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Einleitung. 


Heber englische Poesie und Poetik iui Allgemeinen. 

Obwohl die englische Poesie gleich der englischen Sprache sich aus den ver- 
schiedensten Elementen bildete, welche sich nur allmählig und im Laufe der Jahr- 
hunderte miteinander verbanden bis sie endlich ein Ganzes ausmachten , so gehört 
doch die Gestaltung Beider so vollständig dem wirklichen Leben an und die Theorie 
übte erst so spät einen nachhaltigen Einfluss auf dieselben aus, dass die Wirkung 
der Letzteren nur eine untergeordnete bleibt und fast gar nicht in Betracht kommt, 
während die Darstellung der Entwickelung Jener, stets die aufmerksamste Beobach- 
tung ihres Zusammenhanges mit dem ganzen geschichtlichen Entnickelungsgange 
der Nation selbst fordert. Dadurch unterscheidet sich die englische Poesie nament- 
lich von der französischen, dass sie als das künstlerische Bewusstsein zu der poeti- 
schen Hervorbringung sich gesellte , dennoch durchaus freies Eigenthum des Volkes 
blieb, und die Schicksale und Kämpfe desselben weit mehr zu den Richtungen welche 
sie nahm und den Stoff, den sie sich aneignete, beitrugen, als der Einfluss des Hofes 
und der Gelehrten, während sie dagegen sich bei den Franzosen gleich nach dem 
ersten Eintreten des künstlerischen Bewusstseins von dem Volke ablösle und unter 
dem mächtigen Einflüsse des Hofes Eigenthum der Wissenschaft ward, die jetzt erst 
wieder, auf dem Wege der Schulbildung, sie der Nation und in dieser eigentlich nur 
den Gebildeten von Neuem zuführle. Darin mag auch wohl der Grund zu finden 
sein, dass die Franzosen eine so ausgebildete Poetik, die Engländer so gut wie gar 
keine haben und Jeder die Form gestaltet, entweder, wie er es seinen Vorgängern 
und Vorbildern abgelauscht, oder wie die Idee, durch deren Verwirklichung die Form 
allein erst entstehen kann, poetischen Tact und Geschmack, sowie als gelungen an- 
erkannt Vorhandenes als Leiter zu Hülfe rufend, es von ihm verlangt. Diese Frei- 
heit der äusseren Gestaltung, welche sich nur gewissen Gesetzen ursprünglicher 
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Nothwcndigkcit im Allgemeinen unterwirft, geht durch die ganze englische Poesie 
hindurch von dem Augenblicke an, wo die verschiedenen Elemente sowohl in ihr 
selbst, wie in der Sprache zujanunentralen und nun ein gemeinschaftliches, in wel- 
chem sic sich verschmolzen, das englische Element bildeten. Dies ist um so eigen- 
tümlicher, als gerade jene Elemente, insofern sie hei der Poesie in Anwendung 
kamen, während der Zeit ihrer Absonderung den strengsten Gesetzen hinsichtlich 
der äusseren Form in wissenschaftlicher Feststellung damaliger Weise unterworfen 
waren. Die Poesie musste in jenen Zeiten nicht allein einer Poetik , sondern auch 
noch einem besonderen Ccrcmonicll, das zum Thcil mit der ersteren in genauestem 
Zusammenhänge stand, gehorsamen. Die allbrelonische Poesie war eine Wis- 
senschaft im strengsten Sinne des Wortes, die noch dazu zunftmässig erlernt werden 
musste und nur ebenso zunftmässig ausgeüht werden durfte. Ihre Jünger waren 
die Träger der Wissenschaft überhaupt, und die Poesie eben das Gefäss in welchem 
sie jene aufbewahrlcn. Sie mussten sich wenigstens drei Jahre dem Studium der- 
selben gewidmet haben, dann wurde ihnen aber erst der unterste Grad zu Theil, der 
eines Clerwr (1. Cleruhr) oder eines fahrenden Sängers, der sich seine Zuhürer 
nur im niederen Volke zu suchen hatte. Wer den höchsten Grad erreichen wollte, 
bedurfte dazu eines zwölfjährigen Studiums. Einem Examen mussten sich Alle am 
Ende jedes zurückgeleglen Trienniums unterwerfen und von diesem und dem Siege 
bei Weltgesängen hing cs ah, ob ihnen die beiden höheren Stellungen, die eines 
Prududd oder Hof-Barden und die eines Tcluwr (I. Telu-uhr) oder Barden des 
Mittelstandes zu Theil wurden. Ueberhaupt spielte die Zahl drei, sowohl in ihrer 
Hierarchie wie in der Ausübung ihrer Kunst und endlich in ihrer Poetik eine überaus 
wichtige Bolle. An den drei Hauptlasten am Hofe musste der Prududd singen, aber 
erst das dritte Lied; zwei Lieder vorher, eines zum Preise Gottes, das andere zur 
Verherrlichung des Fürsten, lagen dem Pemerdd (ein Barde, der den Studien 
zwölf Jahre gewidmet) vorzutragen ob. Die Form der Gesänge ward wiederum durch 
die drei bestimmt; die Strophen bestanden nur aus drei Zeilen, von denen in ge- 
wissen Gesängen die dritte didaclischer Art sein musste und was dergleichen Ge- 
setze mehr waren. Aehnlichcn Bestimmungen waren auch die irischen und die von 
diesen entsprungenen schottischen Barden unterworfen und selbst die später in 
England eingedrungenen nordfranzösischen Truuvferes beobachteten, wenn gleich mit 
grösserer Freiheit, gewisse überlieferte Formen in ihren Dichtungen. Als aber im 
Laufe der Jahrhunderte das angelsächsische und das dänische Element, beide germa- 
nischen Ursprunges sich mit dem kymrischen und dem französischen so verschmol- 
zen halten, dass sich aus ihnen die gegenwärtige englische Sprache bildete, welche 
unter Eduard Hl. die gesetzliche Oberherrschaft gewann (um die Mitte des vierzehn- 
ten Jahrhunderts), da begann auch die Nationalliteratur sich selbstständig zu ent- 
wickeln und zwar aus dem innersten Wesen des Volkes, das hier den bedeutendsten 
Einlluss übte und schon lange sich seine eigenen Weisen und Formen gebildet hatte. 
So kam es, dass weder Althergebrachtes noch die Poetik fremder Nationen bestim- 
menden und nachhaltigen Einfluss gewann, jeder neue Dichter ging seinen eigenen 
Weg, ersann oder bildete nach, wie er es für gut fand und ordnete sich bei seiner 
Behandlung nur allgemein nothwendigen , aus den natürlichen Verhältnissen der 
Poesie überhaupt entspringenden Gesetzen oder auch dem herrschenden Geschmack 
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seiner Zeit unter, dem er, war er selbst genial, nicht selten eine neue Rich- 
tung gab. 

Eine englische Poetik in streng wissenschaftlichen Siunc exislirt daher nicht 
und ist auch eigentlich nie vorhanden gewesen. Gewisse Formen und Bestimmun- 
gen sind allerdings allgemein als geltend angenommen worden , aber sich ihrer zu 
hedieuen war keine Nolhwendigkeil und innerhalb derselben herrschte die grösste 
Freiheit. So ist es z. B. mit dem Beim; er wird nicht als unerlässlich betrachtet, 
wie bei den Franzosen, und der ungereimte Vers ist nicht minder eine anerkannte 
Form wie der gereimte. Reimt der Engländer, so reimt er eben sowohl für das 
Ohr wie für das Auge und jene genauen Bestimmungen des Reims, jener Unterschied 
zwischen reinen und unreinen Reimen, jeue strenge Abwechselung von männlichen 
und weiblichen Reimen , wie sie andere Nationen in ihrer Poetik als gesetzlich fest- 
gestellt haben, kümmert ihn nicht. Byron reimt z. B. prayer und despair, mirth 
und carlh, releasc und pcace, might und lieight, — Moore remain und again, wood 
und blood, roll und soul (diese Beispiele sind sämuillich Gedichten ernsten Inhalts 
entnommen) u. s. w. und keinem Kritiker wird cs je cinfallcn, ihnen deswegen 
einen Vorwurf zu machen. So ist es auch mit der Kürze und Länge der Verse ; 
nur bei dem blank verse (dem fUnffüssigen ungereimten iambischen Verse) und dem 
lieruic verse (dem gereimten fUnffüssigen iambischen Verse) herrscht ciuigc Regel- 
mässigkeit vor; doch ist auch hier innerhalb derselben grosse Freiheit gestaltet, denn 
bei dem ersten kommt cs nur darauf an , dass er zehn , höchstens elf Selben mit 
regelmässig wechselndem Tonfall habe und bei dem zweiten noch ausserdem dass 
die erste Zeile mit der zweiten, die dritte mit der vierten u. s. w. reime; auf 
gleichen Wechsel männlicher und weiblicher Reime wird dabei nicht gesehen, und 
es ist auch noch hergebracht, stall zwei Zeilen drei unmittelbar auf einander folgende 
mit einander zu reimen. So z. B. kommen bei dem als correct gepriesenen Blair 
(S. 152 dieser Sammlung) blank verse vor, wie: Sweetner of life and soldcr of 
sociely und (ebendaselbst) Mended liissong of love; the sooly black-bird, bei Thom- 
son (S. 154) Of the green carlh, to distant barbarous climes, bei Armstrong (S. 169) 
Vcrs'd in the woes and vanilies of life u. s. w. und Dreireim-Zcilcn wie z. B. bei 
Moore (Lalla Rookh) 

Wlicre — liaving deep refresh’d eacli weary limb 
Willi viands such as feast Heav'ns Cherubim 
And kindled up your souls now sunk and dim 

oder bei Byron (im Corsair XIV.) 

Oh ! that Ibis dotage of bis breast would cease ! 

Or seek anolher and give mine release, — 

But vesterday — I could have said, to peace I 

wo höchstens erforderlich ist, durch eine Klammer (wie auch hier geschehen) zu 
bezeichnen, dass keine Zeile dazwischen fehlt, sondern dass absichtlich drei Zeilen 
denselben Reim haben sollen. 

Das einzige Gesetz, welchem sich der englische Dichter zu unterwerfen hat, 
hinsichtlich der Form ist daher nur: diese soll dem Inhalt durchaus und in jeder 
Hinsicht angemessen sein. Es scbliesst demgemäss Alles was man sonst verlangt. 
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namentlich Correctheit und Wohlklang ein, Uberlässt dies aber dem Dichter selbst 
und schreibt ihm dabei nichts Besonderes vor. Natürlich gilt cs für jede Gattung 
der Poesie, um so mehr als es nirgends die Freiheit beschränkt, können doch selbst 
in den einzelnen Scenen eines Drama Prosa oder Verse, je nachdem es dem Inhalte 
angemessen scheint mit einander wechseln. 

Die antiken Formen haben, den fUnITüssigcn jambischen Vers ausgenommen, nie 
Eingang in der englischen Poesie gefunden, obwohl hin und wieder der Versuch ge- 
macht wurde ; der Engländer fühlte bei seinem richtigen practischen Tacte, dass die 
Sprache sich nicht dazu hcrleihe und dass sie immer etwas Fremdartiges bleiben 
würden, er wies sie daher gänzlich ab, oder gestaltete sie so um, wie er sie ge- 
brauchte. Von den neueren bei anderen Nationen üblichen Formen entlehnte er 
nur das Sonnett, band sich jedoch wenig an dessen Gesetze und hat erst wieder in 
neuester Zeit angefangen, diese genauer zu beobachten. Wordsworth kann hier als 
Muster dienen. 

Die einzige einheimische Form , welche seit ihrer Einführung ihre unverän- 
derte Geltung behielt, ist die Spenserstanze, nach dem berühmten Dichter 
Spenser (S. Seite 17 und fgde. dieser Sammlung), ihrem Erfinder, so genannt. Sie 
besteht aus neun Yerszeilen (cs wird gebeten den Druckfehler, der sich a. a. 0. 
Zeile 2 von unten findet, dahin abzuändern) welche zchnsylbig mit Ausnahme der 
Letzten, die zwölfsylbig ist , eine eigene Reimverschränkung bilden. Es klingen 
nämlich die erste und dritte mit demselben Reime, die zweite, vierte, fünfte und 
siebente mit einem anderen Reime und die sechste, achte und neunte Verszcile mit 
einem dritten Reime unter einander an. (S. die Beispiele S. 18 — 19 d. S.) Thom- 
son in seinem Castle of Indolence (S. S. 155 d. S.) und Byron in seinem Childe 
Harold haben sie mit grossem Erfolge nachgeahmt, im Ganzen hat man sich derselben 
jedoch wenig bedient. 


2 . 

Ueberblick der Geschichte der englischen Poesie. 

Wir haben bereits oben bemerkt, dass gleich der Sprache auch die englische 
Poesie sich aus der Verschmelzung verschiedener Elemente entwickelte , dann aber 
durch die innige Verbindung mit dem wirklichen Leben selbst und durch dessen 
Einfluss ihre eigentliche noch immer keinesweges erschöpfte Gestaltung bekam. 
Diese Elemente das bretonische, das angelsächsische und dänische und das nord- 
französische gehörten mehr oder weniger schon der Kunstpoesie an; das bretonische 
war das umfangreichste und nationalste, es behandelte den ganzen Kreis der dama- 
ligen Weltanschauung: Sage und Geschichte des Volkes, Naturkunde in Verbindung 
mit dem Uebcrsinnlichen, Weisheilslehrc und Gefühlsleben, aber es ward , wie wir 
schon früher andeuteten mit dem Bewusstsein künsllerichen Zweckes behandelt; 
das angelsächsische, weniger stoffreich , nahm dagegen schon früh eine christlich 
religiöse und somit gelehrte Richtung, sich der Allegorie mit Vorliebe zuwendend ; 
das französische Element dagegen, vorherrschend episch, trug einen grossen stoff- 
lichen Reichthum mit sich (die Sagenkreise in die es den allhrctonischen Sagenkreis 
von Arthur und der Tafelrunde mit hereinzog und sich aneignete) und verdrängte 
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dadurch die anderen aus ihrer Geltung, durch die Mischung des Angelsächsischen 
mit dem Französischen bildete sich das jetzige Englisch, das bald auch die Sprache 
der Poesie wurde, in der man nur noch jene Stolle so lange behandelte , bis sich 
endlich Dichter zeigten, die selbstständig Neues schufen oder wenigstens neue bisher 
unbekannte Stoffe, mit vollem künstlerischen Bewusstsein aus fremden Reichen ent- 
lehnten und auf ihre Weise der Nation zugänglich machten, während die Volkspoesie 
sich unbekümmert entwickelte und die ihr eigenen lyrischen und epischen Stoffe dar- 
stelltc, auf die Form nur so weit Rücksicht nehmend, als der Gesang der von ihr 
unzertrennlich war, diese verlangte. Sie hat später einen grossen Einfluss auf die 
englische Kunstpoesie geübt, als diese sich von den Fesseln der Schule im achtzehn- 
ten Jahrhundert befreite und wieder national und ursprünglich zu werden strebte. 
Seit dieser Zeit ist ihr voller Werth dankbar anerkannt und mit grosser Vorliebe für 
die Sammlung und Erhaltung ihrer reichen aber verstreuten Schätze , durch Männer 
wie Pcrcy, Ritson, Wright, Sandys u. s. w. und in Schottland durch Ramsav , Herd, 
W. Scolt, Motherwell, Jamieson, Chambers u. A. m., gesorgt worden. In ihr finden 
sich alle jene Bestandtheile wieder, welche das Wesen der brelonischen, angelsäch- 
sischen, dänischen und nordfranzösischen Dichtung ausmachten, ausserdem nahm 
sie aber noch auf was die Gegenwart ihr zutrug und erweiterte so ihr Gebiet ausser- 
ordentlich. 

Nach ihrem Entwickelungsgange zerfällt die Geschichte der englischen Kunst- 
poesie in folgende Abtheilungen. 

I. Die Periode des Einflusses der antiken und der modernen 
ausländischen Kunstpoesie. Diese beginnt mit Chaucer (S. S. 1 fgde. d. 
Sammlung) zu Anfänge des vierzehnten Jahrhunderts und gehl bis zum Jahre 1580, 
der Blülhenzeit des nationalen Dramas. ■ — Chaucer brach nicht plötzlich und selbst- 
ständig die Bahn; talentvolle Vorgänger, wie namentlich Langland und Gowcr waren 
ihm schon vorangeschritten, aber man kann nicht sagen, dass sie die neue Richtung 
unbedingt einschlugen, da der Einfluss der älteren geschiedenen Elemente noch zu 
grosse Herrschaft auf sie ausübte. Robert Langland , Wellgeistlicher und Lehrer 
zu Oxford um 1362 blühend, schrieb unter dem Namen Pierce Plowman, Visionen, 
allegorisch-satyrische Gedichte zwar englisch, aber in angelsächsischer Weise und 
Form; John Gower dagegen, ein Edelmann am Hofe Richards II., dichtete ein alle- 
gorisch romantisches Werk in drei Theilen von denen er den ersten speculum medi- 
tantis in nordfranzösischer Weise und Sprache, den zweiten vox clamantis lateinisch 
in Nachahmung des Ovid und den dritten confessio amantis englisch aber in mehr 
angelsächsisch mönchischer Behandlung abfasste. Chaucer dagegen verstand es 
italienische und französische Vorbilder, wie er sie auf seinen Reisen kennen lernen, 
mit Geschick und Eigentümlichkeit so sich anzueignen, dass sie einen durchweg 
englischen Charaeter in seiner Bearbeitung erhielten und namentlich seine Canter- 
bury Tales als ein selbstständiges und eigenthümliches Werk gelten konnten. Sprache 
und Form hatten ihm viel zu verdanken und er verdiente es durchaus von gleich- 
zeitigen Dichtern als Muster betrachtet zu werden. Zu diesen gehören namentlich 
Occleve, Lydgate, Juliane Barnes u. A. m. Leider aber störten oder unter- 
brachen wenigstens die Kämpfe zwischen der weissen und der rothen Rose (1453 
— 1485) diese ruhmwürdigen Bestrebungen in England, während dagegen diePoesie 
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in Schottland mit Vorliebe gepflegt wurde und Dichter wie John Barhour durch 
sein Epos Robert Bruce, der Minstrel Harry durch das Epos William Wallacc und 
der König selbst, Jacob 1. durch The Kings Quair und treffliche Balladen und Lieder 
sich eiu ehrenvolles Andenken sicherten. 

Gegen das Ende des fünfzehnten Jahrhunderts als die heftigen innerlichen Feh- 
den aufgehört, begann mau in England sich wieder mit Vorliebe der Poesie zuzu- 
wenden und cs waren namentlich Männer der höchsten wissenschaftlichen und 
Wcllbildung damaliger Zeit die vorzüglich in lyrischen Poesicen den Italiener Pe- 
trarca nachzuahmen uud dessen Weise nicht bloss auf englischen Boden zu verpflan- 
zen, soudern englischer Sille und Gcsiuuung auzueignen strebten. Als die Vorzüg- 
lichsten sind hier zu nenncu Wyat (S. S. 3) durch welchen besonders die Ausbil- 
dung der Sprache gewann, Surrey (S. 4) dessen Gedichte zart, anmulhig und innig 
obwohl in Pctrarchischer Weise doch als selbstständige Schöpfungen erscheinen, 
Vcre (S. 7) reich an Anmulh und Grazie, Gascoigne (S. 9) elegant und gedanken- 
reich aber mitunter zu gekünstelt, ltalcigh (S. 14) eigentümlich und gewandt, 
Sidney (S. 20) elegant, voll Gefühl, reich an Phantasie, u. A. in. Den Hühcnpunkt 
dieses Slrebens erreichte jedoch vor Allen Spenser (S. 17) vorzüglich durch sein 
romantisch allegorisches Epos , die F c c u k ü u i g i u , das , indem es die ganze 
geistige Richtung seiner Zeit wicdcrspiegelt ein lebendiges Zeugniss von der Fülle 
seiner Einbildungskraft und seiner Herrschaft über Sprache und Form ahlegt, übrigens 
aber italienischen Einfluss nicht abzuläugnen vermag. 

11. Die Periode der BlUlhe des englischen Drama 1580 — 1047. 
Wie im übrigen gebildeten Europa, namentlich aber in Frankreich, entsprang die 
englische dramatische Poesie der neueren Zeit aus den religiösen Mysterien (geist- 
lichen Schauspicleu des Mittelalters) die später um dem weltlichen Sinne zu genügen 
in Moralitäten und endlich in Farcen übergingen, aus welchen letzteren, da nament- 
lich unter Heinrich VIII. jede Hindculung auf geistliche Gegenstände gefährlich 
werden konnte, sich das echt nationale Lustspiel und dann hei höheren Anforderun- 
gen die ihrer Form nach gleichfalls durchaus nationale Tragödie herausbildete. Es 
sei uns gestaltet, hier uud weiterhin an den passenden Stellen Iheilweise eine Über- 
sichtliche Skizze cinzuschalten, welche wir bereits früher an einem anderen Orte von 
der Gestaltung des englischen Drama in jenen reichen Jahren gaben ; wir glauben 
um so mehr dazu berechtigt zu sein, als wir an dieser Stelle so wohl wie überhaupt 
in diesen Blättern doch weiter Nichts ihun könnten, als dasselbe mit anderen Wor- 
ten zu sagen. Unter der blutigen Marie (1553 — 1558) wie die Engländer selbst 
diese bigotte Herrscherin zu nennen pflegten, herrschten kurze Zeit die Mysterien, 
welche den eigennützigen Absichten des Klerus so vortrefflich in die Hände arbeite- 
ten wieder vor, doch erhielleu sich dieselben nur während der Regierung dieser 
Fürstin und verschwanden unter Elisabeths wohllhätigcr Herrschaft ganz und gar 
(1558 — 1603). Die grössere literarische Regsamkeit, welche sich von nun an 
verbreitete, die genauere Kenntniss der Dichter des Alterlhums und der lebhafte Ver- 
kehr mit dem Auslände ermangelten nicht einen höchst vorthcilhaRen Einfluss auf 
die dramatische Kunst, welche von nun an grossen Anklaug hei der Nation fand* aus- 
zuüben. Es bildeten sich viele Theater (von 1570 bis 1629 bestanden in London, 
das überhaupt als der Ueerd dieser Bestrebungen zu betrachten ist, deren allein 
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siebenzehn); auf Universiaden und Schulen wurden dramatische Darstellungen geübt, 
und man beeifcrte sich , eine gewisse , dem Nalionalgeschmacke zusagende Regel- 
mässigkeit vereint mit der Auffassung historischer Stolle und localer Eigenthümlich- 
keit einztiführen. Viele gute Köpfe nahmen sich der Bühne an und bereiteten, rasch 
vorwärts schreitend, derselben eine glänzende Epoche. Als die ältesten Producte 
dieser Umwandlung des dramatischen Geschmackes betrachtet man die beiden Lustspiele 
Ralph Rayster Dayster und Gammcr Gurlon's needle, die. eine reiche Fundgrube von 
derbem, hausbackenem Witz enthalten, sowie Sackville's romantisch antike Tragödie 
mit Chören, Gorboduc, deren SloA' der altbritischen Geschichte entlehnt war. Im 
Ganzen sind alle Leistungen jener Zeit streng genommen, nur als dramatisirte No- 
vellen zu betrachten, das tragische Element ist durchaus nicht von dem komischen 
unterschieden und beide kreuzen sich oft auf die seltsamste Weise ; aber trotz ihrer 
Unbeholfcnhcil und Rohheit wallet eiu frisches Leben in ihnen und viele sind mit- 
unter reich an poetischen Schönheiten und nicht selten bedeutend durch tiefere 
psychologische Charakterzcichnung. Die namhaftesten Dichter aus jener Zeit sind 
Preston, Edwards, der unbekannte Verfasser der Tragödie Tancrcd und Ghis- 
munda, George Peel e (S. S. 13), John L il ly, Ch ristopher Mario we (S. S. 1 0), 
Fulke Greville (S. S. 22) u. A. m. ihnen schloss sieh der unsterbliche Shakspcarc 
unmittelbar darin an, dass er, wie sie, streng Rücksicht auf den Geschmack des Volkes 
nahm, doch das Gebiet der dramatischen Poesie nach allen Seiten hin erweiternd, den 
grössten Reichthum der Phantasie neben tiefster, consequentcster Characterschildcrung 
siegreich walten licss (Vgl. S. 32). Eine grosse Zahl talentvoller Männer wetteiferte 
mit ihm in gleichen Bestrebungen und wenn sie ihn auch nicht erreichten, so liefer- 
ten sie doch Erzeugnisse, die in jeder Periode ihnen grosse Ehre bringen mussten. 
Als die Bedeutendsten mögen hier Ben Jonson (S. 43), Thomas Decker (S. 50), 
John Fletcher und Francis Beaumont, welche das Meiste gemeinschaftlich 
arbeiteten (S. 53), George Chapman (S. 57), John Webster (S. 58), 
J. M a rs t o n, Tb. H e y woo d, M a ss i n ger u. s. w. genannt werden. — Die Nei- 
gung für die Bühne erhielt sich im englischen Volke bis zur Enthauptung Karls I., 
als aber mit dem Sturze dieses unglücklichen Monarchen, der bigotteste Obscuraulis- 
mus die Oberhand erhielt, ward auch der dramatischen Kunst auf eine vernichtende 
Weise der Krieg erklärt und sämmlliche Theater geschlossen (1647), womit denn 
natürlich alle dramatische poetische Production von selbst ein Ende fand. 

Während jener glänzenden Tage halte man indessen auch die übrigen Gattun- 
gen der Poesie nicht vernachlässigt und namentlich die Lyrik mit Vorliebe behandelt. 
Shakspeare selbst war auch in Liedern und Sonnellen der Liehe und in epischen 
Versuchen bedeutend, neben ihm glänzten fast gleichzeitig oder bald nachher South- 
well (S.S.24) als religiöser Dichter, Daniel (S.S.26), ausgezeichnet durch Cor- 
reclheit und Eleganz, Drayton (S. 30) der Verfasser des Polyolbion und trefflicher 
kleinerer Poesieen, Davies (S. 38) gefeiert als didakilscher Poet, Don ne (S. 39) 
einer der ersten englischen Satyriker, der schon erwähnte Ben Jonson, Phincas 
Fletcher (S. 64) ein Nachahmer Spensers, Gilcs Fletcher, dessen Bruder (S. 65), 
Verfasser einer religiösen Epopöe Drummond (S. 68), gepriesen als Lyriker 
u. A. m. — Im Ganzen wurde keine Gattung der Poesie vernachlässigt, man nahm 
das klassische Alterlhum und unter den Neueren vorzüglich die Italiener zum Muster, 
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Europa richtete sich erstaunt auf England und folgte gespannt dem Laufe dieser 
glänzenden Gestirne, die bald hei allen gebildeten Völkern ßewunderung und Nach- 
ahmung fanden. Ihnen schlossen sich ira Valerlandc eine Menge begabter Dichter 
an, aber fast scheint es als ob diese Periode sich fast auch schon ihrem Ende nahe, 
denn Viele sind bereits geschieden von der Erde wie Scott, Byron, South ey, 
Caraphell, Hogg, Crabbe, Coleridge u. s. w.. Andere verstummt, und 
unter den jüngern Talenten hat sich in den beiden letzten Decennicn durch mehr als 
gewöhnliche Leistungen , keines so hervorgethan, dass cs diesen mit Recht würdig 
anzureihen wäre. Die Gegenwart scheint nirgends der Poesie günstig zu sein und 
der wahre Freund der Dichtkunst, den nur das Grosse befriedigt, muss sich entweder 
der Vergangenheit zuwenden oder hoflend auf die Zukunft harren. 


3 . 

lieber Zweck und EinrichtuBg dieser Sammlung. 

So viele Hülfsmitlel es auch bereits für die Kenntniss der englischen Dichter 
und ihrer Werke giebt, so fehlte cs doch an einer Sammlung, die dem Gebildeten 
ohne Ausnahme — nicht den Gelehrten oder Sludirendcn allein — einen Ueber- 
blick des Entwickelungsganges der englischen Poesie und ihrer Sprache zugleich mit 
einer Auswahl der schönsten Gedichte der bedeutendsten englischen Dichter von der 
ersten Epoche der Kunstpoesie an bis zur Gegenwart darhöle. Die in England selbst 
erschienenen Werke dieser Art sind für unsere deutschen Verhältnisse meist zu 
theuer und schwer zugänglich, die in Deutschland besorgten dagegen entweder nur 
für Männer von Fach oder Studirende, wie z. B. das in jeder Hinsicht musterhafte 
Handbuch von Idclcr und Noltc, oder zu voluminös, auch in Hinsicht auf die Aus- 
wahl unter den Dichtern selbst, besonders der älteren Zeit nicht vollständig genug. 
Um den obenerwähnten Zweck zu erreichen ward daher diese Sammlung veranstaltet 
und ihr ein verwandtes, aber leider sehr kostbares englisches Werk (The Book of 
Gems. The Poets and Arlisls of Great Britain, London 1836 — 38, 3Bdeingross 8. 
mit sehr vielen Stahlstichen; Ladenpreis 21 Tlilr.) zu Grunde gelegt, worauf sich 
indessen der Verfasser nicht beschränkte, sondern theils noch viele Auszüge aus 
anderen dort nicht aufgenommenen Dichtern hinzufügle , theils die biographischen 
Notizen aus zuverlässigeren Quellen entlehnte und sorgfältiger bearbeitete, theils end- 
lich die literarischen Notizen, welche dort ganz fehlten, zugcsellle, so dass also die- 
ser eine Band bei Weitem mehr enthält als jene drei. Indem er auf diese Weise 
seinen Zweck zu erreichen suchte, Freunden der englischen Poesie im deutschen 
Vatcrlandc, namentlich aber der, sich am Grossen und Schönen mit Vorliebe bilden- 
den erwachsenen Jugend jedes Standes und Geschlechtes , eine möglichst vollstän- 
dige und leicht zu erwerbende Anthologie zu verschaffen , welche , indem sie die 
Kenntniss der englischen Dichter vermittelte, zugleich eine eben so reichhaltige als 
angenehme Lectüre darbot, richtete er vorzüglich sein Augenmerk auf die Lyrik, 
einmal weil diese es gestattete von jedem Dichter etwas Vollständiges zu geben, 
dann weil in ihr sich der Entwickelungsgang der Poesie im Allgemeinen doch stets 
am Deutlichsten wiedcrspicgclt. Nur wo nichts Genügendes dieser Gattung vor- 
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handen war, wurde aus anderen Gattungen ausgcwählt, wo es sich denn leider als 
unmöglicli zeigte das Fragmentarische zn vermeiden. Dass aus Shakspeare's Dramen 
aus Milton's Paradiese, aus ßyron’s, Moores und anderer Heroen grossen Dichtungen 
Nichts gewählt wurde, wird man wohl bei näherer Prüfung billigen. Shakspeare, 
Milton, Byron, Moore, Scott u. s. w. sind in Deutschland durch deutsche Ausgaben 
und Ucbersclzungcn so verbreitet und so allgemein zugänglich , dass eine weit ge- 
nauere Kennlniss als diese Sammlung sie gewähren kann, leicht zu erlangen ist; 
hier würden grossere Mittheilungen nur den Raum unnülhig eingenommen und die 
Auszüge aus älteren, wenig bekannten und doch sehr eigentümlichen und inter- 
essanten Dichtern , besonders der Elisabethischcn und der Puritanischen Periode 
über die Gebühr beschränkt haben. 

Wir fügen für diejenigen, welche vielleicht durch diese Sammlung noch mehr 
dazu angeregt der Kennlniss der englischen Poesie und ihrer Geschichte ein tieferes 
und gründliches Studium widmen wollen, hier ein Verzeichniss von unschwer zu 
habenden llUlfsmiltcln hinzu. 


4. 

Verzeichniss von Werken über die Geschichte der englischen Poesie 
und Sammlungen englischer Dichter. 

Warton, History of the English poctry front the close of the clevenlh to Ihe 
commcncemcnt of the cighteenth Century. A new edilion. London 1824. 4. 
Ein vortreffliches, sehr gründliches und umfassendes Werk, jedoch nur eigent- 
lich für den Fachgelehrten brauchbar, da es mehr das Material zu einer Geschichte 
liefert, als die leitenden Ideen, welche den Entwickelungsgang der englischen Dicht- 
kunst bestimmten und deren Ursprung und Veranlassung darstellt. 

Boutcrwek, Geschichte der Poesie und Beredsamkeit, Bd. 7 u. 8. Güttingen 
1809. (die englische Poesie). — 

Ein geistreiches, umfassendes Werk, das neben der geschichtlichen Entwicke- 
lung eine treffliche ästhetische Kritik darbietet, gegen den Schluss hin, die ucucrc 
Zeit jedoch zu kurz behandelt. 

Allan Cunningham, Biographische und kritische Geschichte der englischen 
Literatur von Samuel Johnson's bis zu Waller Scott’s Tode. — Deutsch von 
A. Kaiser. Leipzig 1834. 

Ursprünglich ein Artikel in der Londoner Zeitschrift : Athenacum. — Obgleich 
sehr flüchtig gearbeitet, enthält es doch manche schätzcnswerthe Notiz und manches 
geistreiche Urtheil. 

F. J. Jacob sen, Briefe über die neuesten englischen Dichter. Altona 1820. 
Mit Fleiss und Geschmack zusammengetragen, nur etwas zu weitschweifig. 

0. L. B. Wolff, Vorlesungen über die schone Literatur Europa's in der neue- 
sten Zeit. Leipzig 1832. S. 158 — 385. 
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S. Johnson, Livcs of the most eminent English poets. Neueste Ausgabe. 
London 1816. 3 Bde in 8. Deutsch, Altenburg 1781. 2 Bde in 8. 

Meisterhaft geschriebene Biographieen. 

S. Johnson, the English Poets. Neue Ausgabe, London 1810. 21 Bde in 8. 
(besorgt von Alex. Chalmers). 

J. Bell, the English Poets. Edinburgh 1792. 109 Bde in 8. 

B. Anderson, A complete Edition of the Poets of Great Britain. London und 
Edinburgh 1792. 14 Bde in 8. 

Th. Campbell, Spccimens of the British Poets, wilh biographical and critical 
notes. London 1819. 7 Bde in 8. 

Dodsley, Collection of plays by ancient authors, published by J. Reed. London 
1780. 10 Bde in 8. 

R. Cumberland, The British Drama etc. London 1817. 14 Bde in 8. 
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Ueber die Familienverhältnisse dieses Dichters, mit dem die Geschichte der englischen K unst- 
poesie beginnt, sind keine zuverlässigen Nachrichten vorhanden und seine Biographen streiten 
selbst Über den Stand, welchem sein Vater angehörte, denn nach Einigen war er ein Edelmann, 
nach Anderen ein Kitter und wieder Andere lassen ihn Kaufmann oder Winzer gewesen sein. 
Höchst wahrscheinlich jedoch gehörte Chaucer einer edeln und begüterten Familie an, wofllr be- 
sonders die ausgezeichnete Erziehung spricht, die ihm zu Theil ward. Im Jahre 1328 zu Lon- 
don geboren, studirte er in Cambridge und Oxford, machte darauf grössere Keinen und widmete sich 
dann der Rechtswissenschaft. Spater sehr vom Ilofe begünstigt , bekleidete er mehrere Aemter 
und wurde als Gesandter nach Genua und Rom verwandt. Seine Neigung zu den Anhängern 
Wik leis zog ihm jedoch die Ungnade seiner Vorgesetzten zu. Er ward vom Hofe verbannt und 
benutzte diese Zeit , sein schönes Werk zu dichten. Ileinrich’s IV. Thronbesteigung gewann ihn 
dem öffentlichen Leben wieder. Doch scheint er keine erfreulichen Früchte davon eingeerndtet 
und der Gram darüber seinen Tod beschleunigt zu haben, der am 25. October 1400 erfolgte. 
Seine irdischen Ueberreste wurden in der Westminster- Abtei beigesetzt und die Stätte, wo sio 
ruliu, später mit einem Denkmal geschmückt. Er soll einer der schönsten Männer am Hofe der 
Plantagenets gewesen sein. 

Chaucers bedeutendstes poetisches Werk sind The Canterbury Tales; die Idee zu denselben 
entlehnte er wahrscheinlich dem Decamcrono des Boccaccio, dessen Teseido er auch in einer freien 
Bearbeitung hier einflocht. Personen verschiedenen Geschlechtes und Standes wallfahrten ge- 
meinschaftlich nach Canterbury und vertreiben sich unterwegs die Zeit mit theils ernsten theils 
lustigen Erzählungen, welche dadurch gleichsam wie in einen Kähmen gefasst werden und den 
eigentlichen Inhalt bilden, in der äusseren Form und in der Weise des Vortrages von einander 
abweichend. Die Erzählungen sind nicht des Dichters eigene Erfindung, sondern meist Italie- 
nern und Franzosen entlehnt, wohl aber ist es der Prolog, der die Characteristik der einzelnen 
Mitglieder der Wallfahrtsgesellsehaft enthält, und ein Meisterwerk naiver und feiuer poetischer 
Sittcüschildcning ist. Nirgends kann Chaucer den Einfluss der italienischen und französischen 
Dichter verleugnen, doch steht er durch seine geistreiche Behandlung des Stoffes und seine 
Herrschaft Über Sprache und Form selbstständig und als seiner Zeit vorangeeilt da. Anmuth der 
Phantasie, scharfer Verstand, Witz, Gelehrsamkeit und ein seltenes Talent der Darstellung sind 
ihm eigen und weisen ihm, abgesehen davon, dass er der Zeit nach der erste ist, eineu hohen 
Rang unter den Dichtern seiner Nation an. 

Ausser den Canterbury Tales schrieb er noch eine Uel>ersetzung des altfranzösischen Romans 
von der Kose, ein Testament der Liebe, eino Bearbeitung von Boccaccio’s Filostrato, kleincro 
Erzählungen, Balladen in französischer Weise, eine Uebertragung von Bocthius Werk de consi>- 
latione pliilosophiae u. A. m. theils in Verseil, theils in Prosa. Eine Ausgabe seiner suinmt- 
lichen Werke veranstaltete I. Urrv, Lond. 1721. Fol.; später öfter wieder aufgelegt, u. A., Load. 
1812, 4 Bde. in 4.; die beste Edition der Canterbury Tales ist von Th. Tyrwhitt, Lond. 1775, 
6 Bde. in 8., und seitdem öfter. — Sein Leben schrieb W. Godwin, History of the Life and Age 
of G. Chaucer. Lond. 1803, 2 Bde. in 4; deutsch von Breyer, Jena 1805. — Das hier mitgctheilto 
Bruchstück ist dem Gedichte The Floure and the Leafe entnommen. 
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Description of thc Ladv. 

From the Floure and the Leafe. 

And as I stode, and cast aside minc eye, 

I was wäre of the fairist m edler tre 
That avir yet in all my life I se, 

As full of blossomis as it might bej 
Therein a goldtinch leping pretily 
Fro bough to bough, and, aa hitn list, he ete 
Here and the^e of buddis and flouris awete. 

And to the herbir aide was adjoyning 
This fairist tre, of which I have vou told, 

And, at the last, the bird began to sing 
(When he had etin what he etin wold) 

So paasing swctely, that, by many fold, 

It was more plesaunt than I couth devise : 

And whan his song was endid in this wise, 

The nightingale, with so mery a note, 

Answerid him, that alle the wode yrong 
So sodainly, that, as it were a sote, 

I stode astonied, and was, with thc song, 

Thorow ravishid; that, tili late and long, 

1 ne wist in what place I was, ne where; 

And ayen, methought, she song even by mine ere. 

Wherefore I waitid about busily 
On every side, if I hir might se ; 

And, at the last, I gan full well aspy 
Where she säte in a fresch grene lauryr tre, 

On the furthir side, evin right by me, 

That gave so passing a delicious smell, 
According to the eglatere full well. 

Whereof I had so inly grete plesure, — 

As methought, I surely ravishid was 
Into Paradise, w'herein my desire 
Was for to be, and no furthir pas 
As for that day, and on the sote gross 
I sat me down ; for, as for mine entent, 

The birdis song was more convenient, 

And more plesaunt to me by many fold, 

Than mete or drink, or any othir tliing. 

Thereto, the herbir was so fresh and cold, 

The wholsome savours eke so comforting, 

That (as I demid) sith the beginning 
Of the worlde, was nevir seen, er than, 

So plesaunt a ground of none erthly man. 

And as I sat, the birdis herkening tlius, 
Methought that I herd voicis, suddainly, 

The most swetist, the most delicious 
That evir any wight, I trow trewly, 

Herdin in ther life; for the armony 
And swete accord, was in so gode musike, 

That the voicis to angels most were like. 


| At the last, out of a grove, evin by, 

(That was right godely and plesaunt to sight) 
I se where there tarne singing, lustily, 

A world of ladies ; but to teil aright 
Ther beauty grete, lyith not in my might. 

Ne ther arrav; nevirtheless I shall 
Teil you a part, tho’ I speke not of all : 

I The surcots, white, of velvet well fitting 
They werin clad; and the semis eche one, 

As it werin a mannir gamishing, 

Was set with emeraudis, one and one, 

By and by, but many a riche stone 
Was set on the purfilis, out of dout, 

Of collours, sleves, and trainis, round about; 

| As of grete perlis, round and Orient, 
i And diamondis fine, and rubys red, 

I And many othir stone, of which I went 
I The namis now ; and everich on hire hede 
A rieh fret of gold, which, withoutin drede, 
Was full of stately rieh stonys set; 

And every lady had a chapelet, 

On ther hedis, of braunchis fresh and grene, 
So wele ywrought, and so marvelously, 

That it was a right noble sight to sene ; 

Some of laurir, and somc full plcsauntly, 

Ilad chapelets of wodebind; and, sadly, 

, Some of agnus castus werin also, 
i Chaplets fresh, but there w ere many of tho, 

iThat dauncid and, eke, song full sobirly; 

| But all they yede in maner of compace. 

But one there yede, in mid the Company, 

| Sole, by herseif : but all follow’d the pace 
That she kept : whose hevinly figured face 
I So plesaunt was, and hir wele shape person, 
That of beauty she past them everichone. 

And more ricbly beseelt, by many fold, 

She was also, in every manir thing; 

Upon hir hede, ftill plesaunt to behold, 

A coron of gold rieh for any king ; 

A braunch of agnus castus eke bering 
In hir hand; and, to rny sight, trewily, 

, She lady was of all the Company. 
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Thomas Wyat. 

Einer der ersten englischen Nachahmer des Petrarca. Sir Thomas Wyat ward im Jahre 
1503 auf dem Schlosse Allington in Kent geboren, studirte in Cambridge und Oxford und ward 
dann von Heinrich VIII. in Staatsgeschäften verwandt und sehr begünstigt. Der Verdacht, in 
einem genaueren Verhältnis» zu Anna Boleyn zu stehen, zog ihm jedoch die Ungnade seines Mo- 
narchen, Kerkerhaft und eine Untersuchung wegen verrät herischer Verbindungen zu. Er erhielt 
jedoch seine Freiheit und die Guust des Königs wieder. Doch ging er nicht an den Hof zurück, 
sondern begab sich nach Allington, wo er in ländlicher Zurückgezogenheit den Musen sein Leben 
widmete und nur dann und wann den Hof besuchte. Der Auftrag, dem Gesandten Kaiser 
Karl's V. das Geleit von Falmoutlt nach London zu geben, zog ihm, da er während eines sehr 
heissen Tages nicht vom Pferde gekommen war, ein hitzige« Fieber zu, an welchem er 1542 zu 
Sherborn starb. Sein poetischer Nachlass , gröstcntheils aus Liedern und Balladen bestehend, 
erschien zuerst, zugleich mit den Gedichten seiues Freundes Surrev (vgl. S. 4.) 1557 zu London, 
später wieder aufgelegt, London 1 7 1 7 in 8 u. ö. 

Petrarca war, wie bereits oben bemerkt wurde, W.’s Vorbild, das er zwar nicht erreichte, aber 
mit Glück nachahmte; seine gelungensten Leistungen finden sich in seinen Liedern und in seinen 
poetischen Episteln ; sein bedeutendstes Verdienst bestand aber in seiner Behandlung der Sprache, 
die er förderte und veredelte. 


The lover complaineth the unkiudness 
of hi« love. 

My Lute, awake, perform the last 
Labour that thou and I shall wast: 

And ende that I have now begunne, 

And when this song is song and past, 

My lute be styll for 1 have done. 

As to bo heard where eare is none, 

As leade to grave in niarble stone, 

My song may pearce her hart as soon ! 

Should we then sigh, or sing, or mone, 

No, no, my lute, for I have done. 

The rocks do not so cruelly, 

Hepulse the waves continually, 

As she my suite and affection: 

So that l am past remedy, 

Whereby my lute and I have done. 

Proude of the spoyle that thou hast gotte, 

Of simple hearts through Loves shot, 

By whome unkind thou hast tlieni wonue, 

Think not he hath his bow furgott, 

Although my lute and I have done. 

Vengeance shall fall on thy disdaine 
That makest but game of earnest payne, 

Think not alone under the sunn, 

Unquit to cause thy lovers playne, 

Although my lute and I have done, 

May chaunce thee lye witlired and old, 

In winter nights that are so cold, 

Playning in vaine uuto the moon : 

Thy vrishes then dare not be told 1 
Care then who list for I have done. 


And then may chaunce thee to repent 
The time that thou hast lost and spent, 
To cause thy lovers sighe and swone: 
Then «halt thou know beauty but lent, 
And wish and waut as I have done. 

Now cease, my lute, this is the last, 
Labour that thou and I shall wast, 

And ended is that we begönne, 

Now is this song both song and past. 
My lute be still for I have done. 


The lover determinoth to serve 
f a i t h f u 1 1 y. 

Since Love will needs, -that I shall love, 
Of very force I must agree: 

And since no chaunce may it remove, 

In wealth and in adversitie, 

I shall alway myselfe apply 
To serve aud suffer patiently. 

Though for good will I finde but hate, 
And cruellv my life to wast, 

And though that still a wretched state, 
Should pvne my dnys unto the last: 

Yet I profess it willingly 
To serve and suffer patiently. 

For since my hart is bound to serve, 

And I not ruler of myne owne, 

Whatsoe befall, tyll that I sterve, 

By proofe full well it shall be kuuwne, 

That I shall still myself apply 
To serve and suffer patiently. 

i* 
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Yet fhough my griefe finde noe redress, 
But still encrease before myne eye«, 
Thongh my re ward bo cruelnesse, 

With all the harme, bapps cau devyse, 
Yet I profess it willingly 
To serve and sufter patieiitlv. 

Yea thongh fortune licr plcasant face, 
Sbonld shew, to set me up aloft, 

And straight my wealth for to defacc, 


Should wrythe away, as she doth oft, 

Yet would I still my seif apply, 

To serve and suffer patiently. 

There is no griefe, no smert, no woe, 
That yet I feel, or öfter shall, 

That frorn tliis minde may make me goe, 
And whatooever me befall, 

I du profesa it willingly 
I To serve and sufter patiently. 


Surrey. 

Henry lloward, Earl of Surrey ward wahrscheinlich 1516 (naqh Anderen 1512 oder 1518) 
zu Framlingham in Suflblk, geboren, brachte seine Jugend am königlichen Hofe zu Windsor 
zu, wo er ein enges Freundschaftsbündnis» mit dem jungen Grafen von ltichmond, einem natür- 
lichen Sohne Heinrich’» VIII. schloss. Sie besuchten dann gemeinschaftlich die Universität 
Oxford und machten darauf eine Heise durch Frankreich. Nach ihrer Rückkehr vermählte sich 
Richmond mit einer Schwester der Geliebten Surrey’», der von ihm gefeierten Geraldine (einer 
Gräfin Fitzgerald), starb aber bald nachher und Surrey trat nun eine Reise nach Italien an, auf 
welcher er alle zum Zweikampf gefordert, die seine Dame nicht für die erste Schönheit der 
Erde erklärten, und auch wirklich in einem Turnier zu Florenz den Sieg davon getragen haben 
soll. Trotz dem vermählte er sich nach seiner Rückkehr in das Vaterland mit einer Andern und 
zeichnetu sich nun so als Krieger aus, dass er bereit» 1544 das englische Heer als Foldmarschall 
auf dem Zuge nach Boulogne befehligte. Heinrich VIII. ward jedoch argwöhnisch gegen ihn, 
lies» ihn verhaften, des Hochverrathes anklagen und trotz Surrey’» männlicher und begeisterter 
Selbstverteidigung am 21. Januar 1547 enthaupten. 

Seine Gedichte (siehe vorige Seite.) sind selbstständige Nachahmungen Petrarca’», dessen 
Vorzüge er zu erreichen strebte, dessen Fehler er hingegen zu vermeiden wusste. Meist lyrische 
Poesien zeichnen sie sich durch Zartheit, Anmuth und Wärme aus. Zwar behandelt Surrey in den- 
selben die Form mit grosser Freiheit, dagegen ist aber seine Sprache edel und geschmackvoll. 
Nicht ohne Glück versuchte er die Uebertraguug einiger Stellen der Aenei» in englische ungereimte 
fliufl'Ussige iambiache Verse (blank verse). 


Priaoner in Windsor, he recounteth his 
pleasure there passed. 

So cruell prison howe could betyde, alas ! 

As proudo Windsor: Wbere 1 in lust and joye, 
Wyth a kynges sonne, my chyldysh yerea dyd 
passe, 

In greater feast, than Priam’s sonnes of Troye: 
Where eche swete place returnes a tust full sower; 
The large grene wliere wo were wont to rove, 
Wyth eyes cast up into the Maydcns tower, 

And easy sighes, such as folkes draw in Love : 
The stately seates, the ladies brighte of hewe ; 
The daunces »hört, long tales of greate delight < 
Wyth w’oordes and lookes , that tygers could but 
rewe. 

Where eche of us dyd pleade the others ryghte. 
The palme play, where despoyled for the g&me, 
With dazed eye» oft we by gleamcs of love, 

Have myst the ball, and goto sighte of our dame 
To bayte her eyes, whyehe kept the leads above 


The gravel grounde, wytho sleves tyde on the 
helme 

On foamyng horse, with »wordes and frendly 
hartes ; 

Wythe chere as though one should anotber 
whelme 

Where we have fought, and eliased oft wyth 
dartes. 

With »ilver droppe» tho meade yet spreadc for 
rutlie, 

In active game» of nimbleneB» and strength, 

Where we did strayne trayned with swarmea of 
youtho 

Our tender limmes, that yet »hot up in lengthe. 

The secrete groveg which oft we made resounde, 

Of pleasant playnte, and of our Ladies prayse, 

Recordyng oft what grace eche one had founde, 

What hope of spede, what dreade of long delayes. 

The wylde forrest, the clothed holte» with grene, 

With raynes availed and »wiftly breathed horse; 

Wyth cry of honndes and merry b laste» betwene, 
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Where wo did chase the fcaroful harte of force. 
The wyde vale» eke, that harborde us eche 
nyghte, 

Wherewyth, (alas) reviveth in my brcste 
The swete accorde, such slepea as yet delyt, 

The pleasant drearaes the quyot bed of rest; 

The aecret thoughtes imparted with such trust, 
The wanton talke, the dyvers chaunge of playe; 
The friendship sworne, eche proniise kept so fast, 
Wherewith we past the winter nyghte away. 

And wyth thys thoughte, the bloud forsakes the 
face, 

The teares berayne my chekes of deadly hewe, 
The whyche as soone as gobbyng sighes, 
(alas 1) 

Upsupped bave, thus I my playnt renewe: 

O placo of blisse ! renewer of my woes ! 

Give me accompt where rs my nobje fere, 

Whom in thy wallos thou doest eche nyghte 
enclose, 

To other leefe, but nnto me most dere: 

Eccho (alas !) that doth my sorrow rewe, 

Returns thereto a hollowe eounde of playnt; 
Thus I alone, where all my freedome grewe. 

In pryson pyne, withe bondage and restraynt : 
And with remembrance of the greater gricfe, 

To banish the lease, I Jynd ray chief relicfe. 


Descnptiou of Spring 
wherein echo thinge renewes, »ave only the 
lover. 

The soote season that bud and bloome forth 
bringe», 

With grene hath cladde the hylL, and eke the 
vale; 

The nighting&ll with fethers new she Ringes; 

The turtle to her mat« hath told her tale, 

Somer is come, for every spray now springe» ; 
The hart hath hung hys olde head on the pale; 
The bucke in br&ke his winter coate he ftynges ; 
The flshes flete with newe repayred scale; 

The adder all her slough away she flyngcs ; ' 
The swift swallow pursueth tlie flyes smallc; 
The busy bee her honey how she raynges; 
Winter is wome that was the fioures hole. 

And thus I see among these pleasant thynges 
Eche care dccayes, and yet my sorrow spryuges. 


A Fraise of hys Love 
wherein he reproves them that compare tbcir 
ladies with his. 

Give place ye lovers here before, 

That spent your boaatea and bragges in vain! 


My ladies benty passeth more, 

The best of yours I dare well sayne, 

Then doth the sunne the caundle - lyght, 
Or bryghtest day the darkest nyght. 

And thereto hath a troth as just 
As had Penelope the fayre; 

For what she sayeth ye raay it trust, 

As it by wrytyng sealed wer«: 

And virtuos hath she many moe, 

Than I wyth pen have skill to showe. 

I could rehorse, if that I would, 

The whole Offerte of Naturcs playnt, 
Wlien she had lost the perfocte mould, 

I The lyke to whomo ehe could not paynte: 
With wringeing hands, how sho did cry, 
And what she said, I know it, 1. 

I knowe »he swore with rageing mvnde, 
Her kyugdome only set apart, 

There was no losse by law of kynde, 

That could have gone so nere her bearte; 
And tliis was chief'ely all her payne, 

Sho could not make the lyke agayne. 

Syth Nature thus gave her the prayse, 

To be the chiefcst worke sho wroughte ; 
ln fayth me thynke some better wayes, 
On your hehalfe myghte well be soughte, 

| Then to compare (as you have done) 
i To raatche the caumlle with the sunne. 


Description of the restlesse state of a 
Lover withsuto to bis Lady, to rue on 
his dieing hart. 

The Sunne hath twyse brought forth his tender 
grene, 

Twyse cladde the earth in lyvely lustinesse; 
Ones have the wyndes the trees dyspoled cleue, 
And once agayne begynnes tlieyr cruelnesse, 
Synce 1 have hyd under my brest the härme, 
That never shall recover liealthfulnesse. 

The wynters hurt recovers with the warme, 

The parclied grene restored is with shade; 

Wliat warmth, alas! may serve for to dysarme 
The frosen hart that rnyne in tlaine hath modo? 
What colde agayne is able to restore 
My fresh grene yeares, that wither thus and 
fade? 

Alas! I sce nothing hath hurt so sore 
. But Tyme, in tyme reduceth a returno : 

In tyme my härme encreasetii more and moro 
And seemes to have my eure allwaye» in scorne; 
i Strange kindes of death, in lyfe that I doe trye 
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At hand to melt, farre off in flame to bume : 

And lyke as tyme lyst to my care applve, 

So doth eche place my comfort cleane refuse. 

All things alive, that seeth the heavens with! 

eye, 

With cloke of night may cover, and excuse 
Itself fron» travayle of the dayes unrest, 

Save I, alaa! against all others use, 

That then styrre up the tormentes of my breaste, 
And curse eche sterre as causer of my fate. 

And when the sunne hath eke the darke opprest, 
And bronght the day, it doth nothing abate 
The travayles of myne endless smarte and 
pavne : 

For then as one tliat hath the light in hate, 

I wish for night more covertly to playne; 

And me withdrawe from every haunted place. 
Lest by my chere my chaunce appeare to playne : 
And in my mvnde I measnre pace by pacc, 

To seeke the place where 1 my seif had lost, 

That day that I was tangled in the lace, 

In semyng slacke, that knitteth evcr most, 

Hut never yet the travayll of my thought 
Of better state, could catche a cause to bost: 

For if I founde sometime that I have sought, 
Those sterres by whom I trusted of the port, 

My saylea do fall, and I ndvaunce right nought; | 
As ankred fast, my Sprites do all resort 
To stand aguzed, and sink in more and more 
The deadly harme which she doth takc in sport. 
Lo! if I seek, how do I lind my sore! 

And if I flee, I cary with me styll 
The venomed sliaft which doth hys force restore 
Hy hast of tlight ; and 1 may plaine my iill 
Unto my seif, unless this carefull song 
Print in your hart soine parcell of my tcne. 

For I, alus! in silence all too long 
Of myne olde hurt yet feele the wound but 
grene. 

Rue on my lufe, or eise your cruel wronge 
Shall well appearo, and by my death bo scne. 


JJescription of the restless estate of a! 
Lover. 

Whcn youth had lcd mo hälfe the race 
Thad Oupidcs scourge had made me ranne ; 

I lookcd back to meet the place, 

Front whence my weary course hcgunne: 

And then I saw howe my desyre 
Misguiding mo had lcd the wave, 

Myne eyne too greedy of theyre hyrc, 

Had made me lose a better prey. 

For when in sighes I Bpent the day, 

And could not cloake my grief with game ; 

The boyling smoke dyd still bewray, 


The present heate of secret flame : 

And when aalt teares do bayne my breast, 
Where love his pleasent travncs hath sowen, 
Her beanty hath the fruytes opprest, 

Ere that the buddes were epronge and blowne. 
And when myne eyen dyd still pnrsue, 

The flying chase of theyre requeat; 

Theyre greedy looks dyd oft renew, 

The hydden wounde within my brcste. 

When every loke these cheekes might stayne, 
From dedly pale to glowing red; 

By out ward signes appeared playne, 

To her for helpe my hart was fled. 

Hut all too late Love learneth me, 

To blvnd theyre eves that eise should see 
My speck led chekes with Cupids hew. 

And now the covert brest I clame, 

That worshipt Cupido secretely; 

And nonrished hys sacred Harne, 

From whence uo blairiug sparkes do flve. 


The Lover excuseth himself of 
suspected change. 

Tbough I regarded not 
The promise made by me, 

Or passed not to spot 
My faith and honestie; 

Yet were my fansie stränge, 

And wilful will to witc; 

If I soughte now to change 
Aialkon for a kite. 

All mon might well dispraise 
My wit and enterprise, 

If I esteemed a pese 
Above a pearle in price : 

Or judged the owle in sight 
The sp&rhauke to exceli; 

Which flyeth but in the night 
As all men know righte well. 

Or if I soughte to saile, 

Into the brittle porte; 

Where anker hold doth faile, 

To such as do resort; 

And leave the hären sure 
Where blowes no blustring winde; 
Nor ficklcnesse in ure 
So farforth as I Hude. 

No, think me not so lighte, 

Nor of so churlish kinde, 

Though it lay in my mighte, 

My boundage to unbinde: 

That I woulde leave the hinde 
To hunt the ganders foe. 

No, no, I have no mindc 
To make exchanges soe; 
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Nor yet to change at all ; 
For thiuke it may not be 
That I »houlde seke to fall 
From my felicitic. 

Desirous for to win, 

And loth for to forgoe, 

Or new change to begin ; 
How may all this be soe? 


Tho fire it cannot frese, 

For it is not his kinde ; 

Nor true love cannot lese 
The constancye of minde : 

Yet as sone shall the tire, 

Want heate to blase and burne, 
As I, in such desire, 

Havo once a thought to turne. 


Vere. 

Edward Yere, siebenzelinter Graf von Oxford, ward 1534 geboren, zeichnete sich bereits 
in seiner Jugend durch glänzende Fähigkeiten aus, studirte in Cambridge , machte darauf grössere 
Reisen und erbte 1562 nach seines Vaters Tode dessen Titel und Besitzungen. Als Oberkam- 
merherr von England war er einer der Richter der unglücklichen Maria Stuart. Erstarb 1604. Sein 
Character wird von seinen Zeitgenossen eben nicht gerühmt; als JUngling soll er ein grosser 
Modenarr und vorzüglich ein Nachahmer italienischer Sitten , weshalb man ihn spottweise tho 
Mirrour of Tuscanismo nannte, als Mann dagegen ein vollendeter llörting gewesen sein. 

Seine meist lyrischen Gedichte, sind nie in einer besonderen Ausgabe erschienen , sondern 
finden sich in gleichzeitigen Sammlungen verstreut. Sie sind voll Anmuth und Grazie , aber 
mitunter auch dunkel und gesucht, und geben ein treues Abbild des damals herrschenden Ge- 
schmacks. 


Fancy and Desire. 

Co me hither, shepherd’s swayne: 

“Sir, what do you require?” 

I prayo thee, shewe to me thy narae. 
“My Dame is Fond Desire.“ 

When wert thou borne , Desire ? 

“In porape and pryme of May.“ 

By whom , sweet boy, wert thou begot? 
“By fond Conceit men say.“ 

Teil me who was thy nurse? 

“FreBh Youth in sugred joy,“ 

What was thy meate and dayly foode ? 
“Sad sighes with great annoy.“ 

What hadst thou then to drinke ? 

“Unsavoury lovers teares.“ 

What cradle wert thou rocked in? 

“In hope devoyde of fearcs.” 

WTiat lulld thee then asleepe? 

“Sweete speech , which likes me best.“ 
Teil me , where is thy dwelling place ? 
“In gentle hartes I rest.“ 

What tliing doth please thee most? 

“To gaze on beautye stille.“ 


Whom dost thou thinke'to be tliy’foe? 
“Disdayn of my good wille.” 

Doth companye displease? 

“Yea , surelye , many one.” 

Where doth Desire delight to live? 

“He loves to live alonc.” 

Doth either tyme or age 
Bringe him unto decaye? 

“No, no, Desire both lives and dyes 
Ten thousand times a daye.“ a 

Then , fond Desire , farewelle, 

Thou art no mate for mee ; 

I »holde be lothe, methinkes, to dwelle 
With such a one as thee. 


The Judgement of Desire. 

The lively larke stretch’t forthe her wyng 
The messengcr of niornyng bright, 

And with her cherefull voyce dyd syng 
(The daie’s approche, dischargyng night: 
When that Aurora, blushyng redd, 
[Discride the gilt of Thetis bedd. 
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I went abroad to take the aire, 

And in the meadds I mett a knight, 

Clad in caruation colour faire : 

I did salute the vouthfull wight, 

Of him I did hi$ name enquire, 

Ho sigh’d and saied it was Desire. 

Desire I did desire to staie, 

Awhile with him I cravcd talke : 

The courteous wight said me no naie, 

Hut hande in hande with me did walke 
Then of Desire I ask'te againe, 

Wliat thing did please and what did pain. 

Ho smil’d, and thus ho answered than; 
Desire can have no greater paine, 

Then for to seo an otlier mau 
The thyng desircd to obtaine : 

Nor greater joye c;ui he then this, 

That to injoye tliat others misse. 


The Shepheards Common dation ofhi 
N i m p h. 

W hat shepheard can expressc 
The favour of her face ? 

To wliom in thia distresse 
I doe nppeale for grace ; 

A thousand cupids flye 
About her gentlc eye ; 

From wliich each throwca a dait 
That kindleth soft sweet lire 
Within my sighing lieart, 

Possessed by desire 

No sweoter lifo I trie 
Than in her love to die. 

The lilly in the field 
That glorios in bis white 
For pureuesse now must yeeld 
And rendor up bis right. 

Heaven pictur'd in her face 
Dotli promise joy and grace. 

Fairo Cyntliiae’s silver light 
That beates on running streames, 

Compares not with her white; 

Whosc haires are all suii - beamea. 

»So bright my nimpli doth sliino 
As day unto my eyne. 

With thia there is a red, 

Bxceedea the dainasko rose: 


Wh ich in her cheekes is spred 
Where every favour growea ; 

In skie there is no starre 
But slie surmounts it farru. 

When Phoebus frora the bed 
Of Thetis doth arise, 

The morning blushing red, 

Tn faire camation wise: 

He shewes in my nimphs face, 
As Queene of every grace. 

Thia pleasant lilly white, 

Thia taint of roseate red, 

Thia Cynthiae’s silver light, 

This sweet faire Dea spred, 

These sun- bearaes in mine eye, 
These beauties mak« me die. 


A Lover disdained complaineth. 

I f ever man had love too dcarly bought, 

So 1 am he that plaies within her muze : 

And tuids no -wuie, to get the same I sought, 
But as the Dere are driven unto the gaze. 
Mysolf to burne , I blowe the lire : 

But shall I coine ny you, 

Of forse I must flie you. 

| What death , alas , may be compared to this ? 

■ I plaie within the raa/.e of my swete foe : 

And when I would of her but crave a kis, 

I Disduine enforceth her aw-aie to goe. 

Myself I check : yet doe I twiste the twinu : 

The pleasure hers, the paiue is myne: 

But shall I comc ny you, 

Of forse I raust flie you. 

You courtly wights, that want your pleasant clioise, 
Lende me a floud of teares to waile my chaunce : 
Happie are thei in love that can rejoyso, 

Tt > th ei r g reute paines, where fortunc doeth ad-vanco. 
But sith iny sute, alas, can uot prevaile 1 
Full fraight with care in grief still will I waile: 
»Sith you will needs flie me, 

I maie not comme ny you. 

W o e m e n. 

If woemen coulde be fayre and yet not fonde, 

Or that theyre Love were firme not lickle still, 

I would uot mervayllo that they muke me bonde 
By seryiso longe to purchase theyre good will : 
But when I se how frayll those creatures are, 
i muse that men forget thein selves so farr. 
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To marcke the choyse they raake , and how they 
changa, 

IIow oft from Phoebus they do flee to Pann, 
Unsettled still , like haggnrdes wild theye ränge, 
These gentlle hyrdes that Hye from man to man : 
Who woulde not soorn© and shako theiu from 
the fyete, 

And let them flye, fayire fooles, whiche waye 
they lyste. 


Yet for di sporte we fewne and flatter bothe, 

To pass the tyme when nothinge eise cau please, 
And trayna them to our Iure with 'subtylle otho, 
Till wearye of they re wiiee, our selves we easse : 
And then we saye, when we theyro faneye trye, 
To playe with fooles, ohl what a foole was I. 


Gascoigne. 

Georgo Gascoigne ward (wahrscheinlich zn Anfang des sechszehnton Jahrhunderts) zu Waltham- 
stow in Essex geboren , studirte zu Cambridge und widmete sich dann der Rechtsgelehrsamkeit. 
Yun seinem Yater wegen Jugendstreiche enterbt, gab er jedoch diese Laufbahn auf, nahm Kriegs- 
dienste in Holland, gerieth in spanische Gefangenschaft, kehrte dann in sein Vaterland zurück und 
wandte sich wieder zur Jurisprudenz. Er staub 1577 zu Staniford. Ausser lyrischen Poesieen 
hinterliess er zwei grössere erzählende Gedichte “The fruites of Warre” und “The Steele glass” 
und Bearbeitungen italienischer und altgriechischer Dramen und ausländischer Dichtungen. Seine 
gesammelten Werke erschienen zuerst zu London 1587 unter dem Titel: The Pleasauntest tVorka 
of George Gascoigne , Esquyre, newlye compyled into one volume, that is to saye : Ilis Flowers, 
Hearbes, Wecdes, the Fruites of Warre,the Comcdie called Suppases , the Trryedi© of Jocasta, the 
Steele-glasse , the Complaint of Phylomene , the Story of Ferdinande Jeronimi and the Pleasure 
of Kenclworth Castle. — Das Letztere ist ein Maskenspiel, welches 1575 zu Kenilworth vor der 
Königin Elisabeth aufgeführt wurdo. — Während seines Lebens erschien bereits eine Sammlung 
von Bearbeitungen ausländischer Gedichte von ihm, mit dem Titel: A Uundrcth Sundrie Flowres, 
bound up in one small Posie etc. 

Anmuth , Eleganz und Gewandtheit in Behandlung der Sprache und Form , Gedankenreich- 
thum und eine gesunde Lebensanschauung verleihen seinen Leistungen nicht geringen Werth, 
doch leidet er auch an den Geschmacksfehlern seiner Zeit, namentlich an dem Streben nach 
Künstlichkeit und dem gesuchten Spiel mit Begriffen und Wörtern. 


The Arraignment of a Lover. 

At Beautyea barre as I dyd stände, 

When f&lse suspect accused mee, 

George (quod the Judge) holde up thy hande, 
Thou art arraignde of Flatterye : 

Teil therefore howe thou wylto bee tryde: 
Whose juxlgemeut here wylt thou abyde? 

My Lordo (quod .T) tlus Lady höre, 
Whome I esteome abovo tho rest, 

Doth knowe my guilte if any were : 

"Wherefore hir doorae »hall please me best 
Let hir boe Judge and Jurour boatlie, 

To trye mee guiltlesse by myno oathe. 

Quod Reauiie , no , it fitteth not 
A Prince hir seife to judge tho cause : 


|Wyll is our Justico well you wot, 

Appointcd to discusse our Lawes : 

If you wyll guiltlesse seeine to goe, 

God and your countrey quitte you so. 

Then Crafte the erver cal’d a quest, 

Of whome was Falshoodo formost feere, 

A pack of pickethankcs were the rest, 

Which came false witnesse for to beare, 

The Jurye suche, the Judge unjust, 

Sentence was sayde I should be trust. 

Jelous the Jay ler bound mee fast, 

To heare the verdite of the byll, 

George (quod the Jmlgo) nowo thou art caat, 
Thou must goe heuce to heavie hill, % 

And there be hangde all bye t4ie head, 

God rest thy soulo when, thou art dead* 
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Downe feil I then npon my knee 
All Hatte before Dame Beauties face, 
And crved , good Ladye pardon mee, 
Which liere appcale unto your grace, 
You knowe if I have beene untrue, 

It was in too much praysing you. 


(Quod BeAutie) well : bicause I guesse, 
What thou dost meane hencefoorth to bee, 
Altkougli thy faultes deserve no lesse, 
Than Justice bere hath judgcd thee,' 
Wylt thou be bounde to stynte all strife, 
And be true prisoner all thy lyfe? 

Yea Madame (quod I) that I shall, 

Loe Fayth and Trueth my suerties: 

Wby then (quod shee) eome when I call, 

I aske no bettcr warrantise. 

Thus am I Beauties bounden thrall, 

At liir commaunde when shee doth calL 


And though tliis Judge doe make suche haste, 
To shead with shame my guiltlesse blood: 

Yet let your pittie first bee plastc, 

To save the man that meant you good, 

So shall you skewe your seife a Queene, 

And I maye bee your servaunt seene. 


Cliristoiilicr Marlowe. 

Das Geburtsjahr dieses genialen, aber zügellosen Dichters ist nicht ermittelt und man weis* 
nur gewiss, dass es in die Zeit der Regierung Eduards VI. fiel. Marlowe studirte 1587 in Cam- 
bridge., vcrlies8 aber die Universität und ward Schauspieler, führte indessen ein regelloses Le- 
ben, machte sich als Freigeist verrufen und starb 1593 an einer Verwendung, die er sich in einem 
Streit zugezogen hatte. 

Unter seinen Trauerspielen, Lust’s Dominion, später von Behu unter dem Titel Abdelazer or 
the Moors Reveuge überarbeitet, Edward II., First Part of Tamburlaine , the Jew of Malta, 
Doctor Faustus etc. zeichnet sich vorzüglich das Letztgenannte (deutsch von Wilhelm Müller, Ber- 
lin 1818) durch Gedankenreichthum, Kraft und Phantasie sehr vortheilhaft aus und verdient un- 
ter den Bearbeitungen der Sage von Faust, als eine der ersten und bedeutendsten, aufmerksame 
Beachtung. — Uebcrhaupt ist Marlowc als der begabteste Vorgänger Shakspeare’s zu betrachten, 
abor eben so roh w r ie genial, gestattete ihm seine wdlde Lebensweise weder die nothwendige Ruhe 
noch die genügende Entwickelung und Reite seiner seltenen Fälligkeiten. 


Scenes 

from the tragical history of the Life 
and Death of Doctor Faustus: by 
Christoph er Marlowe. 

(Faustus in his study, runs through the circle of the 
Sciences ; and beiug satisiied with none of theni , de- 
teraioea to addtol himself to aagie.) 

Faust. Settle thy studies, Faustus, andbegin 
To sound the depth of that thou w T ilt profess ; 
Having commenc’d, be a Divine in show, 

Yet level at the end of every art, 

And live and die in Aristotle’s works. 

Sweet Annlytics, ’tis thou hast ravishM me 
Bene disserere est finis Logices. 

Is , to dispute well, Logic’s chiefest end ? 

Aflurds this art no greater miraele? 

Then read no more ; thou hast attain’d that end 
A greater suhject. fitteth Faustus’ wit. 

Bid Oeconomy farewell : and Galen corae. 

Be a physician, Faustus, heap up gold, 

And be ctemiz’d für some wond'rous eure. 


Summum bonum medicinae sanit as : 
The end of physic is our bodies’ bealth. 

Why, Faustus; hast thou not attäin'd that end? 
Are not thy bills hung up as monuments, 
Whercby whole cities have escap’d the plague, 
And divers desperate inaladies been cured? 

Yet art thou still but Faustus, and a man. 
Couldst thou make men but live etemally, 

Or being dead raise men to life again, 

Then this profession were to be esteem’cL 
Physic farew'ell. Where is Justinian? 

Si una eademque res legatur duobua, 
Alter rem, alter valorem rei, etc. 

A petty case of paltry legacies. 

Exlieredi tari filiuin non potest pater, 
nisi, etc. 

Such is the subject of the Institute, 

And universal body of the Law. 

This study fits a mercenary drudge,] 

Who aims at nothing but extemal trash, 

Too sen ile and illiberal for me. 
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When all is done , Divinity is best. 

Jerome’s bible, Faustus : view it well. 
Stipendium peccati mors est: lia ! Sti- 
pendium. etc. 

The reward of sin is death : that’a hard. 
Sipeccasse negamus, fallimur, etnulla 
est in nobis veritas. 
If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselvcs. 

and there is no truth in us. 
Why then bclike we must sin, and so conse-i 
quently die. 

Aye , we must die an everlasting death. 

What doctrinecall vou this ? Che sera, sera: 
What will be, shall be. Divinity adieu. 

These Metaphysics of Magicians, 

And uecromantic books, are heavenly. 

Lines , Circles , Letters , Charactcrs : 

Aye, the.se are those that Faustus most desires. 
O what a world of profit and delight, 

Of power , of honour , and omnipotence, 

Is promis’d to the studious artizan ! 

All things that move between the quiet poles 
Sliall be at my command. Kmperors and Kings 
Are but obey'd in their several provinccs ; 

But his dominion that exceeds in this, 

Stretcheth as far as doth the mind of man : 

A sound Magician is a Demigod. 

Here tiro my brains to gain a deity. 

How am I glutted witb conceit of this ! 

Shall I make Spirits fetch me what I please? i 
Resolve me of all ambiguities? 

Perform what desperate enterprises I will? 

Pli have them fly to Inclia for gold, 

Ransack the ocean for Orient pearl, 

And scarch all Corners of the new - found world | 
For pleasant fruits and princely delicates. 

FH have them read me stränge philosophy; 

And teil the secrets of all foreign kings : 

FH have them iill the public schools with »kill, 
Wherewith the students shall be bravely clad : 1 

I'll levy soldiers with the coin they bring 
And chase the Print e of Parma from our land, 
And rcign sole king of all the provinces : 

Yea strenger engincs for the brunt of war, 

Tlian was the fiery kecl at Antwerp bridge, 

I'll make my servile Spirits to invent. 

Come German- Val des, and Cornelius, 

And make me wise with your sage Conference. 

Enter Valdcs and Cornelius. 

Faust. Valdes, sweet Valdes, and Cornelius, 
Know that your words have won me at the last, 
To practise Magic and concealcd Arts. 

Philosophy is odious and obscure : 

Both Law and Physic are for petty wits : 


’Tis Magic, Magie, that. bath ravish’d me. 

Then gentle tYiends aid me in this attempt; 

And I that have with subtil syllogisms 
Gravell’d the Pastors of the German Church, 

And made the flowering pride of Wirteinberg 
Swarm to my problems, as th’ infernal Spirits 
On sweet Musaeus when he came to hell, 

Will be as cunning as Agrippa was, 

Whose shadow made all Kurope honour him. 
Vald. Faustus, these books, thy wit, and our 
experience, 

Shall make all nations canonize us. 

As Indian Moors obey their Spanish Lords, 

So shall the Spirits of every Element 
Be always serviceable to us three : 

Like Lions shall they guard us when we please ; 
Like Almain Kutters with their horsemen’s staves, 
Or Lapland Giants trotting by our sides: 
Sometimes like Women , or unwedded Maids, 
Shadowing more bcauty in their airy brows 
Thun have the white breasts of the Queen ofLove. 

Com. The miracles that magic will perform, 
Will make thee vow to study nothing eise. 

He that is grounded in astrology, 

Inricht with tongues, well seen in minerals, 

Math all the principles magic doth require. 

F aust Come shew rac some demonstrations 
magical, 

That I may conjure in some bushy grove, 

And have these joys in full possession. 

Vald. Then haste thee tosoine solitary grove 
And bear wisc Bacon’s and Albanus' works, 

The Hebrew Psalter, and New Testament ; 

And whatsoever eise is requisite 

We will iuform thee, ere our Conference coase. 

Faustus bring instructcd in the elcments of magic by 
his friends Valdes and Cornelius, sells his soul to 
the devil , to liave an Evil Spirit at his command lor 
twenly-four years. “ When the years are expired, 
the devils claim his soul. 

Faustus, the night of his death. Wagner, his servant. 

Faust. Say, Wagner, thou hast perused my 
Will, 

IIow dost thou like it? 

Wag. Sir, so wondrous well, 

As in all humble duty I do yield 
My life and lasting Service for your lovo. 

(Exit.) 

Three Scholar* enter. 

Faust. Gramercy, Wagner. 

Welcome Gentlemen 

First Sch. Now worthy Faustus, methink* 
your looks are chang'd. 
Faust. Oh, Gentlemen. 

Sec. Sch. What ails Faustus ? 


* 
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Faust. Ah my sweet chamber-fellow , had 
I lived with tliee, tkeu had I lived still , but now 
must die etemally. Look, Sirs, comes he not? 

comes he not? 

First Sch. O my dear Faustus, what im- 
ports this fear? 

S e c. S c h. Is all our pleasure turn'd to me- 
lauchol v ? 

Third Sch. Ile is not well with being o ver 
solitary. 

Sec. Sch. Ifitbe so, we will have physicians, 
aud Faustus shall be cured, 

Third. Sch. 'Tis but a surfeit, Sir; fear 
nothing. 

Faust. A surfeit o f a deadly sin that hath 
damn’d both body and soul. 

8 ec. Sch. Yet, Faustus, lock up to heaven, 
and remembcr mercy is infinite. 

Faust But Faustus’ oflence can ne’er be 
pardoned. The sorpent that tempted Eve may be 
saved, but not Faustus. O Gentlemen, bear me 
with patiunce, and tremble not at my speeches. 
Though my hcart pant and quiver to remembcr 
tliat I have beeil a student here thesethirty years. 

0 would I had ne’er seen Wirtemberg, never read 
book ! aud what Wunders I have dune , all Ger- 
rnany can witness, yea all the world: for wkich, 
Faustus hath lost both Germany and the world, 
yea heaven itself, heaven the seat of God, the 
throne of the blessed, the kingdoin of joy, and 
must remain in hell for ever.. Hell, O bell, for 
ever. Sweet friends, what shall become of Fau- 
stus being in hell for ever ? 

Sec. Sch. Yet Faustus call on God. 

Faust. OnGod whom Faustus hath abjured? 
on God whom Faustus hath blasphemed? O my 
God , I would weep but the devil draws in my 
tears. Gush furtli blood instead of tears , yea life 
and soul. Oh, he Btays my tongue : I would 
lift up my hands, but see, tbey hold’em, they 
hold’em. 

Scholar». Who, Faustus? 

Faust. God forbid it indoed, but Faustus 
hath done it : for the vain pleasure of four and 
twenty years hath Faustus lost eternal joy 
and felicity. I writ them a bill with mine own 
blood, the date is expired : this is the tiine , and 
he will fetch me. 

First. Sch. VThy did not Faustus teil us of 
this before, that Divines might have prayed for i 
thee? 

F a u b t. Oft have I thought to have done so ; ! 
but the devil threatened to tear me in pieces if 

1 namod God; to fetch me body and soul if I 
ouce gave ear to divinity : and now it is too late. 
Gentlemen, away, lest you perish with me. 

S e c. S c h. O what may we do to save Faustus ? J 


Faust Talk not of me but save yonrselves 
and depart. 

Third Sch. God will strengthen me, I will 
stay with Faustus, 
First Sch. "Tempt not God, sweet friend, 
but let us into the next room and pray for him. 

Faust Aye, pray for me, pray for me ; and 
what noise soever you hoar, com« not unto me, 
for notliing can rescue me. 

Sec. Sch. Pray thow, and we will pray, that 
God may have mercy upon thee. 
Faust Gentlemen, farewell; if 1 live tili 
morning, I’ll visityou: if not, Faustus is gone 
to helL 

S c h o 1 a r s. Faustus farewell. 

Faustus alonc. The Clock strikes Eleven. 
Faust O Faustus. 

Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 

And then thou must be damn'd perpetually. 
Stand still you ever moving spheres of heaven, 
That time may cease and midnight never come. 

; F air nature's Eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day : or let this hour bc but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 

That Faustus may repent and save bis souL 
Olentelentecurrite noctis oquL 
The stars move still , time runs , the clock will 
strike, 

The devil will come, and Faustus must be damn’d. 

0 I will leap to heaven: who pulls me down? 

1 See wkere Christ’s blood will save me : Oh , my 

Christ, 

Rend not my heart for naming of my Christ. 

Yet will I call on him : O spare me, Lucifer. 
Where is it now? ’tis gone; 

And see, a threatning arm, and angry brow. 
Mountains and hills come, come and fall onme, 
And hide me from the heavy wrath of heaven. 
No? then will I keadlong run into the earth: 
Gape earth. O no, it will not harbour me. 

You stars that reign’d at my nativity, 

Whose infiueiice have allotted dcath and hell, 
Now draw up Faustus like a foggy mist 
Into the eutrails of yon labouring cloud; 

That wlien you vomit fortli into tho air, 

My limbs may issue from youf smoaky mouths, 
But let my soul mount and ascend to heaven. 

The watcb strikes. 

0 half tho hour is post: ’twill all be paet anon. 

O if my soul must suffer für my sin, 

Jmpose som* ead to my incessant pain. 

Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years., 

A hundred thousand, and at the last be saved : 
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No end is limited to damned souls. 

Why wert thou not a creature wanting soul? 

Or why is thia immortal that thou hast? 

Oh Pythagoras’ Metempsyooßis, were that true, 
This soul should fly from me, and I be chang’d 
Into some brutiah heust. 

All beasts are happy, for when they die, 

Their souls are soon disaolv’d in elements : 

But mine must live still to be plagued in hell. 
Curat be the parents that engender 'd me: 

No, Faustus, curae thyself, curae Luciter, 

That hath depriv’d thee of the joys of heavcn. 

The clock strikes twelvc. 

It strikes, it strikes; now, body, turn to air, 

Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell. 

0 soul, be chang'd into small water drops, 

And fall into the ocean ; ue’er be found. 

Thunder, and enter ihc devils. 

O merey heaven, look not so üerce on me. 
Adders and serpents, let me breathe awhile : 
Ugly hell gape not; come not Luciter: 

1*11 burn my books : Oh Mephistophilis. 

Enter Scholars. 

First Sch. Come Gentlemen, let us go visit 
Faustus, 

For such a dreadful night was never seen 


Since first the world’s creation did begin; 

Such fearful shrieks and cries were never heard. 
Pray heaven the Doctor have escaped the 
danger. 

Sec. Sch. O help us heavens, sec here are 
Faustus' limbs 

All torn asunder by the hand of dcath. 

ThirdSch. The devil whom Faustus serv’d 
hath torn him thus : 
For twixt the hours of twelve and oue, me- 
thought, 

I lieard him shriek und call aloud for help; 

At whicli sauio time the house seem’d all on fire 
With dreadful horror of these damned fiends. 
Sec. Sch. Well Gentlemen, though Faustus* 
end be such 

As everv Christian heart laments to iliiuk on: 
Yet, für he was a Scholar once adroired 
For wondrous knowledge in our German schools, 
We'll give bis maugled limbs due burial: 

And all the scholars, clotlTd in mouming black, 
Sha.ll wait upon bis heavy funeraL 

Chorus. Cut is the branch that might have 
grown full ßtrait, 

And bumed is Apollo’s laurel bough 

That sometime grew within this leamed man : 

Faustus is gone. Regard his hellish fall, 

Whose fiendfull fortune may exhort the wise 
Only to wonder at unlawful tliings : 

Whose deepness doth entice such forward wits 
To practise more than heavenly power permits. 


1* c e I e. 


lieber das Leben dieses Mannes ist weiter Nichts bekannt, als dass er, ein Vorgänger Shak« 
speare’s, 1579 Magister der freien Künste in Oxford und dann Stadtpoet in London wurde und 
noch zu seines grossen Nachfolgers Zeit lebte, jedoch vor 1597 starb. Er hinterliess fünf Stücke: 
The Arraignment of Paris, 1584 gedruckt; Edward I. (4°, 1593) The Old Wive’s Tale (4°, 1595) 
King David and Fair Bethsabe, nach seinem Tode 1599 gedruckt, und The Turkish Mahomet and 
Hyron the Fair Greek, das nie gedruckt wurde und verloren gegangen ist, so wie mehrere von 1589 
bis 1593 verfasste Gelegenheitsgedicht«. David and Bethsabe findet sich abgedruckt im 2. Bande 
von Dodaley’s Collection of old plays. — 

Peele war roh aber genial, voller Fehler aber anch voll guter Eigenschaften als Dichter und 
besass für seine Zeit eine seltene Herrschaft über Sprache und Form ; eigentliches Interesse bietet 
er jedoch nur durch den Vergleich mit seinem grossen Nachfolger. 
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Scene 

from the Love of King David and fair 
Bethsabe, with the Tragedy of Absa- 
lom: by George Peele. 

(Reliisabe witli her raaid balhiqg: »he sings and Da- 
vid sits alonc viewing her.) 

The song. 

Hot sun , cool fire , tempor'd with sweet air, 
Black shade, lair nurse, shadow my white hair, 
Shine sun , burn fire , hrenthc air and ease me, 
Black shade, fair nurse, sltreud tne and plcaseine; 
Shadow (my sweet nurse) keep nie firoin burning, 
Make not my glad cause , cause of mouruing. 

Let not my beauty’s iire 
Enflaine unstaid desire, 

Nor pierce any bright eye 
That wandereth lightly. 

Bethsabe. Come gentle Zephyr trick’d with 
tliose perfumes 

That erst in Eden sweetned Adain’s love, 

And stroke mv bosom with the silken fan : 

This shade (sun -proof) is yet no proof for thee, 
Thy body smoother than this wavelcss spring, 
And purer than the substanee of tl»e same, 

Can creep throngh that his lances cannot pierce. 
Thou and thy sister soft and sacred Air, 

Goddess of life and goveruoss of health, 

Keeps every fountain fresh and arbor sweet; 

No brüten gate her passage can repulse, 

Nor bushy thicket bar thy subtle bre&th 
Then deck thee with thy loose delightsome robes, 
And on thy wings bring delicate perfumes, 

To play the wantons with us through the leaves. 

David. WTiat tunes, what words, what looks, 
what wonders pierce 
My soul, incensed with a suddeu fire! 

What tree, what shade, what spring, what paradise, 
Enjovs the beautv of so fair a dame ! 

Fair Eva , plae'd in perfect happiness, 

Lending her praise-notes to the liberal heavens, 


Struck with the accents of Arcbangels’ tunes, 
Wrought not more pleasure to her husband’s 
tiioughts, 

Than this fair woman’s words and notes to mine. 
May that sweet plain that bcars her pleasant 
weight, 

Be still enamcl’d with discolour’d flowers; 

That precious fount hear sand of purest gold ; 
And for the pebble , let the silver streams 
That pierce earth’s bowel» to maintain the sonreo, 
Play lipon rubies, sapphires, chrvsolitcs; 

The brini let be imbrae’d with golden curls 
i(>f muss that sleeps with sound the waters make 
For joy to feed the fount with their recourse ; 

Let all the gras» that beautiiies her bower 
Bear manna every morn instead of dew ; 

Or let the dew be sweeter far than that 

That hangs like chains of pearl on Ilermon hill, 

Or balm which trickled from old Aaron’s beard. 

Enter Cusay. 

See Cusay, see the flower of Israel, 

The faircst daughter that obeys the king 
In all the land the Lord suhdued to me. 

Fairer than Isaac’s lover at the well, 

Brighter than inside bark of new-hewn cedar, 
Sweeter than fiatnes of fine perfumed myrrh; 

And comelier than the silver clouds that dance 
On Zephyr’a wings before the king of Heaven. 

C usay. Is it not Bethsabe the Ilethite’s wife 
Urias , now at Kabath siege with Joab? 

David. Go now and bring her quickly to 
the King; 

Teil her , her graces hath found grace with him. 
C u s a y. I will my Lord. 

David. Bright Bethsabe sball wash in Da- 
vid’s bower 

In water mix’d with purest almond flower, 

And bathe her beautv in the milk of kids, 

Bright Bethsabe gives earth to my desires, 
Verdure to earth, and to that verdure flowers, 
To flowers sweet odours, and to odours wings, 
That carries pleasures to the hearts of Kings. 


Raleigh. 

Sir Walter Raleigh ward 1552 zu naves-Farm in Dcvonshire geboren, studirte in Oxford 
und widmete sich dann der Rechtswissenschaft. Die bewegte damalige Zeit bewog ihn jedoch, den 
Studien zu entsagen und Kriegsdienste zu nehmen. Nachdem er sich in Frankreich, den Nieder- 
landen und Irland durch seine Tapferkeit ausgezeichnet, kehrte er nach England zurück und 
erwarb sich die Gunst der Königin Elisabeth. Unter ihrer Regierung that er sich wiederholt 
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hervor durch seine Theilnahme an der Zerstörung der Armada , die ColonisAtion von Virginien, 
dem er der jungfräulichen Monarchie zu Ehren diesen Namen gab, so wie durch viele andere 
grossartige Unternehmungen mehr, weshalb er auch von ihr mit Würden und Ehren geschmückt 
wurde und viele wichtige Aemter bekleidete. Mit ihrem Tode erlosch aber sein Stern; ihr Nachfol- 
ger Jacob I. hasste ihn und liess ihn, wegen nichtiger Gründe, absetzen und zum Tode verdammen. 
Das Urtheil wurde jedoch in Kerkerstrafe verwandelt und Raleigh musste zwölf Jahre lang im 
Tower schmachten. Endlich erhielt er seine Freiheit wieder und den Auftrag, das Gold aus den 
Minen von Guiana auszutiihren. Diese Expedition missglückte jedoch und in Folge dessen wurde 
er bei seiner Rückkehr nach England von Neuem gefänglich eingezogen, und da man wegen seines 
Betragens in Guiana Nichts auf ihn zu bringen vermochte, in Krallt des früheren Todesurtheils 
am 24. October 1618 enthauptet Männlich erlag er seinem Schicksal. 

Neben mehreren andern Schriften hinterliess er ein grosses Werk in Prosa, eine Weltgeschichte 
(History of the World. London 1552 in Folio), cino jetzt zwar veraltete, für ihre Zeit aber höchst 
verdienstliche Arbeit. Als Dichter hat er sich vorzüglich durch eben so originelle als aumuthige 
Lieder ausgezeichnet ; seine poetischen Leistungen erscliienen jedoch nicht besonders , sondern 
finden sich in meist gleichzeitigen Sammlungen verstreut 


The Shepheard to the Flowers. 


The Shepheard* Doscription of Lore. 


Sweet violets, Love’s paradise , that spread 
Your gracious odours, whicb you couched beare 
Within your pal io face9, 

Upon the gentle wing of sorne calme breatliing 
winde, 

That playea amidst the plaino 
If by the favour of propitious starres you gaine ! 
Such grace as in mv ladie’s bosome place to finde, 
Be proud to touch tbose places ! 

And when her warmth your moysture forth dotli 
weare, 

Whereby her daintie parts are sweet ly fed, 
Your honours of the flowric meades I pray, 

You pretty daughters of the earth and sunne, 
With milde and seemely breathing streite display 
My bitter sighs , that have my hart undone ! 

Vermillion roses, that with new dayes rise, 
Display your crimson folds fresh looking faire, 
Whose radiant bright disgraces 
The rieh adorned rayes of roseate rising morne ! 
Ah, if her virgin’s hand 

Do pluck your pmrse . ere Phoebus view the land, 
And vaile your gracious pompe in lovely Na- 
ture’s scorne, 

If chaunce my mistresse traces 
Fast by your flowers to.take the Sommer ’s ayre, 
Then wofull blushing tempt her glorious eyes 
To spread their teares, Adonis’ death reporting, 
Whose drops of bloud , within your leaves con- 
sorting, 

Report fair Venus’ moanes to have no end! 
Then may Remorse, in pittving of my smart, 

Drie up my teares , and dwell within her hart ! 


Melibeus. 

Shepheard, wbat’s Love, I pray thee teil? 
Faustus. 

It is that fountaine, and that well, 

Where plcasure and repentance dwell : 

It is, perhaps , that sauncing bell, 

That toules all into heaven or hell : 

And tlii s is Luve, as 1 heard teil. 

Melibeus. 

Yet what is Love, I prethee say? 

Faustus. 

It is a worke on holy - day, 

It is December matcli’d with May, 

When lustie bloods in fresh aray 
Heare ten months after of the play : 

And tliis is Love, as I heare say. 

Melibeus. 

Yet what is Love, good Shepheard saine? 
Faustus. 

It is a sun-shine mixt with raine; 

It is a tooth-ach; or like paine : 

It is a game , where none dotli gaine. 

The lass saith no , and would full faine : 

And tliis is Love , as I heare say. 

Melibeus. 

Yet what is Love , good Shepheard show? 
Faustus. 

A tliing that creepes, it cannot goe ; 

A prize that p&sseth to and fro, 
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A thing for one, a thing for nioc, 

And he that prooves s hall find it so, 
And, Shepheard, this U Love I trow. 


The silent Lover. 

P&ssions are likened best to floods and streames ; 

The shallow munnur, bat the deepe aredumb. 
So , when aflfectiona yield discourse , it seeras 
The botiom is but shallow wbence they corae : 
They that are rieh in words must needs discover, 
They are but pour in that which makes a lover. 

Wrong not , sweet mistresse of my heart, 

The conquest of thy bcautie, 

With thinking that he feels no smart, 

Who sues for no compassion! 

Since , if my plaints were not t* approve 
The conquest of thy beautie, 

It comes not from dofect of love, 

But fear t’ cxceed my dutie. 

For, knowing that I sue to serve 
A sainte of such perfection, 

As all desire , but none deserve 
A place in her ailection, 

I rather choose to want reliefe 
Than venture the revealing : 

Where glory recommends the griefe, 

Despaire disdains the healing ! 

Thus those desires that boil so high 
In any mortal lover, 

When Reason cannot make them die, 

Discretion them must cover. 

Yet when Discretion doth bereave 
The plaintes that I should utter, 

Then your Discretion may perceive 
That Silence is a Suitor. 

Silence in Love bewrrays moro woo 
Than words, though nure so witty; 

A beggar that is dumb, you know, 

May challenge double pittyl 

Then wrong not, dearest to my heart! 

My love for secret passion; 

He smarteth most that hides bis smart, 

And sues for no compassion! 


j A Vision upon the Fftiry Queen. 

Methought I saw the grave, where Laura lay 
I Within that temple, where the vestal Harne 
i Was wont to buru; and, passing by that way, 

To see that buried; dust of living fame, 
Whose tuinb fair Love, and fairer Virtue kept: 
All suddenly I saw the Fairy Queen; 

At whose approach the soul of Petrarch wept. 
And, from thenceforth, those Graces were not 
eeen ; 

jFor they this Queen attended; in whose stead 
j Oblivion laid him down on Laura’s hearse: 
llereat the bardest stones were seen to bleed, 
And groans of buried ghosts the heavens did 
pierce : 

Where Homer*a spright did tremble all for grief, 
And curs’d the access of that celestial thief! 


The Lye. 

Goe, soule, the bodies guest, 
Upon a thankelesse arrant; 

Feare not to touebe the best, 

The truth shall be thy warrant: 
Goe, since I needs must dye, 
And give the world the lye. 

Goe, teil the court it glowes 
And sliines like rotten wood; 
Goe, teil the church it showes 
What’s good, and doth no good; 
If church and court reply, 

Then give them both the lye. 

Teil potentates they live 
Acting by otliers actions; 

Not lov’d unlesse they give, 

Not strong but by their factions; 
If potentates reply, 

Give potentates the lye. 

Teil men of high condition 
That rule affairs of state, 

Their purpose is amhition, 
Their practise onely hate; 

And if they once reply, 

Then give them all the lye. 

Teil them that brave it most, 
They beg for more by spending, 
Who in their greutest cost 
Seck nothing but commending ; 
And if they make reply, 

Spore not to give the lye. 
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Teil zeale, it lacks devotion; 
Teil love, it is but lust; 

Teil tiine, it is but raotion ; 

Teil flesh, it ia but dust; 

And wish them not replv, 

Für thou must give the Ive. 

Teil age, it daily wasteth; 

Teil honour, how it altera; 

Teil beauty, how she blnsteth; 
Teil favour, how she faltera; 
And aa they shall reply, 

Give cach of them the lye. 

Teil wit, how much it wrangles 
Jn tickle pomts of nieencsse; 
Teil wisedome, she entangles 
Herseife in over- wisenesso; 
And if they do reply 
Straight give them both the lye. 

Teil physicke of her boldnesse; 
Teil skill, it is pretension; 

Teil charity of coldnesse; 

Teil law, it is contention; 

And as they yield reply, 

So give them still the lye. 


Teil fortnne of her blindneaae; 

Teil Nature of decay; 

Teil friendsliip of unkindnesse; 

Teil justice of dclay; 

And if they dare reply, 

Then give them all the lye. 

Teil arta, they have no soundnesse, 

But vary by esteeming ; 

Teil schooles they want profoundnesse ; 
And stand too much on seeming; 

If arts and schooles reply, 

Give arts and schooles the lye. 

Teil faith, it's fled the citie; 

Teil how tlie country erreth; 

Teil, manhood sliakes off pitie, 

Teil, vertue least preferreth; 

And, it* they do reply, 

Spare not to give the lye. 

So, when thou hast, as I 
Commanded thee, dono blabbing, 
Although to give the lye 
Deserves no less than stabbing, 

Yet stab at thee who will, 

No stab the soule can kill. 


§penser. 

Edmund Spenser, der erste grosse epische Dichter der Engländer, ward zu London, wahr- 
scheinlich im Jahre 1553 geboren. Er studirte in Cambridge, verliess aber diese Universität bald 
wieder und widmete sich nun poetischen Leistungen. Seine erste Arbeit war “The Shepherds 
Calemlar;” sie erwarb ihm die Gunst des Sir Philipp Sidney und der Königin Elisabeth, doch war 
ihm der Erstere förderlicher als die Monarchin, da ihm hier der alte Staatsmann Burleigh, der 
überhaupt keine Dichter leiden konnte, stets im Wege stand. Nachdem er eine zeitlang in kind- 
licher Zurückgezogenheit gelebt, begab er sich wieder nach London und begleitete dann den Grafen 
Leicester als Secretair nach Irland. Hier erhielt er zur Belohnung für seine Dienste, ein kleines 
Landgut, wo er sein grosses Gedicht, “The Faerie Queene,” vollendete. Bald nachher brach eine 
Empörung in Irland aus, die ihm sein ganzes Vermögen und eins seiner Kinder raubte und ihn 
zwang, nach England zurückzukehren. Er lebte hier noch zwölf Jahre, wahrscheinlich in Armuth 
und Entsagung, denn Alles, was die Königin für ilm that, war, dass sie ihm eine jährliche Pension 
von 50 1. st. bewilligte. Seine irdischen Ueberreste wurden nach seinem 1598 erfolgten Tode in 
der Westminster- Abtei neben Clmucer beigesetzt und ihm durch den Grafen von Essex ein 
Monumeut errichtet. 

Als Dichter zeichnet sich Spenser durch reiche schöpferische Einbildungskraft, tiefes Gefühl 
und eine seltene Herrschaft über Sprache und Form höchst bedeutend aus. Leider blieb sein 
grosses Gedicht, dieFeenköuigin, für das er eine eigene zehnzeilige Strophe, die nuch ihm benannte 
Spenser-Stanze erfand, unvollendet, da die letzte Hälfte desselben verloren ging. Die beste Aus- 
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gäbe seiner sümmilichen Werke ist die von Todd besorgte, London 1806, 8 Bde. in 8. — Die 
Faerie queeue ward oft besondere aufgelegt; die beste Ausgabe erschien London 1751, 3 Bde. in 4. 
Es ist ein romantisches allegorisiremles Epos, dessen Inhalt der Dichter dem Sagenkreise des 
Königs Arthur entlehnte. 


From the Faerie Queene. 

Much wondred Guyon at the fayre aspect 
Of that sweet place, yet suffred no delight 
To sincke int«» his sence, uor luiiid afft et ; 

But passed forth, and lookt still forward right, 
Brydling his will and maystcring his inight: 

Till that he came unto another gate; 

No gate, but like one, being goodly dight 
Will» bowes and braunehos , which did broad 
dilate 

Their clasping armes in wanton wreathiugs in- 
tricate : 


So fashioned a porch with rare deviee 
Arclit over head with an einbraeing. vine, 

Whose bouuehes hanging d«'wne seeind to entice 
All pasf-ers-bv to taste their lushious wine 
And dir! theinseh es into their hands incline, 

As freely offering to be gathered; 

Some deepe empurpled as the hyaciue, 

Some as the rubine laughiug sweetely red, 

Some like faire emeraudes, not yet well ripened : 


And thern amongst some were of burnisht gold, 
So inade by art to beautify the rest, 

Which did themselves emongst the leaves en- 
fold, 

As lurking from the vew of covetous guest, 

That the weake boughes with so rieh load 
opprest 

Did bow adowne as overburdenetL 
Under that porch a comely dame did rest 
Clad in fayre weedes but fowle disordered, 

And garments loose that seemd unmeet for 
womauhed : 


In her left haud a cup of gold she held. 

And with her right the riper fruit did reach, 
Whose sappy Mquor, that with fulnesse sweld, 
Into her cup she scruzd with daintie breach 
Of her fine fingers, without fowle empeach, 

That so faire winepresse made the wine more 
sweet: 

Thereof she usd to give to drinke to each, 

Whom passing by she happened to meet: 

It was her guise all straungers goodly so to 
greet. 


So she to Guyon offred it to tast; 

Who, taking it out of her tender hond, 

The cup to ground did violently cast, 

That all in peeces it was broken fond. 

And with the liquor stained all the lond: 
Whereat Excesse exceedinly was wroth, 

Yet no’te the same ainend, ne yet withstond, 

But suft'ered him to passe, all werc she loth; 
Who, nouglit regarding her displeasure, forward 
goth. 

There the most daintie paradise on ground 
Itselfe doth offer to his »ober eye, 

In which all pleasures plenteously abownd, 

And none does others happinesse envye; 

The painted ilowres; the trees upshooting hye; 
The dales for shade; the hilles for breatliing 
space ; 

The trembling groves; tlie christall running by; 
And, that which all faire workes doth most 
aggrace, 

The art, which all that wrought appeared in no 
place. 

One would have thought (so eunningly the rüde 
And scorned partes were mingled with the fine), 
That Nature had for wantonesse ensude 
Art, and that Art at Nature did repiue; 

!So striviug each th* other to undermine, 

Each did the others worke more beautify; 

So di ff ring both in willes agreed in fine; 

So all agreed, through sweete diversity, 

This gardin to adorne with all variety. 

And in the midst of all a fountaine stood, 

Of richest substance that on Earth might bee, 

So pure and shiny that the silver flood 
Through every channell running one might see; 
Most goodly it with curious ymageree 
Was over- wrought, and shapes of naked boyeB, 
Of which some seemd with lively jollitee 
To tly about, playing their w’anton toyes, 

| Whvlest others did themselves embay in liqtdd 
joyes. 

And over all of purest gold was spred 
A trayle of yvie in his native hew : 

For the rieh metall was so coloured, 

That wight, who did not well avis’d it vew, 
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Would surely deeme it to bee yvie trew; 

Low hi« lascivious armes adown did creepe, 

That themselves dipping in the sllver dew 
Their fleecy flowrea they fearefullv did steepe, 
Which drops of christall seemd for wantones to 
weep. 

Infinit streamcs continually did weil 

Out of this fountaiue, sweet and faire to see, 

The which into an ample laver feil, 

And abortiv grew to so great quantitie, 

That like a litle lake it seemd to bee, 

Whose depth exceeded 110t tliree cubiis hight, 
That through the waves one might thc bottom 
see, 

All puv T d beneath with jaspor shining bright, 
That seemd the fountaine in that sea did savle 
upright. 

And all the margent round about was sott 
With shadv laurell trees, thence to defend 
The sunny beames which on the billowcs bett, 
And those which therein bathed mote offend. 

As Guyon hapned by the same to wend, 

Two naked damzelles he therein espyde, 

Which therein bathing seemed to coutend 
And wrestle wantonly, ue car'd to hyde 
Their daiuty partes from vew of any which them 
eyd. 

Sometimes the one would lift the other quight 
Above the waters, and then downe againc 
Iler plong, as over-maystered by might, 

Where both awliile would covered retnaine, 

Aud each the other from to rise restraine; 

The whiles their snowy lirabes, as through a 
vele, 

So through the christall waves appeared plainu: 
Then suddeinly both would themselves unliele, 
And th’ amorous sweet spoiles to greedy eyes 
revele. 

As that faire starre, the messenger of morne, 

His deawy face out of the sea doth reare: 

Or as the Cyprian goddesse, new ly borne 
Of th’ ocean’s fruit full froth, did first appeare: 


Such seemed they, aml so their yellow heare 
Christalline humor dropped downe apace. 

Whom such when Guyon saw, he drew him 
neare, 

And somewhat gan relent bis earncst pacej 
His stubborne brest gan Beeret pleasaunce to 
embrace. 

The wanton inaidens him espying, stood 
Gazing awhile at his unwonted guise; 

Then th’ one herselfe low ducked in the flood, 
Ahnsht tliat her a stramiger did avise: 

Lut th* other rather higher did arise 
And her two lilly paps aloft displayd, 

And all, that might his nieltiug hart entyse 
To her delights, she unto him bewrayd; 

The rest, hidd underneath, him moro desirous 
müde. 

With that the other likewise up arose, 

And her faire lockes, which formerly were • 
bownd 

Up in one knott, she low adowne did lose, 

Which flowing long and thick her cloth’d 
arownd, 

And th’ yvoric in golden mantle gownd: 

So that faire speetacle from him was reft, 

Yet that which reft it no lesse faire was 
fownd : 

So hidd in lockes and waves from lookers theft, 
Nought but her lovely face she for his looking 
left. 

Withall she laughed, and she blusht withall, 

That blushing to her laughter gave niore grace, 
And laughter to her blushing, as did fall. 

Now when they spyde the knight to slacke his 
pace 

Thein to behold, and in his sparkling face 
The secrcte sign« of Itindled lust appeare, 

Their wautou merriments they did encreace, 

And to him beckned to approch more neare. 

And ahewd bim many sights tliat corage cold 
could reare. 


V* 
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Siilney. 


Sidney. 

Einer der grossartigsten und ausgezeichnetsten Männer der bedeutenden Zeit, der er angehört©, 
ward Sir Philipp Sidney am 20. November 155-1 zu Penshurst in Kent geboren, studirte noch sehr 
jung in Oxford und machte dann eine grosse Heise durch Europa. Bei seiner Rückkehr vermahlte 
er sich, aber seine Gattin, so schön sie auch sein mochte, war nicht die Damo seines Herzens, dies 
gehörte der Lady Penelope Devereux (der Philoclea seine** Arkadiens und der Stella seines 
Astrophel) welche Familienrücksichten ihm verwehrt hatten als Gemahlin heimzufUliren. Die 
Königin Elisabeth schenkte ihm schon früh ihre Gunst und Sidney zeigte sich als tapferer Krieger 
wie als umsichtiger Staatsmann derselben fortwährend im höchsten Grade würdig. Er starb an 
einer, bei der Schlacht von Zütphen aiu 22. September 1586 erhaltenen tödtlicben Wunde und 
wurde mit grosser Pracht in der St. Paulskirche zu London beigesetzt. 

Sidney hinterliess einen mit Versen untermischten Schäferroman, Arkadia, eine zusammen- 
hängende Reihe von Sonetten, Astrophel and Stella betitelt, viele kleinere, besonders lyrische 
Gedichte und einige prosaische Schriften. Die beste Ausgabe seiner sämmtlichen Werke ist die 
vierzehnte, London 1725, 3 Bde. in 8. — Eine ausführliche Biographie des vortrefflichen Mannes 
lieferte Th. Zeuch, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Ph. S. York 1800. 1 Bd. in 4. 

Als Dichter zeichnet er sich durch Eleganz, Zartheit, Gedankenreichthum, Phantasie und tiefes 
Gefühl, so wie durch Herrschaft Über Form und Sprache sehr ehrenvoll aus; doch ist er auch nicht 
frei von dem herrschenden Geschmack seiner Zeit und sein Bestreben das Klassische mit dem 
Romantischen zu verbinden, führte ihn mitunter zu Verirrungen. Dahin gehört z. B. sein Versuch, 
englische Hexameter und Alexandriner zu bilden, den man als gänzlich mißglückt betrachten muss. 
Unter seinen kleinen Liedern findet sich dagegen mehr ah ein Meisterwerk. 


Song. 

Who is it that this darke night, 
Underueath my window playneth? 

It is one, who from thy sight 
Being (ah!) exil’d, disdayneth 
Ev’ry other vulgär light. 

Why, alas! and are you he? 

Be not yet those fancies changed? 

Dere. when you find change in ine, 

Though from me you be estranged, 

Let my chaunge to ruine be. 

Well, in absence this will dy; 

Leave to see, and leave to wonder. 
Absence sure will helpe, if I 

Can learno, how my seife to sunder 
From wbat in my he&rt doth ly. 

But time will these thoughts remove; 

Time dotb work w bat no mau knoweth; 
Time doth as tlie subject prove; 

With time still affection groweth 
In the faithfull turtle-dove. 

Wbat if ye new beauties see, 

Will not they stir new affection? 

I will thinke thy pictures be, 

Image-like, of saint s perfect ion 
Poorely counterfeting thee. 


But your reason's purest light, 

Bids you leave such minds to nourish. 
Dere, do reason no such spitc; 

Never doth thy beauty fiourish 
More then in thy reason’s sight 

But the wrongs love beares, will raake 
Love at leagth leave undertaking. 

No, the rnore fooles it do shake, 

In a ground of so finne rnaking, 

Deeper still they drive the stäke. 

Peace! I think that some give care; 

Come no rnore, lest I get anger. 

Blisse, I will my blisse forbeare; 

Fearing (sweete) you to endangcr; 

But my soule shall harbour there. 

Well, begone; begone, I say, 

Lest that Argus eyes perceive you. 

O unjust is fortune's swayl 

Which can make me thus to leave you$ 
And from lowts to run away. 
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Song. 

Have I caught my heav’nly jewell, 
Teaching ileept raost faire to be? 

Now will I teach her that ehe, 

Wlien »he wakes, is too too cruell. 

Since sweet sleep her eye« hath chann’d 
The two only darts of Love ; 

Now will I, with that boy, prove 
So me play, while he is disarm ’d. 

Her tongae, waking, still refuseth, 

Giving flrankly niggard no: 

Now will I, with that boy, prove 
What no her tongue, sleeping, uscth. 

See the hand which, waking, gardetb, 
Sleeping, grants a free resort: 

Now will I invade the fort ; 

Cowards Love with losse rewardeth. 

But, 0 foole! thinke of the danger 
Of her just and high disduine: ^ 

Now will I, alas ! refraine ; 

Love feares nothing eise but anger. 

Yet those lipg, »o aweetly awelling, 

Do invite a stealing kisse : 

Now will I but venture this, 

Who will read, must first learne spelling. 

Oh! sweet kisse! but ah! shc’s waking; 
Low’ring beautic chastens me: 

Now will I away hence flee: 

Foole! more foole! for no more taking. 


Song. 

O Y o u that heare tliia voice, 

O you that see this face, 

8a y whether of the choice 
Deservee the former place: 

Feare not to judge this bäte, 

For it is void of hate. 

This «ide doth beauty take, 

For that doth wusike speake, 

Fit oratoors to make 
The strängest judgem ent s weake: 
The barre to plcad their right 
Is only true delight. 


Th us doth the voice and face, 
These gentle lawyers wage, 

Like loving brothers case 
For fathers heritage: 

That each while euch contends, 

It seife to otlier lends. 

I 

For beautie benutifies, 

With heavenly hew and gracc 
The heavenly harmonies; 

And in this fauhlesse face, 

The perfect beauties be 
A perfect harrnony. 

Musike more loftly swels 
In speeches nobly placed: 

Beauty as larre excels, 

In action aptlv graced: 

A friend each party drawes, 

To countenance bis cause: 

Love more affected seeme9, 

To beauties lovely light, 

And wonder more esteemes 
Of musikes wondrous might, 

But both to both so bent, 

As both in both are spent. 

Musike doth witnessc call 
The eare hi« truth to trie: 

Beauty bring» to the hall, 
Eye-judgemont of the eye. 

Both in their objects such 
As no exceptions tutcli. 

The common «ense, which might 
Be arhiter of this, 

To be for9ooth upright, 

To both sides partiall is: 

Ile layes on this chiefe praise, 
Chiefe praise on that he laies. 

Thon reason princesse try, 

Whose throne is in the mind, 
Which musike can in sky 
And liidden beauties find, 

Say whither thou wilt crowne 
With limitlesse renowne. 


t 
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Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke. 


Fulke C* re v Ille, l.ord Brooke. 

Dieser ausgezeichnete Staatsmann , ein Liebling der Königin Elisabeth und Jak ob’s I. ward 
1654 zu Alcaster in Warwickshire geboren, studirtc zu Oxford und Cambridge und trat dann in 
Staatsdienste, in welchen er bis zum Staatskanzler und Pair einporstieg. Kr starb ain 30. Septem*- 
ber 1628, von einem seiner Diener, wahrscheinlich in einem Anfall von Wahnsinn, erstochen. 

Ausser mehreren didaktischen Gedichten hinterlioss Lord Ilrooko zwei Trauerspiele : Alahara 
und Mustapha , welche ihn als Dichter am Längsten im Andenken der Nachwelt erhalten haben. 
Er war ein Mann von seltenen Fülligkeiten , aber der Verstand hatte bei Allem , was er that und 
schrieb, die Oberhand; was ein Poet durch geschickte Combination erreichen kann, das hat er, 
die Rücksicht auf seine Zeit nicht unbeachtet gelassen, erreicht, aber, allen seinen Leistungen 
fehlt der warme, lebendige Odem der Begeisterung und des Gefühls; sic, selbst die Trauerspiele, 
sind Untersuchungen und Abhandlungen in Versen , bei denen man den Scharfsinn des Verfassers 
bewundert, ohne vom Inhalt ergriffen zu werden. 


Seene front iiwluplia. 

A Tragedy. 

B y Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke. 

(Rossa, Wife lo Solvmnn the Tnrkish Ktnporor, ner- 
suudrs her lliisbaml , (hat Mustapha , bis Sou bv n 
forincr Marriage , aml lleir Io bis crowu, sccks his 
Jifc: Ihal she may make wav, by the dralb of Musta- 
pha, for the advanceuienl ofner own child reu, Zaugrr 
and Canena. Hamen» the virtuous Raughter of Rossa 
defends the Innocence of Muslaplia in a Conference 
which she holds with the Kmperor.) 

Caineua. Solvman. 

Cani. They that from youth do euck at for- 
tune’s breast. 

And mtrse their empty hearts with seeking higher, 
Like dropsv-fed, thoir tliirst doth never rest; 
For still, by getting, they heget desirc : 

Till thaughts , liko wood , while they maintain 
the Raine 

Of high de^ires, grow asbes in the snme. 

But virtue ! thosc that can beliold thv beauties, 
Those that suck, from their youth, thy milk of 
goodness, 

Their minds grow strong against the storms of 
fort u ne, 

And stand, like r»»ck« in winter-gusts, unshuken ; 
Not with the blindness of desire mistaken. 

0 virtue therefore ! whose thrall 1 thlnk fortune, 
Thou who despisest not the sex of women, 

Help me out of theso riddles of iny fortune, 
Wherein (methiiiks)you with vourselfdo pose me : 
Lot fates go on : sweet virtue ! do not lose me. 
My mother and my husban<l lnive conspired, 

For brother’s good, the ruin of my brother: 

My father by my mother U inspired, 

For one child to scek ruin of another. 

1 that to help by nature ain required, 

Wliile I do help, must needs still hurt a brother. 


While I see who conspire, I seein conspired 
Against a husband, father, and a mother. f 
Trulh bids me ruu , by trutli I am retired; 
Sliame leads me both the one wav, andtheother. 
In what a lahvrinth is honour cast, 

Drawn divers wavs with sex, with time, with state, 
In all which, error’s coursc is infinite, 

By hope, by fear, by spite, by love, and bäte; 
And but one only way unto the right, 

A tliorny way, where pain must be the guide, 
Danger the light, offenee of power the praise; 
Such are tbe golden hopes of iron days. 

Yet virtue, I am thine, for thy sake grieved 
(Since basest thoughts, for their ill-plac’d desires, 
In shauie, in danger, death and torinent, glory), 
That I cannot with more pains write thy story. 
Chance, therefore, if thou scornest those that 
scorn thee; 

Farne, if thou hatest those that force thytrumpet 
To sound aloud, and yet despise thy sounding; 
Laws, ifvou love not those that be examples 
Of nature’s laws, wheneeyouarefairncorrupted; 
Conspire that I, against you all conspired, 
Joined ivitli tyrant virtue, as you call her, 

That I , by your revenges nmy be nained, 

For virtue, to be ruin d, and defamed. 

My mother oft and diversly I w'arned, 

Wlnit forlunes were upon such courses builded : 
That fortune still must be with ill maintained, 
Which at the first with any ill is gaitied. 

1 Rosten warn’d , that man ’s self-loving thought 
.Still creepetli to the rüde - e mbracing inight 
Of princes’ grace : a lease of glorios lct, 

Which shining burns; beed* serenes when ’tisset. 
And, by this crcature of my moiher's muking, 
This inessenger, I Mustapha havo warn’d, 

That innoccnce is not onough t« »ave, 

Where good and greatness, fear and envy havo. 
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Till now, in reverence I have forbom 
To ask, or to presome to guess, or know 
Mj father’s thoughts; whereof he might think 
scorn : 

For dreadful is t^iat power that all mav do; 

Yet they, that all men fear, are fearful too. 

Lo where he sits ! Yirtue, work thou in me, 

That what thou seekest may accoinplish*d be. 

So ly m. Ah death! is not thvself suflicient 
anguish, 

But thou must borrow fear, that threatningglass, 
Which, while itgoodness hides. and mischief shows, ; 
Doth lighteti wit to honor’s overthrows? 

But hush ! methinks away Camena steals ; 
Murther, belike, in me itself reveals. 

Camena ! whither now ? why haste you from me V ( 
Is it so stränge a thing to be a father? 

Or is it I that am so stränge a father? 

Cam. My Lord, methought , nay, sitre I saw, 
you busy: 

Tour child presumes, uncall'd, thatcomes untoyou. 
So ly in. Who mav presume with fathers, but 
their own, 

Whom nature’s law hath ever in protection. 

And gilds in good belief of dear affection? 

Cam. Nay, reverence, Sir, so children’s 
wortb doth hide, 

As of tho fathers it is least espy'd. 

Solym. I think ’tis true, who know their 
children least, 

Have greatest reason to esteein them best. 

Cam. How so, my lord? since love in 
knowledge lives, 

Which unto strangers therefore no man gives. 
Solym. Tho life we gave them soon they 
do forget, 

While they think our lives do their fortunes let. 

Cam. The tendemess of life it is so great, 
As any sign of deatli we bäte too much ; 

And unto parents sons, perchance. are such. 

Yet nature meant her strengest unity 
Twixt sons and fathers ; making parents cause 
Unto the sons , of their humanity ; 

And children pledge of their eternity. 

Fathers should love this Image in their sons. 
Solym. But streams back to their springs 
do never nin. 

Cam. Pardon, my lord, doubt is sncces- 
siou’s fbc: 

Let not her mists poor children overthrow. 
Though streains from springt* do seem to run away 
’Tiä nature leads them to their mother sea. 
Solym. Doth nature teach them, in ambi- 
tion's strife, 

To seek his death, by whom they have their life V 
Cam. Things easy, todesireinipossibledose£ra 
Why should fear make impossible seem easy V j 


Solym. Monsters yet be, and being are bc- 
lieved. 

Cam. Iucredible hath »orae inordinate pro- 
gression : 

Blood , doctrine, age, corrupting» liberty, 

Do^ül coneur, where men such monsters be. 
Pardon me , Sir, if dutv do seem angry : 

Affection must breathe out afHicted breath, 
Where iinputation hath such easy faith. 

Solym. Mustapha is he that hath defil’d his 
nest ; 

The wrong tlie greatcr for I loved him best. 

He hath devised that all at once should die. 
Rosten, and Rogsa, Zanger, thou, and I. 

Cam. Fall none but angels suddenly to hell? 
Are kiud and order grown precipitate? 

Did ever any other man but he 
ln instant lose the use of doing well? 

Sir, these l»e mists of greatness. Look again : 
For kings that, in their fearful icy state, 

Behold their children as their winding-sheet, 

Do easily doubt; and what they doubt, they hate. 
Solym. Camena! thy sweet youth, that 
knows no ill, 

Cannot believe thine elders , when they say, 

That good belief is great estates’ decay. 

Let it suftice , that 1 , and Rossa too, 

Are privy what your brother means to do. 

Cam. Sir, pardon me, and nobly as a father, 
What I »hall sav, and say of holy mother; 

Know 1 shall say it , but to right a brother. 

My mother is your wife: duty in her 

Is love: she loves : which not well govera’d. bears 

The evil angel of misgiving fears; 

Whose many eyes , whilst but itself they see, 
Still niakes the worst of possibility: 

Out of this fear she Mustapha accuseth: 

Unto this fear, perchance, she joins the love 
Which doth in mothers for their children move. 
Perchance, when fear hath shew’d her yours 
must fall, 

In love she see« that her« must rise withall. 

Sir, fear a frailtv is, and may have grace, 

And over-care of you cannot be bhuned; 

Care of our own in nature hath a place; 

Passions are oft inistakcn and misnamed; 

Things simplv good grow evil with misplacing. 
Though laws cut off, and do not care to fashion, 
Humanity of error hath compassion. 

Yet God forbid, that eitlier fear, or care 
Should ruin those that true and faultless are. 

Solym. Is it no fault, or fault I may forgive, 
For son to seek the father should not live? 

Cam. Is it a fault, or fault for you to know, 
My mother doubts a thing that is not so? 

These ugly works of monstrous parricide, 
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Mark from what hearts they rise, and where! 
they bide: 

Violent , despair’d t where honor broken is ; 

Fear lord , time death ; where hope i» misery ; 
Doobt having all honest ways to bliss; 

And custom shut the Windows up of shaine 
That craft may take opon her wisdom's nanie. | 
Cunipare now Mustnpha witli this despair: 

Sweet youth , siure hopes , honor, a father’s love, 1 
No infamy to move , or hanish fear, 

Honor to stay, hazard to hasten fate : 

Can horrors work in such a child’s estate? 
Besides, the gods, whoin kings should imitate, 
Ilave placed you higli to rule, not overthow; 

For us , not for yourselves , is your es täte : 

Mercy must hand in hand with power go. 

Your sceptre should not strike with arins of fear, 
Which fathoms all meirs imbecility, 

And mischief dotli, lestit should mischief bear. 

As reason dcals withiu Avith frailtv, 

Which kills not passions that rebellious arc, 
Butadds, subtracts, keeps down ambitious spirits, 
So must power form, not ruin instruraents ; 

For flesh and blood , the means ’twixt heav’n 
and hell, 

Unto extremes extremoly racked be ; 

Which kings in art of govcrnraent should see : 
Else they, which circle in themsclves with death, 
Poison the air wherein they draw their breath. 
Pardou , my lord , pity becomes my sex : 

Grace w r ith delav gro>vs weak , and fury wise. 
Kemember Theseus’ wish, and Neptune’s haste, 
Kill'd innocence and left succession waste. 

So ly in. If what w'ere best for them that do 
oflbnd, 


Laws did enquire, the answer must be grace. 

If mercy be so large, where’s justice’ place? 
Cam. Where love despairs, and where God’a 
promise ends. 

For mercy is the liighcst reach of wit, 

A safetv unto them that save with it, 

Born out of God, and unto human eyes, 

Like God , not seen , tili fleshly passion dies. 
Solym. God may forgive, whose beiug, and 
whose harms 

Are far removed from reach of tieshly arms 
But if God equals or successors had, 

Even God of safe revenges would be glad. 

Cam. While he is yet alive, he may be slain; 
But from the dead no tie.sh com es back again. 
Solym. While he reinains alive, I live in fear. 
C a ni. Though he were dead , that doubt still 
living were. 

Solym. None hath the power to end what 
ho begun. 

Cam. The same occasion follows every son. 
Solym. Their greatness, or their worth, is 
not so much. 

! Cam. And shall the best be slain for being such ? 
Solym. Thy mother, or thy brother, are amiss ; 

I ain betrayed, and one of them it is 

C a in. My mother if she errs, errs virtuously ; 
And let her err, cre Mustapha should die. 

Solym. Kings for their safety must not blame 
mistrust. 

Cam. Nor for surtnises aacrifice the just. 

S o 1 y in. Well, dear Camena, keep this secretly : 

I I will be well advised before he die. 


Soutliwell* 

Robert Southwell ward 1560 zu St. Faith in Norfolk geboren und im englischen Collegium 
zu Douay in Flandern erzogen. Im Jahre 1576 ging er nach Rom, trat daselbst in die Gesell- 
schaft Jesu und kehrte dann als Missionnair nach England zurück, in der Absicht den Fortschritten 
der Reformation entgegen zu arbeiten. Seine Bcmühuiigcu wurden jedoch , wie er selbst klagt, 
nicht mit Erfolg gekrönt und er lebte in seinem eignen Yaterlande gleich einem Fremdling uuter 
Fremden. 1592 ward er angeblich wegen Verschwörung, im Tower eingekerkert, und dort drei 
Jahr lang festgehalten und wiederholt auf die Folter gespannt und endlich am 20. Februar 1596 
wegen Hochverrath hingerichtet. Er erlitt den Tod mit standhafter Ruhe und Unerschrockenheit. 

Seine Gedichte, slimmtlich religiösen Inhaltes, erschienen in folgenden verschiedenen Samm- 
lungen: St. Peters Complaint and St. Mary Magdalen’s Fuueral Teures with sundry-other selected 
and devout Poems; — Maeoniae orcertain ex cell ent Poems and spirituals Ilymns; — The Triumphs 
over Death und erlebten ausserordentlich viele Auflagen. Ein tiefes religiöses Gefühl, das sich 
oft zur Begeisterung steigert, Innigkeit, Phantasie, Kraft und edle Diction, verleihen ihnen, ab- 
gesehen von der Beschränktheit der Richtung dieses Dichters, keinen geringen Werth. 
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Love’s Servile Lot. 

Love, jnistressc is of many minds, 

Yet few know whom they serve; 

They reckon least how little Love 
Their Service doth descrve. 

The will she robbeth from the wit, 

The sence from reason’s lore; 

Shee is delightfull in the rynde, 
Corrupted in the core. 

Shee shroiideth vice in vertue’s veil 
Pretending good in ill; 

Shee ofFereth jov, aflfordeth griefe, 

A kisse where she doth kill. 

A honic-showrc raines from her lips, 
Sweet lights shine in her face; 

Shee hath the blusk of virgin minde, 
The minde of viper’s racc. 

Shee makes thee seeke, yet fear to finde ; 
To finde , but 110t enjoy : 

In many frownes some gliding smiles 
Shee yeelds to more annoy. 

Shee wooes thee to come neere her fire, 
Yet doth she draw it from thee; 

Farrc off she makes thy heart to fry, 

And yet to freeze within thee. 

Shee letteth fall some luring baits 
For fooles to gather up ; 

Too sweet, too sowre, to everie taste 
Shee tempereth her cup. 

Soft soules she binds in tender twist. 
Small flyes in spinner’a webbe; 

Shee sets afioate some luring streames, 
But makes them soone to ebbe. 

Her watrie eyes liave burning force; 

Her fiouds and tlaines conspire: 

Teures kiwlle sparkes, soba fuell are, 

And sighs doe blow her fire. 

May never was the jnonth of love, 

For May is full of llowres; 


But rather April, wet by kind, 

For love is full of showres. 

Like tyrant cruell wounds she gives, 

Like surgeon, salve she lends; 

But salve and sore have equall force, 

For death is both their ends. 

With soothing words inthralled soules 
Shee chaines in senile bands; 

Her eye in silence hath a speech 
Which eye best understands. 

Her little sweet hath many sowres, 

Short hap immortall harmes ; 

Her loving lookes are murdring darts, 

Her songs bewitching charmes. 

Like winter rose and summur ice 
Herjoyes are still untimely; 

Before her Hope, behind Hemorse: 

Faire first, in fine unseemely. 

Moodes, passions, fancies, jealous fit*, 
Attend upon her traine: 

Shee yeeldeth rest without repose 
And heaven in hellish paine. 

Her house is Sloth, her doore Deceit, 

And slipperie Hope her staires, 

Unbashfull Boldnesse bids her guests, 

And everie vice repaires. 

Her dyet is of such delights 
As please tili they be past; Ä 

But then the poyson kills the heart 
That did intice the taste. 

Iler sleep in sinne doth end in wrath, 
Bemorse rings her avrake; 

Death calls her up, Shaine drives her out, 
Despaires her upshot make. 

Flow not the seas, sowe not the sands, 
Leave otf your idle paine ; 

Seeke other mistresse for your mindes, 
Love’s servfee is in vaine. 
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Daniel. 

Samuel Daniel, der Sohn eines Musiklehrers, ward 1562 in der Nähe von Taunton geboren 
und erhielt durch die Unterstützung der Gräfin Pembroke eine gelehrte Erziehung. Nachdem er 
seine Studien zu Oxford vollendet, wurde er Erzieher der Lady Anna Clififord und dann Hofpoet 
(Poet Laureat) der Königin Elisabeth, was ihm jedoch Nichts eintrug. Nach ihrem Tode erhielt 
er das Amt eines Kammerdieners bei der Gemahlin Jacobs I. Später zog er sich auf das Land 
zurück und starb daselbst im October 1619. Seine gesammelten Werke wurden von seinem 
Bruder, London 1623, 1 Bd. in 4. heraasgegeben und sind später neu aufgelegt worden u.A. London 
1718, 2 Bde. in 12. Sie enthalten: The Complaint of Rosamond (57 Sonnette), Letter ofOctavia 
to Mark Anthony; Hymen’s Triumph und the Queens Arcadia (zwei Schäferdramen), Cleopatra 
und Phiiotas (zwei Trauerspiele) Musophilus (ein didactisches Gedicht), tho History of the Civil 
War» (ein episches Gedicht, den Kampf zwischen York und Lancaster schildernd) und vermischte 
Gedichte. Daniel ist als Dichter correct, elegant und oft gefühlvoll und natürlich, aber auch 
trocken, gesucht und künstelnd und der Form nicht selten den Inhalt opfernd. 


To the Ladie Margaret, Countesse of 
Cumberland. 

He that of such a height liath built his minde, 
And rear’d the dwelling of his thoughts so 
strong, 

As neither feare nor hope can shake the frame 
Of his resolved pow’rs, nor all the winde 
Of vanitie or raalice pierce to wrong 
His setled peace, or to disturbe the same; 

What a faire seate hath he, frorn whence he 
may 

The boundlesse wastes and weids of man survay. 

And with how free an eye doth he looke 
downe 

Upon these lower regions of turmoyle 
Where all the stormes of passions mainly 
beat 

On fleah and blond, where honour, pow’r, re- 
nowne 

Are onely gay afflictions, golden toyle, 

Where greatnesse Stands upon as fecblo feet 
As frailty doth, and onely great doth st-eme 
To little minds, who doe it so esteeme. 

Qe lookes upon the mightiest monarchs 
warres 

But onely as on stately robberies, 

Where evermore the fortune that prevailes 
Must be the right, the ill-succeeding marres 
The fairest and the best-fae’t enterprize: 

Great pirat Pompey lesser pirats quailes, 

Justice, he sees, as if seduced, still 
Conspires with pow’r, whose cause must not be 
Ul. 


IIo secs the face of right t’ appeare as m&ni- 
folde 

As are the passions of uncertaine man, 

Who puts it in all colours, all attires, 

To aerve his ends and make his courses holde: 
He sees, that let deceit worke what it can, 

Plot and contrive base wayes to high desires, 
That the all - guiding Providence doth yet 
All disappoint, and raoeks this smoake of wiL 

Nor is he mov’d with all the thunder - cracks 
Of tyrant’s threats, or with the surly brow 
Of Power, that proudly sits on others criines, 
Charg’d with more crying sinncs then those he 
checke; 

The stormes of sad confusion, that may grow 
Up in the present, for the comming times, 

Appall not him, that hath no side at all 
But of himselfe, and knowes the worst can fall. 

Althongh his heart so neere allied to earth, 
Cannot but pitty the perplexed state 
Of troublous aud distrest mortalitie, 

That tlius make way unto the ougly birth 
Of their owne sorrowes, and doe still heget 
AfHiction upon imbccillitic : 

Yet seeing thus the course of things must runne, 
He lookes thereon, not stränge; but as foredune. 

And whilst distraught ambition compasses 
And is incompast, whil’st as crafl deceives 
And is deceived, whil’st man dotli ransacke 
man, 

And th’ inheritance of desolation leaves 
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To great expecting hopes, he looke» thereon 
As from the shore of peace with unwet eie, 

And bcares no venture in impietie. 

Thus , madam , fares that man that hath 
prepnrd 

A rest for his desires, and sees all things 
Beneath him, and hath learn’d this booke of 
man, 

Full of the notes of frailty and compar'd 
The best of glorv with her »uflferings, 

By whom I see you labour all you can 
To plant your heart, and set your thoughts as 
neare 

Dis glorious mansion as your pow’rs can beare. 

Which, madam, are so soundlv fashioned 
By that cleere judgement that hath carrved you 
Bevond the feeble liinits of your kinde, 

As they can stand against the strongest head 
Passion can make, inur’d to any hue 
The world can cast, that cannot cast that minde 
Out of her forme of goodnesse, that doth see 
Both what the best and worst of earth can be. 

Which makes, that whatsocver here befalles 
Tou in the region of your seife remaine, 

Where no vaine breath of th* impudent molcsts, 
That hath aecur’d within the brasen walles 
Of a cleere couscience, that without all staine 
Riscs in pcace, in innocencie rests, 

Whilat all what Malice froiu without procures, 
Shewes her owne ougly heart, but hurts not 
youra. 

And whcreas none rejoyco more in revengo 
Then women use to doe, yct you well know, 

That wrong is better checkt, by being conteran’d 
Tben being pursu’d leaving to bim t’avenge 
To whom it appertaines; w herein you show 
How worthily your cleerenesse hath eondemn'd 
Base Malcdiction, living in the darke, 

That at the raies of goodnesse still doth barke. 

Knowing the heart. of man is set to be 
The centre of tbis world, about the which 
These revolutions of disturbances 
Still roule, where all th* aspects of miserie 
Predominate, wliose strong effects are such 
As he must beare, being pow’rlesse to redresse; 
And that unlesse above bimselfe he cau 
Erect himselfe, how poore a tliing is man! 

Apd how turtnojTd they are, that levell lie 
With earth, and cannot lift theeraselves from 
tben so 

That never are at peace with their desires, 


]But worke beyond their yeeres, and even denie 
I Dotage her rest, and hardly will dispence 
| With death : that when ability expires, 

]l)esiro live» still: so rauch delight they have 
To carry toyle and travell to the grave. 

Whose ends you see, and what cau be the 
best 

They reach unto , when they have cast the 
summe 

And reckonings of their glory, and you know 
: This floting life hath but this port of rest, 

A heart prepar’d, that feare» uo ill to curao : 

And that man» greatuesso rests but in his show, 
The best of all whose dnyes consumed are 
Kither in warre, or peace conceiving warre. 

This concord , madame , of a well - tun’d 
minde 

Hath beene so set, by that all-working hand 
Of Ilcaven , that though the world hath done liia 
worst 

• To put it out, by discords most unkinde 
j Yct doth it still in perfect union stand 
With God and man, nor ever will be forc’t 
iFrom that most sweet accord, but still agree 
Equall in fortunea inequalitie. 

And this note (madame) of your worthinesse 
Kemaines recorded in so many heart», 

As time nor malice cannot wrong your right 
Iu th’ inheritance of farae you must posscsse 
i You that have built you by your great deserts, 
j Out of small meanes, a farre more exquisit 
| And glorious dwelling for your honoured name 
I Then all the gold that leaden miuds can frame. 


To Henry Wriothesly, Karle of 
Southampton. 

' He who hath never warr’d with miserie, 

; Xor ever tugg’d with fortune and distresae 
Hath had n’oeoasion nor no lield to trie 
The strength and force» of his worthinesse: 
Those parts of judgement which felicitie 
j Keepes as couceal’d, aftliction must expresse 
And onely men shew their abilities, 

And what they are, in their extremitiea. 

The world had never taken so full note 
Of what thou art, hadst thou not beene undone, 
And onely thy affliction hath begot 
More ftune, then thy best fortunes could have 
done; 
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For ever, by adversitie are wrought 
The greatest workes of admiration. 

And all the faire examples of renowne 
Out of di9tre«se and miscrie are growne. 

Mutius the fire, the tortures Regulus, 

Did make the miracles of faith und zeale, 

Kxile reuown’d, and grac’d Rutilius; 
Imprisonmcnt and poyson did reveale 
The worth of Socrates; Fabritius 
Povertie did grace tliat common- weale 
More then all Syllaes riches got with strife; 

And Catoes death did vie with Caesars life 

Not to b’ unhappy is unhappynesse ; 

And raisery not t’ have knowne miscrie : 

For the best way unto discretion, is 
The way that Lcades us by adversitie 
And men are better shew’d what is amisse, 

By th’ expert finger of calamitie 

Then they can be with all that fortune brings, 

Who never shewes them tlie truc face of things. 

How could we know that thou could’st have 
indur'd, 

With a reposed cheerc, wrong and disgrace; 

And with a heart and countenanee assur'd 
Ilave lookt Sterne Death and horror in the face! 
How should we know thy soule had beene 
secur’d 

In honest counsels and in way unbase! 

Hadst thou not stood to shew us what thou 
wert, 

By thy affliction, that discri’d thy heart 

It is not but the tempest that doth show 
The sea-mans cunning; but the Held that tries 
The captaines courage : and we come to know 
Best what men are, in their worst jeoperdies : 

For lo, how many have we seene to grow 
To high renowne from lowest miseries, 

Out of the hands of death, and many a one 
T’ have beene undone, had they not beene undone. 

He that indures for what his conscience knowes 
Not to be ill, doth from a patiencc hic 
Looke onely on the cause whereto he owes 
Those sufferings, not on his miserie: 

The more h’endures, the more his glory growes, 
Which never growes from imbecillitie: 

Onely the best compos’d and worthiest harte 
God sets to act the hardest and constant’st 
parts. 


Sonnet. 

Restore thy tresses to the golden ore, 

Yeeld Cithereas sonne those arkes of love; 
Bequeath the heavena the starres that I adore, 
And to th’ Orient do thy pearles remove. 

Yeeld thy hands pride unto th’ ivory white, 
T’ Arabian odora give thy breathing sweete; 
Restore thy blush unto Aurora bright, 

To Thetis give the honour of thy feete. 

Let Venus have thy graces, her resign'd, 

And thy sweet voice give back unto the 
apheares. 

But yet restore thy fierc^ and cruell mind, 

To Hyrcan tygres, and to ruthles beares. * 
Yeeld to the marble thy hard hart ogainc; 

So shalt thou cease to plague, and I to paine. 


Sonnet. 

Care-charmcr Sleepe, sonne of the sable Night, 
Brotlier to Death, in silent darknes borne: 
Rclievc my languish, and restore the light, 
With darke forgetting of my care returne. 

And let the day be time enough to moume 
The shipwracke of iny ill adventred youth 
Let waking eyes suftice to waile their scorue, 
Without the torment of tlie nights untruth. 

Cease dreames, th’ inniges ol day desires, 

To modell forth tlie passions of the morrow. 
Never let rising sunne approve you liers, 

To adde more griefe to aggravate my sorrow. 

Still let me sleepe, imbracing clouds in vaine, 

And never wake to feele the dayes disdaine. 


A Pas toral. 

0 happy golden age, 

Not for that rivers ranne _ 

With streames of milke, and hunny dropt from 
trees, 

Not that the earth did gage 

Unto the husband - man 

Her voluntary fruites, free without fees : 

Not for no cold did freeze, 

Nor any cloud beguile, 

Th’ eternall fiowring spring 
Wherein liv’d every thing, 

And whereon th’ heavens perpetually did smile, 
Not for no ship had brought 
From forraine shorcs , or warres or wares ill 
sought. 
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But onely for that name, 

That idle name of wind: 

That idoll of deceit, that empty sound 
Call’d Honor, which beeame 
The tyran of tlie minde : 

And so torment s our nature without grouud, 
Was not yet vainly found : 

Nor yet sad griefes imparts 
Amidst the sweet dclights 
Of joyfull amorous wights. 

Nor were his hard lawes knowne to free-borne 
hearts. 

But golden lawes like these 
Which Nature wrote. Thut’s luwfull which 
doth plense! 

Then umongst flowres and spriugs 
Making delightfull Sport, 

Säte lovers without condict, without llame, 

And nymphs and shepheards sings 
MLxing in wanton sort 

Whisp’rings with songs, then kisses with the 
same 

Wliich from aflection came : 

The naked Virgin then 
Her roses fresh reveales 
Which now her vaile conceales, 

The tender apples in her bosome seene, 

And oft in rivers cleere 
The lovers with their loves consorting were, 
Uonor, thou first didst close 
The spring of all delight: 

Denying water to the amorous thirst ; 

Thou taught’st faire eyea to lose 
The glory of their light, 

Kestrain ’d from men, and on themselves re- j 
verst. 

Thou in a lawue didst first 
Those golden haires incase, 

Late spred uuto the wind; 

Thou mad'st loose grace unkind, 

Gav’st bridle to their words, arts to their pace. 
O Honour it is thou 

That mak’st that atealth, which luve doth free 
allow. 

It is thy worke that bring« 

Our griefes, and torments thus : 


But thou fierce lord of Nature and of Love, 
The quallifier of kings, 

What doest thou here with us 

That are below thy power shut from above? 

Goe and from us remove, 

Trouble the mightics sleepc, 

Let us neglected, base, 

Live still without thy grace, 

And th’use of th' ancient happy ages keepe ; 
Let’s love, this life of ours 
Can make no trucc with time that all de- 
vours. 

Let’s love, the sun doth set, and rise againe, 

But when as our short light 

Lomes once to set, it makes eternall night. 


An Ode. 

Now each creature joyes the other, 
Passing happy dayes and howers, 

One bird reports unto another, 

In the fall of silver showers, 

Whilst the earth (our common mother) 
Hatli her bosome deckt with fiowers. 
Whilst the gratest torch of heaven, 

With bright rayes warmes Floras lap, 
Making nights and dayes both even, 
Chearing plants with fresher sap : 

Mv field of fiowers quite bereven, 

Want« refresh of better hap. 

Eccho, daughter of the aire, 

(Babling guest of rocks and hils,) 
Knows the name of my fierce faire, 

And sounds the acceuts of my ils. 
Each thing pitties my dispaire, 

Whilst that she her lover kils. 

Whilst that she (0 cruell mayd) 

Doth me and iny love despise, 

My lives florish is decayed 
That depended on her eyes : 

But her will must be obeyed, 

And well he ends for love whu dies. 
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D r a y t o ii. 

Michael Drayton ward 1563 zu Harfull in Warwickshire geboren, zeichnete sich schon früh 
durch seine Fähigkeiten aus und studirte, nachdem er einige Jahre hindurch Page eines vornehinen 
Mannes gewesen, zu Oxford. Später trat er in die Armee und bekleidete lange Zeit daselbst einen 
höheren Posten. 1G21 erhielt er die Würde eines llofdichters (poet laureat). Er starb 1631 und 
wurde in der Westminsterabtei begraben, wo ihm die Gräfin von Dorset ein Denkmal errichten liesa. 

Drayton hinterliess sehr viele poetische Werke, zwei derselben haben sich jedoch nur im An- 
denken der Nachwelt erhalten : Nympbidia or the Court of the Faeries und the Polyolbion. Das 
Erstere ist eine Nachahmung und gewissermaassen Fortbildung von Shakspeare’s Sommernachts- 
traum, doch keinesweges ohne selbstständigen Werth; das Letztere dagegen eine poetische Topo- 
graphie von England mit eingemischten Episoden und Beschreibungen : wichtiger für den Alter- 
tumsforscher als für den Freund englischer Dichtkunst. Unter seinen kleineren Poesieen zeichnen 
ßieh besonders seine Ideas, womit er Sonnettein freierer Form bezeichnete, vorteilhaft aus. War- 
mes Gefühl, Lebendigkeit, Phantasie und glückliche, wenn auch nicht immer streng correcte, Be- 
handlung der Sprache und der Form cbaracterisiren seine poetischen Leistungen Oberhaupt. 


Ideas. 

Sinee there’s no help, come, let us kisse and part, 
Nay, I have done, you get 110 more of me; 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all ray he&rt, 
That thus so clean ly 1 myselfe can free; 

Shake hands for ever, cancell all our vowes; 
And when we meet at any time againe, 

Be it not seen in either of our browes 
That we one jot of former love retaine. 

Now at the last gaspe of Love’s latest breath, 
When his pulse failing, passion speechlesse lies, 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of deatb, 

And lnnocence is closing up his eyes, 

Now Tf thou would’st , when all have given 
liim over, 

From death to life thou miglit’st yet recover. 


Love banish'd heaven, in earth was held in 
scorne, 

Wand’ring abroad in need and beggerv; 

And wanting friends, tough of agoddesseborne, 
Tet crav’d the alme9 of such as passed by : 

I like a mau devout and charitable, 

Cloth’d the naked , lodg’d this wand’nng guest, 
With sighes and teares still furnishing his table, 
With what might make the miserable blest; 

But this ungratefull, for my good desert, 

Intic’d my thoughts against me to conspire, 

Who gave consent to steale away my heart, 

And set my breast, his lodging, on a Öre. 

Well , well , my friends , when beggers grow 
thus bold 

No marvell ten though eharity grow cold. 


As Love and I late harbour’d in one inne 
With proverbs thus each other entortaine : 

In love there is no lucke, thus I begin; 

Faire words make fooles; replieth he againe; 
Who spares to speake, doth spare to speed, 
(quoth I); 

As well (sait he) too forward, as too slotfr: 
Fortune assists the holdest, I replv; 

A hasty man (quoth he) ne’er wanted woe: 
Labour is light, where love (quoth I) doth payj 
(Saith he) Light burthens heavy, if far borne : 
(Quoth I) The maine lost , cast the by away ; 

Y’ liave spun a faire thred, he replies in scorne 
And huving thus awhile each other thwarted, 
Fooles as we met, so fooles agaiu we parted. 


To Himselfe and the Harpe. 

And why not I, as hee 
That’s greatest, if as free, 

(ln sundry strains that strive 
Since there so many he) 

Th’ old Lyrick kind revive? 

I will, yea, and I may; 

Who shall oppose my way? 

For what is he alone, 

That of himselfe can say, 

Hee’s heire of Helicon ? 

Apollo , and the Nine, 

Forbid no man their shrine, 

That cotnmeth with hands pure 
Else they be so divine. 

They will him not indure. 
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For they be such coy things, 

That they care not for kings, 

And dare let them know it; 
Nor may he touch their springs, 
That is not borne a Poet. 

The Phocean it did prove, 

Whom when foule lust did move, 
Those raayds unchaste to inake 
Fell , as with them he strove, 

His neck , and justly , brake. 

That instrument nc’r heard, 
Strooke by the skilfull bard, 

It stronglv to awake ; 

But it th’ infernalls skar’d 
And madc Olympus quake. 

As those prophetikc strings 
Wliose sounds with tierv wings 
Drave flends firotn their abodc, 
Tonch’d by the best of kings, 
That sang the holy ode : 

So his , which women slue, 

And it int’ Hebrus threw, 

Such sounds yet forth it 8 ent, 
The banke» to weepe that dr\ie, 
As downo the streame it weilt 


Though we be all to seeke 
Of Pindar that great Greeke, 

To finger it aright, 

The soule with power to strike, 
Uis hand retain’d such might. 

Or him that Rome did grace, 
Wliose ayres we all imbrace, 
That scarcely fouud his peere, 
Nor giveth Phoebus place 
For Strohes divifiely cleere. 

The Irish I admire, 

And still cleave to that lyre, 

As our musike’s mothcr, 

And thinke , tili I expire, 
Apollo*» such apother. 

As Britons , that so long 
Have held this antike seng, 

And let all our carpers 
Forbeare their fame to wrong, 
Th* are right skilfull harpers. 

Southerne, I long thee spare, 

Yet wiflh thee well to fare, 

Who uie so pleased’st greatly, 
As tlrst , therefore more rare, 
Handling thy harpe neatly. 


That by the tortoyse-sheil, 

To Mava'8 sonue it feil, 

The most thereof no doubt, 

But sure some power did dwell 
In him who found it out. 

The wildest of the field, 

The ayre , with rivers t'yeeld, 
Which mor’d; that sturdy glebes 
And massie oakes couid weeld 
To rayse the pyles of Thebes. 

And diversly though strung, 

So anciently we sung 

To it, that now scarce knowne, 
If first it did belong 

To Greece or if our owne. 


To those that with despight 
Shall terme these numbers slight, 
Teil them their judgmeut’s blind, 
Much erring from the right, 

It is a noble kind 

Nor is’t the verse doth make, 

That giveth or doth take, 

Tis possible to elyme, 

To kindle, or to slake, 

Although in Skelton’s ryme. 


An Ode written in the Peak e. 


The Druydes imbrew’d 
With göre, on altars rüde 
With sacrifices crown’d 
In hollow woods bedew’d, 
Ador’d the trembling sound. 


This while we ore abroad, 

Shall we not touch our lyre ? 
Shall we not sing an Ode? 

Shall that holy fire, 

In us that strongly glow’d. 

In this cold ayre expire? 
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Long since the summcr layd 
Her lustie brav’ry downe, 

The autumne hälfe is way’d, 

And Boreas’ glns to frowne, 

Since now I did bchold 

Great Brute's first builded towne. 

Though in the utraost Peake 
A while we doe remaine, 

Amongst the mountaines bleake 
Expos’d to sleet and raine, 

No Sport our houres shall breake 
To exercise our vaine. 

Wbat though bright Phoebus* beames 
Refresh the southerne ground, 

And though the princely Thamea 
With beauteous nymphs abound, 
And by old Camber's streamea 
Be many wonders fuund ; 


Yet many rivcra cleare 

Ilere glide in ailver swathes, 

And what of all most deare, 

Buckston' s delicious bathes, 

Strong ale and noble cheare, 

T* asawage breeme winter'a scatheft. 

Those grim and horrid caves, 

Whose l<x>kes affright the day, 
Wherein nice Nature saves 
What slie would not bewray, 

Our better leisure craves, 

And doth invite our lay. 

In places farre or nenre, 

Or famous, or obscure, 

Where wholesome is the ayre, 

Or where the most impure, 

All tirnes, and every- where, 

The muse is still in ure. 


Sliakspeare. 

William Shakspeare, der grösste dramatische Dichter der neueren Zeit, ward am 23. April 
1564 zu Stratford-on-Avon geboren, wo sein Vater als WollhUndler lebte und er bestimmt wurde, 
dessen Geschäft fortzusetzen. Bereits 1582 vermählte er sich mit Anna Hathaway, verliess aber 
in Folge von Wilddieberei 1586 seine Heimath und seine Familie und wandte sich nach London, 
wo er Schauspieler wurde und zuerst 1593 mit einer eigenen dramatischen Production auftrat und 
zwanzig Jahre hindurch durch seine Bühnenstücke den höchsten Beifall seiner Nation erwarb. 
1603 wurde er Mitdircctor des Globe- Theaters und trat nun von der Bühne als Schauspieler ab; 
1613 zog er sich nach seiner Vaterstadt zurück, um den Rest seiner Tage in ländlicher Abgeschie- 
denheit hiuzubringen. Leider starb er schon in der vollen Kraft seiner Jahre an seinem zwei und 
fünfzigsten Geburtstage 1616 zu Stratford. 

Shakspeare ausführlich und nach allen Seiten hin zu charukterisiren , gestattet theils der be- 
schränkte Raum nicht, theils ist dies in Deutschland so oft und von so grossen Meistern gesche- 
hen, dass wir doch nur längst Gesagtes wiederholen könnten. Hinsichtlich seines Einflusses auf 
die dramatische Poesie der Engländer Überhaupt, verweisen wir auf das, was wir in der Einleitung 
darüber bemerkten. Das Treffendste , was je in wenigen Worten Uber ihn gesagt wurde , hat ein 
nicht minder grosser Geist, Goethe, ausgesprochen, (ö. Wilhelm Meister s Lehrjahre 3.B. 11. Cap.) 
Möge es hier folgen. 

„Sie (Shakspeare’s Dramen) scheinen ein Werk eines himmlischen Genius zu sein , der sich 
den Menschen nähert, um sie mit sich selbst auf die gelindeste Weise bekannt zu machen. Es 
sind keine Gedichte. Man glaubt vor den aufgeschlagenen , Ungeheuern Büchern des Schicksals 
zu stehen , in denen der Sturmwind des bewegtesten Lebens saust und sie mit Gewalt rasch bin 
und wieder blättert.“ 

„Es scheint, als wenn er (Shakspeare) uns alle Räthsel offenbarte, ohne dass man doch sagen 
kann : hier oder da ist das Wort der Auflösung. Seine Menschen scheinen natürliche Menschen zu 
sein und sie sind es doch nicht. Diese geheimnissvollen und zusammengesetztesten Geschöpfe der 
Natur handeln vor uns in seinen Stücken als wenn sie Uhren wären, deren Zifferblatt und Gehäuse 
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man von Krystall gebildet hätte; sie zeigten nacli ihrer Bestimmung den Lauf der Stunden an, und 
man kann zugleich das Räder - und Federwerk erkennen , das sie treibt.” 

Ausser seinen Dramen hat Shakspeare noch zwei epische Gedichte, The Rape of Lucretia und 
Venus and Adonis, so wie eine Reihe von Sonetten und Liedern hinterlassen. Die neueste, voll- 
ständigste und eleganteste Ausgabe seiner sämmtlichen Werke ist: The Pictorial Edition of the 
Works of Shakspere. Editod by Charles Knight. London (1839 fgde) 8 Bde in gr. 8. 


When in disgrace with fortune and mens eyes, 

I all alone beweepe my outcast state, 

And trouble deafe heaven with my bootlesse cries, 
And looke upon my seife, and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one fhore rieh in hope, 
Featured like him, like him with friends possest! 
De si ring this man’» art, and that man's scope, 
With wliat I most injoy contented least: 

Yet in these though ts my seife almost despising, 
llaply I thinke on thee, and then my state, 

(Like to the larke, at break e of day arising 
From sullen eartli) sings hymns at heaven’s gate ; 

For thy sweet love remembred , such welth 
bring«, 

That then I scome to cliange my state with 
kings. 


Let me confesae that we two must be twaine, 
Although our undevided loves are one : 

So shall those blot« that du with me reinaine, 
Without thy helpe, by me be borne Alone, 

In our two loves there is but one respcct, 
Though in our lives a seperable spight, 

Which though it alter not love’s sole effect, 

Yet doth it steale sweet hourea from love’s delight. 
I may not ever more acknowlcdge thee, 

Least my bowailcd guilt should doe thee shame; 
Nor thou with publike kindne&se honour me, 
Unlesse thou take tluit honour from thy name : 
But do not so; I love thee in such sort, 

As thou being mine, miue is thy good report. 


As a decrepit father takes delight 
To see his active child doe deeds of vouth 
So I made lame by fortune’s dearest spight, 
Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth, 
For whether beautie, birth, or wealth, or wit, 
Or any of these all , or all , or more, 

Intitled in their parts do crowned sit, 

I make my love engrafted to this störe : 


So then I am not lame, poore, nor dispised, 
Whilst that this shadow doth such substance give, 
That I in thy aboundance am suffic’d, 

And by a part of all thy glory live. 

Looke what is best, that best I wish in thee; 
This wish I have ; then ten times happy me ! 


No longer mouroe for me when I am dead, 

Than vou shall heare the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest wormes to dwell: 
Nay, if you read this line , remember not 
The hand that writ it; for I love you so, 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 

O if (I say) you looke upon this verse, 

When I , perhaps , compoundcd am with day, 
Doe not so mucli as my poore name reherse; 

But let vour love even with my life decay : 

Least the wiae world should looke into your 
mone 

And mocke you with me after I am gone. 


Say that thou didst forsake me for somo fault, 
And I will comment upon that offene«; 

Spcak of my lamencsse, and I straight willhault; 
Against thy reasons making no defence. 

Thou canst not, love, disgrace me hälfe so ill,’ 
To set a forme upon deaired change, 

As Ile myaelf disgrace: knowing thy will, 

I will acquaintnnce strängte , and looke stränge; 
Be absent from thy walke»; and on my tongue 
Thy sweet beloved name no mefre shall dwell; 
Lest I (too mucli profane) should do it wrong, 
Aiul haply of our old ocquaintance teil. 

: For thee , against my seife Ile vow debate, 

For I must nere love him wliom thou dost bäte. 
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Alas, *tis true, I have gone here and there, Tis better to be vile, than vile esteem’d, 

And made my seife a motley to the view, j Wlieu not to be, receives reproach of being, 

Gor’d mine owne thoughts, sold cheape what isjAnd the just pieasure lost, whieh is so deem’d, 
most deare, Not bv our feeling, but bv others' »eeing. 

Made old offences of aftections new. i For why shuuld other»’ false adulterat eyes 

Most true it is , that I have lookt on truth Give salutalion to my sportive blood? 

Askaunce and strangely; but by all above, Or on my frailties why are frailer spies, 

These blenches gave my heart another vouth, t Whieh in their will« count bad what I thinke 

And worst assaies proved thee my best of love. good? 

Now all is done, have w’hat shall have no end: No. — I am that I am; and tliey that levell 

Mine Appetite I never more will grinde At my abuses, reekon up their owne: 

On ne wer proofe, to trie an older friend, I mav be straight, thougb they themselve» be 

A god in love, to whom I am eontined. bcvell; 

Then give me welcome , next my heaven the By their rancko thoughfs my deeds must not be 
best, shown«; 

Even to tliy pure and most most loving breast. 1 Unlesse this generali evill tliey maintaine, 

I All men are bad and in their badnesse raigne. 


O for my sake doe you witli fortunc chide, 

The guiltie goddess of my harmfull deeds, 

That did not better for my iife provide, 

Than publick meanes, whieh publiek manners 
breeds. 

Tbence eomes it that my namc receives u brand, 
And almost thence my liature is subbu’d 
To what it wurkes in , like the dyer’s hand. 

Pitty me then, and wish I werc reneu’d; 

Whilst, like a willing patieut, 1 will drinke 
Potions of cysell, ’gainst my stroug infection; 

No bitternesse that I will bitter thinkc, 

Nor double pennauce tu correct correction. 

Pitty mc then, deare friend, and 1 assure ye, 
Eve» that your pitty is enougb to eure me. 


Tyr’d with all these, for restfull death I cry; — 
As, to bchold desart, a begger bome, 

And needie nuthing trim’d in jollitie, 

And purest faith unhappilv forsworne, 

And gilded honour shamefully inisplast, 

And maiden vertue rudely strumpeted, 

And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 

And strength by limping swav disabled, 

And art made tongue-tied by authoritie, 

And folly, (doctor like,) coutrouling skill, 

And simple truth, mis-calde simplicitie, 

And captivc Good attending captaine 111 : 

Tyr’d will all these, from these would I be 
gone, 

Save that, to dye, I leave my love alone. 


Your love and pittie doth th’ impression fill 
Whieh vulgär scandall stampt upon my brow; 
For what care 1 who calls me well or ill, 

So you ore-green my bad, my good allow? 

Yoü are my All -the -world, and I must strivo 
Toknow 1 my shames and pravses from your tongue ; 
None eise to mc, nor 1 to none alive. 

That my steel’d sense or clianges ; right or wrong. 
In so profound abjstno I throw all carc 
Of others voyces, that my adder’s sense 
To critic and to Satterer stopped are. 

Mark how with my neglect I doe dispense: — 
You arc so strongly in my purpose bred, 

That all the world besides me thiuks y* are 
dead. 




Or shall I live your epitapli to make? 

Or you survive when I in earth am rotten? 

From hence your memory death cannot take 
Although in me each part will be forgotten. 

Your name from bence innnortall life shall have, 
Though I, (ouce gone,) to all the world must dye : 
The earth can yeeld me but a common grave, 
When you intombed in men’s eyes shall lie: 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 

Whieh eyes not yet creatcd shall ore-read; 

And tongues to be, your being shall rehearse: 
When all the breathers of this world are dead, 
You still shall live (such vertue hath my pen,) 
Where breath mostbreathes, evenin themoutha 
of men. 
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Two loves I have of comfort and despalro, 

Which like two spirits doe suggest m© still; 

The better angel is a man right faire, 

The worser spirit a woman, colour’d ill. 

To winne me soone to hell, my female evill 
Tempteth my bettcr angell from my side, 

And would comipt my saint to be a devill, 
Wooing bis pnritie with her fowle pride. 

And whether that my angell be tum’d feend, 
Suspect 1 mav, yet not directly teil; 

Kiit boing both from ine, both to each friend, 

I guesse one nngcll in nnother's hell. 

Yet this sliall l ne’er know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 

Those pretty wrongs that libcrtie comiuit», 

When I am soiuetime absent from thy lieart, 

Thy beautie and thy veares full well betits, 

For still temptatiou followes wliere thou art. 
Gentle thou art, and therefore to be vroune, 
Beautious thou art , therefore to be assail’d ; 

And when a ivomau wooes , what woman’ s sonne 
W ill sourly leave her tili she have prevailed. 
Aye me! but yet thou inight’st my seate forbeare 
And chide thy beautie and thy staying youth, 
Who lead thee in their ryot even there 
Wliere thou art foret to break a two-fold truth ; 
Her’», by thy beautie tempting her to thee, 
Thine, by tliy beautie being false to uie. 


That thou hast her, it is not all my griefe, 

And yet it tnay be said I loved her dearly; 

That she hntli thee, is of my wayliug cheef, 

A losse in love that touches me more nearly. 
Loviug offenders, tlius I will cxcuse yee: ■ — 
Thou doest love her, because thou kuow’st I 
love her; 

And for my sake even so dotli she ahuse me, 
Suffering my friend for my sake to approve her. 
If I loose thee, my losse is rav love’s gaine. 

And loosing her, my friend hath found that losse; 
Both finde each other, and I loose both twuine, 
And both for my sake lav on me this crosse : 

But here’s the joy; my friend and I are one; 
Sweet flattery ! — then shee loves but me alone. 


O never say that I was false of heart, 

Though absence seem’d my Harne to quallific. 

As easie might I from my seife depart, 

As from my soule which in thy breast doth lye 
That is my homc of love : if I have ranged, 

Like him that travails, I returne againe; 

Just to the time, not with the time exchanged, — 
So that my seife bring water for my staine. 


Never beleeve , though in my nature raign’d 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blond, 
That it could so prcposterously be stain’d, 

To leave for nothing all thy summe of good; 
For nothing this wide uuiverse 1 call, 

Save thou, my rose; in it thou art my all. 


Tluit thou art blam’d sliall not be thy defect, 

For slander’a marke was ever yet tlie fair; 

The Ornament uf beautie is suapect, 

A crow that dies in heaven’s sweetest ayre: 

So thou he good , slander doth but approve 
Thy worth the greater, being woo’d of time; 

For ranker vice the sw test buds doth love, 

And thou present’st a pure unstayned primo. 
Thou hast pass’d by the ambush of young dayes, 
Either not assuU’d , or Victor being charged ; 

Yet this thy praise cannot be so thy praise, 
j To tve up envy , evermore inlarged : 

If soiue suspect of ill mask’d not thy sbow, 
Then thou alone kingdomes of hearts shouldat 
owe. 


1 Wliat potions have I drunke of Syren teares, 
DistiU'd from limbecks foule as hell within, 
Applying fearos to hopes , and liopes to feares, 
Still loosing when I saw my seife to win I 
What wrefcched errors hath my heart committed, 
Whilst it hath thought it seife so blessed never! 
How have mine eyes out of their spheares beeue 
fitted. 

In the distraction of this madding fever! 

| O benefit of ill! now I finde true 
That better is bv evill still made better; 

And ruin’d love, when it is built anew, 

| Growes fairer thau at first, more »trong, far greater. 
So I returne rr^uked to my content, 

And gaine by ills tbrice more than I have spent. 


That you were ouce unkind, befriends me now; 

: Anti for that sorrow, which I then did feele, 
Needes must I under my transgressions bow, 
Unless my nervös were brasse or haramer’d steele. 
For if you were by my unkindnesse shaken, 

As I by yuurs, y’liave pass’d a hell of time; 

And I , a tyrant , have no leasure taken 
To waigh how once I suffer’d in your crime, 
ü that our night of woe might have remembred 
My deepest sence, how hard true sorrow hits, 
i And soone to you, as you to me, then tendred 
| The humble salve which wounded bosomes fits! 
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But that your trespasso now becomcs a fee; 
Mine ransoms vonr's, and your’s must rau- 
some me. 


Take all my loves , my lovc , yea, take them all ; 
ty hat hast tliou then mure than thuu liadst before I 
No love, my love, tliat thou may’sttrue lovc call; 
All mine was thiue, before thou hadst this more. 
Then if for my love thou my love receivest, 

I cannot hlame thee, for my love thou usest; 

But yet be blamed, if thou thyselfe deceivest 
By wilfull taste of what thy seife refusest. 

I doe forgive thy robb’ry, gentle theefe, 

Although thou stcale thee all iny povertie; 

And yet, love knowes, it is a greater griefe, 

To bearc love’s wrong, tlian hate’s knowne injury. 
Lascivious grace, in whom all ill well showes, 
Kill me with spight; yet we must not be foes. 


HoW aweete and lovely dost thou make thc sliame 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose, 

Doth spot thc beautie of thy budding namel 
O, in what sweets doest thou thy sinnes inclose! 
That tongue tliat teils thc Story of thy dayes, 
(Making lascivious comments on thy sport,) 
Cannot dispraise , bnt in a kind of praise : 
Naming thy name, blesses an ill report. 

O what u mansion have those vicea got, 

Which for their habitation choose out thee ! 
Where beautie's vaile doth cover eveiy blot, 

And all tliings turne to faire tliat eyes can see! 
Take heede, deare heart, of this large priviledge ; 
The hardest knite ill-used doth loose its edge. 


How oft, when thou, my musicke, musicke play’st, 
Upon that lilessed wood whose motion sounds^ 
With thy aweet fingers, when thou gently sway ’st 
The wiry concord that mine eure confounds, 

Doe I envic those jackes, that nimble leape 
To kisse the tendcr inward of thy hand, 

Whilst my poore lips, wliich should tliat harvest 
reape 

At tlic wood'a bouldne9se by thee blushing stand! 
To he so tickled , they would change their state 
And Situation with those dancing Chips 
O’re whom thy iingers walke with gentle gate, 
Making dead wood more bless’d than living lips 
Since saucie jackes so happy are in this, 

Giro them thy fingers, me thy lips to kisse. 


Tliine eyes I love, and they, as pittying me, 
Knowing thy heart, torment me with disdain«; 
Itave put on hlacke, and loving mouruers be, 
Looking with pretty ruth upon my paine. 

And trulv not the morning sun of heaven 
Bctter bccomes the gray clieekes of the east, 

Nor that full starre that ushers in the even, 

Doth hälfe that glory to the »ober west, 

As those two mourniug eyes become thy face ; 

O let it then as well beseeme thy heart 
To mourne for me, since mouriiing doth thee 
grace, 

And sure thy pitie like in overy part. 

Then will I sweare bcauty herseife is hlacke, 
And all they foule that thy compleetion lacke. 


So now I have confest tliat he is tliine, 

And I mvselfe am morgag d to thy will ; 

Myselfe Ile forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt rcstoro, to be my comfort still; 

But thou wilt not, nor he will not he free, 

For thou art covetous, and be is kinde; 

He learned but, suretie-like, to write for me, 
Under that bond tliat him as fast doth binde. 

The Statute of thy beauty thou wilt take, 

Thou nsurer that put’st forth all to use, 

And sue a frieud, came debtor for my sake ; 

So him 1 loose through my nnkinde abuse. 

Him have I lost; thou hast both him and me, 
He paies the whole, and yet I am not free. 


In loving thee thou know'st I am forsworne, 

But thou art twice forsworne to me love swearing ; 
In act thy bed-vow broke , and new faith torne, 
In vowing new hate after new love bearing. 

But why of two oathes’ breach doe l accuse thee 
When I break e twenty? I am pcijur'd most; 

For all my vowes are oathes but to miauae thee, 
And all my honest faith in thee is lost : 

For I have swome deepe oathes of thy deepe 
kindenesae, 

Oathes of thy love, thy truth, thy constaucie; 
And to enlighten thee, gave eyes to blindnesse, 
Or made them sweare againat the tliiug they sce; 
For I have swome thee fair: more perjured I, 
To sweare, against the trnth , so foule a lie ! 
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Wotton. 

Sir Henry Wotton aus altem edlem Geschlechte stammend, ward 1568 211 Bocton Hall in 
Kent geboren, machte seine Studien in Winchester und Oxford, ging dann auf Reisen, und trat 
bei seiner Rückkehr in die Dienste des Grafen von Essex. Als dieser mächtige Günstling ge- 
stürzt wurde , begab sich Wutton nach Florenz und verweilte hier bis zur Thronbesteigung 
Jakob’ a I., der ihu zum englischen Gesandten in Venedig ernannte. Nach seiner Zurüekberufung 
wurde er Pr ovo st von Eton College wo er 1639 starb. 

Henry Wotton ist nicht mit dem Kritiker William Wotton der mehr als ein Jahrhundert 
später lebte, zu verwechseln. Der Erstere hat ira Ganzem nur wenige Gedichte hiuterlassen, aber 
diese wenigen zeichnen sich durch Gedankenreichthum , Anmuth und Kraft so vortheilhaft aus, 
dass sie sich fortwübreud im Andenken der Nation erhalten haben. 


Ou his Mistress, tlie Queen of ßohemia. 

You meaner beauties of the night, 

Tliat poorly satisfie our eyes 

More hy your number, than your light, 

You common people of the skies ; 

What arc you when the sun shall rise? 

You citrioua ebauuters of the wood, 

That ivarble lbrth damc Nature’« laves, 
Tltinkiug your passions understood 
By your weak accent«; what's your praise 
Wheu Phiiomel her voice shall raise? 

Yuu violeta, that lirst appeor, 

By vour pure purple maatles known, 

Like the proud viigins of the year, 

As if the spring were all your ownj 
What are you when tlie rose is blown ? 

So, wheu my mistress »hall be aeen 
I 11 »weetness of her looks and mind, 

By vertue first, then choice a queen, 

Teil me, if she were not'design’d 
Th’ eclipse and glory of her kind? 


The Character of a happy Life. 

How happy is he born and taugbt, 

That serveth not another’s will I 
Whose armour is his honest thonght 
And simple truth his utmost skill! 

Whose passions not his master« are, 
Whose soul is still prepar’d for death; 
Unti’d unto the world by care 
Of publick famc, or private breath. 

Who envies noue that ebance dotb raise, 
Nor vice bath ever understood; 

How deepest wonnds are giv’n by praise, 
Nor rules of «tato, but rulcs of good. 

Who halb his lifo from rumours freed, 
Whose conscicnce is his strong retreat: 
Whose state can neither flatterer« feed, 
Nor ruine make oppressors great. 

Who God doth late and early pray, 

More of his grace tlian gifts to lend : 
And entert ains the harmlcss day 
Witli a well-ehosen book, or friend. 

Tbis man is freed from servile bands, 

Of hope to rise, or fear to fall : 

Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 
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Davies. 


John Davies, der Sohn eines Gerbers, ward 1570 zu Chisgrove in Wiltshire geboren, studirte 
zu Oxford, widmete sich der Rechtswissenschaft, und trat, nach einer bewegten Jugend, 1601 in 
das Parlament, als Mitglied für Corfe-Castle. Jakob I. wurde ihm ausserordentlich gewogen und 
ernannte ihn zuerst zum Solicitor dann zum Attorney general in Irland. 1607 ward er zum Ritter 
geschlagen und*darauf Sprecher des ersten irischen Hauses der Gemeinen. Im Jahre 1615 kehrte 
er nach England zurück, wo er von nun an das Amt eines Oberriuhters, Lord Chief Justice, be- 
kleiden sollte, jedoch vor seiner förmlichen Installation vom Schlagfluss getroffen am 7. December 
1616 starb. 

D. darf nicht mit seinem Namensvetter dem berühmten kritischen Philologen (1679 — 1731) 
in Cambridge verwechselt werden. Er hinterliess eine Sammlung von Lohgedichten, Akrostichen 
auf die Königin Elisabeth unter dem Titel Hymne to Astrea; ein diductLches Gedicht, Nosce te 
ipsuin or the Immortality of the Soul, welches zuerst 1599 zu London erschien; Orchestra, ein 
Gedicht über den Tanz, das unvollendet blieb und mehrere kleine lyrische Poeaieen. Eine 
vollständige Sammlung seiner dichterischen Werke ist nie veranstaltet worden, doch finden sich 
die besten zusammengesteUt im zweiten Bande von Anderson ’s British Poet«. — Tiefes Gefühl, 
Scharfsinn, elegante Diction und für jene Zeit, seltene Correctheit, zeichnen Davies als Dichter aus. 


Frotn the Immortality of the Soul. i 

What is this knowledge? but the sky-stoll’n üre, 
For which the thief still chain’d in ice doth 

sit? 

And which the poor rüde satyr did admire, 

And needs wouldkiss, but burnthis lips with it. 

What is it? but tlie cloud of erapty rain, 

Which when Jove’s guest erabrae’d, he mon- 
sters got? 

Or the false pails, which oft being fill’d with 
pain, 

Receiv’d tlie water, but retaiu’d it not? 

In fine, what is it? but the tiery coach 

Which the youth .«ought, and soughthis death 
withal V 

Or the boy’s wings, which when he did approach 
The eim’s hot beams, did melt and let. him 
fall ? 

And yet, alas ! when all our lamps are burn’d, 
Our bodies wasted, and our spirits spent, 

When we have all the learned volumes turn'd 
"Which yicld men’s wits both help and Orna- 
ment : 

What can we know, or what can we disceru, 
When error clouds the Windows of the mind? 

The divers form» of things, how can we learn, 
That. have been everfrom our birth-day blind? 

When reason’s lamp, which (like the suu in sky) 
Throughout man'» little world her beams did 
spread, 


Is now hecome a sparkle, which doth lie 
Under the ashes, half extinct, and dead: 

How can we hope, that through the eye and ear, 
This dying sparkle, in this cloudy place, 

Can recollect these beams of knowledge clear, 
Which were infus ’d in the first minds by grace ? 

So might the heir, whose falber hath , in play, 
Wasted a thousand pounds of ancient rent, 

By painful earning of one groat a day, 

Hope to restore the patrimony spent. 

If ought enn teach us ought, aftlictiou’s looks, 
(Making us pry into ourselves so near) 

Teach us to know ourselves, bevond all books 
Or all the learned schools that ever were. 

This mistress lately pluck’d ine by the ear, 

And many a golden lesson hath me taught; 

Hath mnde my sences quick, and reason clear; 
Reform’«! my will, and rectify’d my thought. 

So do the winds and thunders cleanse the nir: 

So working seas settlc and purge the wine: 

So lopp’d and pruned trees do flourish tair : 

So doth the fire the drossy gold refine. 

Neither Minerva, nor the learned Muse, 

Nor rules of art, nor precepts of the wise, 

Could in my brain those beams of skill infuae, 
As but the glance of this dam« ’s angry eyes. 
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She within list9 my rnnging mind bath brought, 
.That now beyond myself I will not go ; 
Myself am centre of mjr circling thought, 

Only myself I study, learn, and know. 

I know iny body*« of so frail a kind, 

As force witliout, fevers witliin eau kill : 

I know the heavenly nature of my mind, 

Bnt ’tis corrupted both in wit and will : 


I know my soul bath powcr to know all things, 
Yet is she blind and ignorant in all: 

I know I’m one of Xature’s little kings. 

Yet to the least and vilest thiugs am thrall. 

I know my life’s a pain, and but n »pan; 

I know mv sense is inock’d in cv’ry tbing: 
And to conclude, I know myself a man, 

Which is a proud, and yet a wretcked tbing. 


D o ii n e. 


John Donne ward 1573 zu London geboren und zeichnete sich schon so früh durch seine 
bedeutenden geistigen Fähigkeiten aus, dass er bereits in seinem zwölften Jahre die Universitiit 
Oxford besuchen konnte. Von hier ging er nach Cambridge , und widmete sich dann der Rechts- 
wissenschaft; die kirchlichen Streitigkeiten seiner Zeit beschäftigten ihn aber ao sehr, dass er 
ihnen seine ganze Zeit widmete und endlich in Folge seiner Forschungen offen vom Katholicismus 
zum Protestantismus Ubertrat. 1590 begleitete er den Grafen von Essex auf der Expedition nach 
Cadix, machte dann eine grössere Reise durch Spanien und Italien und ward bei seiner Heimkehr Se- 
cretair des Lord Kanzlers Egerton. Später trat er in den geistlichen Staud, wurde Caplan des Königs, 
dann Prediger der Gesellschaft von Lincolns-Inn und zuletzt Dechant von St. Paul. Er starb am 
31. März 1631 und ward in der Kathedrale begraben, wo man ihm auch ein Monument errichtete. 
Seine poetischen Werke erschienen zuerst London 1633 in 4. und wurden später öfter und in ver- 
schiedenem Format wieder aufgelegt. Sie enthalten Satyren, Elegieen, Epigramme, Lieder, So- 
nette u. s. w. Er wird gewöhnlich als einer der ersten englischen Satyriker gepriesen, doch sind 
seine Satyren, welche Pope später Überarbeitete, ihnen jedoch dadurch viel von ihrer Originalität 
raubte, mehr durch meisterhafte Retlectionen als durch Schilderungen bedeutend. Donne bcsass reiche 
Phantasie, Scharfsinn, Witz und tiefes Gefühl, aber seine Bilder sind oft zu gehäuft, sein Styl ge- 
sucht und dunkel und seine Diction selten correct. Unter seinen lyrischen Poesieen findet sich 
dagegen viel Gelungenes und Hübsches. 


The Storm. 

The soutli and west winds joyn’d , and, as they 
blew, 

Waves like a rowling treneh before them threw. 
Sooner than you read this line did the gale, 

Like shot, not fear’d tili feit, our sailes assaile; 
And what at first was call’d a gust, the same 
Hath now a stormes, anon a tempcst’s mime. 
Jonas ! I pittv thee, und cursc thosc men 
Who, when the storra rag’d most, did wake tlice 
then. 

Sleepe is paines easiest salve, and dotb fiillfill 
All oflices of death except to kill. 

But when I wak’d, I saw that I eaw not ; 

1 and the sunne, which should teach me, lind 
forgot 


East, west, day, night; and I could onely sav, 
If the world had lasted. now # it hod beene day. 
Thousands our noyses were, yet we ’niongst all 
Could none bv bis right name but thunder call 
Lightning was all our light, and it rain'd more 
Than if the sunne had drunke the sea l>efore. 
Sonic coffin'd in their cabbius lye, equaily 
Griev’d that thevare notdead, and yet mustdye; 
And as siu-hurd'ned soules from grave will 
creepe 

At the last day, sorae forth their cabbins peepe, 
And, tremblingly, aske what newea? and doe 
hear so 

As jealous husbands, what they would not know. 
Sorae, sitting on the hatches, would seeine there, 
IWith hideous gazing, to feare away Fear«: 
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There note they the ship’s »icknesse», thc mast 1 
Shak'd with an ague, and the hold and waist 
With a galt dropaie clog'd. and our tacklings 
Snapping, like too high-stretched treble strings, 
And from our totterd sailes raggs drop downe so 
As from one hang’d in chaines a yeere ago : 

Even our ordinance, plac'd for our defence, 

Strive to breake loose , and ’scape awav from 
thence : 

Pumping hath tir’d our men , and what’s the 
gaine? 

Seas into seas throwne we suck in againe : 
Hearing hath deaf d our savlors ; and if they 
Knew how to heare, there’g none knowes what 
to say. 

Compar'd to these stormes , deatli is but a 
qualme, 

Hell somewhat lightsome, the Bennud a calrae. 
Darknessc, Light» eldest brother, his birth-riglit 
Claimd o’er this world, and to heaVcn hath 
chas’d light , 

All things arc one; and that one none can be, 
ßince all forme» uniforme deformity 
Doth cover; »o that wee, except God say 
Another Fiat, shall have no more dav : 

So violent, yet long these furies bee, 

That though thine absense sterve mcc I wish 
not thee. 


The GoodMorrow. 

I wonder, by my troth, what thou, and I 
Did, tili we lov’d ! Were we not wean'd tili tlien, 
But suck’d on countrey pleasures chiildisldy? 
Or snortcd we in the seven-sleepcr's den V 
’Twas so; but thus all pleasure» fancies bee. 

If ever any beauty I did »ee, 

Which I desir’d, and got, ’twas but a drcame 
of thee. 

And now good-morrow to our waking soules, 
Which watnh not one another out of flsare ; 

For love, all love qf ottaefc* »ight» controule», 

And makes one little rooine, an every-whero. 

Let aea-discoverers to new worlds have gone, 

Let map» to other worlds our world have showne, 
Let us possesse one world; each liath one, and 
is one. 

My face in thine eye, thine in mine appeares, 
And true plaine hearts doe in the faces rest, 
Wlierc can we finde two fitter hemispheares 
Withont sliarp North, without declyiing West? 
Whatever dyes was not mixt equally; 

If our two love» be one, or, thou and I 

Love so alike, that none doe slacken, none can die. 


The WilL 

Before I sigh my last ga»pe, let me breath. 

Great Love. some legacies; I here beqtieath 
Mine eyes to Argus, if mine eyes can see, 

If they be blinde, tben, Love, I give them thee ; 
My tongue to Farne ; to ambassadour» mine ears ; 
To women or the sea, my teares. 

Thou. Lore, hast taught mee heretofore 
By making mee senre her who had twenty more, 
That I sbould give to none, but such, as had. 

too much before. 


i My constancie I to the planet» give, 

I My truth to them, who at the court doe live ; 
Mine ingenuity and opennesse 
jTo Jesuites; to buffones my pensivenesse ; 
i My silence to any, who abroad hath been - , 

My monev to a capuchin. 

Thou, Love ! taught'st me, by appointing mee 
To love there, where no love receiv’d can be, 
Onelv to give to guch as have an incapacitie. 


My faith I give to Romun Catholiques ; 

All my good Works unto the schisiuaticks 
Of Amsterdam ; my best civility 
And courtship to an univertitie : 

My modesty 1 give to souldier« bare ; 

My patience let gamester’s »hure. 

Thou, Love, taught’st mee, by making mee 
Love her that liolds my love disparity, 

Onely to give to those that count my gifls in- 
dignity. 

1 1 give my reputation to those 
i Which wero my friends ; mine industrre to foes: 
( To schoolcnien I beqtieath my doubtfulnesse ; 

My sicknesse to phvsitians or excesse ; 

To Nature, all that I in ryme have writ; 

And to my Company my wit. 

Thou, Love, by making mee adore 
i Her, who begot this love in mee before, 

| Taught'st me to make, as though I gave, when 
1 did but restore. 


.To him for whom the passing-bell next tolls, 
jl give my physick books; my written rowles 
Of morall counsels, I to Bedlam give; 

My brazen rnedals, unto them which live 
In want of bread ; to them which passe ainong 
All forraigners, mine Euglish tougue. 

Thou, Love, by making mee love one 
Who thinkes her friendship a fit portion 
For yonger lovers , dost my gifts thu» dispro- 
portion. 
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Therefore I'U give uo more, but 1*11 undoe 
The world by dying ; because Love die» too. 
Then all your beauties will bee no moore worth 
Tlien gold in mines, where noue dotli draw it 
fortli ; 

Aud all your gracea uo more use shall havo 
Then a sun dyal in a grave. 

Thou, Love, taught'st mee, by makiiig mee 
Love her, who doth neglect botii uiee and thee, 
To invent, and practise this one way, to aunihi- 
late all three. 


The B a i t. 

Come , live witli mee and bee my love, 

And wee will aome new pleAsures provc 
Of golden gands and christall brookes, 

Witli silken lines and silver hookes. 

There will the river whispering ninne, 
Warm’d by thy eyes more than the sutine ; 
And there the inamor'd fish will atay, 
Begging themselves they niay betray. 

When thou wilt swimme in that live bath, 
Fach fish, which every channell hath, 

Will amorously to thee swimme, 

Gladder to catch thee, than thou him. 

If thou, to be so seene, art loath 
By sonne or moone, thou dark'nest both ; 
And if myselfe have leave to see, 

I need not their light, having thee. 

Let others freeze with angling reeds, 

And cut their legges, with Shells and weeds, 
Or treaeherously poore fish beset 
With str angling snarc or windowic net. 

Let coarse bold hands, from slimv nest 
The beclded fish in banks out-wrest, 

Or curious traitors, sleave-silke flies, 

Bewitch poore fishes’ wand'ring eyes : 

For thee, thou need’st no such deceit, 

For thou thyselfe art tkine owne Bait; 

That fish that is not catch’d thereby, 

Alas, is wiser farre then I. 


Love’s De itie. 

I long to talke with Rome old lover’s ghost, 

Who dvcd befbre the god of love was hörne : 

I cannot thinke that hee, who then lov’d most, 
8unke so low, as to love one whieh did scorne : 
But siuce this god produc'd a destinie. 

And that vice-nature, custome, lets it be, 

I must love her, that loves not mee : 

Sure, they which madc him god , meant not so 
much, 

Nor he, in liis youug gudhead practis’d it, 

But when an even flame two heart’s did touch, 
His oflice was indulgently to fit 
Actives to passives ; correspondencie 
Only his subject was; it cannot beo 
Love, tili I love her that loves mee. 

But every moderne god will now extend 
Ilis vast prerogative as far as Jove, 

To rage, to lust, to write to, to com inend, 

AU is the purlewe of the god of love. 

Oh ! were wee wakned by this tyraimie 
To ungod this child againe, it cuuld not bee. 

I should love her, who loves not mee. 

Rebell and Atheist too, wbv murmure I, 

As though I feit the worst that love could doe? 
Love may make me leave loving, or might trie 
A deeper plague, to make her love mee too, 
Which, siuce she loves before, I am lotli to see 
Falsehood isworse than hate; and that must bee, 
If shee whom I love, should love mee. 


Breake of Day. 

’Tis true, ’t is day, wliat though it be? 

0! will thou therefore rise from me? 

Why should we risc, becauso ’t is light? 

Did we lio down, becausc ’t was night? 

Love which, in spight of darkness, brought us 
hither, 

Should, in despight of light keepe us togelhcr. 

Light liath no tonguc, but is all eye ; 

If it could speake as well as spie, 

This were the worst, that it could say, 

That being well, I faine would stay, 

And that I lov’d my heart and honor so, 

That I would not from him, that had them, go. 

Must businesse thee from hencc romove? 

Oh that 's the worst disease of love, 

The poore, the foule, the false, love can 
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Admrt, but not the busied man. 

Ho which hath businesse, and makes love, doth 
doe 

Such wrong, as when a maryed man doth wooe. 


The Message. 

Send home my long strayd eyes to mee 
Which, (ofi) too long have dwelt on thee, 
Yet since there they have learn’d such ill, 
Such forc’d fashions 
And false passions, 

That they be 
Made by thee 

Fit for no good sight, keep them still. 

Send home my harmlesse heart againe, 

Which no unworthy thought could staine, 

Which if it be taught by thine 

To make jestings 

Of protestings 

And breake both 

Word and oath 

Keepe it, for then ’t is none of mine. 

Yet send me back my heart and eyes, 
That I may know, and see tliy lyes, 

And may laugh and joy, when thou 

Art in anguish 

And dost languish 

For some one 

That will none, 

Or prove as false as thou art now. 


The Legacy. 

When I dyed last, and, Dcare, I dye 
As often as froin thee I goe, 

Though it be but an houre ogoe, 

And lovers houres be full eternity, 

I can remember yet, that I, 

Sometbing did sav, and something did bestow; 
Though I be dead, which sent mue, I might be 
Mine owne executor and legacie. 

I heard mee say, Teil her auon 
That my seife, that’s j'ou, not I, 

Did kill me , and when I feit mee dye, 

I bid mee send my heart, when I was gone, 

But I alas could there finde none. 

When I had ripp’d me and search’d where hearts 
should lye, 


It kill’d mee again, that I who still was true 
In life, in my last will should cozen you. 

Yet I found something like a heart, 

But colours it and Corners had, 

It was not good, it was not bad, 

It was intire to none, and few had part. 

As good as could be made by art 
It seem’d, and thereforc for our losses sad, 

I meant to send this heart in stead of mine; 
But oh, no man could hold it, for’t was thine. 


Song. 

Sweetest Love, I do not goe 
For wearinesse of thee 
Nor in hope the world can show 
A fitter love for mee ; 

But since that I 

Must dye at last, ’t is best, 

To use inyselfe in jest 
Thus by fain'd death to dye. 

Yesternight the sunne went hence, 

And yet is here to-day, 

He hath no desire nor sense, 

Nor hälfe so short a way: 

Then feare not mee, 

But belecve that l shall make 
Speedier journeyes, since I tak*e 
More wings and spurres then heo. 

O how feeble is man's power, 

That if good fortune fall, 

Cannot adde another houre, 

Nor a lost houre recall? 

But come bad chance, 

And wee joine to it our strength, 

And wee teach it art and length, 

Itselfe or us t’ advnnce. 

When thou sigh’st, thou sigh’st not winde, 
But sigh'st my soule away, 

When thou weep’st, unkiudly kinde, 

My life’s blood doth decay. 

It cannot l>ee 

That thou lov’st mee, as thou say'st : 

If in thine my life thou waste, 

That art the best of mee. 

Let not thy divining heart 
Forethinke me any ill, 

Destiny may take thy part, 

And may thy feares fulfill ; 
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Bat thinko that wee 
Are but turn’d aside to sleepe; 
They who one another keepe 
Alive, ne’er parted bee. 


Song. 

Goe , aud catcbe a falling starre, 

Get with child a niandrake roote, 

Teil mee, where all past yearcs are, 

Or who cleft thc divels foot, 

Teach me to heare mennaides singing, 
Or to keep off* emies^tinging, 

And finde what winde 
Serves to advance an honest minde. 


If thou beest borne to stränge eights, 
Things invisible to see, 

Rede ten thousaud daies and nights, 

Till age snow white haires on thee, 

Thou, when thou retorn’st, wilt teil mee 
All stränge wonders that befell thee, 

And aweare no where 
Lives a woman true, and faire. 

If thou flndst one, let mee know, 

Such a pilgrimage were sweet, 

Yet doe not, I would not goc, 

Though at next doore wee might meet, 
Though sheo were true, when you met her, 
And last, tili vou write your letter, 

Yet shee will bee 

False, ere I come, to two, or three. 


Jonson. 

Benjamin Jonson, gewöhnlicher Ben Jonson genannt , ein Zeitgenosse und nicht unwürdiger 
Nebenbuhler Shakspeare's , ward nach dem Tode seines Vaters, eines Predigers, 1574 in West- 
minstcr geboren. Ein Freund machte es ihm möglich die Schule au besuchen, aber sein Stiefvater, 
ein Maurer, zwang ihn, sein Handwerk zu ergreifen. Höchst wahrscheinlich entlief er aus der 
Lehre und diente als gemeiner Soldat in den Niederlanden, wenigstens deutet eins seiner Epigramme 
entschieden auf das Letztere hin. In das Vaterland zu rück gekehrt, gelang es ihm nun doch in 
Cambridge zu stndiren; da aber seine Mittel nicht aiisreichten ward er Behau Spieler , hatte jedoch 
das Unglück , einen Gegner im Duell zu tödten und musste in Folge dessen in das Gefängniss, 
worauf er sich überreden Hess zum Kutholieismus überzutreten und endlich seine Freiheit wieder 
erhielt. Dies Alles erlebte er vor seinem fünf und zwanzigsten Lebensjahre. Von nun an widmete 
er sich der dramatischen Poesie und erwarb sich durch seine Leistungen grosses Ansehen, doch auch 
durch seine kühnen Angriffe viele Feinde, so dass er nochmals in den Kerker geworfen wurde. Im 
Jahre 1616 gab er selbst seine gesammelten Werke in einem Bande in Folio heraus. Die Univer- 
sität Oxford ertheilte ihm darauf 1619 das Magisterdiplom und er ward last gleichzeitig Hofdichter 
mit Besoldung. — Er starb am 6. August 1637 und ward in der Westminsterabtei begraben. Drei 
Tage später kam einer seiner Freunde gelegentlich dazu als ein Steinhauer das Pflaster über seiner 
Gruft wieder festlegte. Dieser gab dem Manne achtzehn Pence dafür die Worte cinzuhnuen “O 
rare Ben Jonson! 1 ’ und diese cigenthüniliche naive Grabschrift bezeichnet noch jetzt die Stätte, wo 
seine Gebeine ruhen. 

Ausser seinen zahlreichen Tragödien, Komödien und Maskenspielen schrieb er noch Episteln, 
Epigramme, Elegien und Oden, bearbeitete Iloraz Poetik und verfasste eine englische Grammatik. 
Seine dramatischen Werke sind wiederholt aufgelegt worden. Die vollständigste Ausgabe derselben 
ist die von P. Whalley, London 1756, 7 Bde in 8. Er ist am glücklichsten als Lustspieldichter 
durch Charakterzeichnung und Streben nach Regelmässigkeit, aber zu gesucht und ermüdend, selbst 
da wo er natürlich sein will, und sehr oft hart, trocken und eintönig; auch seinen übrigen Gedichten 
kleben diese Fehler au; er schätzte gelehrtes Wissen höher als natürliche Wahrheit, und ange- 
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borene Fähigkeit und seine Leistungen bieten daher mehr Interesse als IlUlfs mittel zum Veretänd- 
niss der bedeutenden Zeit, in der er lebte, denn wirklichen uud tiefereu poetischen Genuss dar, ob- 
wohl sich auch manches Ausgezeichnete in ihnen findet. 


To Penshurst 

Thon art not, Penshurst, built to envious sliow, 
Of touch, or marble; nor canst boast a row 
Of polish’d pillars or a roofe of gold : 

Thon hast nolantheruc, whcreof talcsnrc told; 
Or stayre, or courts; but stand'stan ancient pile, 
And these grudg’d at, are reverenc’d the while. 
Thon joy’st Sn bettor markes, of soyle, of ayre, 
Of wood, of water: therein thou art faire. 
Thou hast thv walkes for health, as well as sport: 
Thy Mount, to which the Dryads doe resort, 
Where Pan and Bacchus their high feasts have 
niade, 

Beneath the broad bcech, and the chestnut shade ; 
That taller trec, which of a nut was set, 

At bis great birth, where all the Muses met. 
There , in the writhed barkc , arc ent the nntnes 
Of many a Sylvane, taken with his flaines. 
And thcnce, the ruddy Satvres oft provoke 
The lightor Faunes , to reach thy Ladies oke. 
Thy copps, too, natn'd ofGamage, thou hast there, 
That never failes to serve thee season’d daere, 
When thou would’st feast or exercise thy friends. 

The lower lnnd, that to the river bends, 

Thy slicepe, thy bullocks, kine, and caives doe 
feed 

The middle grounds thy mares and horsos breed. 
Euch banke doth yceld thee coneyes ; and the toppe 
Fertile of wood, Ashore , and Sydney’» copps, 
To crowne thy open table, doth provide 

Tbc purpled pheasant, with tlie spockleü »ide: 
The painted partrieh Jyos in every ficld, 

And, for thy messe, is willing to bo kill’d. 

And If the high swolne Mcdway faile thy dish, 
Thou hast thy ponds, that pay thee tribute fish, 
Fat, aged carps, that runne into thy net, 

And pikes, uow weary their owne kiude to eat, 
As lotli, the second draught, or cast to stay, 
Oflieiously, at first, themselves betray. 

Biight eelcs, that emulale them, and leape ou 
land, 

Betöre the fisher, or into his hand. 

Theo hath thy orchard fruit, thy garden flowers, 
Frcsh as the ayre, and new as are the lionres. 
The oarely cherry, with the later pluin, 

Fig, grape, and quince, each in his time doth 
co me : 

The blushing apricot, and woolly peach 

Hang ou thy walls, tliat every eliild may reach. 
And though tliy walis be of the ooutrey stone, j 


They’re rear'd with no niana ruine , no man» 
grone, 

There’s none that dwell about them , wish them 
downe ; 

But all come in , the farmer and the clowne, 
And no one empty-handed , to salute 

Thy lord and hulv, though they have no sute. 
Some bring a capon , some a rurall cake 

Soine nuts , some apples; some that thinke 
they mnke 

The better cheeses, bring liein ; or eise send 
By their ripe daughters, whom they would 
commend 

This wav to hnsbands; and whose baskets beare 
An embleme of themselves, in plura or peare. 
But what can this (more then expresse their love) 
Addc to thy free provisions, farre above 
The neede of such? whose überall boorddoth flow, 
With all that hospitalitie doth know ! 

Where comes no guest, but is allow'd to eate, 
Without his feare, and of thy lords owne meate: 
Where the same beere, and bread, and selfe-same 
wine, 

That is his Lordships, shall be also mine. 

And I not faine to sit (as some, this day, 

At great oiens tables) and yet di ne away. 

Ilere no man toll» my cups; nor, Standing by, 

A woitcr doth my gluttony envy : 

Hut gives me what I call , and lets me eate, 

Ile knowes , below he shall finde pleutie of 
meate, 

Thy tablcs hoord not up for the next day, 

Nor, when I take my lod£ing, need I pray 
For tire, or üglits, or livorie: all is there: 

As if thou, then, wert miue, or I raigifd her«: 
There’s nothing I can wish, for which I stay. 
That fouud King James, when, hunting late 
this way, 

With liis brave sonne, the prince, they aaw tliy 
firos 

Shine bright on every harth as the desires 
Of thy renales hnd beene set on flame, 

To entertayue then»; or the countrey came, 
With all their zeale, to warme their welcome höre. 

What (great, I will not say, but) sodayne cheare 
Didst thou, then, runke hem! and what praise 
was heap d 

On thy good lady , tlieu ! who , therein , reap’d 
The just reward of her high buswifery; 

To have her linnen, plate, and all .tfcings nigh, 
When shee was iaire: and not aroome, butdrest 
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As if it tiad expccted such a guest ! 

These, Penshurst, nro thy praise, and yet m>t all. 

Thy lady’s noble, fruitfull, chaste witliall. 

His children thy greal lord may call his owne : 

A fortune, in thia age, but rarely knowne. 
Thev are, and have been tauglil religiou: thence 
Their gentler spirits have ßuck’d innocence. 
Eacli morne and even tliey are taaght to praj, 
With the wtiole household, and may, every day, j 
lieade , in their vertuous parcnts noble parts, 

The mvsteries of mnnners, armes, and arts. I 
Now Penshurst, thcy tliat will proportion thee 
With other edifices, when thev see 
Those proud, ambitious heaps , and nothing eise, 
May say, their lords have built, but thy lord 
dwells. 


The sweet Neglect. 

Front* the silent Woman. 

Still to be neat, still to be drest, 

As you were going to a feast; 

Still to be pou’dred, still pcrfum’d: 

Lady, it is to be presum’d, 

Though arts hid causes are not found, 

All is not sweet, all is not sound. 

Give me a looke, give me a face, 

That roakes simplicitie a grace; 

Kobes loosely flowiug, haire as free: 

Such sweet neglect more taketb me, 

Then all th’ adulteries of art: 

They strike mine eyes, but uot my heart. 


Echo on Narcissus. 

From Cynlhia's revells. 

Slow, slow, fresh fount, keepe time with my 
salt teares, 

Yet slower, yet, 6 faintly gentle springs: 

List to the heavy part the mtisique bearcs, 

Woe weepes out her division, when sbee sings. 

Droupe hearbs, and flowres; 

Fall griefe in showres ; 

Gur beauties are not onrs: 

O, I could still 

(Like melting snow upon some craggie Mil,) 
Drop, drop, drop, drop, 

Since Natures pride is, now, a vither’d daffodill. 


To Celia. 

Driuke to me, ouely with tliine eyes, 

And 1 will pledge with minc; 

Or leave a kisse but in tlie cup, 

And Ite not looke for wlne. 

The thirst, that from the soule doth rise, 
Doth aske a drinke divine: 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 

I would uot change for tliine. 

I sent thee late , a rosie wreath, 

Not so much honoring thee, 

As giving it u hope that there 
It could not withered bee. 

But thon thereon did’st onely breath, 

And sent’st it backe to mee : 

Since when it growes , and smells, I sweare, 
Not of it seife, but thee. 


Hymne to Diana. 

Front Cynthia's revells. 

Queene, and huntresse, cliaste, and faire, 
Now the sunne is laid to sleepe, 

Seatod, in thy silver chaire, 

State in wonted mariner keepe : 

Hesperus intreats thy light, 

Goddesse, excellently hright. 

Eartli , let not thy envious shade 
Dare it seife to interpose; 

Cynthia’s shining orbe was niade 
Heaven to cleere, when day did close: 
Bless us then with wished sight, 
Goddesse, excellently briglit. 

Lay thy how of pearle apart, 

And thy cristall-shming «juiver; 

Give unto the flying hart 

Space to breathe, how short, soever: 

Tliou that raak’st a day of night, 
Goddesse, excellently briglit. 


Song. 

From the Poetastcr. 

If I freely may disoover, 

What w ould please me in my lover: 

I would have her faire, and wittie, 
Savouring more of court, then cittie; 
' A little proud, but full of pittie 
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Light, and humorous in her toying, 

Oft building hopeg, and soone destroying, 
Long, but sweet in the eujoving 
Neither too easie , nor too bard: 

All extremes I would have bar’d. 

Shee should be allowed her passions, 

So tliey were but us’d as fashions ; 

Sometimes froward, and then frowning, 
Sometimes sickish, and tlien swowning, 
Every fit, with change, still crowning. 
Purely jealous, I would have her, 

Then onely constant when I crave her 
’Tis a vertue should not save her. 

Thus, nor her delicates would eloy me, 
Seither her peevislmcsse annoy me. 


Song. 

From the Foxe. 

Come , my Celia , let us prove, 
While we can, the sports of love; 
Time will not be ours for ever. 

He, at length, our good will sever; 
Spend not then his gifts in vaine, 
Sunnes, that set, may rise againe: 
But if, once , we lose this light, 

’Tis with us perpetuall night, 

Why should wee deferre our joyes ? 
Farne, and rumor are but toies; 
Cannot we deludo the eyes 
Of a few poore houshold-spies? 

Or his easier eares beguile, 

Thus remooved, by our wile? 

’Tis no sinne, loves fruits to steale 
But the sweet thefts to reveale: 

To be taken, to be seene, 

These have crimes accounted beene. 


Seene front Volpone; 

or, the Fox. AComedy. By Ben Jonson. 

Volpone as on his death bed. 

Mosca. Corbaccio, an old gentleman. 
Mos. Signior Corbaccio, 

You are very welcome, sir. 

Corb. How does your patron? 

Mos. Troth, as he did, sir, no amends. 

Corb. What? mends he? 

Mo 8. No, sir, he is rather worse. 

Corb. That’s well. Wbere is he? 


Mos. T’pon his couch, sir, newly fall’n asleep. 
Corb. Does he sleep well? 

Mos. No wink, sir, all this night, 

Nor yesterday; but slumbers. 

Corb. Good! he shall take 
Some counsel of physicians : I have bronght him 
An opiate hern, from mtiie own doctor — 

Mos. He will not hear of drugs. 

Corb. Why? I myself 

Stood by, while ‘twas made; saw all th’ ingre- 
dients; 

And know it cannot but most gently work 
My life for his, ’tis but to make him sleep. 

Volp. I, his last sleep if he would take it. 
Mos. Sir, 

He has no faith in pliysic. 

Corb. Say you, say you? 

Mos. He has no faith in physic: he does 
think, 

Most of your doctors are the greatest danger, 

And worst disease t’escape. I often have 
Ileard him protest, that your physician 
Should uever be his lieir. 

Corb. Not I his heir? 

Mos. Not your physician, sir. 

Corb. O, no, no, no, 

I do not mean it. 

Mos. No, sir, nor their fees 
He cannot brook: he says they flay a man, 

Before they kill him. 

Corb. Kight, I do eonceive you. 

Mos. And then, they do it by experiment; 

For which the law not only doth absolve ’emj 
But gives them great reward; and he is loth 
To hire bis death, so. 

Corb. It is true, they kill, 

With as much licence as a Judge. 

Mos. Nay, more; 

For he but kills, sir, where the law eondemns, 

And tliese can kill him too. 

Corb. I, or me; 

Or any man. IIow does his apoplex? 

Is that strong on him still? 

Mos. Most violent, 

His speech is broken, and his eyes are set, 

His face draw'ii langer than ’twas wout. — 

Corb. How? how? 

Stronger than hc was wout? 

Mos. No, sir: his face 
Drawn longer than ’twas wont, 

Corb. o, good. 

Mos. His mouth 

Is ever guping, and his eyelids hang. 

Corb. Good. 

Mos. A freezing numbness stiffens all his 
joints, 

And makes the colour of liis flesh like dead. 
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Corb. ’Tis good. 

Mos. His pulse beats slow, and dull. 

Corb. Good Symptoms still. 

M o s. And from bis brain — 

Corb. Ha? liow? not frora his brain? 

Mos. Yes, sir, and from his brain — 

Corb. I conceive you, good. 

Mos. Flows a cold sweat, with a continual 
rheum 

Forth the resolved coruers of his eyes. 

Corb. Is’t possible? yet I am better, ha! 

How does he with the swimming of his head? 

Mos. O, sir ’tis past the scotomy; he now 
Hath lost his feeling, and hath left to snort: 

You hardly can perceivc hiin that he breathes. 
Corb. Excellent, excellent, sure I shall 
outlast liim : 

This makes me young again a score of years. 
Mos. I was Corning for you, sir. 

Corb. Has he made his will? 

What has he giv’u me? 

Mos. No, sir. 

Corb. Notliing? ha? 

M o s. Ho has not made his will, sir. 

Corb. Oh, oh, oh, 

What then did Yoltore the lawyer here? 

Mos. He smelt a carcase, sir, when he bnt 
heard 

My master was about his testament; 

As I did urge hira to it for your good — 

Corb. He caine unto him, did he? I thought 
so. 

Mos. Yes, and presented hira this piece of 
plate. 

Corb. To be his heir? 

M o s. I do not know, sir. 

Corb. True, 

I know it too. 

M o s. By your own scale, sir. 

Corb. Well, I shall prevent him yet. See 
Mosca. look 

Here I have brought a bag of bright cecchines, 
Will quite weigh down his plate. 

Mos. Yea inarry, sir, 

This is true physie, thiä your sacred medicine; 
No talk of Opiates, to this great elixir. 

Corb. Tis aurum palpabile, if not potabile. 
Mos. It shall be miniser'd to himin his bowl? 
Corb. I, do, do, do. 

Mos. Most blessed cordial. 

This will recover him. 

Corb. 0, no, no, no; by no means. 

Mos. Why, sir, this 

Will work some stränge eflect if he but feel it. 
Corb. ’Tis true, therefore forbear, 1*11 take 
my venture: 

Give me’t again. 


M o s. At no hand ; pardon me 
You shall not do yourself that wrong, sir. I 
Will so advise you, you shall have it all. 

Corb. How? 

Mos. All sir, ’tis your right, your own; no 
man 

Can claim a part; ’tis yours without a rival, 
Decreed by destiny. 

Corb. How? how, good Mosca? 

Mos. 1*11 teil you, sir. This fit he shall 
recover. 

Corb. I do conceive you. 

Mos. And on first advantage 
Of his gain’d sense, will I re-importune him 
L'nto the making of his testament: 

And shew him this. 

Corb. Good, good. 

Mos. ’Tis better yet, 
if you will hear, sir. 

Corb. Yes, with all my heart. 

Mos. Now, would 1 counsel you, make home 
with speed; 

There frame ä will; whereto you shall inscribe 
My master your sole heir. 

Corb. And disinherit 
My son? 

Mos. 0 sir, the better; for that colour 
Shall make it much morc taking. 

Corb. O, but colour? 

Mos. This will, sir, you shall send it unto me. 
Now, when I come to inforce (as I will do) 

Your cares, your watchings, and your many 
prayers, 

Your more than iuauy gifts, your this day’s 
present, 

And last produce your will; where (without 
thought, 

Or least regard unto your proper issue, 

A son so brave, and highly meriting) 

The stream of your diverted love hath thrown 
you 

Upou my master, and made him your heir: 

He caimot be so stupid, or stone-dead, 

But out of conacience, and mere gratitude — 
Corb. He must pronounce me his? 

Mos. ’Tis true. 

Corb. This plot 
Did I think on before. 

Mos. 1 do believe it. 

Corb. Do you not believe it? 

Mo 8. Yes, sir. 

Corb. Mine own project. 

Mos. Which when he hath done, sir — 

Corb. Published me his heir? 

Mos. And you so certain to survive him — 
Corb. I. 

Mos. Being so luaty a man — 
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Corb. Tis true. r 

Mos. Yea, sir — ! 

Corb. I thought on timt ton. See liow he 
sliould Le 

The very organ to express my thougbts! 

Mos. You sie he, 

For wiiom l labour, bete. 

Corb. I, do, do, do: 

1*11 straight about it. 

Mos. Kook go with you, raven. 

Corb. I know thee honest. 

Mos. You (lo lie, sir — 

Corb. And — 

Mos. Your kuowledge is no beiter than vom 
ears, sir. 

Corb. I do not doubt to be a father to thee. 
Mos. Nor 1 to gut) my brother of bis Mess- 
ing. 

Corb. I may ha’ my youtk restored to me, 
why not? 

Mo». Your worship i» » precious as» 

Corb. Wiiat saist thou? 

Mo a. L do desire your worship t(l make haste, 
sir. 

Corb. 'Tis doue, ’tis dono, I go. (Esii.) 

Volp. O, I sliall burst; 

Let out my sides, let out my sides — 

Mos. Contain 

Your flux of laugbter, sir: you know tbis hope 
la such a bait it covers nuv hook. 

Volp. O, but tliy working, and thy platang it . 

I cannot luild: good raseal, let me kiss thee: 

I never knew ttice in so rare a humour. 

Mos. Alas, sir, I but do, as I a.n taughtj 
Follow your grave iustructious; give ’eut words: 
Four oil into tiieir ears : and send them lience. 

Volp. ’Tis true, ’tis true. Wlmt a rare 
pnnishment 

Is avarice to itself! 

Mos. I, with our h*»lp, sir. 

Volp. So many carcs, so many maladics, 

So many fears attonding on old nge, 

Yea deatli so often call'd on, as no wish 
Can’be more frequent with ’cm; their limbafaint, 
Their senses dull, their seeing, heanng, going, 
All dead before them; yea their very teeth, 

Their Instruments of eating, feUing them: 

Yet this is reckon’d lifc! Nay here was one, 

Is now gone honte, that wishes to live lougor! 
Feels not his gout, nor palsy, feigns kimseif 
Younger by scores of years, fiatters bis age, 
Witli confident bulying it, bopes he may 
With charms, like Aeson, have ltis youüt re- 
stored: 

And with these thouglits so battens, as i l Fate 
Would be as easily cbeated ou as he: 


And all turns air! Wbo’s that there, now? a 
third ? 

(Anollter knorks.) 
Mos. Close to your couch again: I hear his 
voice. 

It is Corvino, our spruce merchant. 

Volp. Dead. 

Mos. Anotber bout, sir, witli your eyes. 

Wlto’s tbere? 


Corvino, a Merchant, enters. 

Mos, Signior Corvino! coiue most wisht ftr! 

D, 

IIow happy werc yon, if you kuew it now ! 

Corv. Why V wlmt?- wherein? 

Mos. The lardy liour is cume, sir. 

Corv. Ile is not dead? 

M os. Not dead, sir, but as good; 

He kuows no mau. 

Corv. How shall I do then? 

Mos. Why, sir? 

Corv. I have brought liim liere a pearl. 

M o s. Ferhaps he has 

So much remembrance left, as to know you, sir: 
He still calls on you: nothing but your naute 
ls in ins moutb: is your pearl Orient, sir? 

Corv. Venice was never owner of Ute like. 
Volp. Signier Corvino. 

Mos. Ilark. 

Volp. Signior Corvino. 

Mos. He calls you, step and give it liim. 

He’s here, sir? 

And he has brought you a rieh pearl. 

Corv. How do you, sir? 

Teil hin: it doubles the twelfth caract. 

Mos. Sir, 

He cannot understand, his hearing's gone; 

And yet it comforts liim to see you — - 
Corv. Say, 

I have a diamond for liim too. 

Mos. liest shew’t, sir, 

Put it into liis hand; ’tis only tkere 
He apprehends: he has his feeling yet. 

See how he grasps itl 

Corv. 'Las, good gentleman! 

How pitiful the siglit is i 
Mos. Tot forget, sir. 

The weeping of an beir shouid still be laughter, 
Undcr a visor. 

Corv. Why, am I his heir? 

Mes. Sir, I am sworn, I may not sliew die 
will, 

Till he be dead : but, here bas been Corbaceio, 
Höre has been Voltore, here were others too, 

I cannot rnunber ’em, they were so nta»? 
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All gaping here for legacics; but I, 

Takiug the vantage of bis naniing von, 

(Signior Corvino, Signior Corvino) took 
Paper, and pen, and ink, and there I ask'ü hini, | 
Wbom he would have his heir? Corvino. Who I 
Sliould be executor! Corvino. And 
To any question he was silent to, 

I still interpreted the nods, he made 
Through weakness, for consent: and s ent home 
the others, 

Nothing bequeath'd them. but to cry, and curse. 
Corv. Ö, my dear Mosca. Does he not per- 
ceive us? 

Mos. No more tlian a blind harper. He 
knows no man, 

No face of friend, nor name of any servaut, 

Who ’t was that fed him last, or gave him drink, 
Not those he hath begotten, or brought up, 

Can he remcmber. 

Corv. Has he children? 

M o s. Bastards, 

Some dozcn, or more, that he begot on beggars, 
Gypsies, and Jews, and black - moors, when he 
was drunk : 

Knew you not that, sir? ’Tis the common fable, 
The dwarf, the fool, the eunuch, are all bis; 

He’s the truc father of his familv, 

In all, save me : but he has given 'cm nothing. 
Corv. That’s well, that's well. Art eure he 
does not hear us V 
Mos. Sure, sir? why look you, credit your 
own sense. 

The pox approach, and add to your diseases, 

If it would send you hence the sooner, sir 
For your incontinence, it hath deserv’d it 
Througbly , and throughly, and the plague to 
boot. 

(You may come near, sir) would you would once 
close 

Those lilthy eyes of your's that flow with slime, 
Like two frog-pits: and those sanie haiiging 
cheeks, 


Cover’d with hide, instead of skin: (nay help, 
sir) 

That look like frozen dish-clouts set on end. 
Cor. Or, like an old smok’d wall, on which 
the rain 

Kan down in streaks. 

Mos. Excellent, sir, speak out; 

You may be louder yet: a culvering 
Discharged in his oar, would liardly bore it. 
Corv. liis uose is like u common sewer, still 
running. 

Mos. 'Tis good; and what his inoulh? 
Corv. A very draught. 

Mo 9. 0, 9top it up — 

Corv. By no means. 

M o s. Kray you let me. 

Faitli I could stille him rarely with a pillow, 

As well as any woraan that should keep him. 
Corv. Do as you will, but 1*11 begone. 

Mos. Be so; 

It is your presence makes him last so loug. 
Corv. I pray you nee no violence. - 
Mos. No, sir, why? 

Why shuuld you be tlius scrupulous? ’Pray you, 
sir. 

Corv. Nay at your discretion. 

Mos. Well, good sir, begone. 

Corv. 1 will not trouble him now, to take 
my pearl. 

M o s. Puh , nor your diamond. What a 
needless care 

Is this afHicts you? Is not all höre yours? 

Am not I here, whom you have made your 
creature, 

That owe my heilig to you? 

Corv. Gratcful Mosca! 

Thon art my friend, my fellow, my companiou, 
My partner, and shalt share in ull my fortunes. 

(Exit.) 

Volp. My divine Mosca! 

Thou hast to-day out -gone thyself. 
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Thomas lleckcr. 


Die Lebensverhältnisse dieses dramatischen Dichters, der bald allein, bald in Verbindung mit 
Anderen für die Bühne arbeitete, sind unennittelt geblieben. Man weiss nur, dass er 1597 zuerst 
ein Drama lieferte und seit 1603 sich als Prosaist, vorzüglich durch scharfe und treffende Sitten- 
schilderungen bekannt machte, welche ihm wahrscheinlich eine dreijährige Gefangenschaft zuzogen. 
Ben Jonson griff ihn in seinem Poetasier als Crispinus heuig an, was Decker in seinem Satyro- 
uui»iix erwiderte, in welchem er seinen Gegner siegreich geisselte. Er muss um 1639 gestor- 
ben sein. 

Decker war sehr fruchtbar und bintcrliess u. A. zwei und dreissig Dramen, die er zum Theil 
allein, zum Theil mit Anderen gemeinschaftlich verfasst hatte, die aber nicht alle im Druck erschie- 
nen sind. Sein Talent war nicht gering und offenbart sich besonders durch kräftige und conse- 
quente Charac terzeich nung uud gute Erfindung. Fortunat, von dem wir hier einige Scenen mit- 
theiien, wird als sein gelungenstes Werk betrachtet. 


Scene» 

rom the Comedy of old Fortunatu s.j 
B y Thomas Decker. 

The Goddess Fortune nppears to Fortunatus , and 
offers hirn the choice of six. ihings, He chuscs 
Riehes. 

Fortune. Fortunatus. 

Fortune. Before thy soul at this deep lot-j 
tery 

Draw forth her prize, ordain d by destiny, 

Know that here’s no recanting a lirst choice. 
Chuse tlien discreetly: for the laws of fate, 

Being grav’n in stecl , must stand inviolate. ( 
Fortunat. Daughters of Jove and the un- 
blemhh'd Night, | 

Most righteous Parcac, guide my genius right: 
Wisdom , Strength , Health , Beauty , Long Life, j 
and Riehes. 

Fortune. Stay Fortunatus; ouce more Lear j 
me speak. 

lf thou kiss Wisdotn’s cheek and make her thine, J 
She’ll breathe into thy lips divinity, 

And thou (like Phoebus) shall speak oracle; 

Thy heav’n-inspired soul on Wisdom’s wings 
Shall fly up to the Parliament of Jove, 

And read the Statutes of Eternffy, 

And see what’s past and learn what is to come. 
If thou lay claiui to Strength, annies shall quake 
To see tliee frown: as Kings at mine do lie, 

So shall thy fect trample on empery, 

Make Health thine object, thou shalt bc strong ! 

proof 

’Gainst the deep searching darts of surfeiting, 

Be ever merry , ever revelling. 

Wish but for Beauty, and within thine eyes 
Two naked Cupids amorously shall swim 
And on thy cheeks PU mix such white and red, | 


That Jove shall turn away young Ganimede, 

And with immortal arms »hall circle thee. 

Are thy desires Long Life? thy vital thread 
Shall be Stretch ’d out, thou shalt behold the 
change 

Of monarchies, and see those children die 
Whose great great grandsires now in cradles lie. 
If through Gold’s sacred hunger thou dost pine, 
Those gildcd wantons which in swarms do run 
To warm their slender bodies in the sun, 

Shall stand for nutnber of tliose golden piles 
Which in rieh pride shall swell before thy feet: 
As those are, so shall these be infinite. 

Fortunat. 0 whither am I rapt beyond 
myself? 

More violent conflicts fight in everv thought 
Than bis whose fatal choice Troy’s downfall 
wrought. 

Shall I contract myself to Wisdom’s love? 

Tlien I lose Riehes; und a wi»e man poor 
1s like a sacred book that’s never read; 

To himself he lives and to all eise seems dead. 
This age thinks better of a gildcd fool, 

Than of a thrcadbare saint in Wisdom’s schooL 
I w-ill be strong: theu I refusc Long Life; 

And though mine arm should conquer twenty 
worlds, 

There’s a lean fellow beats all conquerors: 

The greatest Strength expires with loss of breath, 
The mightiest in one minute stoop to death. 

Then take Long Life, or Health; should I do so, 
I miglit grow r ugly, and that tedious scroll 
Of months and years much misery may enroll: 
Therefore l’ll beg for Beauty; yet 1 will not: 

The fairest cheek hath oftentimes a soul 
Leproua as sin itself, than hell more foul. 

The Wisdom of this world is idiotism; 
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Strength a weak reed; Health Sickness’ encmy, 
And it at. length will have the victory. 

Beauty is but a painting; and Long Life 
Is a long journey in Pecember gone, 

Tedious and full of tribulation. 

Therefore, dread saered Einpress, make me rieh : 
My choiee is Store of Gold ; the Hich are Wiae, 
Ile tliat upon bis back rieh garmenH wears 
Is Wise , though on his head grow Midas’ ears. 
Gold is the Strengt h, the Sinews of the world, 
The Health, the Soul, the Beauty most divine; 
A inask of gold hides all deformides; 

Gold is heaven’s plivsic, life’s restorative; 

Oh therefore make me Rieh. 

Fortune gives to Fortunalus a Purse llial is in- 
exhauslible. Willi this he puls on coslly altire, aml 
visils all the Asian Courts, where he is rnressed and 
made muek of for his iuünite weallh. Al Babylon he 
isshewn by the Soldan a wondrous Hat, which in a 
wish transports the wearer whilhersoever he pleases, 
oyer land and sea. Fortunalus puls il on . wishes 
himself at bome in Cyprus: where he arrives in a 
miuutc , as his sons Ampedo and Andelocia are 
lalking of him : and teils his Travels. 

Fortunatas. Ampedo. Andelocia. 

Fort Touch me not, boys, I am nothing but 
air, let none speak to me tili you have marked 
me well. — Am I as you are, or am I traus- 
formed ? 

And. Methinks, father , you look as you did, 
only your face is more withered. 

Fort. Boys , be proud ; your father hath the 
whole world in tliis compass. I $m all felicity, 
up to the brims. In a miaute am I come flrom 
Babylon; I have been this half hour in Faina- 
gosta. 

And. How! in a miaute, father? I seetravel- 
lers must lie. 

Fort. I have cut througli the air like n 
falcon. I would have it seem stränge to you. But 
’tis true. I would not have you believe it neither. 
But ’tls rairaculous and true. Pesire to see you 
brought me to Cyprus. 1*11 leave you more gold, 
and go to visit more countrics. 

Arap. The frosty hand of age now nips your 
blood, 

And strews her snowy flowers upon your head. 
And gives you warning that within few vears 
Death needs must marry vou: those short lines, 
minutes, 

That dribble out your life, must needs be spent 
In peace, not travel; rest in Cyprus then. 

Could you survey ten world» , yet you must die; 
And bitter is the sweet that’s reapt thereby. 

And. Faith, father, what pleasure have you 
met by walkiug your Station» V 

Fort. What pleasure, boy? I have revelled 
with Kings , danced with Queens , dalliod witli 


Ladies: worn stränge attires; seen Fantasticoes; 
conversed with Ilumourists ; been ravished with 
divine raptures of Poric, Lydian and Phrygian 
harmonies; I liavo spent the day in triumphs 
and the night in banquetting. 

And. O rare: this was heavenly. — He that 
would not be an Arabian Phoenix to bum in theso 
sweet tires, let him live like an owl for the world 
to wonder at. 

A m p. Why, brother, are not all these Vanities? 
Fort. Vanities! Ampedo, thv soul is made of 
lead, too duli, too ponderous, to mount up to the 
incomprehensibie glory that Travel Jifts men to. 
And. Sweeten mine ears. good father, with 
some more. 

Fort. When in the warmth of mineowneoun- 
try’s arms 

We yawn’d like sluggards , w hen this small ho- 
rizon 

Iinprison d up my body, then mine eves 
Worsliip’d these clouds as brightest : but my 
boys, 

The glist’ring beams which do abroad appear 
ln other heavens, lire is not half so clear. 

For still in all the regions 1 have seen, 

1 scoru’d to croud among the inuddy throng 
Of the rank multitude , whose thicken'd breath 
(Like to Condensed fogs) do choke that beauty, 
Which eise wmuld dwell iu every Kiugdom’s 
cheek. 

No; I still boldly stept into tlieir Courts. 

For liiere to live ’tis rare, O ’tis divine, 

There shall you see faces angelical; 

There sball you seo troops of chaste Goddesses, 
Whose star-like eyes have power (might they 
still shine) 

To make night day, and day more chrystaline. 
Xear these you sliall behold great Ileroes, 
White-headed Counsellors, and Jovial Spirits, 
Standing like fiery Cherubins to guard 
The monarch, who in godlike glory sits 
In midst of these , as if this deity 
Had with a look created a new world, 

The Standers by being the fair worktnanship. 
And. Oh how my soul i9 rapt to a Third 
Heaven ! 

EU travel sure, and live with none but Kiugs. 
Amp. But teil nie, father, have you in all 
Courts 

Beheld such glory, so maiestical, 
ln all perfectiou, no way blemished? 

Fort. InsomeCourts «hall you see Ambition 
Sit, piecing Pedalus* old waxen wings; 

But being slapt on, aml they about to tly, 

Even when their hopes are busied in the clouds, 
They melt against the sun of Maiesty, 

And (lown tliey tumble to destruction. 

4 * 
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By travel , bovs , I have seen all these thiugs. 
Fantastic Compliment stalks up and down, 

Trickt in outlandish feathers ; all bis words, 

Hia looks, bis oaths, are all ridiculoua. 

All apish, cliildish, and Italianate. . . . 

Orleans to bis friend (»alloway defends ihe passion 
wilh which, (bring a Prisoner ln ihe Euglish King’» 
Court) he is cnamoured to frenzy of Uie Kiug's daugh- 
ter Agripyna. 

Orleans. Galloway. 

Orl. Tbis music makes me but more out of 
tune. 

O Agripyna. 

Gail. Gentle friend, no more. 

Thou sayst Love ia a madness : bäte it tben, 
Even for tbe name’s sake. 

Orl. Ol love tbat Madness, 

Even for the name’s sake. 

Gail. Let me tarne this frenzy, 

By telling thee tbou art a prisoner here, 

By telling tbee sbe’s daugbter to a King, 

By telling tbee the King of Cyprus’ son 
Shines like a sun between her looks and thine, 
Wbilst thou seem’st but a star to Agripyne. 

He loves her. 

Orl. If he do, why so do I. 

Gail. Love is ambitious and loves Majesty. 
OrL Dear friend, thou art deceiv’d: Love’s 
voice doth sing 

As sweetly in a beggar as a king. 

Gail. Dear friend thou art deceiv’d: O bid 
thy soul 

Lift up her intellectual eyes to heaven, 

And in this ample book of wonders read, 

Of what celestial mold, what sacred essence, 

Her seif is form’d: the search whereof will drive 
Sounds musical among the jarring spirits, 

And in sweet tune set that which none iulierits. 

Orl. TU gaze on heaven if Agripyne bethere. 
If not: fa, la, la, sol, la, etc. 

Gail. O call this madness in : see , frorn the 
Windows 

Of every eye Derision thrusts out cheeks 
Wrinkled with idiot laughter; every finger 
Is like a dart shot from the hand of Scorn, 

By which thy name is hurt, thy houour torn. 
Orl. Laugh they at me, sweet Galloway? 
Gail. Even at thee. 

OrL Ha, ha, I laugh at them: are they not 
mad, 


That let my true true sorrow make them glad? 

I dance and sing only to anger Grief, 

That in bis anger he might smite life down 
With his iron tist: good heart! it seemeth then, 
They laugh to see grief kill me : O fond Men, 
You laugh at others tears; when others smile, 
You tear yourselves in pieces: vile, vile, vile. 
Ila, ha, when I behold a sw arm of Fools 
Crowding together to be counted Wise, 

I laugh because sweet Agripyne’s not there. 

But weep because she is not any where; 

And weep because (whether she be or not) 

My love was ever and is still forgot: forgot, for- 
got, forgot. 

Gail. I)raw back tliis stream: why should my 
Orleans mourn? 

Orl. Look yonder, Galloway, dost thou see 
that sun? 

Nay, good friend, 9tare upon it, mark it well: 
Ere he be two hours elder, all that glory 
Is banish’d heaven , and then , for grief, this sky 
(That’s now so jocund) will mourn all in black. 
And shall not Orleans mourn? alack, alack: 

O what a savage tyranny it were 

To enforce Care laugh, and Woe not shed a tear 1 

Dead is my Love; I am buried in her scora: 

That is my sunset; and shall I not mourn! 

Yes by my troth I will. 

Gail. Dear friend forbear ; 

Beauty (like Sorrow) dwelleth every where. 

Rase out this strong idea of her face : 

As fair as her^» shineth in any place. 

Orl. Thou art a Traitor to that White and 
Red, 

Which sitting on her cheeks (being Cupid’s throne) 
Is my heart’s So veraine : O when she is dead, 
This wonder (beauty) shall be found in none. 
Now Agripyne’s not mine, I vow to be 
In love with nothing but deformity. 

O fair Deformity, I muse all eyes 
Are not enainour’d of thee : thou didst never 
Murder men’s hearts, or let them pine like wax 
Melting against the sun of thy destiny; 

Thou art a faithful nurse to Chastity; 

Thy beauty is not like to Agripyne’s, 

For cares, and age, and sickness her’s deface, 

But thine’s eternal: 0 Deformity, 

Thy faimess is not like to Agripyne’s 
For (dead) her beauty will no beauty bave, 

But thy face looks most lovely in the grave. 
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Jolut Fletclier und Fraiiols Heainnoiit. 


Dio Namen dieser beiden Dichter, Shakspeare’s Zeitgenossen und talentvollsten Nachfolger, 
sind nicht wohl von einander zu trennen, da sie ihre bedeutendsten Leistungen, nach damaliger 
Sitte, gemeinschaftlich verfassten. Fleteher, der ältere der beiden Freunde, ward 1576 in 
Northamptonshire geboren, studirte zu Cambridge und schloss hier den innigen Bund mit 
Be&umonL den erat der Tod löste. Beaumont war der Sohn eines Richters in Leicestcrshire und 
»oll 1585 geboren, aber bereits 1615 gestorben sein, während Fleteher erst zehn Jahre nach ihm, 
1625, von der Erde abgerufen wurde. Weiteres über ihre Lebensverhältnisse ist nicht auf die 
Nachwelt gekommen. Ein und fünfzig Dramen sollen sie gemeinschaftlich gedichtet haben ; 
Fleteher schrieb später noch mehrere allein oder in Verbindung mit Anderen. 

Phantasie, Witz und gute Characterzeichnung, sowie ein lebendiger, wahrer Dialog und 
Reichthum der Erfindung zeichnen ihre Werke aus und weisen diesen den nächsten Rang nach 
denen Shakespeares an, aber ihnen fehlt die tragische Grösse, das tiefe GefUhl und die komische 
Grazie des grossen Meisters. 

Ihre Werke sind wiederholt, auch in der neuesten Zeit wieder aufgelegt worden, doch be- 
trachtet man die von Theobald, Seward und Sympson, 1750 zu London iu 10 Oetavbänden 
besorgte Ausgabe als eine der besten. — Eine hinsichtlich des Commentars nicht so reiche, 
aber nicht minder correcte ist folgende: The dramatic Works of Ben Jonson and Beaumont 
and Fleteher (by P. Whalley and G. Colman). London 1811 ; 4 Bde gr. 8. 


Seenes from 

Philaster; or, Love lies a bleeding. 
A Tragi - Comedy. By Francis Beau- 
mont and John Fleteher. 

Philaster teils the Princess Arethusa 
how he first found the boy Bellario. 

I have a boy aent by the gods, 

Not yet seen in the court; hunting the buck, 

I found him sitting by a fountain side, 

Of which he borrow’d some to quench his thirst. 
And paid the nymph again as much in tears, 

A garland lay him by, made by himself, 

Of many several flowers, bred in the bay, 

Stuck in that mystic ordor, that tbe rareneas 
Delighted me : but ever when he tum’d 
Hia tender eyes upon them, he would weep, 

As if he meant to make them grow again. 

Seeing such pretty helpless innocence 
Dwell in his face, I ask’d him all his storv; 

He told me that his parents gentle died, 

Leaving him to the merey of the tields, 

Which gave him roots; and of the crystal 
springe, 

Which did not stop their courses; and the sun, 
Which still, he thank'd him, yielded him his 
light. 

Then took he up his garland and did shew, 

What every flower, as country people hold, 


Did signify; and how all order’d thus, 

Exprest his grief: and to my thoughts did read 
The prettiest lecture of his country art. 

That could be wish'd , so that, methought, I 
could 

Have stndied it 1 gladly entertain’d him, 

Who was as glad to follow; and have got. 

The trnstiest, loving’st, and the gentlest boy, 
That ever master kept: liim will 1 send 
To wait on you, and bear onr hidden love. 


Philaster prefers Bellario to the Ser- 
vice of the Princess Arethusa. 

Phi. And thou shalt find her honourable, 
boy, 

Full of regard unto tby tender } , outh, 

For thine own modesty; and for my sake, 

Apter to give, than thou wilt be to ask, aye, or 
deserve. 

Bell. Sir, you did take me up when I was 
not hing, 

’ And only yet am something by being yours ; 
|You trusted me unknown; and that which you 
are apt 

To constme a simple innocence in me, 

Perhaps might have been craft, the cunning ot 
| a boy 
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Harden’d in lies and »lieft; yet ventur'd you 
To part my miseries and mo : for which, 

I never can expect to serve a ladv 
That bears inoro honour in her breast than you. 
Phi. Put, boy, it will prefer thee; thou art 
young, 

And bear’st a childish overHowing love 
To them that clap thy clieeks and speak thee 
fair yet. 

But when thy judgment comes to mle those 
passions 

Thou wilt remember best those careful friends 
That placed thee in the noblest way of life: 

She ia a princess I prefer thee to. 

Bell. In that small time that I liave seen 
the World, 

I nevor knew a man liasty to part 

With a servant he thought trusty; I remember, 

My tat her would prefer the boy* lie kept 

To greator men than he, but did it not 

Till they werc grown too sauov for himself. 

Phi. Why, gentle boy, I find no fault at all 
In thy behaviour. 

Bell. Sir, if I liave made 
A fault of ignorance, instruet my youtli; 

I shall be willing, if not apt, to learn. 

Age and experience will adorn my mind 
With larger knowledge: and if I have done 
A will ul fault, tliink me not past all hope. 

For once; what master hold» so strict a band 
Over bis boy, that he will part with him 
Without one warning? Let me be correeted 
To break my stubbornness if it be so, 

Kat her than tum me off, and I sball mend. 

Phi. Thy love doth plead so prettily to stay, 
That (trust me) I could weep to part with thee 
Alas, I do not turn thee off; thou knowest 
It is my business that doth call thee bence, 

And when thou art with her thou dwell’st with 
mc : 

Tliink so, and ’tis so; and when time is full, 
That thou hast well discharg’d this heavy trust, 
Laid on so weak a one, 1 will again 
With joy receive thee; as I live, I will; 

Nay weep not, gentle boy; ’tis more than time 
Thou didst attend the princess. 

B eil. I am gone ; 

But since I am to part with you. my lord, 

And none knows whether I »hall live to do 
More Service for you, take this little prayer; 
Heaven bless your loves, your fights, all your 
designs. 

May sick men, if they have your wisli, be well; 
And heavcn's hate those you cursc, though I be 
one. 


Bellario describes to the Princes« 
Arethusa the manner of his master 
Philaster's love for her. 

Are. Sir, you are pad to change your service, 
is’t not so? 

Bell. Madam, I have not chang’d: I wart 
on you, 

To do him service. 

Are. Thou disclaim’st in me; 

Teil me thy name. 

Bell. Bellario. 

Are. Thou can’st sing and play? 

Bell. If grief will give me leave, madam, 
I can. 

Are. Alas! what kind of grief can thy yeara 
know? 

Ilad’st thou a curst master when thou went’st to 
school ? 

Thou art not capable of anv other grief; 

Thy hrows and cheeks are smooth as waters be, 
When no breath troubles them : bclieve me, 
boy, 

Care seeks out wrinkled brows, and hollow 
eye s 

And builds hiniself caves to abide in them. 

Come, sir, teil me truly, does your lord love 
me? 

Bell. Love, madam? I know not what it is. 
Are. Canst thou know grief, and never yet 
kncw’st love? 

Thou art dccciv’d, boy. Does he speak of me 
As i< he wish’d me well? 

Bell. Ifitbclove, 

To forget all respect of liis own friends, 

In thinking of your face; if it be love, 

To sit cross-arin’d and sigh away the day, 
Mingled with starts, erving your name as loud 
And hastily, as men i’ the streets do tire : 

If it be love to weep himself awny, 

When he but hears of any lady dead, 

Or kill’d, because it niight have been your 
chance ; 

lf when he goes to rest (which will not be) 
Twixt every prayer he says to name you once, 

As others drop a bead, be to be in love; 

Then, madam. I dare swear he loves you. 

Are. O you’re a cunning boy, and taught 
to lie 

For your lord’s credit; but thou know’st a lie 
That bears this sound, is welcoiner to me 
Than any truth that says he loves me not. 
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Philaster i s jealous ofBellario with 
the Princess. 

BelL Health to you, my lord; 

The princess doth commend her love, her life t 
And this unto vou. 

Phi* O Bellario, 

Now 1 perceive she loves me, she does shew it 
In loving thee, my boy, she has made thee 
brave. 

Bell. My lord, she bas attired me past my 
wish, 

Past my desert, more fit for her atteudant, 
Though far anfit for me who di* uttend. 

Phi. l’hou art grown courtly, boy. O let all j 
women 

That love black deeds lenm to disseuibie here. 
Here by this paper she does write to me 
As if her heart were mines of adainant 
To all the world besides, but unto me 
A maiden snow that melted with my looks. 

Teil me, my boy, how doth the priucess use 
thee? 

For I «hall guess her love to me by that. 

Bell. Scarce like her servant, but as if I 
were 

Something allied to her; or had preserv’d 
Her life three times by my fidelity; 

As mothers fond do use their only sons; 

As I ’d use one that's left unto my trust, 

For whora my life should pay if he met harm, 

So she does use me. 

Phi. Why this is wond’roua well: 

But what kind language does she feed thee 
with? 

Bell. Why, she does teil ine, she will trust 
my youth 

With all her loving secrets, and does call me 
Her pretty servant, bids me weep no more 
For leaving you; she ’ll see my Services 
Regarded: and such words of that soft strain, 
That I am nearer weeping whea she ends 
Than ere she »pake. 

Phi. This is much better still. 

Bell. Are you ill, my lord? 

Phi. 111? No, Bellario. 

Bell. Methinks your words 
Fall not from otf your tonguc so evenly, 

Nor i9 there in your looks that quictness, 

That I was wout to see. 

Phi. Thou art doceiv’d, boy. — And she 
strokes thy head? i 

Bell. Yes. 

Phi. And she does kiss thee, boy, ha? 

Bell. How, my lord? 

Phi. She kisses thee? 

Bell. Not so, my lord. 


Phi. Come, come, I know she does. 
f^Bell. No, by my life. 

Aye, now 1 see why my disturbed thoughta 
Were so perplext when first I went to her; 

My heart held augury. You are abus’d, 

Some villain ha» abus’d you; I do see 
Whereto you tend; fall rocks upon bis head, 

That put this to you; ’tis some subtil train 
To bring that noble frarne of vours to nought. 
Phi. Thou think’st. 1 will be angry with 
thee. Come. 

Thou shalt know all my drift. I hate her more, 
Than I love happiness, and plac'd thee there 
To pry with nurrow eyes into her deeds. 

Hast thou discover’d? i« she fal'n to lust, 

As I would wish her? Speak some comfort to 
me. 

Bell. My lord, you did mistake the boy you 
sent: 

Had she a sin that wav, hid from the world, 

I would not aid 

Iler base desires; but what I came to know 
As servant to her. I would not reveal, 

To make my life last ages. 

Phi. O my heart! 

This is a salve worse than the main disease. 

Teil me thy thoughts; for I will know the least 
That dwells witliin thee, or will rip thy heart 
To know it; I will see thy thoughts as plain 
As I do know thy face. 

Beil. Why, so you do. 

She is (for aught I know) by all the gods, 

As chaste as ice; but. were she foul a» hell, 

And I did know it, thus; the breath of Kings, 
The points of swords, tortures, nor bulls of 
brass, 

Should draw it from me. 

Phi. Then it is no time 
To dally with thee; I will take thy life, 

For I do hate thee; I could curse thee now. 
Bell. If you do hate, you could not curse me 
worse, 

The gods have not a punislunent in störe 
Greater for me than is your hate. 

Phi. Fie, tie, 

So young and so disserabling! fear’st thou not 
dcath ? 

Can boya contemn that? 

Bell. O, what boy is he 
Can be content to live to be a man, 

That secs the best of men thus passionate, 

Thus willmut reason? 

Phi. Oh, but thou dost not know what ’tis 
to die. 

Bell. Yes I do know, my lord. 

'Tis less than to be bom; a Insting sleep, 

A quiet resting from all jealousy; 
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A thing wo all pursue; I know besides 

1t is but giving over of a game Be 11 ar io, discovercd tobeaWoman, 

That must be lost. jconfesscs tbe motive for her dis- 

Phi. Bat there are pains, false boy, guiso to have been Love for Prlnce 

For perjur’d Söuls : think but on these, and then P h i 1 a s t e r. 

Th}’ heart will melt, and tbou wilt utter all. 

Bell. May they fall all upon me whilst I My father would oft »peak 

live, Your worth and virtue, and a s I did grow 

If I be perjured, or have ever thought More and more apprehensive, I did thirst 

Of that you charge me with; if I be false, To see the man so prais’d, but vet all this 

Send me to suffer in thoso punishments j Was but a meiden longing, to be lost 

You speak of; kill me. As soon as found, tili sitting in my window, 

Phi. O, what should I do? JPrinting my thoughts in lawn, 1 saw a god 

Whv. who can but believe him? Ile does swearjl thought (but it was you) enter our gates: 


So earnestly, that if it were not true. 

The gods wuuld not endnre him. Rise, Bellario, 
Thy protestations are so deep, and thou 
Dost look so truly when thou uttcr’st them, 

That though 1 know tliem false, as were my 
hopes, 

I cannot urge tbee further; but thou wert 
To blauie to injure me, for I raust love 
Thy honest looks, and take no revenge upon 
Thy tender youth : a love front ine to thee 
Is firm whate’er thou dost : it troubles nie 
That I have call’d the blood out of thy eheeks, 
That did so well become thee: but, good boy, 

Let me not see thee more; something is dono 
That will distract nie, that will make me mnd, 
lf 1 behold thee; if thou tender’st me, 

Let me not see thee. 

Bell. I will fly as far 
As there is raorning, ere I give distnste 
To that most hoiiour’d inind. But throngh these 
tears, 

Shed at my hopeless parting, I can see 
A world of treason practis’d upon you, 

And her, and mc. Farewell for ever more; 

If you »hall hear that sorrow Struck me dead. 
And after find me loyal, let there be 
A tear shed from you in my memory, 

And I shall rest at^peace. 


| My blood ilew out, and back again as fast 
As I hadpuft it forth, and suck’d it in 
| Like breath; then was I call’d away in haste 
1 To entertain you. Never was a man 
I Ileav’d from a sheep-oot to a soeptre, rais'd 
So higM in thoughts «as I; you left a kisa 
l r pon these lips then. which I moan to keep 
From you for ever; I did hear you talk 
Far above s inging; after you were gone 
1 grow acrpiainted with my heart, and seoreh’d 
What stirr’d it so. Alas! I found it love, 

Yet far from lust, for could I have but liv’d 
In presence of you, I had had my end. 

For tliia I did delude my noble father 
With a feign’d pilgrimnge, and drest myself 
: In habit of a boy, and, for I knew 
1 My birth tio match for you, I was past hopc 
! Of having you. And understanding well, 

That when I made discovery of my sex, 

I could not stay with you, i made a vow 
| By all the inost religious things a maid 
I Could call together, never to be know», 

1 Whilst there was hopo to hide rae from mens 
eyes, 

j For other than I seem’d; that I might ever 
I Abide with you : then säte I by the fount 
i Where first you took me up. 
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Dieser Dichter ward 1557 geboTen, studirte auf einer englischen Universität und wandte sich 
dann nach London wo er 1634 starb. Er war ein Freund Spensers und Shakspeare’s, zeichnete sich 
vorzüglich als Uebersetzer des Homer, Musaens und Hesiod aus und schrieb ausserdem sechzehn 
Bühnenstücke in welchen sich manches sehr Gelungene findet; besonders athmet sein Trauerspiel 
Bussy d' Ambois, aus dem wir hier eine Scene mittheilen, einen wahrhaft ritterlichen Geist. 


Scene fron» 

Bussy d’Ambois, a Tragedy: By George 
Chapman. 

A Nuntius (er Messcngcr) in the presente of Krug 
Henry the Third of France and his court teils the 
nianucr of ji combat. Io which he was wilness, of 
three to three ; in which D’Ambois remainrrf sole 
surviror : hegtui upon an n (front passed upon 
D Ambois by souie courtiers. 

Henry, Guise, Beaupre, Nuntius etc. 

Nuntius. I saw fierce D’Ambois and his 
two brave friends 
Enter the field, and at their heels their foes, 
Which were the famous soldiers, Barrisor, 
L’Anou, and Pyrrhot, great in deeds of arm« : 

All which arriv’d at the evenest piece of earth 
The field aflForded, tlie three shallengets 
Turn’d head, drew all their rapiers , and stood 
rank'd ; 

When face to face the three defendant« met them, 
Alike prepar’d and resolute alike. 

Like bonfires of contributory wood 
Every man’s look shew’d, fed with other’s 
spirit ; 

As one had been a mirror to another, 

Like forms of life and death each took froni 
other : 

And so were life and death mix’d at their heights, 
That you could see no fear of death (for life) 
Nor love of life (for death): bnt in their broivs 
Pyrrho’s opinion iti great letters shone; 

That “life and death in all respects are one.” 
Henry. Fast there no sort of words at their 
encounter ? 

Nuntius. As Hector ’twixt the hosts of 
Greece and Troy, 
When Paris and the Spartan king shoul<f end 
The nine years war, held up his brazen lance 
For Signal that both hosts should cease ftom 
arms, 

And hear him speak : so Barrisor (advis’d) 
Advanc’d his naked rapier ’twixt both aides, 

Ript up the quarrel, and compar’d six lives 
Then laid in balance with six idle words ; 


Offer’d remission and contrition too : 

Or eise that he and D’Ambois might conclude 
The öfters* dangers. D’Ambois lik’d the last : 
But Barrisor’s friends, (being equally engag’d 
In the niain quarrel) never would expose 
His life alone to that they all deserv’d. 

And (for the other oflfer of remission) 

D’Ambois (that like a laurel put in flre 
Sp&rkled and spit) did much much more than 
scom 

That his wrong should incense him so like chaff 
To go so soon out, and, like lighted paper, 
Approve his spirit at onee both fire and ashes : 

So drew thev lots, and in them fates appointed 
That Barrisor should fight with fiery D’Ambois ; 
Pyrrhot with Melynell; with Brisac L’Anou 
And then like fiame and powder they commixt. 
So spritelv, that I wish’d they had been Spirits; 
That the ne’er-shutting wounds, they needs must 
open, 

Might as they open’d shut, and never kill. 

But D’Ambois’ eword (tliat lightned as it flew) 
Shot like a pointed comet at the face 
Of manly Barrisor; and there it stuck : 

Thrice pluck’d he at it. and thrice drew on 
thru9ts 

From liim, that of himself Was free as fire; 

Wlio thrust still, as he pluck’d, yet (past belief) 
He with his subtil eye, hand, body, ’scap’d; 

At last the deadly bitten poiüt tugg’d olf, 

On feil bis yet undaunted foe so fiercely 
That (only tu ade more horrid with his wound) 
Great D’Ambois shrtink, and gave a little ground 
But soon return’d, redoubled in his danger, 

And at the licart. of Barrisor seal'd liis anger. 
Then, as in Arden I have seen an oak 
Long sliook with tempests, and his lofty top 
Bcnt to his root, which being at length made 
loose 

(Even groaning with his welght) he ’gan to nod 
This way and that, as loth his curled brows 
(Which he had oft wrapt in the skv with sforms) 
Should stoop ; and yet, his radical fibres bürst, 
Storm-like he feil, and hid the fear-cold earth : 

So feil stout Barrisor, that had stood the shocks 
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Of ten »et battles in your highne«»’ war 
'Gainst the sole soldier of the world Navarre. 

G u i » e. 0 piteous and horrid murder 1 
B eaupre. Such a life 
Methinks kad metal in it to survive 
An age of men. 

Henry. Such often »oonest end. 

Thy feit report calla on; we long to know 
On wkat events the other have arrivcd. 

Nuntius. Sorrow and fury, like two oppo- 
site fumes 

Met in the upper regio n of a cloud, 

At the report madu by this worthy’s fall, 

Brake from the earth, and with them rose Re- 
venge, 

Ent .'ring with fresh pow’rg his two noble friends : 
And under that odds feil surcharg'd Brisac; 

The friend of D’Ambois, before fierce L’Anou; 
Which D’ Ambois seeing: as 1 once did see 


In my young trsvels through Arraenia, 

An angry Unicorn in his full career 
Charge with too »wift a foot a Jeweller 
That watcht him for the treasure of hi» brow. 
And, ere he could get shelter of a tree, 

Nail him with his rieh antler to the earth: 

So D’Amboi» ran upon reVeng’d L’Anou; 

Who eyeing th’ eager point borne in hi» face, 

And giving back, feil back, and in his fall 
Hi» foes uncurbed sword stopt in his heart: 

By which time, all the life-string» of th’ two other 
Were cut, and both feil (as their spirit flew) 
Upwards: and still hunt honour at the view. 

And now, of all the »ix, »ole D’Ambois stood 
Untoucht, »ave only wiih the other» blood. 

Henry. All »lain outright but he? 

Nuntius. All »lain outright but he: 

Who kneeling in the warm life of hi» friend» 

(All freckled with the blood hi» rapier rain'd) 

He kist their pale lip», and bade both fareweil. 


John Webster. 


Ein Zeitgenosse Ben Jonson’s und Nachahmer Shakspeare’s ; er blühte um 1612 — 1623 und 
hat drei Tragödien und eine Tragi-komödie hinterlassen, die er allein und zwei Komödien , die er 
in Verbindung mit W. Stowley verfasst hat. Seine beiden bedeutendsten Leistungen »ind : The 
white Devil und the Duchess of Malfy. — In beiden beurkundet er seltene jedoch oft excentrische 
dramatische Kraft 


Scene* from 

The white Devil: or, Vittoria Corom- 
bona, ALady of Venice. A Tragedy. 
B y John Webster. 

The arraignment of Vittoria. — Paulo Giordnno Ur- 
sini, Duke or Brachisiio , for the love of Vittoria 
Gorouihoua, a Venetiau Lady, and at her Sugges- 
tion , catises hrr Hushand ('.uniillo to be muraered. 
Suspieinn fall» upon Vittoria, who is tried at Rome, 
on u double Charge of Murder and incontinence : in 
the prcsence of Cardinal .Monticelso, Cousin lo the 
deseased Cnmillo : Francisco de .Medici», Brot her in 
Law lo Brachiano ; the Ambassudors of France, 
Spain , England, elc. As the arraignment is begin- 
ning the Duke conhdently enters the Court. 

Mon. Forbear, my Lord, here i» no place 
as9ign*d you: 

Thi» busine»», by his holiuess, is left 
To our examination. 

Bra, May it tbrive with you. 


Fra. A chair there for hi» lordship. 

(Lays a rieh gown under him.) 
Bra. Forbear your kindnesa ; an unbidden 
guest 

Should travel a» Dutch women go to church, 
Bear their »tool with them. 

M o n. At your pleasure, Sir. 

Stand to the table, gentlewoman — Now, Signior, 
Fall to your plea. 

Lawyer. Domino judex cen verte oculo» in 
haue pestem mulierum corruptissimam. 
Vit. Wliat’s he ? 

Fra. A lawyer, that plead» against you. 

Vit. Pray, my Lord, let him »peak lii» usual 
tongue, 

1*11 make no answer eise. 

Fra. Why, you understand Latin. 

Vit I do, Sir, but amongst this auditory 
Which oome to hear my cause, the half or mor» 
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May be ignorant in ’t. 

M od. Go on, Sir. 

Vit. By your favor, 

I will not have my accusation clouded 
In a stränge tongue: all this assembly 
• Shall hear what you can Charge me with. 

Fra. Signior, 

You need not stand on’t much; pray t change 
your language. 

Mon. Oh, for God's sake! gentlewoman, your 
credit 

Shall be more famous by it. 

Law. Well then have at you. 

V i t. I am the mark. Sir, 1*11 give aim to you, 
And teil you how near you shoot. 

Law. Most literated judges, please your 
lordships 

So to connive your judgments to the view 
Of this debauch'd and diversivolent woinan; 

Who such a concateuation 
Of mischief hath effected, that to extirp 
The memory of it, must be the cons ummation 
Of her, and her projections. 

Vit. What’s all this? 

Law. Hold your peace! 

Exorbitant eins must have exulceration. 

Vit. Surely, my Lords, this lawyer hathswal- 
lowed 

Some apothecaries bi 11s, or proclamations ; 

And now the hard and undigestible words 
Come up like stones we use give hawks for 
physic. 

Why, this is Welch to Latin. 

Law. My Lords, the woman 
Enows not her tropes, nor is perfect 
In the academick derivation 
Of grammatical elocution. 

Fra. Sir, your pains 

Shall be well spared and your deep eloquence 
Be worthily applauded among those 
Which understand you. 

Law. My good Lord. 

Fra. Sir, 

Put up your papers in your fustian bag; 

(Francisco speaks this as in scorn). 
Cry niercy, Sir, ’tis buckrara, and accept 
My notion of your learn’d verbosity. 

L a w. I most graduatically thank your lord- 
ship ; 

I shall have use for them elsewhere. 

Mon. (to Vittoria) I shall be plainer with 
you, and point out 

Your follies in more natural red and white, 

Than that upon your cheek. 

Vit. O you mistake, 

You raise a blood as noble in this cheok 
As ever was your mother’s. 


Mon. I must spare you, tili proof cry whore 
to that. 

Observe this creature here, my honor’d Lords, 

A woman of a most prodigious Spirit. 

V i t. My honorable Lord, 

It doth not suit a reverend Cardinal 
To play the Lawyer thns. 

Mon. O your trade instructs your language. 
You see, my Lords, what goodly fruit she seems, 
Yet like those apples travellers report 
To grow where Sodom and Gomorrah stood, 

I will but touch her, and you straight shall see 
She’s fall to soot and ashes. 

Vit. Your invenom’d apothecary should do’t. 
Mon. I am resolved, 

Were tliere a second paradise to lose, 

This deyil would betray it 
Vit O poor charity, 

Thou art seldom found in scarlet 

Mon. Who knows not how, when several 
night by night 

Her gates were choakt with coaches, and her 
rooms 

Outbrav’d the stars with several kinds of lights ; 
When she did counterfeit a Prince’s court 
In musick, banquets, and most riotous surfeits ; 
This whore forsooth was holy. 

Vit Ha! whore? what’s that? 

Mon. Shall I expouud whore to you? sure 
I shall. 

1*11 give thcir perfect character. They are first, 
Sweetmeats which rot the eater: In man’s 

nostrils 

Poison’d perfumes. They are cozening alchymy; 
Shipwrocks in calmest weather. What are 
whores? 

Cold Russian winters, that appear so harren, 

As if that nature had forgot the spring 
They are the true material fire of hell. 

Worse than those tributes i’ th’ low countries 
paid, 

Exactions upon meat , drink, garments, sleep : 
Ay even on man’s perdition, his sin. 

They are those brittle evidences of law, 

Which forfeit all a wretched man ’s estate 
For leaving out one syllable. What are whores? 
They are those tiattering bells have all one tune, 
At weddings and at funerals. Your rieh whores 
Are only treasuries by extortion fill’d, 

And empty’d by curs’d riot. They are worse, 
Worse than dead bodies, which are begg’d at th’ 
gallo ws, 

And wrought upon by surgeons, to teach man 
Whcrein he is imperfect. What’s a whore? 

She’s like the guilt counterfeited coin, 

Which whosoe’er first stamps it, bringe in 
trouble 
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All that recefre It. 

Vit This character ’scapes me. 

Mon. Ton, gentlewoman? 

Take from all beasts and from all mineral« 

Their deadly poison — 

Vit. Well, what then? 

Mon. ni teil thee; 

Hl find in thee an apothecary’s shop, 

To sample them all. 

Fr. Emb. She hath lived ill. 

En. Emb. True, bat the Cardinal’» too bitter. 
Mon. You know what whore is. Next the 
devil adultrv, 

Entere the devil murder. 

Fra. Your unhappy husband 
Is dead. 

V i t 0 he’s a happy husband. 

Now he owes Nature not hing. 

Fra. And by a vaulting engine. 

M o n. An active plot: 

He jumpt Into his grave. 

Fra. What a prodigv was’t, 

That froin some two yards high, a elender man 
Should break hie neck ? 

Mon. I* th* rushes? 

Fra. And what’s more, 

Upon the instant lose allure of speech, 

All vital motion, like a man had lain 
Wound up tliree daya. Now mark eaeh circum- 
8tance. 

Mon. And look upon thia creaturo was his 
wife, 

She coraes not like a widow: she comes arm'd 
With acorn and impudence : is this a mourning- 
habit? 

Vit Had I foreknown his death as you 
suggest, 

I would have bespoke my mourning. 

Mon. O you are cunning? 

Vit. You shame your wit and judgment, 

To call it so; what, is my just defence 
By him that is my judge call’d impudence? 

Let me appeal then from this Christian court 
To the uncivil Tartar. 

Mon. See, my Lords, 

She Bcandals our proceedings. 

Vit. Humbly thus 

Thus low, to the most worthy and respected 

Leiger embassadors, my modesty 

And woman-hood I tender; but withall, 

So entangled in a cursed accusation 
That my defence, of force, like Perseus, 

Must personale masculine virtue. To the point. 
Find me but guilty, sever head from body, 

We’ll part good friends: I scom to hold my life 
At yours, or any man's intreaty, Sir. 

En. Emb. She hath a brave spirit 


M o n. Well, well, such ©ounterWt jeweis 
Make true ones oft suspected. 

Vit You are deceived; 

For knew, that all your strict combined heads, 
Which strike against this mine of diamonds, 

Shall prove but glassen hämmere , they shatl * 
break. 

These are but ffefgned shadows of my evils. 

Terrify babes, my Lord, with painted devils ; 

I am past such needless palsy. For your names 
Of whore and murdress, they proceed from you, 
As if a man should spit against the wind ; 

The filth returns in’s face. 

Mon. Pray you mistress, satisfy roe one 
question. 

Who lodg’d beneath your roof that fatal night 
Your husband brake his neck? 
ßra. That question 

Inforceth me break ailence; I was there. 

Mon. Your business? 

B r a. Why, I came to comfort her, 

And take some course for settling her estate, 
Because I heard her husband was in debt 
To you, my Lord. 

Mon. He was. 

Bra. And ’twas strangely feard 
That you would co«en her. 

Mon. Who made you overseer? 

Bra. Why, my charity , my charity , which 
should flow 

Front every gonerous and noble spirit, 

To orphans and to widows. 

Mon. Your lust. 

Bra. Cowardly dogs bark loudest! «irr ah, 
priest, 

TH take with you hereaflter. Do you hear? 

The sword you fraine of thy coat resemble 
Your common post-boys. 

Mon. Ha! 

Bra. Your mercenary post-boys. 

Your letters carry truth, but ’tis your guise 
To fiU your mouths with gross and impudent 
lies. 

Servant My Lord, your gown. 

Bra. Thou liest, ’twas my stool. 

Bestow’t upon thy master, that will challenge 
The rest o 1 th’ household-stuff, for Brachiano 
Was ne’er so beggarly to take a stool 
Out of another's lodging : let him make 
Vallance for his bed on’t, or demy foot-cloth 
For his most reverend moile. Monticelso, nemo 
me impune lacessit. 
(Exit Brachiano.) 
Mon. Your Champion’» gone. 

V i t. The wolf may pray the better. 

Fra. My Lord, there’g great suspicion of the 
murder, 
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But no Sound proof who did it For my part, 

I do not think she hath a soul so black 
To act a deed so bloody : if she havc, 

As in cold countries husband-men plant vineu, 
And with warm blood manure tham, even so 
One summer she will bear uns&vory fruit, 

And e'er next spring wither botb brauch and 
root 

The act of blood let pass, only descend 
To matter of incontinence. 

Vit I discern poison 
Under your gilded pills. 

Mos. Kow tbe Dukes gone I will produce 
a 1 etter, 

Wherein ’twas plotted, lt,e and you shall meet, 

At an apotbecary’s summer-house, 

Down by the river Tiber. View’t, my Lords : 
Where after wanton bat hing and tbe heat 
Of a lascivious banquet — I pray read it — 

I shame to speak the rest 
Vit Grant I was tempted ; 

Temptation proves not tbe act : 

Casta est qu&m nemo rogavit. 

You read bis hot love to me, but you want 
My frosty answer. 

Mon. Frost i’ th’ dog-days! stränge. 

Yit. Condemn you me for that tbe Duke 
did love me? 

So may you blame some fair and cbrystal river 
For that some melancholic distracted man 
Hatb drown’d himself in’t 

Mon. Truly drown’d, indeed. 

Yit. Sum up my faults. I pray, and you 
shall find, 

That beauty and gay clothes, a merry heart, 

And a good stomacb to fräst, are all, 

All the poor crime s that you can chargc me with. 
In faith, my Lord, you might go pistol fiies, 

The sport would bc more noble. 

Mon. Very good. 

Vit But take you your course , it seems 
you’ve begged me first. 
And now would fain undo me. I have houses, 
Jewels, and a poor remnant of crusadoes ; 

Would tbese would make you charitable. 

Mon. If the devil 

Did ever take good shape, bebold his picture. 

Yit. You have one virtue left, 

You will not fiatter me. 

Fra. Who brought this 1 etter ? 

V i t I am not compell’d to teil you. 

Mon. My Lord Duke sent to you a thousand 

ducats, 

Tbe twelfth of August 
Vit ’Twas to keep your cousin 
From priaorr, I paid use fort. 

Mon. I rather tbink, 


’Twas interest for bis lust 

Yit Who saya so but your&elf? if you bemy 
accus er, 

Pray cease to be my judge; come from the 
bench, 

Give iu your evidence against me, and let tbese 
Be moderators. My Lord Cardinal, 

Were your intelligencing ears as loving, 

As to my thoughts, bad you an honest tongue, 

1 would not care thougb youproclaim’d tliem all. 
Mon. Go to, go to. 

After your goodly and vain-glorious banquet 
Pli give you a choak-pear. 

Vit Of your own grafting? 

Mon. You were born in Venice, honorably 
descended 

From tbe Vittelli ; ’twas my cousin's fate, 

111 may 1 name the hour, to marry you; 

He bought you of your father. 

Vit Ha! 

Mon. He spent there in six rnontbs 
Twelve thousand ducats, and (to my knewledge) 
Receiv’d in dowry with you not one julio. 

’Twas a bard penny-worth, the wäre being so 
light 

I yet but draw the curtain, now to your picture: 
You came from tbence a most notorious strumpet, 
And so you have continued. 

Vit MyLord! 

Mon. Nay hear me 

Y ou shall have time to prate. My Lord Brachiano — 
Alas! I make but repetition, 

Of what is ordinary and Ry&lto talk, 

And ballated, and would bc plaid o’ th’ stage 
But that vice mauv times find» such loud friends, 
That preachers are charm’d silent 
Your public fault, 

Joyn’d to tb’ condition of the present time, 

Takes from you all tbe fruits of noble pity, 

Such a corrupted trial have you made 
Both of your life and beauty, and been styl’d 
No less an ominous fate, than blazing stars 
To Princes. Hear your sentence; you are confin’d 
Unto a ho use of converts. 

Vit A house of converts! what’s that? 

Mon. A house of penitent whores. 

Vit. Do the Noblcmen in Rome 
Erect it for their wives, that I am sent 
To lodge there? 

Fra. You must have patience. 

Vit I must first have vengeance. 

I faiu would know if you have your Balvation 
By patent, that you proceed tbus. 

Mon. Away with her, 

Take her hence. 

Vit A rapel a rape! 

Mon. How? 
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Vit. Yes, you hare ravish’d justiee ; 

Forc’d her to do your pleasure. 

Mon. Fie, she’s raad! 

Vit Die with those pills in your most cursed 
mit, 

Should bring von health ! or wliile you sit o* th’ 
bench, 

Let your own spittle choak you! 

Mon. She’s turn’d fury. 

Vit That the last day of judgment may so 
lind you, 

And leave you the sarae Devil you wer« before ! 

lustruct me some good horse-leach to speak 
treason, 


For since you cannot take my life for deeds, 

Take it for words: O woman’s poor revenge! 
Which d wells but in the tongue. I will not weep. 
No; I do scom to call up one poor tear 
To fawn on your mjustice : bear me hence 
Unto this house of what's your mitigating title V 
M o n. Of converts. 

Vit It »hall not be a house of converts; 

My mind shall make it honester to me 
Than the Pope’s palace, and more peacoable 
Than thy soul, though thou art a Cardinal; 

Know tliis, and let itsomewhat raiseyour spight, 
Through darkness diamonds spread their richest 
light. 


Corbet. 

Richard Corbet ward 1582 in dem Dorfe Ewell in Surrey geboren, erhielt eine wissenschaft- 
liche Bildung in Westminster und Oxford und trat dann in den geistlichen Stand. Durch seine 
Rednergabe erwarb er sich die Gunst Jakobs I., in Folge deren er 1629 Bischof von Oxford und 
1632 von Norwich ward. Er starb im Juli 1635. 

Corbet war ein lustiger Mann, der sein Amt oft Uber seiner Lustigkeit vergas s und daher all- 
gemein der witzige Bischof genannt wurde (wittee Bishop Corbet) , seinen Witz aber nie miss- 
brauchte, um Jemanden wehe zu thun. 

Seine poetischen Werke erschienen zuerst gesammelt im Jahre 1647 und wurden dann 1672 wie- 
der neu aufgelegt; später sind sie aber grösstentheils in Vergessenheit gerathen; sie enthalten vorzüg- 
lich Elegieen, Satyren und Lieder und athmen eine frische, lebendige Lustigkeit und gesunden Ver- 
stand, der Uber die Thorheiten der Menschen mit gutmilthigem Humor und herzlichem Mitleide spottet, 
in tiiessender beseelter Ausdrucksweise. Viele derselben waren von dem Verfasser allerdings nicht 
für die Oeffentlichkeit bestimmt, sondern fanden erst später allgemeine Verbreitung; allerdings 
stimmen sie nicht immer recht zu seinem ernsten Berufe, doch findet sich auch Nichts darin, wo- 
durch das Gefühl und die gute Sitte verletzt würden. 


The Fairies Farewell. 

Farewell rewards and Fairies! 

Good house wives now you may say; 

For now foule sluts in dairies, 

Doe fare as well as they: 

And though they sweepe their hearths no less 
Than mayds were wont to doe, 

Yet who of late for cleaneliness 
Finds sixe-pence in her sboe? 

Lament, laraent old Abbies, 

The faipes lost command; 

They did but chonge priests babies, 

But some have chang’d your land; 


And all your cliildren stoln from thence 
Are now growne Puritanes, 

Who live as changelings ever since, 

For love of your demaines. 

At moming and at evening both 
You merry were and glad, 

So little care of slcepe and sloth, 

These prettie ladies had. 

Wlien Tom came hoine from labour, 

Or Ciss to milking rose, 

Then merrily went their toes. 

And nimbly went their toes. 
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Witness those rings and rounddelayes 
Of theirs, which yet remaine; 

Were footed in queene Maries dayes 
On many a grassv playne. 

But since of late Elizabeth 
And later James came in; 

They never danc'd on any heath, 

As when the time hath bin. 

By which wee note the fairies 
Were of the old profession: 

Their songs were Ave Maries, 

Their dances were procession. 

But now , alas ! they all are dead, 

Or gone bevond the seas, 

Or farther for religion fled, 

Or clse they take their ease. 

A tell-tale in their Company 
They never could endure; 

And wkoso kept not secretly 

Their mirth, was punished sure: 

It was a just and Christian deed 
To pinch such blacke and blue: 

0 how the common-welth doth need 
Such justices as you! 

Now they have left our quarters ; 

A Register they have, 

Who can preserve their chartere; 

A man both wise and grave. 

An hundred of their merry pranks 
By one that I could name 
Are kept in störe; con twenty thanks 
To William for the saine. 


To William Churne of Stafiordshire 
Give laud and praises due, 

Who every meale can mend your cheare 
With tales both old and true: 

To William all give audience, 

And pray yee for noddle : 

For all the fairies evidente 
Were lost, if it were addle. 


To his Son, Vincent Corbet 

What I shall leave thee none can teil, 

But all shall say I wish thee well : 

I wish thee, Yin, before all wealth, 

Both bodily and ghostly health; 

Nor too much wealth, nor wit come to thee, 
So much of either may undo thee. 

I wish thee learning, not for show, 

Enough for to instruct, and know; 

Not such as gentlemen require 
To prate at table, or at fire. 

I wish thee all thy mother’s graces, 

Thy father’s fortunes, and bis places. 

I wish thee friends , and one at court 
Not to build on, but support; 

To keep thee , not in doing many 
Oppressions, but from suffering any. 

I wish thee peace in all thy ways, 

Nor lazy nor contentious days; 

And when thy soul and body part, 

As inuocent as now thou art. 


Phineas Flctcher. 

Dieser zu seiner Zeit gefeierteste Nachahmer Spensers , ward 1584 geboren, zu Eton und 
Cambridge wissenschaftlich gebildet und trat dann in den geistlichen Stand. 1621 erhielt er ein 
geistliches Amt zu Ililgav in Norfolk , das er neun und zwanzig Jahre hindurch bekleidete und in 
dem er wahrscheinlich 1650 starb. Seine Gedichte, the Purple Island, Piscatory Eglogues und 
Miscellaneous poems enthaltend, erschienen zuerst gesammelt 1633 und sind seitdem öfter wieder 
aufgelegt worden; sie finden sich auch im 4. Bande von Anderson's British Poets. Unter ihnen ist 
das beschreibende Gedicht die Purpurinsel, da9 eigenthfimlichste; es soll nämlich das ganze Leben 
umfassen und ist eine — poetische Anthropologie ; zuerst schildert nämlich der Dichter bald wirk- 
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lieh, bald allegorisch den Körper de« Menschen, daun die Seele bis in das Kleinste. Trotz der Ge- 
schmacklosigkeit der Idee und der Ausftlhrung der ersteu Gesänge namentlich , finden sich doch 
viele sehr schöne und erhabene Stellen in diesem Werke, so dass man lebhaft die Verirrung eines 
so begabten Dichters beklagen muss, der so reiche Phantasie, einen solchen Schwung des Geistes 
und eine so energische Ausdrucksweise besitzt; glänzende Eigenschaften, die sich auch in seinen 
übrigen Gedichten offenbaren. 


The Shepherd’s Home. 

(From tlie Purple-Island.) 

Thrice, oh, thrice happie shepherd’s life and state 
When courts are happinesse, unhappic pawns! 
Ilis cottage low, and safely humble gate, 

Shuts out proud Fortune, with her scorns, and 
fawns : 

No feared treason breaks his quiet sleep: 

S inging all day, his fiocks he learns tokeep; 
Himself as innocent as are his simple slieep. 

No Serian worms heknows, that with their threed 
Draw out their silken lives : — nor silken pride : 
His lambes’ warm fleece well fits his little need, 
Not in that proud Sidonian tincture di’d : 

No emptie hopes, no courtly fears him fright; 
No beggiug wants his middle fortune bite : 
But sweet content exiles both miserie and spite. 

Instead of music and base hatten ng tongues, 
Which wait to first-salute my lord’s uprise; 
The cheerfull lark wakes him with early songs, 
And birds’ sweet whistling notes unlock his 
eyes. 

In countrey playes is all the strife he uses; 
Or sing, or dance, unto the rurall Muses; 
And but in musie’s Sports , all differcnce refuses. 

His certain life, that never can deceive him, 
ls full of thousand sweets, and rieh content: 
The smooth-leav’d beeches in the ficld receive him 
With coolest shades, tili noon-tide’s rage is 
spent: 

His life is neither tost in boist’rous seas 
Of troublous world, nor lost in slothfull ease ; 
Pleas’d and full blest he lives , when he his God 
can please. 

His bed of wool ycelds safe and quiet slceps, 
While by his side his faitlifull spouse hath 
place : 

His little sonne into lila bosorae creeps, 

The lively picture of his father’s face : 

Never his humble house or state torment 
him ; 

Lesse he could like , if lasse his God had 
sent him; 

And when he dies, green turfs, with gras sie tombe, 
content him. 


The world’s great Light his lowly state hath 
bless’d, 

And left his Ileav'n to be a shepherd base: 
Thousand sweet songs he to his pipe addreat: 
Swift rivers stood, beasts, trees, stones, ranne 
apace, 

And serpents tiew, to heare his sollest 
strains: 

He fed his flock where rolling Jordan reigues ; 
There took our rags, gave us his rohes, and bore 
our paips. 

* » 

* 

Fond man , that looks on Earth for happinesse, 
And here long seeks what here is never found! 
For all our good we hold from Ileav'n by lease, 
With raany forfeits and conditions bound; 

.Nor can we pay the fine and rentage due : 
Tho’ now but writ, and seal'd, and giv’n 
anew, 

Yet daily we it break, then daily must renew. 

Why should’st thou here look for perpetuall good, 
At ev’ry losse against Ileav’ns face repining? 
Do but behnld where glorious cities stood, 

With gilded tops and silver turrets sliining; 
There now the hart, fearlesse of greyhound, 
feeds, 

And loving pelican in safety breeds; 

There shrieking satyres fill the people’s emptie 
steads. 

Where is th’ Assyrian lion’s golden hide, 

That all the east once graspt in lordly paw? 
Where that great Persian bcare , whose swelüng 
pride 

The lion’s seif tore out with ravenous jaw? 

Or he which, ’twixt a lion and a pard, 

Tliro’ all the world with nimble pineons 
far’d, 

And to his greedy whelps his conquer’d king- 
domes shar’d? 

Hardly the place of such antiquitie, 

Or note of these great monarchies we finde : 
Onely a fading verball memorie, 

And empty name in writ, is left behinde: 

But when this second life and glory fades, 
And sinks at length in time’s obscurer shades, 
A second fall succeeds, and double deathinvadee. 
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That monstrous beast, which, nurst in Tibers 
lenne, 

Did all tbe world with hideous shape affray; 

That fill’d with costly spoil bis gaping denue, 
And trode down all the rest to dust and clay: 
His battring horns pull’d out by civil 
hands, 

And iron teeth, lie scatter’d on the suuds; 

Backt, bridled by a moiik , with sev’n heads 
yoked Stands. 


i And that black vulture, which with deathfull wing 
Oreshadows half the Karth, whose disuiall sight 
frighted the Muses from their native spring, 
Alreadv »toops, and tiagge* with wearv flight : 
Who then shall luok for happines* bencuth ? 
Where each new day proclaims diance, 
change, and death, 
And Lite itself» as Hit as is the aire we breathe. 


(•ilcN Vletclter. 


Er war des Vorigen Bruder; Beide dürfen nicht mit dem dramatischen Dichter .Tolm Fletcher 
verwechselt werden. Der hier Geuaunte ward einige Jahre nach seinem Bruder geboren, studirte 
ebenfalls Theologie, erhielt eine Pfründe zu Aldertou in Suflblk und starb daselbst um 1623. Ausser 
zwei Elegieen hinterliess er ein grösseres Gedicht, episeh-descriptivcr Art, das zuerst 1610 in Cam- 
bridge erschien und seitdem nur seiten wieder aufgelegt worden ist. Es findet sich auch in Ander- 
son’s British Poet» Bd. IV. wieder abgedruckt, führt den Titel Christ’» Victory and Triumph, und 
besteht aus vier Gesängeu , von denen der erste sich auf die Menschwerdung Christi , der zweite 
auf dessen Versuchung, der dritte auf die Kreuzigung und der vierte auf die Auferstehung bezieht; 
doch hat der Dichter so viel Profanes , namentlich aus der klassischen Mythologie eingemischt, 
dass das Ganze sehr buntscheckig geworden ist und den beabsichtigten Eindruck natürlich verfehlt. 
Trotz dem sind aber sehr schöne Stellen darin, die des Verfassers poetischen Beruf lebendig beur- 
kunden, wie z. B. die hier mitgetheilten , in welchen der Erlöser geschildert wird, wie Jer in der 
Wildnisfl weilt, dann einen alten Einsiedler begleitet und nun vergeblich auf verschiedene Weise 
vom Satan versucht wird. 


From Christas Triumph o n E a r t h. 
(Christ'» Victory and Triumph C. II.) 

Twice had Diana bent her golden bowe, 

And sbot from Heav’n her silver shafts, to rouse 
The sluggish sal vages, that den belowe, 

And all the day in lazie covert drouse 
Since him the silent wildernesse did house: 

The Heav'n his roofe, and arbour harbour was, 
The ground his bed, and his moist pillowe 
grasse : 

But fruit thear none did growe, nur rivers uone 
did passe. * 

At length an aged syre farre off he saw r e 
Come slowely footing, every step he guest 
One of his feete he from the grave did drawe. 
Tbree legges he had , the woodden was the best, 


And all the waie he went, he ever blest 
With benedicities , and prayers störe, 

But the bnd ground was blessed ne’r the more, 
And all his head with snowe of age was waxen 
höre. 

A good old hermit he miglit seeinc to be, 

That for devotion had the world forsaken, 

And now was travelling some saint to see, 

Since to his beads he had himselfc betuken, 
Whear all his former sinnes he might awaken, 
And them might wash away with dropping 
briue, 

And almes, and fast*, and churche’s discipline : 
And dead , migbt rest his bones under the holy 
shrine. 
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But when he neerer came , he lowted lowe 
Willi prone obeysance , and with curtsie kinde, 
That at his feete his head he aeem’d to tlirowe : 
What needs him now another samt to finde? 
Aflections are the sailes, and faith the wind, 
That to this Sainte a thousand soules convey 
Each hour: O happy pilgriras, thither strey! 
What caren they for beasts , or for the wearie 
way? 


Ere long they came nere to a balefull bowre, 
Much like the mouth of that infernall cave, 

That gaping stood all commers to devoure, 

Dark , dolefull . dreary , like a greedy grave, 

That still for carrion carkasses doth crave. 

The ground no hearbs, but venomous, did beare, 
Nor ragged tree9 did leave; but every whear 
Dcad bones and skulls wear cast, and bodies 
hanged wear. 

Upou the roofe the bird of sorrowe sat, 

Elongiog joyfull day with her sad nute, 

And through the shady aire the fluttering bat 
Did wave her leather sayles , and blindely ilote 
While with her wiugs the fatal screecli owle 
srnote 

Th’ unblessed house: theor on a craggy stone 
Celeno hung, and müde liis direfull moue, 

And all about the murdered ghosts did dhreek 
and grone. 

Like cloudie moonshine in some shadowiegrove, 
Such was the light in which Despaire did dwell ; 
But he himselfe with night for darknesse strove, 
His black e uncombed lock» dishevell’d feil 
About hi» face; through which, asbranda ofHell, 
Sunk in his skull, his staring eyes did glowe, 
That made him deadly looke, their glimpse 
did showe 

Like cockatrice’s eyes, that sparks of poison 
tlirowe. 

His clothes wear ragged clouts, with thornes 
pin’d fast; 

And as he musing lav , to stonie iVigbt 
A thousand wilde chimeras would him caat: 

As when a feareftill dreame in midst of night, 
Skips to the braine , and phansies to the sight 
Some winged furie , strait the hasty foot, 

Eger to fiie , cannot plucke up his root : 

The voyce dies in the tongue , and mouth gapes 
witliout boot. 

* * 


The garden like a ladie faire was cut, 

That lay as if shee slumber’d in delight, 

And to the open skies her eyes did shut; 

The azure fields of Heav’n wear ’sembled right 
In a large round, set with the flow’rs of light: 

The tiow’rs-de-luce , and the round sparks of 
dew, 

That hung upon their azure leaves, did shew 
Like twinkling starrs, that sparklein theevening 
blew. 

Upon a hillie banke her head shee cast, 

On which the bowre of Vaine-delight was built. 
White and red roses for her face wear plac’t, 

And for her tresses marigolds wear spilt: 

Them broadly shee displaied , like flaming guilt, 
Till in the ocean the glad day wear drown’d : 
Theo up againe her yellow locks she wound, 
And with greene fillets in their prettie culls them 
bound. 

What should I here depeint her lillie hand, 

Her veines of violets, her ermine brest, 

Which there in Orient colours living stand: 

Or how her gowne with silken leaves is drest, 

Or how her watchman, arm’d with boughie crest, 

A wall of prim hid in his bushes bears, 

Shaking at every winde their leavie spears 
While she supinely sleeps ne to be waked fear»? 

Over the hedge depends the graping elme, 

Whose greener head, empurpuled in wine, 

Seemed to wonder at his bloodie helme, 

And hälfe suspect the bunches of tlie vine, 

Least they, perhaps, his wit should undermine, 
For well he knewe such fruit he never bore : 
But her weake armes etnbraced him the inore, 
And her with ruby grapes laugh’d at her para- 
raour. 

Under the shadowe of these drunken elmes 
A fountaine rose, where Pangloretta uses 
(When her some flood of fancie overwhelms, 

And one of all her favourites she chuses) 

To bathe herseife, whom she in lust abuses, 

And from his wanton body sucks his soute, 
Which, drown’din pleasurein that shal ly bowle, 
And swimming in delight, doth amorousty rowle. 

The font of silver was , and so his showrs 
In silver feil , onely the gilded bowles 
(Like to a fornace, that the min’rall powres) 
Seemed to have moul't it in their shining holes: 
And on the water, like to burning colis, 

On liquid silver leaves of roses lay : 

But when Panglorie here did list to play, 
Rose-water then it ranne, and milke it Irain’d, 
they say. 
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The roofe thicke clotfdes did paint , (Vom which 
tlirce boyes 

Three gaping merraaides with their eawrs did 
feede, 

Whose brests let fall the atreame , with sleepie 
noise, 

To lions mouths, fVom whence it leapt with speede, 
And in the rosie laver seem’d to bleed; 

The naked boyes uuto tlie water’ s fall, 

Their stonie nightingale* liad tanght to call, 
Wheu Zephyr breath'd into their wataiy intervall. 

And all about, embayed in soft sleepo, 

A heard of charined beasts a ground wear spread, 
Which the faire witch in goulden cliaiues did keepe, 
And tkem in willing bondagc fettired : 

Once men they liv’d, but now the men weredead, 
And tunrd to beasts ; so fabled Homer old, 
That Circe with her potiou, cliarui’d in gold, 
Ua’d manly soules in bcastly bodies to immould. 

Through thls false Eden , to liis leman’s bowre, 
(Whome thousand soules devoutly idolize) 

Our first destroyer led our Saviour; 

Thear in the lower roome , in solemne wise, 

They dannc’d a round , and powr’d their sacrilice 
To plumpe Lyaeus , and among the rest, 

The jolly priest, in yvie garlauds drest, 
Chaunted wild orgialls, in honour of the least. 

Othors within their arbours swilling sat, 

(For all the roome about was arboured) 

With laughing Bacchus, that was growne so fat, 
That stand he could not, but was carried, 

And every evening freslily watered, 

To quench hi* tierie cheeks , and all about 
Small cocks broke through the wall , and sal- 
lied ont 

Flaggons of wine, to set on fire that spueing rout 

Tlris their inkumed soules esteem’d their weolths, 
To crowne the bousing kan from day tu night. 
And sicke to drinke thumselves with drinking 
healths, 

Sonne vomiting, all dr unken with deliglit. 

Hence to a loft, carv’d all in yvorie white, 

They came, whear wliiter ladies naked went, 
Melted in pleasure and soft lauguislimeut, 

And suuke in beds of roses , araorous glaunces 
sent. 

* * 


Iligh over all , Panglorie’s blaxing throne, 

In her bright turret, all of christall wrought, 
Like Phoebus' lampe, in midst ofllcaven, shone; 
Whose starry top, with pride iufernall fraught, 
jSelfe-arching coluimis to uphold wear taught: 

In which her innige still rcdected was 
By the smooth cry stall, that, moet like her 
glasse, 

In beauty and in frailtic did all others passe. 

A silver wand tho sorce resse did sway, 

And, for a crowne of gold, her haire she wore ; 
Onely a garland of rose-buds did play 
About her locks, and in her hand she borc 
A hollowe globe of glasBe , that long before 
She full of emptinesse had bladdered, 

And all the world therein depictured : 

Whose colours, like the rainebowe, ever vanished. 

Such wat’ry orbicles young boyes doe blowe 
Out from their sopy shells, and much admiro 
The swimming world , which tenderly they rowc 
With easie breath tili it be waved higher: 

But if they chaunce but roughly once aspire, 

The paiated bubble instantly doth fall. 

Ilere when she came, she ’gau for musique call, 
And sung this wooing song, to welcomo liini 
withall : 

“Love is the blossome where thear blowes 
Every thing that lives or growes : 

Love doth make the Hcav’ns to move, 

And the Sun doth burne in love: 

Love the atrong and weakc doth yoke, 

And makes the yvie climbe the oke ; 

Under whose shadowes lions wilde, 

Soften’d by love , growo tarne and mild : 

Love no med’cine can appease, 

He bnrnes the tishes in the seas; 

Not all the skill bis wo und* can stench, 

Not all tho sea hi» tire can quench: 

Love did make the bloody spear 
Once a levie coat to wear, 

White in bis leaves thear shrouded lay 
Sweete birds , for love that sing and play : 

Aud of all love’s joyfull flame, 

I the bud and blossome um. 

Onely bend thy knee to me, 

Thy wooeing «hall tby winning be. 

“See , see the flowers that bei owe, 

Now as fresh as morning blowe, 

And of all , the Virgin rose, 

That as bright Aurora a ho wes : 

How they all unleaved die, 

Losing their virginitie; 

ö* 
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Like unto a Bummer-shade, 

But now borue, and now they fade. 
Every thing doth passe away, 

Thear is danger in delay: 

Comc , corae, gather Uten Oie rose, 
Gnther it, or it you lose. 

All the sande ofTagus* shore 
Into my bosome casts lii» ore : 

All the valleys’ swimmiiig corne 
To my liouse is yerely borue: 

Every grupe of every vine 
Is gladly bruis'd to mrtke me wine; 
While ten tliousaud kings, as proud, 
To carry up my traine bave bow*d, 
And a woild of ludies send me 
ln my chauibers to atteud me. 

All the starres in Heav'n that sh ine. 
And ten thousand more , are uiiue : 
Ouely bend thy kuec to mee, 

Thy wooing shall thy wiuniug bee.” 


Tbus sought the dire enchaunlress in bis 
11er guileful bayt to bave embosomed: 

But hc her ehnrmes dispersed into winde. 
And her of Inaolence udmonished, 

Apd all her optique glasses shattered. 


So with her syre to Hell shee tooke her fliglit, 
(The starting ayre tlew from the damned 
spriglit) 

Wliear deeply both aggriev'd, plunged themselves 
in night. 


[Hut to their Lord, now musing in bis thouglit, 

1 A heavenly volie of light angele flew, 

And from bis Father bim a banquet brought, 
Through the fine eleraent; for well they knew, 
[AAerdiis Leuten fast, he hungrie grew: 

And as he fed, the holy quires combine 
To sing a hymne of the celestiall Trine; 

, All thought to passe , and each was past all 
thougbt di vine. 


The birds’ sweet notes, to sonnet out their joyes, 
l Attemperd to the layes nngelicall ; 
j And to the birds the winds attune their noyse ; 

I And to the winds the waters hoarcely call, 
minde i And ecclio back againe revoyeed all ; 

That the whole valley rung w r ith victorie. 

But now our Lord to rest doth homewards flie: 
See how the night coraes stealing from the moun- 
tains high. 


ItrummoiHl. 


William Drummond, ein schottischer Edelmann und der erste Schotte überhaupt, welcher in 
der englischen Schriftsprache dichtete, ward am 13. December 1585 zu Hawthornden in Mid- 
Lothian geboren, studirte in Edinburg und daun von 1606 bis DUO in Bourges die liechte, nud 
lebte dann auf seinen Gütern an seinem Geburtsorte, wo er am 4. December 1649 starb. Als 
lyrischer Dichter nimmt er unter seinen Landes- und Zeitgenossen eine der ersten Stellen ein; er 
ist reich an Gedanken und Bildern, frei von jenem damals nur zu sehr vorherrschenden geschmack- 
losen Schwulste und von affectirter Gesuchtheit, und drückte sich anmuthig, gefällig und würdevoll 
aus; seine Sonnette und Madrigale gehören daher zu den besten jener Periode. Sie finden sich, 
so wie seine übrigen Poesien im vierten Bande von Anderson’s Sammlung; früher waren sie 
entweder zerstreut, oder nur theihveise von ihm selbst gesammelt, wie z. B. in seinen Flowers of 
Sion erschienen. Auch als Historiker hat er sich durch seine treffliche Geschichte Schottlands 
(London 1655, Folio) ehrenvolle Anerkennung erworben. 


The Iustability of Mortal Glory. 

Triumphiug chariots, statucs, crowns of bayes, 
Skia - thrcatning arches, the rewards of Worth, 
Books heavenly - wise in sweet harmonious 
layes, 


Which men divine unto the world set forth: 
States which ambitious minds, in bloud do raise, 
From frozen Tanais unto sun - burnt Gange, 
Gigantall frames held wonders rarely stränge, 
Like spiders webs are made the sport of daies, 
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Nothing is constant but in constant change, | Norsnow of cheeks with Tyrian grainc enrold. 
What’s dono still is undone, and when undone Trust not those shining lights which w rought 
Into some other fashion doth it ränge; | mv woe, 

Thus goes the floting world beneath the nioone ; Wlien first I did their azurc raies behold, 

Where foro niy mind above time, motion, Nor voice, whose sounds more stränge eflects do 
place, I shuw, 

Hise up, and steps unknown to nature trace. Than of the Thracian harper have becn told: 

Look to this dying lilly, fadiug rose, 

Dark hvacinthe, of late whose blushing beames 
Made all the neighbouring herbs and grasse 
rcjoyce, 

Sonnet«. And thinke how little is ’twixt life’s extreames; 

The cruell tyrant that did kill those flow’rs, 

I know that all beneath the Moon decaies, l Shall once, aye me, not spare timt spring of 

And what by mortalls in this worid is brought, ! yours. 

In Time’s great periods shall returne to 
nouglite ; 

That fairest »tates have fatal nights and daies. j 

I know that all the Muses heavenly Inyes, M y 1«*«. V' »hon wert when tliou did grnw 

With toyle of spricht . which ave so dearely Wi,l ‘ l,l . v !,' rc ''" mother in some shady grove, 
bought, * ( When immelodious winds but müde tlice move, 

As idle sounds, of few r , or none are sought, birds their rainage did on theo bestow. 

That there is nothing lighter than vaine praise. Since that deare voice which did thy 6ounds 
I know fraile beauty like the purple fioure, # _ approye, 

To which one morne oft birth and dcath affords, ^ ^ich Won * ‘ m HUC ^ 1 harmonious straiues to flow, 
That love a jarring is of minds accords, j U reft from earth 10 tune those spheares ahove, 

Where sence and will bring under Reason’s Wlmt art tliou but a harbingcr ot "'" 0 ? 

power: Thy pleasing notes be pleasing notes no more, 

Know what I Hst, all this cannot me move, , °rphans wailiugs to the faiuting eare, 

But that, (alas!) I bojh must write, and Each stroke a sigli, each sound draws forth a 

love. | . . teare > 

i For which be silcut as in woods before: 

. Or if that anv liand to toueh tlice daigne, 

Like widow'’d turtle still her lossc complaine. 


Sloep, silence’ child, sweet fatlier of soft rest, 
Prince whose approach peaee to all mortals 
brings, 

Indifferent host to shepheards and to kings, 

Sole comforter of minds which are oppress’d ; 
Loe, by thy charming rod, all breathing things 
Lie slumWring, with forgetfulnesse posscst, 

And yet o’re ine to spread thy drowsie wings 
Thou spar’st, (alas !) who cannot be thy guest. 
Since I am thine, O come, but with that face 
To inward light which thou art wont to »how, 
With faigned solace ease a true-felt woe ; 

Or if, deafe god, thou do deny that grace, 

Come as thou wilt, and what thou wilt be- 
queath, 

I long to kisse the image of mv death. 


Trust not, sweet soule, those curled wavcs of 
gold 

With gentle tides that on your temples liow, 

Nor temples spred with fiakes of virgin tnow, 


A passing glance, a light’ning Mong the skies, 
Which ush’ring tliunder, dies straight to our 
sight, 

A »parke that doth from jarring mixtures rise, 
Thus drown’d is in th’ huge deptlis of day and 
night: 

Is this small trifie, life, held in such price, 

Of blinded wights, who ne’re judge auglit aright? 
Of Parthian shaft so swift is not the flight, 

As life, that vastes itselfe, and living dies. 

Ah! What is humane grcatness, valour, wifc! 
What fading beauty. riches, honour, praise? 

To what doth serve in golden thrones to sit, 
r lTira.U earth’s vaste round, triuniphall archcs 
raiso? 

That*» all a dreanie, learne in this prince's 
fall, 

In whom, save death, nouglit mortall was 
at all. 
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Thrice happy he who by some shady grove, 

Far frora the clamorous worid, doth live his 
own, 

Though solitary, who is not alone, 

But doth converse with that eternall love: 

O liow more sweet is birds hnrmonious moane, 

Or the hoarse sobbing.s of the widow’d dove, 
Than those smooth whisperings neer a prince’s 
throne, 

Which good make donbtfull, do the evill approve! 
0 how more sweet is zephyre's wholesome 
breath, 

And sighs embalm’d, which new-born flow’rs 
unfold, 

Titan that applause vaine honour doth bequeath ! 
How sweet are streames to poyson drauke in 
gold! 

The world is full of horrours , troubles, 
slights ; 

Woods harmlease shades liave only true 
delights. 


Sweet bird, that sing'st away the earely houres, 
Of winters past, or comming, void of care, 

Well pleased with delights which present are, 
Fair scasons, budding spraies, sweet -smelling 
flow’rs : 

To rocks, to springs, to rills, front leavv bow’rs, 
Tbou thy Crcator’s goodnesse dost declare, 

And what deare gifts on theo he did not spare, 

A stame to humane sense in sin that. low’rs. 
What soule can be so sick, which by thy eougs 
(Attir’d in sweetnesse) sweetly is not driveit 
Quito to forget earth’s turmoiles, spights and 
wrongs, 

And lift a roverend eye and thought to heaven? 

♦Sweet, artlesse songster, thou mj T iniiiddoest 
raise 

To ayres of sphoares, yes, and to angcls 
layes. 


Sweet Spring, thou com’ st with all thy goodly 
traine, 

Thy head with flames, thy mantle bright with 
The zephyrs curl the green locks of the plaine, 
The clouds for joy in pearls weepe down their 
show’ra. 

Sweet Spring, thou com’st — but, ah ! my plea- 
sant hours, 


And happy days, with thee coine not againc ; 

The sad raemorials only of my paine 
I)o with thee come, which tum my sweets to 
sours. 

Thou art the saine which still thou wert before, 
Delicious, lusty, amiable, fair; 

But ehe whose breath embalm’d thy wholesome 
air 

Is gone; nor gold, nor gems can her restore. 
Neglected virtue, seasons go and come, 

Whcn thine forgot lie closed in a tomb. 


A good that never satislie* tbe mind, 

A beauty fading like the Aprill tiuw’rs, 

A sweet with flouds of galt, that mns oombin’d, 
A pleasure passing ere in thought inade ours, 

A honour that more lickle is than wind, 

A glory at opinion’s frown that low’rs, 

A treaeury which bankrupt time devoures, 

A knowledge than grave ignorunce more bliud; 

A vaine delight our equalls to comxnand, 

A Stile of greatnesse, in effect a dreame, 

A swelling thought of holding sea and land, 

A senile löt, deck’t with a pompous name; 

Are the stränge euds we toyle for here 
below, 

Till wisest deatb make us our errour» kuow. 


Look how the flow’r, wliioh Jing’ringly doth 
fade, 

The inorning's dailing late, the snmmer’s queen, 
Spoyl’d of that juyce which kept it fresh and 
green, 

As high as it did raise, bows low the head : 
Right so the pleasures of my life being dead, 

Or in their contraries but only seen, 

With swifter speed declines than erst it spred, 
And, (blasted.) searce now shows what- it hath 
beeu. 

Therefore, as doth the pilgrira, whom the night 
Iiastes darkly to imprison on his way, 

1 Hinke on thy liorae, (my soule,) and thinke 
aright 

Of what’s yct left thee of life’s waöting day: 
Thy sun posls westward, passed is thy 
raome, 

And twice it is not given thee to be borne. 
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George Wither, ein eben so talentvoller als unruhiger Kopf, der Sohn eines Landedclmannes, 
ward 1588 zu Bentworth in Hampshire geboren und studirte in Oxford. Sein Vater rief ihn aber 
wieder zurück und verlangte, dass er sich der Landwirtschaft widmen solle ; statt ihm zu gehor- 
chen ging Wither nach London mul gab, nachdem er sich bereits einigen literarischen Rufer 
worben, hier 1613 eine Sammlung Satiren heraus (Abuses stript and wliipt), die ihm lange 
Kerkerhaft zuzogen. Während derselben schrieb er sein bestes poetisches Werk; The Skepliearda 
Hunting. — Nach seiner Freilassung führte er ein sehr unruhiges Leben und musste noch öfter 
wieder ins Gefängnis» wandern; zuletzt aber bei dem ersten Ausbruche des Bürgerkrieges ver- 
kaufte er sein väterliches Landgut und stellte sich an die Spitze einer Reiterschaar auf Seiten de» 
Parlaments. In Gefangenschaft gerathen, sollte er gehängt werden, aber der Dichter Ueuham 
verwandte sich für ihn und rettete ihm das Leben. Später ward er CromwelTa Generalmajor für 
Surrey und hatte reichen Antheil an der Beute, den er aber bei der Thron besteigung Karl’s II. 
wieder herausgeben musste. Seine Protestationen zogen ihm von Neuem Kerkerstrafe zu ; elend 
und arm starb er endlich 1667. 

Unter seinen poetischen Arbeiten sind die Leistungen seiner Jugend unstreitig die besten; 
sie beurkunden reiche Phantasie, Geist und Scharfsinn und sind correct und rein. Später wurde 
er jedoch gesucht und atfectirt, und Künstelei sollte ersetzen, was ihm die Natur in reiferen Jahren 
versagte. 


A Sonnet upon a stolen Kiss. 

Now gentle sleep hath closed up those eyes, 
Which, waking, kept my holdest thoughts in 
awe; 

And free aceess, unto that sweet lip, lies, 

From whence I long the rosie breath to draw. 
Methinks no wrong it were. if I should stcal 
From those two melting mbies, one poor kiss; 
None sees the theft that would the thief reveal, 
Nor rob I her of ought which she ean miss; 

Nay, should I twenty kisses take away, 

There would be little sign I had done so; 

Why then should I this robbery delay? 

Oh! she may wake, and therewith angry grow! 
Well, if she do, Pli back restore that one. 

And twenty hundred thousand more for loan. 


From the Shepheards Hunting. 

As the sunne doth oft exhale 
Vapours from eacb rotten vale; 

Poesie so sometimes draines, 

Grosse conceits from muddy braines; 

Mists of envie, fogs of spight, 

Twixt mens judgemenls and her light; 

But so mach her power mav doe, 

That she can dissolve them too. 

If thy verse do bravely tower, 

As she makes wing, she gets power: 


Yet the higher she doth sore, 

She’s affronted still the more; 

Till she to the high’st hath past, 

Then she restes with Famo at last, 

Let nought therefore thee affright, 

B it make forward in thy flight : 

For if 1 could match thy rime, 

To the very starres I f de clime. 

There begin againe, and flye, 

Till I reach’d aeternity. 
ßut (alas) my Muse is slow: 

For thy page she flagges too low; 

Yes, the more’s her haplesse fate, 

Her short wings were clipt of late. 

And poore I, her fortune ruing, 

Am my seife put up a muing. 

But if I my cage can rid, 

Fle flye where I never did. 

And though for her sake I’me crost, 
Though my best hopes I have lost, 

And knew she would make my trouble 
Ten times more then ten times double : 

I would love and keepe her too, 

Spight of all the world could doe. 

For though banisht froiu my flockes, 

And contin'd within these rocke», 

Here I waste away the light. 

And consume the sullen night. 

She doth for my comfort stay, 

And keepes mauy cares away. 

Though I misse the flowry flelds, 

With those sweet* tlie spring -tyde veekla, 
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Though I mav not see those groves, 

Where the shepheards cliaunt their loves 
And the lasses more excell, 

Then the sweet voyc’d Philomel, 

Though of all those pleasures past, 

Nothing now remaincs at last, 

But Remembrance (poore reliefe) 

That more makes, then mendn my griefe: 
She's my niind’s companion still, 

Maugre Envies evil will. 

She doth teil rae where to bnrrow 
Comfort in the midst of sorrow ; 

Makes the desolatest place 
To her presenee be a grace; 

And the blackest discontents 
To be pleaaing omaments. 

In my former dayes of blisse, 

Her divinc skill taught me this, 

That from every thing I saw, 

I could sorae invention draw: 

And raise pleasure to her height, 

Through the meanest objects sight; 

By the munnure of a spring, 

Or the least boughs rusteling; 

By a dazie whose leaves spred, 

Shut when Tvtan goes to bed, 

Or a shady bush or tree, 

She could more infuse in me, 

Then all natnrcs beauties can, 

In some other wiser inan. 

By her belpe 1 also now, 

Make this churlish place allow 
Somthings that may sweeten gladnes 
In the very gall of sadnes; 

The dull loaneness, the blacke shadc, 

That those hanging vaulta have made, 

The stränge musicke of the waves, 

Beating on these bollow caves, 

This blacke den which rocks einbosso, 
Over-growne with eldest messe, 

The rüde portal» that give light, 

More to terrour then delight. 

This my chamber of neglect, 

Wal’d about with disrespect, 

From all these, and this dull avre, 

A fit object for despnire; 

She hath taught nie, by her might, 

To draw comfort and delight. 

Therefore thou best earthiy blisse, 

I will cherish thee for this. 

Poesie , thou sweetest content 
That cre Ileav’n to mortals lent: 

Though they as a trifte lejjve thee, 

Whose dull thoughts can not conceive thee, 
Though thou be to them a scorne, 

That to nought but earth are bome : 

Let my life no longer bee, 


I Then I am in love with thee. 

, Though our wise ones call it madnes, 

Let me never taste of sadnes, 

If I love not thy mad’st fita 
I Above all their greatest wit«. 

And though some too seeming holy, 

:I>oe account thy raptures folly: 

I Thou dost teach me to contemne 
What inakes knavcs and fooles of them. 

I 

* * 

* 

i Now that my body dead-alive, 
i Bereav’d of comfort lyes in thrall, 

I)oe thou, my soul, begin to tlirive, 

And unt» honie turne this gall: 

So sliall wo both through outward wo 
The way to inw ard comfort know 

i As to the flesli we foode do give, 

To keepe in us this mortall breath: 

I So soules on meditation live, 

And shunne thereby immortall death: 

Nor art thou ever neerer rest, 
j Then when thou fiud’st rae most. opprest 

First t hinke, my soule, if I have foes 
1 That take a pleasure in my care, 

And to procure these outward woes 
Have thus entrapt me unaware : 

Thou should’st by much more carefull bee, 
Since greater foes lay waite for thee. 

Then w hen mew’d up in grates of steele, 

: Minding those joyes mine eyes doe misse 
Thou find’st no torment thou do’st feele, 

So grievous as privatum is : 

Muse how the damn'd in flamcs that glow, 
Pine in the losse of blisse they know. 

Thou seest there’s given so great a might 
To some that are but clay as I, 

Their very anger can afiright; 

Which if in any thou eapie 

Thus thinke, if mortals frownes strike foare, 
How dreadfull will God’s wruth appeare! 

By my late liopes that now are crost, 

Consider those that firmer bee, 

And make the freedomc I have lost 
iA ineanes that may remember thee: 

Had Christ not thy Redeemer bin, * 

What horrid thrall thou had’st beene in. 

iThese iron chaines, tho bolt’s of steele, 

. Which othor poore offendera grinde, 
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The wants and care» which they doe feele, 
May bring some greater thing to minde : 

For by their griefe tliou ehalt doe well, 
To thinke upon tlie paines of hell. 

Or when through me thou seest a man 
Condeinn’d unto a mortall death, 

How sad he luokes , how pale , how wan, 
Drawing with feare bis panting breath; 
Thinke if in that auch griefe thou see 
How sad will, Goe yce cursed bee ! 

Againe, when he that fear’d to dye 
(Fast hope) doth see bis pardon brouglit 
Reade but the joy that's in liis eye, 

And then convey it to thy thought, 

There thinke betwixt thy heart and thee. 
How sweet will, Como yc blessed bee! 

Thus if thou doe, thongh closed here, 

My bondage 1 shall deeuie the lesse, 

I neither shall have cause to fear, 

Nor yet bewaile my sad distresse : 

For whether live, or pine, or dye, 

We shall have blisse eternally. 


The Shepheard’s Resolution. 

Sitall I, wasting in despaire, 

Dye, because a woman’s faire? 

Or make pale my cheeks with care 
'Cause another's rosie are? 

Be she fairer than the dav, 

Or the How'ry mcads in May; 

If she he not so to me, 

What care I how faire she be? 

Shall my foolish heart be pin’d 
'Cause 1 see a woman kind? 

Or a well-disposed nature 
Joined with a lovely feature? 

Be she meeker, kinder, than 
The Turtle-Dove or Pelican:. 

If she bc not so to me, 

What care I how kinde she be? 

Shall a womau’s virtue move 
Me to perish for her love? 

Or her wcll-deservings knowne, 

Make me quite forget mine owne? 

Be she with that goodnesse blest, 
Which may merit name of Best; 

If she Ije not such to me, 

What care I how good ehe be? 


'Cause her fortune seems too high, 

Shall I play the foole and dye? 

Those that beare a noble minde, 

Where they want of riches finde, 

Thinke what with them they would doe, 
That without them dare to wooe ; 

And unlesse that minde I see, 

What care I how great she be? 

Great, or good, or kinde or faire, 

I will ne'er the more despaire; 

If she love me, thls beleeve; 

I will dye ere she shall grieve, 

If she slight me when I wooe, 

I can scorne and let her goe : 

If she be not fit for me, 

What care I for whom she be? 


From fair Virtue. 

Hall , thou fairest of all creaturcs 
Upon whom the sun doth shine: 

Model of all nirest features, 

And perfectious most divine. 

Tlirice all-hail: and blessed be 
Those that love and honour thee. 

This, thy picture, therefore sliew I 
■ Naked unto every eye, 

Yet no fear of rival know I, 

Neither touch of jealousie; 

For, the more make love to thee, 

I the more shall plcaaed be. 

I am no Italian lover, 

That will mewe thee in a jayle; 

But, thy beaulie I discover, 

English-like, without a vail; 

If thou mayst be won away, 

Win and wear thee he that may. 

Yet, in this thou mayst believe me; 

(So indifferent tho’ I seein) 

Death with tortures would not grieve me, 
More than loss of thy esteem; 

For, if virtue me forsake, 

All, a scorn of me will make. 

Then, as I on thee relying 
Doe no changing feare in thee: 

So, by my defects supplying, 

From all changing, keep thou me, 

That, unmatched we may prove, — 
Thou, for beautie; I, for love. 
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The sted/ast Shepheard. 

Hence awav , thop, Syren , leave me, 

Pisb ! unclospe these wauton armes; 

Stigred- words can ne*er deceive me, 

(Though thou prove a thousand Charmes). 
Fie, fie, forbeare; 

No common snare 
Can ever my aflection chaine: 

Thy painted baits, 

And poore deceits, 

Are all bestowed on me in vaine. 

I’m no slave to such aa you he ; 

Neither shall that snowy brest, 

Rowling eye, and lip of ruby 
Ever robb me of my rest : 

Goe, goe, display 
Thy beautie’s ray 

To some more-sooue enamour'd swaine: 
Those common wiles 
Of sighs and smiles 
Are all bestowed on me in vaine. 

I have elsewhere vowed a dutio; 

Turne away thy tempting eye : 

Shew not me a painted beautie ; 

These impostures I defie : 

My spirit lothes 
Where gaudy clothes 
And fained othes may love obtaine : 

I love her so, 

Whose looke sweares No; 

That all your labours will be vaine. 

Can he prize the tainted posies, 

Which on every brest are worne; 

That may plucke the Virgin roses 
Frotn their never-touched thorne? 


I can goe rest 
On her sweet brest, 

That is the pride of Cyulhia’s traiue: 
Then stay thy tongiic; 

Thy mennaid song 
Is all bestowed on me in vaine. 

He’a a foole, that basely dal lies, 

Where each peasant mates with him: 
Shall I haunt the tlironged vallies, 
Whilst ther’s noble bils to climbeV 
No, no, though clownes, 

Are scar'd with frownes, 

1 know the best can but disduine : 

And those Ile prove: 

So will thy love 
Be all bestowed on me in vafae. 

1 doe scorne to vow a dutie, 

Where each lustfull lad may wooe: 
Give me her, whose sun-like beautie 
Buzzards dare not soare unto: 

Sbee , shee it is 
Affords that, blisae 
For which I would refuse no paine : 
But such as you 
Fond fooleB, adieu; 

Yon seeke to captive me in vaine. 

Leave me then, yon Syrens, leave me; 

Seeke no more to worke my harmes : 
Craftie wiles can not deceive me, 

Who am proofe against yojur ebarmes : 
You labour may 
To lead astray 

The heart, that constant shall reipaine 
And 1 the while 
Will sit and sipile 

To eee you spend your timp in vaipe. 


Care w. 

Thomas Carew aus altem Geschlechte in Devonshire stammend, ward wahrscheinlich in 
Gloucestershire , nach Einigen 1577, nach Anderen, und dies ist wohl das Richtigere, erst 1589 
geboren, studirtc zu Oxford, machte dann grössere Reisen und wurde darauf am Hofe Karls I., 
dessen Gunst er gewonnen, angestellt Er fllhrto ein sorgenfreies, aber ziemlich leichtsinniges 
Leben, dass er kurz vor seinem Todo ernstlich bereut haben soll und starb 1639, kurz vor dem 
Ausbruch des Bürgerkrieges. 
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Carew hinterliess nur lyrische Gedichte, welche zuerst gesammelt 1640 erschienen und ein 
Maskenspiel, das er auf Geheiss Karls I. schrieb: Coelum Britannicum und welches 1633 in 
Whitehall aufgcftlhrt wurde. Seine Poesieen zeichnen sich durch Leichtigkeit, Anmuth und Natür- 
lichkeit vor denen seiner Zeitgenossen aus, aber cs fehlt ihnen an Tiefe und Gehalt. 


D<i s da i n r e t u r ne d. 

Hc tbat loves a rosie clieek, 

Or a coral lip admires, 

Or fron* atar-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintaiu hi» tires;’ 

As old Time makes thcsc dccay 
So his llaines must waste awa y. 

Hut a smooth and s tedfast inind, 

Gentlc tlioughts and calm desires, 
llearl.s will» uquul love couibiu'd, 

Kindle never-dying tires. 

Where these are not, I despise, 

Lovely cheeks, or lips or eyes. 

No tears, Celia, now shall win 
My resolv’d heart to return; 

I have search'd thy soul witliin, 

And, lind nought but pride and scorn ; 
1 have learn'd thy arts , and now 
Can disdain as mueb as ttiou. 

Some Pow’r, in in y revenge, CQpvey 
That love to her 1 cast away. 


Ingrateful Beauty threatened. 

Know, Celia, siuce thou art so proud, 
’Twas 1 that gave thee thy reuown : 
Thou hadst , in the forgotten crowd 
0 f common beauties , liv’d unknowp, 
Ilad not my verse exhal’d thy name, 

And witli it impt the wings of Farne. 

That killing power is none of tliine, 

I gave it to thy votco and eyes : 

Thy sweets, thy graces , all are mine; 

Thou art my star, flhin'st in my skics; 
Then dart not from thy borrowed sphere 
Lightning on him that fixt thee there. 

Tempt mc with such afirights uo more, 
Lest what I nuide I uncreatc: 

Let foohs thy mystic forme adore, 

1*11 know thee in thy mortal state. 

Wise poets, that wrap truth in tales, 

Knew her thcmselves through all her veils. 


Song. 

Ask me no more w’her« Jove bestows, 
When dune is pasfc, tbe fading rose: 

For in your bcauties Orient deep 
These flow’rs-, as in their causes, sleep. 

A/jk me no more, whitlior doe stray 
The golden atomes of the day; 

Kor-, in pure love, heaven did prepare 
Those powders to inrich your hair. 

Ask me uo more, whither doth haste 
The nighüngale, when May is past; 

For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters , and keeps warm her note. 

Ask me no more, where tiiose stars light, 
That downwards fall in dead of night; 
For ip your eyes tkey sit , and there 
Fixed becoxue, as in their sphere. 

Ask me no more , it east or weat, 

The phoenix builds her spicy nest; 

For unto you at last she dies. 

And in your fragrant bosoin dies. 


The Primrose. 

Ask me whv I send you here 
Tliis firstling of the iufiiut vear ; 

Ask me why I send to you 

Tbis primroso all be-peari’d witli dew; 

1 straight will wbisper in your ears, 

The sweets of love are wash’d with tears : 
Ask me why tliis flow’r doth show 
So yellow, green, and sickly too; 

Ask nie why the stalk is weak, 

And bending, yet it doth not break; 

I must teil you, these discover 
What doubls and ffeara are in a lover. 
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Browne. 

William Browne ward 1590 zu Tftvi stock, in Devonshire geboren, machte seine Studien in 
Oxford und widmete sich dann der Rechtswissenschaft in London, doch zog er die Beschäftigung 
mit den Musen den strengen Forderungen der Themis vor und der erste Band seiner Hirten- 
gedichte, Britannia's Pastorale erschien bereits 1613 in London, dem drei Jahre später der zweite 
nachfolgte. Während der Zwischenzeit gab er noch sieben Eklogen, unter dem Titel, the 
Shepherds Pipe, sowie the Inner Temple Masque heraus. Später wurde er Erzieher des Earl von 
Caernarvon und kam dann zu dem Grafen von Pembroke, wo es ihm sehr iroht ging. Gegen das 
Ende seines Lebens kehrte er in seine heimathliche Provinz zurück und beschloss sein irdisches 
Dasein 1645 zu Ottery St. Mary. 

Nach seinem Tode geriethen seine früher so gefeierten Schriften bald in Vergessenheit, doch 
wurde das Andenken an dieselben durch eine 1779 zu London veranstaltete Auflage wieder 
erneut, auch finden sie sieh in Anderson’s British poets Vol. IV. abgedruckt. Brown ist der 
bedeutendste unter den ältern bukolischen Dichtern der Engländer, reich an Phantasie, tiefem 
Gefühl, Natürlichkeit, Wahrheit und Gedanken; seine Sprache erscheint edel und correct, aber die 
Nachahmung des Italiener Marino führt ihn zu oft irre, und sein Bemühen Neues eigcnthümlich 
und neu zu sageu macht ihn gesucht, geschwätzig und gekünstelt, besonders da, wo er allegorisirt, 
was ihm stets am Wenigsten gelingt. 


From Britannia's Pastorais. 

Now as an angier melancholy standing, 

Upon a greene baneko yeelding roorne for 
lauding, 

A wrigling yealowr worme thrust on bis booke, 
Now in the midst he throwes, then in a nooke: 
Here pulls bis line, there throw's it in agaiue, 
Mending bis croke and baite, but all iu vaine, 

Ile long Stands viewing of the curled streame; 

At last a hungry pike, or woll-growne breame, 
Snatch at the worme, and hasting fast away 
He, knowing it a fish of stubborne sway, 

Puls up liis rod, but soft; (as haviug skill) 
Wherewith the hooke fast holds the fishe’s gill. 

♦ * 


My free-borne Muse will not, like Danae, be, 
Wonne with base drosse to clip with slavery; 
Nor lend her choiser bahne to worthless men, 
Whose naines would die but for some hi red pen; 
No: if I praise, vertue shall draw me t.o it. 

And not a base proenrement make me doe it 
What now I sing is but to passe away 
A tedious houre, as some musitians play; 

Or niake another my owne griefes bemone; 

Or to be least alone when most alone. 
ln this con I, as ofl as I will choose, 

Hug sweet Content by my retyred Muse, 

And in a study fiude as much to pleaae 
A9 others in the greatest pallaces. 


Fach man that live» (according to bis powre) 

On what ho lovos bestowes an idle howre; 
Instead of hounds that make the wooded hils 
Talke in a hundred voyces to the rils, 

I like the pleasing cadence of a line 
Stracke by the concert of the sacred Nine. 
ln lieu of hawkes, the raptures of my soulc 
Transcend thoir pitch and baser e&rth’s con- 
troule. 

For ranning horses, contemplation flyes 
With quiekest speed to winne the greatest prize. 
For courtly dancing 1 ran take more pleasure 
To heare a verse keepe time and equnll measure. 
For winning riches, seeke the best directions 
llow I may well subdue mine owne affections. 
For raysing stately pyles for heyres to come, 
Here in this poem I erect my toiube. 

And time may be so kinde, in these weake lines 
To keepe my name enrolPd , past bis, that 
shines 

In gilded marble, or in brazen leaves : 

Since verse preserves when stone and brasse 
deceives. 

Or if (as worthlease) time not lets it live 
To those full daves which others* Muses give, 
Yet I am sure I shall be heard and sung 
Of most severeat eld and kiuder voung 
Beyond my dayes, and maugre Envye’s strifc 
Adde to my name some houres beyond my life. 

Such of the Muses are the able powres, 

And, since with them I spent my vacant houres, 
I find nor haw'ke, nor hound, nor other thing, 
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Turnyes nor revels, plea&ures for a king, 

Ytjeld more delight; for I have oft possest 
As mach in this as all in all the rest, 

And that without expence, when others oft 
With their undoings liave their pleasures bought 


Requests, that with deniall could not raeet, 
Flew to our shephe&rd, and the voyces sweet 
Of fairest nymphes intreating hin» to say 
What wight he lov’d ; he thus began bis lay: 

“Shall I teil you whoin I love? 

Ilearken then a white to me; 

And if such a woman move 
As 1 now shall vergifte: 

Be assur'd, ’tis ehe, or none 
That I love, and love alone. 

“Nature did her so umch right, 

As she scornes the help of art. 

In as many vertues dight 
As e’re yet irabrae’d a hart. 

So much good so truelv tride 
Some for lease were deiüdc. 

“Wit she hath without desir.e 

To make knowne how much she hath; 
And her anger Harnes no higher 
Than may fitly sweetcu wrath. 

Ful of pitty as may be, 

Though perhap.H not so to me. 

“Roason masters every senge, 

And her vertue» graoe her birth ; 

Lovely as all excellenee, 

Modest in her most of inirtli : 

Likelihood enough to prove 
Onely, worth could kindle love. 

“Such she is: and if you know 
Such a one as I have »ung; 

Be Bhe browne, or faire, or so, 

That she be but somewliile voung; 

Be assur’d, ’tis she, or none 
That 1 love, and love Klone.” 


Venus and Adonis. 
(From the sauie Work.) 

Venus by Adonis’ side 
Crying kiat and kissing cryde, 

Wrang her hands and tore her hayre 
For Adonis dying there. 

“Stay,” (quoth she) “0 stay and live ! 
Nature surely doth not give 
To the earth her sweetest fiowres 
To be seene but some few Uoures.” 

On bis face, still as he bled 
For each drop a tear she slied, 

Which she kist or wipt away, 

Else had drown'd him where ho lay. 

‘‘Fair Proserpina" (quoth she) 

VShall not have tliee yet from me ; 

Nor thy soul to flye begin 
Wbile my lips can keepe it in.” 

Here she clos’d again. And some 
Say, Apollo would have come 
To have cur’d bis wouuded lvm, 

But that she had smother'd him. 


From the tarne work. 

Nevermore let holy Dee 
O’re other rivers brave, 

Or boast how (in bis jollity) 

Kings row’d upon his wave. 

But silent be, and ever know 
That Neptuue for my fare would row. 

Tho&e wer© captives. If he say 
That now I am no other, 

Yet she that beares niy prison's key 
I» fairer than Love’s mother; 

; A god tooke me, those one lesse high, 
They wore their b&nds, so doe not I. 

Swell, then, gently swell, yo floods, 

As proud of what you beare, 

And nymphes that in low corrall woods 
| String pearles upon your hayre, 
Ascend: and teil if ere this day 
A fayrer prize was seene at sea. 
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See the salmons leape and bound, 

To piease us as we passe, 

Eaeh mermaid on the rockes around, 

Lets fall her brittle glasse, 

As they their btö&uties diddesplze, 

And lov'd no myrrour but your eyes. 

Blow, but gently blow, fayre winde, 

Frora the forsaken «höre, 

And be as to the lialcyon kiude, 

Till we have ferry’d o’re : 

So maist thou still have leave to blow, 

And fanne the way where ehe shall goe. 

* 

Floods, and nvmphes, and windes, and all 
That see us both together, 

Into a disputation fall ; 

And then resolve nie, ‘whether 
The greatest kindnes.se efech can show 
Will quit our trugt of you or no? 


The Siren’a sang. 

From tlie Inner Tempi« Masque. 

Steere liither, steere, your winged pinee, 

All beaten mariner», 

Here lie Love’a undiscover’d in in es, 

A prey to passengers; 

Perfumes far sweeter than the best, 

Which make the phoenix’ urn and ncst, 

Feare not your ships, 

Nor any to oppose you, save our lips; 

But come on «höre 

Where no joy dies tili love hath gölten more. 

For s welling waves, our pantiug breasts, 
Where nevcr stormes arise, 

Exchange; and be awhile our guests : 

For stars gaze on our eyes. 

The coinpass, love shall hourlv sing, 

And as he goe« about the ring, 

We will not misse 

To teil each poiut he nameth with a klsse. 


Herriefe* 

Robert Herrick, der Sohn eines Goldschmiedes ward 1591 in London geboren, studirte zu 
Cambridge und widmete sich erst der Jurisprudenz , dann der Theologie. 1629 erhielt er die 
Pfründe zu Dean Prior in Devonshire, ward aber durch die Revolution von dort vertrieben, worauf 
er als Privatmann in Westminster lebte und erst durch die Thronbesteigung Karls II. wieder ein- 
gesetzt. Er erreichte ein hohes Alter; sein Todesjahr ist jedoch nicht ermittelt. 

Seine Poesieen sind nur lyrischer Gattung und erschienen in zwei Sammlungen, von denen 
die erstere unter dem Titel llesperides (London 1GJ8) weltliche, die zweite aber unter dem Titel 
Noble Numbers (London 1620) nur geistliche Gedichte enthält; diese letzteren stehen den ersteren 
mit wenigen Ausnahmen weit iiu Werth« nach. Warmes Gefühl, Anmuth und seltener Wohllaut 
sind Herrick eigen, aber er schwttcht diese rühmlichen Eigenschaften durch den falschen Geschmack 
seiner Zeit, der ihn zu Künstelei und Gesuchtheit verleitete, so dass sieh nur wenige Leistungen 
von ihm in Andenken der Nachwelt erhalten haben. 


The Night Piece. — To J ulia. 

Her eyes the glowworme lend thee, • 
The shooting starres atteud thee; 

And the elves also, 

Whose little eyes glow, 

Like the Bparka of fire, befriend thee ! 


No will-o’-th’-wispe mislight thee; 

Nor snake nor slowworme bite thee; 

But on, on thy way, 

Not making a atay, 

Since ghoät there’s none to affright thee 1 
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Let not the darke thee cumber ; 

What though the moon does slumber, 
The starre» of the night 
Will lend thee their light, 

Like tapers cleare without number. 

Then, Julia, let me Wooe thee, 

Thus, thus, to come ühto hie; 

And wheh I sb'all meet 
Thy silv’ry fbet, 

My soule 1*11 poure into thee ! 


To Blossoms. 

Faire pledges of a fruitfull tree, 

Why do yec fall so Äst? 

Your date is not so past: 

But you may stay yet here awhile 
To blush and gently smile, 

And go at last. 

What, were yee bome to be 

An houre or half s delight, 

And so to bid good night V 
’Twas pitie nature brought yee forth 
Meerly to shew your worth, 

And lose you quite. 

But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon thfngs havc 
Their end, tliough ne’r so brave: 
And aftcr they have shown their prlde, 
Like you, avrhile, the/ glidc 
Into the grave. 


To Daffadils. 

Faire dafTadills, we weep to see 
You haste away so soone; 

As yet the early-rising sun 

Has not attain’d hin noone: 
Stay, stay, 

Untill the hast’ning day 
Has run 

But to the even-song; 

And, having pray'd together, we 
Will goc with you along! 

We have short time to stay, aa you; 
We have as short a spring, 

As quick a growth to meet decay, 

As you, or any tking; 


We die, 

As your hours doe; and drie 
Away 

Like to the summer's raine. 
Or as the pearles of morning dew, 
Ne’r to be found again. 


Corinna going a Maying. 

Get up , get up for shatne ; the blooming morne 
Upon her wings presents the God unshorne: 

See how Aurora throwiss her fkire 
Fresh-quiltcd colours through the aire : 

Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 
The dew bespangling herbe aftd tree : 

Each flower has wfcpt, arid bow’d toward the east, 
Above an höute since : yet you are not drest ; 
Nay, not so iriufch as öut of bcd; 

Whcn all the trirds have matte ns sord, 

*And sung their thankfull hynmes; ’tis sin, 
Nay, profaüation , to keep in; 

When as a thonsahd virgins on this day, 

Spring sooner than the latfk, to Yetcb in May ! 

Rise, and put on your foliage, and be seene 
To come forth like the spring time, fresh and 
greene, 

And sweet as Flora. Take no care 
For jewela for your gowne, or haire : 

Feare not, tlie leaves will strew 
Gems in abundance upon you: 

Besides, the cliildhood of the day has kept, 
Against you come, somo Orient pearl unwept : 
Come, and teceive theni while the light 
Hangs on the dew-locks of the night: 

And Titan on the eastern hill 
Hehres himselfe, or eise Stands still 
Till you come forth. Wasli, dresse, be briefc in 
praying 

Few bcads are best, whenonce wegoe a Maying! 

Come, my Corinna, come, and, comniing marke 
How each field tums a Street, each Street a parke 
Made green, and trimm'd with tree», see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough, 

Or branch; each porch, each doore, ere this 
An ark, a tabernacle is 
Made up of whitethorn neatly interwove, 

As if here were those cooler shades of love. 

Can such delights be in the Street 
And open fields, and we not see’t? 

Come, we’ll abroad; and let’s obey 
The Proklamation made for May, 

And sin no more, as wo have done, by staying; 
But, my Corinna, come, let’s goe a Maying! 
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There’s not a budding boy or girl« this duy 
Hut is gut up, and gone to bring in May: 

A deale of ycrath, nre this, is come 
Back , and with whifcethorn Jaden borae : 

Sorae have dispatch't their cakes and ereame, 
Before timt we have left to dreame ; 

And some have wept, and woo’d and plighted 
troth, 

And chose their priest, ere we ean cast off sloth : 
Many a green gown has beeu given; 

Many a kisse, both odde and even : 

Many a glance too has been seilt 
Frorn out the eye, Iove’s firmament ; 

Many a jest told of the keyes betraying 
This night, and locks pick’t; yet w äre not a 
Mayingl 

Come, let us goe, while we are in our prime, 

And take the harmlesse follie of the time : 

We sbaü grow old apace, and die 
Before we know our liberty : 

Our life is short, and our dayes run 
As fast away as do’s the suDne 
And, as a vapour, or a drop of raine 
ünce lost, can ne’r bc found agaiue, 

So wlien or you, or I, are made 
A fable, aoug, or fiectiug »bade, 

All love, all liking, all delight 

Lies drown’d with us in endlesse night. 

Then, while time serves, and we are but de- 
caying, 

Come, my Corinna, come, let’s goe a Maying! 


To Primroses, filled with Morning-Dew. 

Why doe ye weep, sweet babes ? Can tears 
Speak griefe in you, 

Who were but bome 
Just as the modest morne 
Teern’d her rcfreshing dew ? 

Abis ! you have not known that shower 
That marres a fluwcr ; 

Nor feit tli’ unkind 
Breath of a blasting wind ; 

Nor are ye worue with yeares : 


• Or warp’t, as we, 

Who think it stränge to see 
Such pretty flow’rs, (like to orphans young,) 

To speak by teures before ye have a tongue. 

Speak, whimp’ring youngliugs; and make known 
The reason why 
Ye droop, and weep. 

Is it for want of sleep; 

Or childish lullabie V 
Or, that ye have not aeeu as yet 
The violetV 
Or brought a kisse 
From that sweetheart to this? 

No, no; this sorrow, shown 
By your teares shed 
Wo'd have this lecture read, 

“That tliinga of greatest, so of meanest worth, 
Conceiv’d with grief are, and with teares brought 
forth.” 


Song. 

Gather ye rose - buds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a flying; 

And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 

Tbe glorious lamp of heav’n, the sun, 
The higher he’s a getting, 

The sooner will his race be run, 

And neerer he’s to setting. 

The age is best which is the first, 

When youth and blood are warmer; 

But being spent, the worse and worst 
Times still suceeed the former. 

Then be 110t coy, but use your time, 
And while yc may, goe niarry ; 

For having lost but once your prime, 
You may for ever tarry. 
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Francis Quarle9 ward 1592 zu Stewards bei Komford in Essex geboren, studirte in Cam- 
bridge und widmete sich dann in London der juristischen Praxis. Nachdem er eine Zeitlang 
Mundschenk der Königin von Höhmen, Tochter Jakob'» I. und darauf Geheimschreiber des Erz- 
bischof Usher gewesen, ernannte ihn die Stadt London 1639 zu ihrem Chronologen. Wegen 
seiner Gesinnungen ward er im Bürgerkriege gemishundelt und geplündert. Er starb am 8. Sept. 
1644 und hinterliess viele meist religiöse Poesieeu, wie z. B. Job Militant, Sion's Elegie», IIis» 
tory of Queen Esther, Argalus and Parthenia, the Morning Muse, the Feast for Worms, Divine 
Emblems, eine Nachahmung der Pia Desideria des Jesuiten Hugo, welche ebenso reich an ge- 
schmacklosen artistischen Beilagen ist, wie ihr Vorbild u. A. m., die sümmttich noch bei seinen 
Lebzeiten erschienen. Er besitzt grosse Kraft, Originalität und reiche Phantasie, sowie Herrschaft 
Uber Sprache und Form, aber er ist oft bombastisch und eben so oft prosaisch und dach und sein 
Streben, wie er sich selbst ausdrückt ‘‘die Fluthen des Jordan und des Helicon in demselben Becher 
zumischen,” verleiten ihn fortwährend zu Geschmacklosigkeiten, wie sie in jener Zeit vorherrschten 
und den Beifall der Menge gewannen. 


An Elegy. 

People, that travel through thy wasted land, 
Gaze on thy ruines, and amazed stand, 

They »hake their spleenful heads , disdain, 
deride 

The sudden downfal of so fair a pride, 

They clap their joyful hauds , and fill their 
tongucs 

With hisses, ballads, and with lyriek songs : 

Her torments give their empty lips new matter, 
And with their scornful fingers point they ather: 
1s this (say they) that place, whose wonted 
fame 

Made troubled earth to tremble at her nameV 
Is this that state? Are these those goodly sta- 
tions ? 

Is this that mistress, and that queen of nations? 


Quarles* 

From Divine Emblems. 

0! whither sliall I fly? what path untrod 
Shall 1 seek out to ’scape the flaming rod 
Of my oft'ended, of my angry God? 

Where shall I sojourn? what kind sea will hide 
My head from thunder? where shall I abide, 
Until bis Harnes be quench’d or laid aside? 

What if my feet should take their hasty flight, 
And seek protection in the shades of night? 
AJas ! no shades can blind the God of light. 


What if my soul should take the wings of day 
And tind some desert? if she springs awav, 

The wings of Vengeance clip as fast as they. 

What if some solid rock should entertain 
My frighted soul? can solid rocks restrain 
The stroke of Justice and not cleare in twain? 

Nor sea, nor shade, nor sbield, nor rock, nor 
cave, 

Nor silent deserts, nor the sullen grave, 

Where Üame-ey’d Fury means to smite, can save. 

The seas will part, groves open, rocks will split; 
The shield will cleave; the frighted shadows Hit: 
Where Justice aims, her fiery darts must hit. 

No, no, if stern-brow’d vengeance means to 
thunder, 

There is no place above, beneath, or under, 

So close, but will unlock, or rive in sunder. 

’Tis vain to flee, ’tis neither herc nor there 
Can ’scape that hand, until that liand forbear; 
Ah ine! where is he not, that's everywhere? 

’Tis vain to flee, tili gentle merey show 
Her better eye; the further off we go, 

The swing of Justice deals the mightier blow. 

! Th’ ingenuous child, corrected, dotft not fly 
His angry motlier’s hand; but clings morenigh, 

| And quenches with his tears her Haming eye. 

Shadows are faithless, and the rocks are false 
(No trust in brass, no trust in marble walls; 
jPoor cots are ev’n as safe as prince’s hall*. 
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Great God! there is no safety here below; 

Thou art my fortress, thou that seem’st my foe, 
’Tis thou , that strik’st the stroke , must guard 
the blow. 

Thou art my (Jod! by thee I fall or stand; 

Thy grace has giv’n me courage to withstand 
All torturea but my eonscience, and thy band 


ll know thy justice is thy seif; I know, 

| Just God, thy very aelf ia mercy too; 
lf not to thee, where, whither shall I go? 

Then Work thy will ; if passion bid me flee, 

My reason shall obey; my wings shall be 
Stretch’d out no further than from thee to thee. 


Herbert. 


George Herbert, ein Bruder des berühmten Lord Herbert of Cherbury ward 1593 zu Mont- 
gomery-Castle in Wales geboren, studirte zu Cambridge und wurde 1619 Itedner der Universität. 
Spüter trat er in den geistlichen Stand und erhielt eine Pi’arre zu Bemerton, wo er 1C32 starb. 
Seine Gedichte , religiösen Inhalts erschienen 1633 zu London unter dem Titel: the Temple or 
Sacred Poems and Private Kjaculations, und fanden zu jener Zeit ausserordentlichen Beifall. Tiefe 
Frömmigkeit ist der eigentümlichste Character derselben, aber sie offenbart sich nicht selten auf 
so sonderbare Weise, dass sie gerade den entgegengesetzten Eindruck hervorbringen und doch, 
trotz allen Verirrungen lässt sich nicht verkennen, dass H. ein grosses poetisches Talent besass. 


Mattens. 

1 cannot ope mine eyes, 

But thou art ready there to cntch 
My inoming-soul and sacrifice : 

Then we must needs for that dny make a match. 

My God, what is a lieart? 

Silver, or gold, or precious stone, 

Or starre, or rainbow, or a part 
Of all these things, or all of tliem in one ? 

My God, what is a heart, 

That thou shouldst it so eye and woo 
Pouriug upon it all thy art, 

As if that thou badst nothing eise to do? 

Iudgfjd, man*» whole estate 
Ainounts (and richly) to scn'e thee: 

He did not heaven and earth create, 

Yet studies thein, not him by wliom thev be. 

Teach me thy love to know; 

That this new light, which now I see, 


May both the work and workman show : 
Then by a sunne-heam I will climbe to thee. 


The Flower. 

How fresh, O Lord, how sweet and clean 
Are thy returns ! ev’n as the flow’rs in spring ; 

To which, beside9 their own demean, 

The late-past frosts tributes of pleasure bring. 

Grief melts away like snow in May: 
iAs if there were no such cold thing. 

Who would have thought my shrivel’d heart 
ConJd have recover’d greennesse ? I was gone 

Quito ander ground, as flow’rs depart 
To see their mother-root, when they haveblown; 

Where they, together, all the hard weather, 
Dead to the World, keep house unkuown. 

These are thy Wunders, Lord of power! 
Killing, and quiek ’ning, bringing down to hell, 
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And up to heaven, in an lioure; 

Making a cliiming of a passing-bell, 

We $ay aiuisse “Tbis, or that, is ; 

Thy word is all; if we could spell. 

Oh, that I once past changing were 
Fast in thy Faradise, where no tlow’r can wither ! 

Many a spring I shoot up fair, 

OtF* ring at heav’n, growing and groahing thither: 
Nor doth mv flower want a spring-showre, 
My sins and I jovning together. 

But, whilc I grow in a straight line, 

Still upwards beut, as if heav’n were mine own, 
Thy anger comes, and I decline 
What frost to that? What pole is not t he zone 
Where all things bum, wheu thou dost tum. 
And the least frown of thine is ahown? 

And now in age I bud again: 

After so many deaths I live and writ«: 

1 once more smell the dew and rain, 

And relish versing. O my onely light, 
lt cannot be that 1 am he, 

On whoin thy tempests feil all night ! 

These are thy wonders, Lord of love ! 

To make us see we aro but flow'rs that glide: 


| Which wheu we once can lind and prove, 

Tho hast a garden for us where to bide; 

Who would be more, swelling thnmgh sture, 
: For feit their Paradbe by their pride. 


Vir tue. 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The biidall of the earth and skie , 
j The dew shall weep thy fall to-nigbt; 

For thou must die. 

Sweet rose, whose hew angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 

I Tliy root is ever in its grave. 

And thou must die. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet dayes and roses 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 

Thy musick shows ye have your closes, 
And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like season’d timber, never gives ; 

But tliough the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chietly lives. 


Shirley. 

James Shirley ward 1594 in London geboren, studirte in Oxford und Cambridge, trat darauf 
in den geistlichen Stand und erhielt bald nachher ein Pfarramt in Hertfordshire. Dieses bekleidete 
er jedoch uicht lauge, da er zur katholischen Religion überging. Er ernährte sich nun als Lehrer 
an der lateinischen Schule zu St. Alban’s, gab aber diesen Beruf nach zwei Jahren auf, und Hess 
sich in London nieder, wo er tür die Bühne schrieb. Während des Bürgerkrieges war er auf Seite 
der Krone und folgte seinem Gönner, dem Grafen von Newcastle in das Feld. Bei dem unglück- 
lichen Ausgange des Kampfes kehrte er nach London zurück und lebte wieder der Bühne, bis die 
Theater im Jahre 1642 durch ein Parlamentsedict unterdrückt wurden. Er wandte sich nun von 
Neuem dem Berufe eines Erziehers zu und erfreute sich in jeder Hinsicht guten Erfolges, bis ihn 
1666 der grosse Brand von London aus seiner Wohnung vertrieb, und er von Angst und Schrecken 
aufgeriebeu mit seiner Gattin zweiter Ehe au einem und demselben Tage starb. 

Shirley hinterlies» 39 Schauspiele, einen Band Gedichte, die er bereits 1646 herausgegeben 
hatte und einige prosaische Schriften über Erziehung. Eine vollständige Sammlung seiner drama- 
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tischen Werke besorgten in neuester Zeit Gifford und Dyce. London 1832 fgde. Hier ist er am 
Glücklichsten im Lustspiele, da er mit consequenter Characterzeichnung glückliche Erfindung und 
richtigen Tact verbindet. Seine lyrischen Gedichte sind gefällige und anmuthige Erheiterungen 
von ernsten Beschäftigungen f doch findet sich auch manches durch Tiefe der Gedanken und be- 
geistere Darstellung Bedeutendere unter ihnen. 


Death’s Final Conquest 

The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadowa, not substantial things; 
There is no aimour against late; 

Death lays his icy hands on kings. 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust he equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the field. 
And plant fresh laureis where they kill; 
But their strong nenes at last must vield ; 
They tarne but one another still. 

Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 

And must give up their murmuring breath, 
Wheu they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither ou your brow, 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon Death's purple altar now 

See where the Victor victirn blecds : 

All hands must come 
To the cold tomb, 

Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 


Victorious men of Earth. 

Victorious men of earth, no more 
Proclaim how wide your empires nre ; 
Though you binde in every shore: 

Aud your triumphs reach as far 
As night or day; 

Yet you proud monarchs must obey, 

And mingle with forgotten ashes, when 
Death calls yee to the croud of common men. 

Devouring famine, plague, and war, 

Each able to undo mankind, 

Death’s servile emissanes are:- 
Kor to tbese alone confin’d, 


He hath at will 

More quaint and subtle waves to kill; 

A smile or kiss, as he will use the art, 
i Shall have the cunning skill to break a he art. 


Good morrow. 

Good morrow unto her who in the night 
Shoots from her silver bow more light 
Then Cynthia, upon whose state 
AU other senile stars of Beauty wait. 

Good morrow unto her who gives the day, 

Whose eyes presen'e a purer ray, 

Then Phoebus, when in Thetis streams 
He halb new bath’d himself, and washt his 
beames. 

The day and night are one ly thine, and we 
Were lost in darkness but for thee; 

For thee we live, all hearts are thine 
But none so full of faith and fiame as mine. 


Melancholy converted. 

Welcom, welcom again to thy wits, 

This is a Holy-day ; 

Wee’ll have no plots, nor melancholy fits, 
But merrilv passe the time away, 

They are mad that are sad; 

• Be rul’d by ine, 

And never were two so merry as we. 
The kiteben shall catch cold no more, 
Wce’ll have no kev to the buttry dore, 
The fiddlers shall sing 
The house shall ring, 

And the world shall see 
What a merry couple we will be. 
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Upon his in i stress sad. 

Melancholy hence, and get 
Some peece of earth to be thy seat, 
Here the avre and nimble fire 
Would shoot up to ineet desire; 
Süllen humor leave her blood, 

Mixe not with the purer flood, 

But let pleasures swelling bere, 
Make a spring-tide all the yeer. 


Love a thonsand sweet* distilling, 

And with pleasure bosoms tilling, 

Chann all eye», that none may find us, 
Be above, before, behind ns; 

And while we thy raptures taste, 

Compel time itself to stay, 

Or bv forelock hold hin» fast, 

Least occasion slip away. 


Davenant. 

William Davenant, der jüngere Sohn eines Gastwirthes in Oxford, ward daselbst im Februar 
1605 geboren, trat 1621 in das Lincoln College, wurde dann Page der Herzogin von Richmond, 
fand später freundliche Aufnahme im Hause des Lord Brooke und bekam 1637 nach Ben Jen- 
son’* Tode die Stelle eines Hofpoeten. Während des Bürgerkrieges zeichnete er sich aus als treuer 
Anhänger des Königs, focht tapfer und erhielt 1643 den Ritterschlag bei der Belagerung von 
Glouccster. Als die Parthei Karl’* I. unterlag, zog er sich nach Frankreich zurück, wo er seinen Glauben 
änderte und deshalb von der Königin so begünstigt wurde, das* sie ihn mit einem heimlichen Auf- 
träge an ihren Gemahl nach England sandte. Später wurde er zu einer Expedition von Frankreich 
aus nach Virginien verwendet, aber das Schiff, auf dem er sich befand, fiel dem Feinde in die Hunde 
uud Davenant wurde gefangen nach England geführt und wäre hingerichtet worden, hätte ihn Mil- 
ton nicht durch seine Fürbitte gerettet, was er diesem später, als »ich die Dinge wendeten, durch 
einen gleichen Dienst wieder vergalt. Da die Schauspiele verboten waren, so führte er jetzt eine 
Art von musikalischen Unterhaltungen ein, um sein Leben zn fristen welche sich bald in Opern 
umwandelten. Nach der Restauration erhielt er ein Patent für sein Theater. Er starb 1668 und 
ward in der Westminsterabtei beigesetzt, wo seinen Leichenstein die Inschrift, welche Ben Jonson 
erhielt, schmückte: 0 rare Sir William Davenant! 

Seine Werke erschienen gesammelt 1673 zu London, ein Band in Folio. Sie enthalten ein 
unvollendetes episches Gedicht: “Gondibert”, an dem er während seines ganzen Lebens arbeitete, 
das jedoch mit Ausnahme einzelner schöner Stellen kalt uud langweilig ist. Seine dramatischen 
Arbeiten zeichnen sich durch Correctheit und Regelmässigkeit aus, entbehren aber der Originalität. 
Unter seinen kleinen Gedichten ist dagegen manches Gelungene, wie ihm überhaupt Talent für die 
Form nicht abzusprechen ist. 


Song. 

The lark now leaves his wat’ry nest. 

And climbing, shakes his dewy wings; 
He takes this window for the east; 

And to implore your light , he sings, 
Awake, awake, the morn will never rise, 
Till s he can dress her beauty at your eyes. 


] The merchant bows unto the seaman's star, 

The ploughman from the sun his season takes; 
But still the lover wonders what they are, 

Who look for day before his mistress wakes. 

| Awake, awake, break through your vails of lawn! 
I Then draw your curt&ins , and begin the dawn. 
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Song. 

Preserve thv sighs, unthrifty girl! 
To purify tbe air; 

Thy tears to thread jnstead of pearl, 
On bracelets of thy hair: 


The trampet tnakes the echo hoarse, 
And wakes the louder drum; 
Expence of grief gains no remorse, 
When sorrow should be dumb. 


For I must go where lazy peace, 

Will hide her drowsy liead; 

And, for the Sport of kings, iucrcase 
The nuinber of the dead. 


Hut first IM! chide thy cruel tlieft; 

Can I in war delight, 

Who being of my heart bereft, 
Can have no heart to light? 


Thou know’st the sacred laws of old, 
Ordain’d a thicf should pay, 

To quit him of his thefit , sevcnfold 
What he had stol’n away. 


Thy payment «hall but double he: 
O then with speed resign 
My own seduced heart to me 
Accoinpany’d with thine. 


Song. 

O whither will you lead the fair, 

And spicy daughter of the morn? 

Those manacles of her »oft hair 

Princes , though free, would fain have worn. 

What is her crime? what has she done? 

I>id she, by breaking beauty stay, 

Or from his course mislead the sun ; 

So robb’d your harvest of a day? 

Or did her voice, divinelv clear! 

(Since lately in your forest bred) 

Make all the trees dance after her. 

And so your woods disforested? 

Run, run! pursue this Gothic rout 
Who rudely love in bondage keep; 

Sure all old lovers have the gout, 

The young are overwatch’d and sleep. 


W aller. 


Der Sprössling eines alten edeln Geschlechts ward Edmond Waller am 3. März 1605 zuColes- 
hill geboren; seine Mutter war eine Schwester John Hatnpdon’s. Er atudirte zu Kton und Cambridge 
und trat schon im Alter von siebenzehn .Jahren in das Parlament als Vertreter für Aginondesham, 
doch zeigte er sich sein ganzes Leben hindurch als eine Wetterfahne , die sich stets der eben herr- 
schenden Macht zuwandte. Bis zu dem Ausbrnche des Bürgerkrieges war er ein eifriger Hofmann, 
dann nahte er sich alhnählig der Gegenpartei uud rettete, in eine Verschwörung verwickelt, sein 
Leben auf Kosten seiner Mitverschworonen, worauf er sich nacli Frankreich zurückzog und längere 
Zeit in Pairis verweilt«, bis ihn seine Vermögensumatttnde zwangen nach England zurückzukehren. 
Er wusste nun Cromwell’s Gunst zu gewinnen, auf den er ein langes Lobgedicht schrieb, ward 
aber nach dem Eintritt der alten Ordnung der Dinge wieder mit Leib und »Seele königlich gesinnt 
und besang mit gleicher Begeisterung Karl II. So erhielt er sich immer oben im Strom des Lebens 
und erreichte ein hohes Alter. Er starb 1687 und ward in der Kirche von Beaconsfield beigesetzt. 

Seine Gedichte erschienen zuerst gesammelt 1645 in London. Eine Ausgabe seiner säinmt- 
lichen Werke veranstaltete Fonton, London 1774 in 4., der früher schon eine von Perc. Stock dal e 
besorgte. London 1772 in 8. vorausgegaugen war. Er ist vorzüglich lyrischer Dichter, aber als 
solcher sehr Überschätzt worden. Allerdings zeichnet er sich durch Grazie, Correctheit und Eleganz 
höchst vorteilhaft aus und übertrifft an Feinheit des Geschmacks alle seine Zeitgenossen, aber 
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Beine Poeaieen sind nur gemacht, nicht empfunden, Producte des combinirenden Verstandes nicht 
schöpferischer Phantasie und echten Gefühls und lassen daher kalt. .Seine gefeierte Sarharissa war 
Lady Dorothea Sidney, Tochter des Grafen von Leicester; der Dichter huldigte ihr nur um der Mode 
zu genügen und die Dame war auch so klug ihn nicht zu erhören. Am Glücklichsten ist er in ly- 
rischen erotischen Tändeleien; sein didaktisches Poem On divine Love, so wie seine anderen reli- 
giösen Poesieeii sind dagegen kalt und trocken und seine Lobgedichte, elegante aber verächtliche 
künstliche Heden in Versen, beurkunden den schmeichelnden Ilötiing. 


To a very young Lady. 

Why came I so untimely forth 
Into a world which wanting thee, 

Could entertain us with no worth 
Or shadow of felicity? 

That time should me so far remove 
From that which I was born to love! 

Yet, fairost blossom, do not slight 

That age which yon may know so soon; 
The rosie morn resigns her light. 

And milder glory, to the noon; 

And then what wonders sball yon du, 

Whose dawning beauty warms us so V 

Hope waits upon the dowry prime. 

And summer, though it be less gay 
Yet is not look’d on as a time 
Of declination or decay. 

For, with a full hand, that does bring 
All that was promis'd hy the spring. 


Song. 

Go lovely rose 

Teil her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

Ilow sweet and fair she seoms to be. 

Teil her that’s young, 

And shuns to have her graces spy'd, 
That hadst thou sprang 
In desarts, where no men nbide, 

Thou must have uncommended dy’d. 

Small is the wortli 
Of beauty from the light retir’d ; 

Bid her come forth, 

Suffer her seil’ to be desir’d, 

And not blush so to be admir'd. 


Then die, that she 
The cominon fate of all things rare 
May read in thee: 

How small a part of time they share, 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair. 


] To a Lady sin ging a Song of his 
C o m p o s i n g. 

| Chloris , your seif yon so excel, 

When you vouchsafe to breath my thought, 

| That like a spirit with this spell 
Of my own tcachiug I am caught. 

That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 

Which on the shaft that raade him die 
E spy’d a feather of his own, 

Wherewith lic wont to soar so high. 

Had eccho, with so sweet a grace, 

Narcissus loud complaints return’d, 

Not for reflection of his face, 

But of his voice the boy had burn’d. 


O n a G i r d 1 e. 

That which her slender waste confln’d, 

| Shall now my joyful temples bind; 
i No monarch but wou’d give his crown, 
His arms might do what this has done. 

It was my hoav’ns extreamest sphoar, 
The pale which hold that lovely dear; 

My joy , my grief, my hope, my love, 
Did all within this circle move. 

A narrow couipas*, and yet there 
j Lhrell all that's good , and all that’s fair : 
Give me but what this riban bound, 

Take all the rest the sun goes round. 
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Habington. 


Love’s Farewell. 

Treading the path to nobler ende, 

A long farewel to love I gave; 

Resolv’d my country , and mv friends, 

All tliat remain’d of me should have. 

And this resolve no mortal dame, 

None but those eyes cou*d have o’erthrown, 


iThe nymph, I dare not, need not name, 
So high, so like her seif alone. 

Thus the tall oak which now aspires 
Above the fear of private fires, 

Grown and design’d for nobler u»e, 

Not to niake warm but build the house, 

, Tho’ from our meaner flame» secure, 

Must that which falls from heav'n indure. 


Habington. 

William Habington ward am 5. November 1605 zu Hendlip in Worcestershire geboren; seine 
Familie war römisch-katholisch und tief in die damaligen Unruhen verwickelt. Er ward von den 
Jesuiten zu St. Omer erzogen, trat aber, obwohl dafür bestimmt, nicht in ihren Orden, sondern 
kehrte nach England zurück und vermählte sich mit Lucia Herbert, Tochter des ersten Lord Fowis, 
die er in seinen Gedichten als Cnstara feierte. An den Bewegungen seiner Zeit nahm er nur ge- 
ringen Antheil; auch starb er schon am 30. November 1654. 

Seine Gedichte erschienen zuerst 1634 und zerfallen in drei Abschnitte: a Mistress, a Wife, 
a Holy Man. Jedem derselben geht eine Einleitung in Prosa, a Charactcr betitelt, voran. Sie zeich- 
nen sich durch reine Sittlichkeit, tiefes und wahres Gefühl und Anniuth aus und wenn sich der 
Dichter auch mitunter in künstlichen Witzspielen nach dem Geschmack seiner Tage getallt, so ver- 
zeiht man ihm das gern um seiner übrigen trefflichen Eigenschaften Avillen. 


The Description of Castara. 

Like the violet which alone 
Prospers in some happv shade ; 

My Castara live« uuknowne, 

To no looser eye betray’d, 

For shee’s to herseif untrue, 

Who delights i’ th’ publicke view. 

Such is her beauty, as no arts 
Have enrich’t with borrowed grace. 

Her high birth no pride im parts, 

For she blushes in her place. 

Folly boasts a glorious blood, 

She is noblest being good. 

Cautious she knew never yet 
What a wanton courtship meant; 

Nor speaks loud to boast her wit, 

In her silence eloquent» 

Of herseif survey she takes, 

But ’tweene men no difference makes. 


1 She obeyes with speedy will, 

Her grave parents’ wise commands: 
j And so innocent, that ill, 

| She nor acts, nor understands. 
i Women’e feet runne still aatray 
If once to ill they know the way. 

She sailes by that rocke, the court, 

I Where oft honour splits her mast: 
j And retir’dnessc thinks the port, 

Where her faine may anchor cast, 
Vertue safely cannot sit, 

Where vice is enthron’d for wit 

j She holds that daye’s pleasure best, 
Where sinne waits not on delight; 

I W ithout maske, or ball, or feast 

| Sweetly spends a winters night» 

O’re that darknesse whence is thrust, 

I Prayer and sleepe oft governs lust. 

She her throne makes reason climbe, 
While wild passions captive lie; 
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And ©ach article of time, 

Her pure thought* to heaven flie : 
All her vowes rdigious be 
And her love she vowes to me. 


To Castara. 

Give me a heart where no impure 
Disorder'd paasions rage, 

Which jealousie doth not obscure, 

Nor vanity t* expence ingage, 

Nor wooed to madnesse by queint oathes, 
Or the fine rhetoricke of cloathes, 

Which not the softnesse of the age 
To vice or follv doth decline ; 

Give me that heart (Castara) for *tis thine. 


Take thou a heart where no new looke 
Provokes new appetite: 

With no fresh charm of beauty tooke, 

Or wanton stratagem of wit; 

Not idly wandring here and there, 

Led by an am'rous eye or eare. 

Aiming each beautious marke to hit; 

Which vertue doth to one conti ne: 

Take thou that heart, Castara, for 'tis min«*. 

And now mv heart is lodg'd with thee, 

Observe but how it still 
Doth listen how thine doth with me; 

And gunrd it well , for eise it will 
Runne hither backe; not to be where 
I am , but 'cause thy heart is here. 

But without discipline, or skill, 

Our hearts shall freely 'tweene us move 
Should thou or I want hearts , wee’d breath by 
love. 


M i 1 t o n. 

John Milton, der berühmteste epische Dichter der Engländer, ward am 9. Deeember 1608 in 
London, wo sein Vater Nutarius war, geboren. Kr erhielt eine gelehrte Bildung und bezog 
bereits durch seine Fähigkeiten ausgezeichnet, im sechszehnten Lebensjahre die Universität Cam- 
brigde , wo er sich vorzüglich mit poetischen Studien beschäftigte. Nachdem er dort Magister der 
freien Künste geworden, lebte er längere /eit zurückgezogen im elterlichen Hause und machte dann eine 
Reise durch Frankreich und Italien. Nach seiner Rückkehr legte er eine Schule an, um eine neue 
von ihm ersonnene Methode des Unterrichtes prastisch in den Leben zu rufen. Als die bürgerlichen 
Unruhen ausbrachen trat er auf die Seite des Protectors , «las er wiederholt durch Schritten ver- 
theidigte, worauf er lateinischer Geheimschreiber des Parlaments wurde. Er suchte später die Re- 
stauration zu verhindern, weshalb er durch Karl II. von der Amnestie ausgeschlossen wurde, 
doch erhielt er später durch Davenant’s (£>. d.) Vermittelung seine Verzeihung. Während der /eit 
der Pest zog ersieh nach Chalfont in Buckinghamshire zurück und vollendete hier sein grosses Epos: 
das verlorene Paradies, dem er später auf Veranlassung seines Freundes Klwood, eines Quäkers, 
das wiedergewonnene Paradies folgen liess. — Milton starb, schon lauge erblindet, (seit 1652) 
aber trotz seiner Blindheit fortwährend thätig, am 8ten November 1674. Er war drei Mal verhei- 
rathet, seine erste Ehe war nicht glücklich, desto schöner und segensreicher aber die beiden andern. 

Seine poetischen Werke — von den amlern kann hier nicht die Rede sein — enthalten: the 
Puradise lost (zuerst erschienen London 1667 in 4) the Paradtse regained (zuerst London 1670 
in 8) dio Dramen Samson Agonistes und Comus, die beschreibenden Gedichte L* Allegro und II 
Penseroso, das elegische Gedicht Lyeidas, die berühmte Öde auf Christi Geburt , lyrische kleinere 
Poesieen, Sonette u. A. m. Sie sind oft herausgegeben wor«Ien, am Besten von J. II. Todd, Lon- 
don 1801, 6 Bde u. Öfterer. 

Ein englischer Kritiker characterisirt Milton als Dichter mit folgenden Worten: Das Wesen 
seiner Werke ist mit einem Worte zu schildern, da dieses Wort die Vollendung der äusseraten be- 
greiflichen Grösse in sich fasst. Sie waren episch. Die Leidenschaft in ihnen erreicht uns durch 
die Vermittelung der Einbildungskraft, gross und fern, aber dauernd und allgemein. Der Cha- 
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racter in denselben ist einfach, nicht vielseitig, nur den mächtigsten Umständen unterworfen und 
bis zur sublimsten Sphäre der Handlung emporgehoben. Diesen unterthan übt Milton jede Function 
des Dichters aus, Anmuth, natürliche Anschauung, unvergleichliche Schönheit der Beschreibung, 
(iedaukenreichthum und Phantasie. An Krallt das Ausdrucks ist ihm nach unserer Meinung nie Je- 
mand gleich gekommen. — 


L’Allegro. 

Hence, loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born, 

In Stygian eave forlorn, 

’Mongst horrid shapos, and shrieks, and sighta 
unkoly, 

Find out some uncouth cell, 

WUere brooding Darkness spreads his jealous 
wings, 

And the night raven sings; 

Tbero ander ebon sluules, and low brow’d rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Ciinmerian desert ever dwell. 

But come, thou Goddcss, fair and free, 

In Heav*« yclep’d Euphrosyne, 

And by men, heart-easing Mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth 
Whit two sister Graces more 
To ivy-crowued Bacchus bore; 

Or whether (as some sage« sing) 

The frolic wind that breathes the spring, 

Zephyr with Aurora playing, 

As he met her unce a-maying, 

There on beds of violets blue, 

And fresh-blown roses wash’t in dew, 

Fill'd her with thee a daughter fair, 

So bucksom, blithe, and debonair. 

Haste thee, Ny mph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks , and wreathed smiles, 

Such as hang on Ilebe’s clieek, 

And love to live in ditnple sleek; 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 

Come , and trip it as you go 
On the light fantastiek toe; 

And in thy right hand lead with thee, 

The inountain nymph, sweet Liberty; 

And if I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy erew 
To live with her, and live with thee, 

In unreproved pleasures free; 

To hear the lark hegin his Üight, 

And singiug startle the dull night, 

From his watch-towre in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 

Theu to come in spight of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good-morrow. 


Through the sweet-briar, or the vine, 

On the twisted eglantine: 

While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darknes thin, 

And to the stack , or the barn-dore, 

Stoutly struts his daines before,“ 

Oft list’ning how the hounds and horn 
Chearly rouse the sluml/ring morn, 

From the side of some hoar hill, 

Through the high wood echoing slirill: 
Sometiuie walking not unsean 
By hedge-row elms, er hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate, 

Where the great Sun begins liis state, 
Roab'd in flnuies and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight, 
While the plowinan neer at haud 
Whistles o’re the furrow’d land. 

And the milkmaid singetli blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd teils his tale 
[Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Strait mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the land«kip round it measures; 
Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 

Where the nibling flock s do st rav, 
Mountains on whose harren brest 
The labouring clouds do often rest; 
Meadows trim with daisies pied, 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide. 

Towers and battlements it sees 
Boosom’d high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The Cynosure of neighb’ring eyes. 

Hard bV , a cottage chimney smokes, 

From betwixt two aged okes, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis met, 

Are at their savory dinner set 
Of hearbs , and other countrv messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses; 
And then in haste her bowre she leaves, 
With Thestylin to bind the »heaves; 

Or if the earlier seasou lead 
To the tann'd haycock in the mead. 
vSometimea with securc delight 
The upland hamlets will invite 
When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocond rebecks sound 
To many a vouth, and many a rnaid, 
Dancing in the ckequer' d shade ; 
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And young and old com forth tn play 
On a sunshine holyday, 

Till the live-long daylight fa.il 5 
Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How faery Mab the junkcts eat, 

She was pincht and pull’d, she said, 

And by the friar’s lantem led; 

Teils how the drudging goblin swet, 

To ern bis cream- bowle duly set, 

A^hen in one night, ere glimpse of mom, 
llis shadowy Haie hath thresh’d the oorn 
That ten day-labourera could not end; 

Then lies him down the lubbar tiend, 

And stretch’d out all the chimney's lcngth. 
Banks at the fire his hairy strengt!» 

And crop-full out of dores he Hing*, 

Ere the first cock his mattin rings. 

Thus done the tales , to bed they creep, 

By whiep’ring winds §oon lull’d asleep. 
Towred cities please us then, 

And the busie humni of men, 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 

With störe of ladies , whose bright eyes 
Kain induence, and judge the prize 
Of wit, or arms, while both contend. 

To will her grace, whom all coramend. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In safi'ron robe, with taper clear. 

And Pomp, and Feast, and Kevelry, 

With Mask and antique Pageantry, 

Such sights as youthful poets dream, 

On summer eves by haunted streun». 

Then to the well-trod stago anon, 

If Jonson’s leamed sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespcar, Fancy's childe, 
AVarble his native wood-notes wilde. 

And ever against eating care», 

Lap me in sott Lydian aires, 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting soul may pieroe 
In notes , with many a winding bout 
Of lincked sweetuess long drawn out, 

With wanton heed, and giddv cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running, - 
Untwisting all the chains, that tye 
The hidden.soul of harmony; 

That Orpheus’ seif may heave his head 
Froin golden slumber on a bed 
Ofheap’d Elysian How’rs, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto , to have quite set free 
His half-regain'd Eurydice. 

These dclights, if thou canst give 
Mirth, with thee I incan to live. 


II Penseroso. 

Hence, vain deludlng Joyes, 

The brood of Foliy without father bred, 

How little you bcsted 

! Or fiü the fixed mind with all yonr toyes ? 
Dwell in soroe idle brain, 

Aud fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess, 
As thick and nuiuberless 

I As the gay motes that people the sunbeams, 
Or likest hovering dreams 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ train. 

1 Bat hail, thou Goddess, sage and holy, 

Hail divinest Melam holy, 

Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To lut the sense of human sight, 

And therefore to our weaker view 
O’relaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue; 

Black , but such as in esteem 
I Prince Memnon’s si*tor might beseem, 
jOr that starr’d Ethiope queen that strove 
i To set her beautie’s praise above 
The sca>nymphs, and their pow’rs offemled: 

| Yet thou art higher far descended. 

;Thee briglit-hair’d Vesta long of yore 
To solitary Saturn bore; 

His daughter she (in Saturn’« reign, 

, Such mixturo was 110t held a stain) 

Oft iu glitnmering bowres and glattes 
j He met her, and in secret shades 
Of woody Ida’s inmost grove, 
j While yct there was no fear of Jove. 

! Come pensive nun , devoat and pure. 
jSobor, stedfast, and demuro, 

.AU in a robe of darkest grain, 

Folio whig with inajestick train, 

And sable stole of Ciprus lawn, 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 

Oome, but keep thy wontad state, 

With even Step, and masing gnte, 

And looks commercing with the skies, 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes : 

There held iu holy passion still, 

Forget tbyself to marble , tili 
; With a sad leadeu downward cast 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast : 

Andjoyn with thee calm Peace, and Quiet, 
j Spare Fast , that oft with Gods doth diet, 

And hears the Muses in a ring, 

Aye round about Jove’s altar sing: 

And add to these retired Leasurc, 

That iu triin gardens takes his pleasure; 

|But first, and rhiefest, with thee bring, 

Him that von soars on golden wing, 

Guiding the fiery-whoeled throne, 

The cherub Contemplation ; 

And the mute Silenoe hist along, 
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’Less Philomel will deign a song, 

In her sweetost, saddest plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 
While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke, 
Gently o'er th’ accustom’d oke; 

Sweet bird that shunn'st the noise of folly, 
Most inusical, most melancholyl 
Thee chauntress oft the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy even-song; 

And missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven green. 

To behold the wand’ring moou 
Riding neer her highest noon, 

Like one that had bin led astray 
Throngh the Heav’ns wide pathles way ; 
And oft, as if her head she bow’d 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft on a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off curfew r sound, 

Over some wide-water’d shoar, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar; 

Or if the ayre will not permit, 

Some still removed place will fit, 

Where glowing embers through the room 
Teacb light to counterfeit a gloom, 

Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the ericket on the hearth, 

Gr the bellman's drowsie charin, 

To blcss the dores from night ly harm. 

Or let mv lamp at midnight liour, 

Be seen in some high lonely towre, 

Where I may oft out-waleh the Bear, 

With thrice great Hermes, or unsphear 
The spirit of Plato to unfold 
What worlds, or what vast regions hold 
The iuunortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook: 

And of those daemons that are found 
ln fire, air, flood, or under ground, 

Whose power hath a true consent, 

With planet, or with elcmeut. 

Sometitne let gorgeous Tragedy 
In scepter’d pall corne sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes' or Pelops* line, 

Or the talc of Troy divine, 

Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennnbled hath the buskin’d stage. 

But, O sad Virgin, that thy power 
Might raise Musaeus from his bower, 

Or bid the soul of Orpheu3 sing 
Such notes, as warbled to the string, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 

And made Hell grant what Love did seek. 
Or call up bim that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 

Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 

And who haud Canace to wife, 


That own’d the vertuous ring and gl&as, 
And of the wondrous horse of brass, 

On which the Tartar king did ride ; 

And if aught eise great bards beeide 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 

Of tumeys and of trophies hung, 

Of forests and inchantmenta drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear. 
Thus Night oft see me in thy pale career, 
Till civil-suited morn appeer, 

Not trickt and flounct as she was wont 
With the Attick boy to hunt. 

But cherchef* d in a comelv cloud, 

While rocking winds are piping loud, 

Or usher’d with a ahower still, 

When the gust hath blown his fill, 

Ending on the rustling leaves, 

With minute drops from off the eaves. 

And when the sun begins to fling 
His fiaring beams , me Goddess bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 

And shadows brown that Sylvan loves 
Of pintf, or monumental oake, 

Where the rüde ax with heaved stroke 
Was never heard the nvmphs to daunt, 

Or fright them from tlieir hallow’d haunt 
There in close covert by some brook, 

Where no profaner eye may look, 

Hide rne from Day’s garish eye, 

While the bee with honied thigh, 

That at her flowry work doth sing. 

And the waters murmuring, 

With such consort as they keep, 

Entice the dewy-feathcr’d sleep: 

And let some stränge mysterious dream 
Wavc at his wings in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture display’d, 

Soft ly on my evelids laid. 

And as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by soine spirit to mortals good, 

Or th* unseen Genius of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fall 
To walk the studious cloysters pale, 

! And love the high embowed roof, 

With antick pillars massy proof, 

And storied Windows richly dight, 

Casting a dimm religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voic’d quire below 
In Service high, and anthems cleer, 

As may with sweetucss, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into exstasies, 

And bring all Heav’n before mine eye«. 

; And may at last my weary age 
| Find out the peacefull hermitage, 

I The hairy gown and mossy cell, 
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Where I may ait and rightly 9pell 
Of every star tliat Heav'n doth shew, 
And every herb that sips the dew; 
Till old Experienoe do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 
These pleasures, Melancholy, give 
And I with thee will choose to live. 


On his Blind n es s. 

When I consider how my light is spcnt 

Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 


Lodg’d with me useless, though my soul more 
bent 

To serve therewith my Maker , and present 
My true account, least he returning chide; 
I)oth God exact dny labour, light denied, 

I fondly ask? but patience to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies: God doth not 
need 

Either man’» work or his own gifts; who best 
Bear his milde yoak, thev serve him best: 
his state 

Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o’re land and ocean without rest; 

They also serve w ho only stand and waite. 


Suckling. 

Sir John Suckling ward 1609 zu Witham in der Grafschaft Middlesex geboren, zeichnete 
sich schon frllh durch die glänzendsten Fähigkeiten aus und hatte bereits noch ehe er sein zwan- 
zigstes Jahr vollendet , einen grossen Theil Europa’* bereist und unter Gustav Adolph mit Ruhm 
gefuchten. Bei »einer Rückkehr nach Englaud führte er ein lustiges, verschwenderisches Leben 
und zog später Karl I. mit einer Schaar von hundert Reitern zu Hülfe, die sich aber nicht eben 
durch Tapferkeit auszeichneten. Dadurch aus seinem Taumel erwacht, ward Suckling einer der 
eifrigsten Vertheidiger seines unglücklichen Königs und musste nach Frankreich fliehen. Die Hin- 
terlist eines treulosen Dieners, der ihn bestahl und die Verfolgung zu verhindern suchte, zog ihm 
eine gefährliche Wunde zu, an der er am 7. Mai 1641 starb. 

Suckling* Muse ist die Muthwilligkeit, er hat ein grosses Talent leichter heiterer Darstellung, 
Witz, anmuthige Nachlässigkeit und Grazie und bildet den Uebergang von den Dichtern aus F.li- 
sabeths Zeit zu denen unter Karl II. von England. Seine Poesieen sind meist lyrischen Inhalts, 
doch hat er auch Dramen hinterlasscn, welche zu ihrer Zeit gern gesehen wurden. 


Song. 

’Tis now , sine« I säte down before 
That foolish fort, a hoart, 

(Time strangely spent) a year und more, 
And still I did my parts 

Made my approaches , from her hand 
Unto her lip did rise, 

And did already understand 
The language of her eyes. 

Proceeded on with no lesse urt, 

My tongue was eugineer; 

I thought to undermine the heart 
By whisperiug in tlie ear. 


When this did nothing, I brought down 
Great canon oaths, and shot 
A thousand thousand to the towu, 

And still it veeldod not. 

I then resolv'd to starve the place 
By cutting off all kisscs, 

Praysing and gazing on her face, 

And all such little blisscs. 

To draw her out, and from her strength, 
I drew all batteries in; 

| And brought mvself to lie at length 
[ As if no siege had becu. 
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When I h«d done what man could du. 
And thought tbe place luine owne, 
The eneniy lay quiet too. 

And suiil’d at all was done. 

1 sent to know from whence and where 
These hopes, and this relief? 

A spie inform’d , honour was there, 

And dld command in chiefc 


| This heat of hope, or cold of fear, 

| My foolish heart cou’d never bear : 

One sigh iniprison’d ruins more 
Tlian earthquakes huvo done heretofore. 

When I am hungiy I do eat, 
jAnd cut no fingers ’stead of meat; 

|Nor with much gnzing on her face,* 

! Do e’er rise hungrv from the place. 


March, marcb, (quoth T) the world slraight give, 
Let s lose no time , but leave her ; 

That giant upon ayre will live, 

And hold it out for ever. 

To such a place our camp remove 
As will no siege abide; 

I bäte a fool that starves her love 
Onely to feed her pride. 


Song. 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 

Prethee why so pale? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking iil prevail? 

Prethee why so pale ? 

Why so dull and mute, young sinner? • 
Prethee why so mute? 

Will , when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing doe’t? 

Prethee why so mute? 

Quit , quit for shame ! this will not move 
This cannot take her; 

If of herseif she will not love, 

Nothing can make her: — • 

The divil take her. 


The careless Lover., 

Never believe me if I love, 

Or know what ’tis, or mcan to provej 
And yet in faith I lye, I do, 

And she’s extreamly handsome too; 

She’s fair, she’s wondrous fair, 

But 1 care not who knows it, 

E’er ni die for love, I fairly will forego it. 


' i A gentle round till’d to tho the brink, 
To this and t'otlier friend 1 drink; 

And if ’tis nain'd another’s healtli, 

I never makc it her’s by stealth. 

Black frvars to me, and old Whitehall, 
I Is even as much as is the fall 
Of fountains on a pathless grove. 

And nourishes as much ray love. 

In visit, talk, do business, play, 

And for a nced laugh out a day : 

Who does not thus in Cupid’s school, 
He mnkes not love, but plays the fool: 
She’s fair, & c. 


Con s tancy. 

Out upon it, I have lov’d 
Three whole days together: 
And am like to love three more, 

If it prove fair weather. 

Time shall moult away bis wings 
E’er he shall discover 
In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover. 

But the spite on’t is, no praise 
Is due at all to me: 

Love with me had inade no staies, 
Had it any been but she. 

Had it any been but she, 

And that very face, 

There had been at least c’er this 
A dozen duzen in her place. 
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Love turn'd to Hatred. 

I will not love one minute more, 1 sweur, 

No not a minute; not a sigh or tear 
Tbou gett’st fruui me, or one kind look aguin, 
Thougli thou »hould’st court me to ’ t, and 
would’st begin; 

I will not think of thee, but an men do 
Uf debts and sins, and then 1*11 cnrse thee too: 
For thy sake , vornan shall be uow to me 
Less welcome, than at midnight ghosts shall be. 
I’ll hate so perfect ly, that it »hall be 
Treason to love that man that loves a she; 

Nay, I will hate the very good, I swear, 

That’s in thy sex, bccause it does lie there; 
Their very virtue, grace, discourse, and wit, 
And all for thee; what, wllt thou love me yet? 


Detraction execrated. 

Thou vermin slander, bred in abjeet minds, 

Üf thoughta impure, by vile tongues animate, 
Canker of conversatiou ! could’st thou find 
Nought but our love, whereon to shew thy hate? 
Thou never wert, when we two w f ere alone; 
What canst thou witness then? thy base dull aid 
Was useless in our conversation, 

Where each meant more than could by both be 
• said. 

Whence hadat thou thy intelligence”, from earth? 


That part of u* ne’er knew that we did love; 

Or from the air? Our gciitic sighs had birth 
From such sweet raptures as to joy did tnove; 
Our thoughts, as pure as the cliaste morning’s 
breath, 

When from the night* s cold arins it creeps away, 
Were cloath’d in words; and maiden’s blush 
that hath 

More purity , more innocence than they. 

Nor froin the water could’st. thou have this tale, 
No briny tear ha» furrow’d her sinooth check; 
And I was pleas’d, I pray what should he ail 
That had her love, for what eise could he seek? 
We ahort’ned days to moments by Lovc’a nrt, 
Whilst our two souls in am’rous ecstasy 
Pcrceiv’d no passing time , as if a part 
Our love had been of still etemity. 

Much less couldst have it from the purer fire, 
Our heat exhales no vapour from coarse sense, 
Such as are hopes , or fears, or fond desire ; 

Our mutual love itself did recompense : 

Thou hast no corres pondence had iu heav’n, 

And th’ elemental world, thou see’st, is free: 
Whence hadst thou then, this talking monster? 

• even 

jFrom hell, a harbour tit for it and thee. 
jCurst be th’ oflScious tongue that did address 
Thee to her ears, to ruin my content: 

May it one minute taste such happincss, 
Deserving loos’d unpitied it lament! 

I must forbear the sight, and so repay 
In grief, those hours joy short’ned to a dream : 
Each minute I will lengthen to a dav, 

And in one year outlive Methusalem. 


Butler. 

Samuel Butler, der Sohn eines Pächters, ward 1612 zu Streshnm in Worcestershire geboren und 
erhielt eine wissenschaftliche Bildung, die er in Cambridge vollendete, ohne jedoch dort Mitglied 
eines Collegiums zu sein. Er ward darauf Schreiber bei einem Friedensrichter, trat dann in die 
Dienste der Gräfin von Kent und nachher in die des Sir Samuel Luke, eines hohen Beamten unter 
Cromwell, in dessen Hause er sielt die genaue Kenntniss des Wesens der Puritaner angeeignet, 
den Plan zu seinem berühmten Epos gefasst und Sir Luke selbst zum Vorbild für seinen Hudibras 
gewählt haben soll. Während der Restauration zog Butler nach London und Hess hier 1663 den 
ersten, 1664 den zweiten und 1678 den dritten Theil seines komischen Heldengedichtes erscheinen, 
das grosses Aufsehen nmehte und am Hofe Karls II. mit lebhaftestem Interesse gelesen wurde, da 
es die feindliche Partei auf das Bitterste verspottete. Dom Dichter aber trug es keine andere Frucht 
als den wohlverdienten Ruhm; er lebte und starb iu Armuth 1680; ein treuer Freund musste ihn 
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aufseine Kosten begraben lassen und erst sechszig Jahre später liess ihm der reiche Buchdrucker 
Barber, damals Mayor von London ein Denkmal in der Westminsterabtei errichten. 

Die beste Ausgabe de« Hudihras ist die von Zach. Grey besorgte. London 17-1 4, 2 Bde in 8, 
ihr zunächst kommt die von N. E. Nash. London 1793, 3 Bde in 4. Seine übrigen Schriften sam- 
melle R. Thyer, London 1759, 2 Bde in 8. Die .sämmtlichen Werke sind seitdem öfter wieder auf- 
gelegt worden. 

Das komische Epos Hudibras blieb unvollendet. Es schildert die Kreuz und Querzüge eines 
fanatischen presbyterianischen Richters und seines Begleiters des Squire Ralph, so wie der Abenteuer, 
die sie erleben und ist offenbar eine Nachahmung des Don Quijote, jedoch mit weit geringerer Er- 
findungsgabe ausgestattet, und zu gedehnt in den poetischen Beschreibungen. Dagegen sprudelt es 
über von schlagendem energischem Witz, der der bitteren und scharfen Satyre Kraft und Nach- 
druck verleiht, welche die originelle Form und der eigentümliche Styl noch erhöhen. Dieselben 
Eigenschaften herrschen auch in Butlers vermischten Poesieen , die sümratlich satyrisch sind, 
vor. Vom Iludibras hat D. W. Soltau eine treffliche deutsche Uebersetzung (Königsberg 1798) 
geliefert. — Wir haben, da der mehr als kecke Ton dieses Gedichtes die Sitte nur zu oft verletzt 
uns mit dem folgenden Auszuge begütigen müssen und uns selbst nicht gestatten dürfen, diesen 
ohne Unterbrechung mitzutheilen. 


Front Hudibras. 

An heroical epistle of Hu dibras to bis 
lady. 

Selected passages- 

I who was once as great as Caesar, 

Am now redue’d to Nebuchadnezzar; 

And from as fum’d a conqueror 
As ever took degree in war, 

Or did bis exercise in battle, 

Rjr you turn’d out to graze with cattle. 

For since I am deny’d access 
To all my eartbly happiuess, 

Am fall'n from the paradise 
Of your good graces , and fair eye» ; 

Lost to the world, and you, I’m sent 
To everlasting banishment, 

Where all the hopes 1 had to have won 
Your lieart, being dash’d, will break my own. 

Yet if you were not so severe 
To pass your doom before you hear, 

You’d find, upon my just defence, 

Ilow much y* have wrong’d my innocence. 

Tliat once 1 made u vow to you, 

Which yet is unperform’d ’tis true; 

But not, because it is unpaid, 

'Tis violated, though delay’d: 

Or. if it were, it is no fault, 

So lieinous as you’d have it thought; 

To undergo the loss of ears, 

Like vulgär hackney perjurers: 

For there’s a difference in the case, 

Between the noble and the base; 

Who always are observ’d t’have done ’t 
Upon as different an account; 

The one for great and weighty cause, 

To salve, in honour, ugly tluws; 


For none are like to do it sooner 
Than those who’re nicest of their honour: 
The otlier, for base gain and pay, 
Forswear and perjure by the day, 

And make th’ exposing and retailing 
Their souls, and consciences, a calling. 

It is no scandal nur ospersion, 

Upon a great and noble person, 

To say he nat’raliy abborr’d 

Th* old-fashion'd trick, to keep bis Word, 

Though ’tis perlidiousness and shame, 

In meaner men, to do the saine: 

For to be able to forget, 

Is found more useful, to the great, 

Than gout, or deafness, or bad eye», 

To make 'ein pass for wondruus wise. 

But though the law, on peijurers, 
lutlicts the forfeiture of ears, 
lt is not just, that does exernpt 
The guilty, and punish the Innocent; 

To make the ears repair the wrong, 
Committed by th’ ungoverned tongue; 
And, when one member is forsworn, 
Another to be cropt or torn. 

* * 

♦ 


Love, that’s the world’s preservative, 
That keeps all souls of things alive; 
Controls the mighty pow’r of Fate, 
And gives mankind a longer date; 

The life of nature, that restores, 

As fast as Time and Death devours, 
To whose free gift the world does owe 
Not only earth, but heaven too: 
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For love’s the only trade that’s driven, 
The interest of state in heaven, 

Which nothing but the sotil of man 
Is capable to entertaiu; 

For what can earth produce, but love, 
To represent the joys above? 

Or who but lovers can convcrse, 

Like angeb, by the evediscourse? 
Address, and complimcnt by vision, 
Make love, and court by intuition? 

Aud bum iu nm’rous Harnes as lierce 
As those celestial minister? ? 

Then how cau any thing offend, 

In order to 90 great an end? 

Or Heav'n itself, a sin resent, 

That for its own supply was meant? 
That merits, in a kind mistoke, 

A pardon for the offencc’s sake? 

Ör if it did not, but the cause 
Were lcft to th* iiyury of laws, 

What tyranuy cau disapprove 
There should be equity in love? 

For laws timt are inanimate, 

And feel no sense of love , or hate, 

That havo no passion of their own, 

Nor pity to bc wrought npon, 

Are only proper to inflict 
Kevenge, on criminab, as strict ; 

But to have power to forgive, 

Is empire and prerogative; 

And ’tis in crowns a nobler gern, 

To grant a pardon , than condemn. 

Then , since so few do what thev onght, 
’Tis great t’ indulge a well-meant fault; 
For why shou’d he who mado address 
All lnunble ways, without auecess, 

And mct with nothing in rcturn 
But insolence, affronts and scorn, 

Not atrive by wit to countermine, / 

And bravely carry bis design? 

* * 

* # 


Or why should vou , whose mother-wits 
Are furaish’d with all perquisites; 

That with your breeding teetli begin, 

And nursing babies that lie in, 

B’ allow'd to put all tricks upon 
Our cully sex, and we use none? 

We, who have nothing but frail vows, 
Against your stratagems t’ oppoae, 

Or oatha more feeble than your own, 

By which we are no less put down? 

You wound, like Parthians, while yoa flv, 
And kill with a retreating eye; 


Retire the more , the more wo press, 
To dmw us into ambushes. 

* * 


I For women first were mode for men, 
|Not men for them. It follows, then, 
That men have right to cvory one, 

And tliey no freedoin of their own; 

And therefo*e men have pow’r to clioose, 
But they no charter to refttse« 

Hence ’tis n iparent that, what course 
Soe’er we tr ke to your amours, 

Thongh by vhe indirectest wav, 

Tis no injustice, nor foul play; 

And that you ouglit to take that course, 
As we take you, for better or worse, 

Aud gratefully submit to those 
Who you, betöre anolher, chose, 

For why shou’d every savage beast 
Excecd bis great Lord’s internst? 

Have freer pow’r than he, in Grace 
And Nature, o’er the creature has? 
Because the laws he since has mado 
Ilave cut off all the pow'r lies had; 
Rctrencli’d the absolute dominion 
That Nature gave bim over women; 
When all bis power will not exieud, 

One law of Nature to snspend; 

And but to offer to repeal 
The smaliest clause, is to rebel. 

Tbis, if men rightly understood 
Their privilege, they wntTd mnke good; 
Aud not, like sota, pei iit their wivei 
T’ encroach on their pre ogatives; 

For which sin tliey are, in slavery. 

* * 


The Knight, perusing this Epbtle, 
Believ’d he ! d brought her to his whistle; 
Aud read it, like a jocund lover, 

With great applnuse, t* himself, twice over; 
Subscrib’d his name, but at a fit 
And humbte distance, to his wit, 

Aud dated it with wond’rous art, 

Giv’n from the bottom of his heart ; 

Then seal d it with his coat of love, 

A smoking faggot — and above, 

Upon a scroll — I bum, and weep, 

And near it — For her Ladvship; 

Of all her sex most exccllent, 

These to her gentle hands present; 

Then gave it to his faithful Squire, 

With lessons how t'observe and eye her, 

7 
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She first oousidered which was bctter: 
To send it back, or bum the leiier: 

J'ut guessing tbat it lnight Import, 
Though not big eise, nt least her Sport, 
She opea'd it, and read it out. 


Witb many a sraile and leeriug flout; 
Resolv’d to answer it in kiud, 

And thus perform’d what she deaign’d. 

i * . * 


Crasliaw. 

Richard Crashaw wurde wahrscheinlich zu London um 1615, wo sein Vater ein hohes geist- 
liches Amt bekleidete, geboren. Kr studirte in Cambridge, wo er sich dem geistlichen Stande 
widmete und als Prediger auszeichnete, aber 16dl durch die Armee des Parlaments vertrieben 
wurde. Nach Frankreich gell lichtet, trat er zum katholischen Glauben über und ward hier von 
Cuwley im üusserstcii Klend gefunden und der verbannten Königin Henriette Marie empfohlen, 
die ihm den Rath gab, in Italien sein Glück zu versuchen. Es gelang ihm auch in Rom Geheim- 
schreiber des Cardinal Palotta und spater Canouicus an der Lorettokirche zu werden. Er starb 
daselbst 1650. 

Seine Gedichte erschienen zuerst London 16*16, sind spater öfter wieder aufgelegt worden 
und zum grössten Theil religiösen Inhalts. Sie zeichnen sich durch Hegeisterung, reiche Phantasie, 
Krall und Aniuuih aus, sind aber, im falschen Geschmack jener Zeit, nicht frei von Künstelei und 
Gesuchtheit. 


The llyinn. 

0 glurio&u domina! 

Ilail most high, most liumble onc! 

Above the world; below thv Son, 

Whose blush the raoou beauteously marres, 
And staines the timerous light of starres. 

]Ie that müde all things had not done, 

Till he had made himself tby Son. 

Tbc whole World’ s host would be tby guest, 
And board himself at thy rieb brest; 
ü boundless hospitalityl 
The feast of all things feeds on tbee. 

The first Eve, motlier of our fall, 

E’re she bore any one, slcw all. 

Of her unkind gift rnight we have 
The inheritnnce of a hasty grave; 

Quick buryed in the wanton tomb 
Of one forbidden bitt ; 

Had not a better fruit forbidden it; 

Ilad not thy hcalthfull woiub 
The world’s new eastern window bin, 

And given us heaven again in giving hin». 
Thiue was the rosy dawn that sprang the dav, 
Which renders all the starres she stole away. 

Let then the aged World be wise, and all 
Prove nobly, höre, unnaturall: 


’Tis gratitude to forgett that otber, 

And call the maiden Eve their mother. 

Yee redeem’d nations farr and near, 
Applaud your happy selves in her, 

(All you to wliom this love bclongs) 

And keep’t alive with lasting aongs. 

Let hearts and lippes spenk lowd, and say, 
Ilail, door was shutt, the fountain seal’d; 

Yet light was seen and life reveal’d; 

The fountain seal’d, yet lifc found way. 

Glory to thee, great virgin’s Son, 

In bosom of thy Eather’s blisse: 

The same to thee, sweet Spirit be done; 

As ever shall be, was, and is, 

Amen. 


An Ode, which was prefixed to a Prayer 
Ilooke given to a youug gentle woman. 

jLoe, here a littie volume, but great booke, 

A nest of new-borne sweetes, 

Whose native fires disdainiug 
To lye thus folded and complaining 
Of these iguoble sheetes, 
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AfFect more c .uely bands 
(Faire one) frcr thy kind hands, 

And confidently locke 
To find the rest 

Of a rieh beding in your brest. 

1t ia in one choice handfull, heaven, and all 
Heaveu's royal 1 lioast, encampt thus small; 
To prove that true, scheeles use lo teil, 

Ten thousand augells in one point can dwell. 

Tt i« Love’s great artyllery. 

Wliich here contracts itself. and comes to ly 
Close coucb’t in your white bosome , and firom 
thcncc, 

As from a snowy fortresse of defence, 

Against the ghostly foe to take your part; 

And fortifie the hold of your chast heart. 

It is an armory of light; 

Let constant use but keep it bright, 

You’l lind it yields 
To holy hands and humble hearts, 

More swords and shields, 

Than sinne hath suares , or hell hath darts. 

Onely be sure 
The hands be pure 

That hold these weapons, and the eyes 
Those of turtles , ehast , and true, 

Wakefall, and wise; 

Here is a friend shall light for you ; 

Hold but this book before your heart, 

Let prayer alone to play its part. 

But O the heart 
That studies this high art t 
Must be a sure house-keeper, 

And yet uo sleeper. 

Deare soule be strong, m 

Mercy will come ere long, 

And bring its bosome full of blessings; 

Flowers of never-fading graees, 

To make immortall dressings 
For worthy soules , w r hese wise embraccs 
Store up themselves for him, who is aloue 
The Hpouse of virgius, and the Yirgin’s Son. 

But if the noble Bridegroome , when he come, 
Shall lind the loyt’ring heart front honte, 
Leaving its chast abode, 

To gad abroad, 

Amongst the gay mates of the god of llv es ; 

To take her pleasure , and to play, 

And keep the devill’s holyday: 

To dance i’ th* sunne-shine of some smiling 
But beguiling 


Spheare of sweet, and sugred lies, 

Some slippery paire, 

Of false perhaps, as fair, 

Flattering, but forswearing eyes; 

Doubtlusse some otlier heart 
Will get the Start, 

And stepping in before, 

Will take possessiou of the sacred sture 
Of hidden sweets, and holy joyes ; 

Words which arw not heard with ears, 

(Those tumultuous shops of noise), 

Eflectuall whispers, who*e still voice, 

The soul itselfe more feeles than heares. 

Ainorous languishments, luntinous trances, 
Sights which are not seen with eyes, 

Spirituall, and soule piening glances, 

Whose pure and snbtle light ning llyes 
Home to the heart, and sets the house on lire, 
And melts it downe in sweet desire; 

Yet doth not stay 

To aske the windowes leave to passe that vvay. 

Delicious deaths, soft exhalatious; 

Of soule, deare and divine annihilations; 

A thousand unknowne rites; 

O joyes and rarify’d delights ! ' 

A hundred thousand goods, glorios, and graees, 
And many a mistic thing, 

Which the divine embraces 
Of the deare Spouse of Spirits , with them will 
bring, 

For which it is no shame, 

That dull mortality must not know a name. 

Of all this störe 

Of blessings aml teu thousand more; 

(If, when he come, 

He find the heart from home), 

Doubtlossc he will unload 
Himselfe some other where, 

And powre abroad 
His precious sweets, 

On the faire soule whoin first he meets. 

O faire ! 0 fortunate ! O rieh ! O deare ! 

O happy! and thrice happy shee, 

Selected dove, 

WhooTe she bee, 

Whose early love 
With winged vowes, 

Makes hast to meet her moruing spouse 
And close with his immortall kisses. 

Happie iudeed who never misses, 

To improve that precious howre, 
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And every day 
Seize her sweet prey: 

All frcsli and lragrant as he rises, 
Dropping with a balmy showre 
A deUdous dew of spices. 


O let thc blisseful heart hold fast 
Iler heav’nly armcful, she sliall tast, 
At once tcn thousaud paradices ; 


She shall have power 
To rifle and deflower 

The rieh and roseall spring of those rare sweets, 
Which with a s welling bosome there she meets. 
Boundlcsse and infinite bottomlesse treasures, 

Of pure inebriating pleasures. 

Happy proofe! she shall discover 
What joy, what blisse, 

How many heav’ns at once it is, 

To have her God become her lovcr. 


Denliam. 

Sir John Dcnham ward 1615 zu Dublin, wo sein Tater Chief Baron of tlie Irish Exchequer 
war, geboren, erhielt seine Erziehung in London und Oxford und widmete sich dann der Rechts- 
gelehrsamkeit. Das Spiel war seine vorherrschende Leidenschaft; um seinen Vater zu versöhnen 
schrieb er schon früh eine Abhandlung gegen dasselbe, liest «aber doch nicht von ihm ab. 1641 
trat er zu Aller Erstaunen mit einer Tragödie “The Sophy” hervor, die von seinen glänzenden 
Fähigkeiten zeugte. Bald nachher wurde er Gouverneur von Farnham-Castle und zeigte sich über- 
haupt sein ganzes Leben hiudurch als entschiedener Loyalist. Die Entdeckung einer geheimen 
Correspondenz mit Cowley zwang ihn zu Karl II. zu fliehen, mit dem er später in sein Vaterland 
zurückkehrte. Er ward Oberaufsehcr der königlichen Gebäude und Ritter des Bathordens. Eine 
unglückliche Ehe beraubte ihn eine Zeit lang des Verstandes, doch ward er wieder gänzlich her- 
gestellt. Er starb 1668 und erhielt ein Begräbniss in der Westminster-Abtei. 

Eine vollständige Ausgabe seiner poetischen Werke erschien London 1684 und nochmals 
1704 in 8. Sie finden sich ferner im 5. Bande von Anderson’s Sammlung. Von den englischen 
Kritikern wird er als einer der älteren Klassiker sehr gefeiert. Seine bedeutendste Leistung ist 
das descriptive Gedicht Cooper’s hill, mit dem er die Landschaftsmalerei zuerst in die englische 
Poesie einführte. Er zeichnet sich durch geistreiche Eleganz aus , doch witzelt er zu gern und es 
fehlt ihm an Tiefe des Gefühls und Kraft der Phantasie. Von minderem Wertlie sind seine übrigen 
Dichtungen , unter denen die Elegie auf Cowley’s Tod als dÄ gelungenste erscheint. 


Erora Cooper’s hill. 

Description of the Thames. 

My eye descending from the Hill , surveys 
Where Thames among the wanton vallies strays. 
Thames! the most lov’d of all the Ocean’s sons, 
By bis old sire, to his embraces runs, 

Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, 

Like mortal life to meet eternity; 

Though with those streams he no resemblance 
hold, 

Whose foam is amber, and their gTavel gold: 

His genuine and less guilty wealth t’ explore, 
Search not his bottoin, but survey his shore, 

O’er which he kiudly spreads his spacious wing, | 


And hatches plenty for th’ ensuing spring; 

Nor then destroys it with too fond & stay, 

Like mothers which their infants overlay ; 

Nor with a suddeu and impetuous wave, 

Like profuse kings, resumes the wealth he gave. 
No unexpected inundations spoil 
The mower’s hopes, or mock the ploughman’s 
toil; 

But God-like his unweary’d bounty flows ; 

First loves to do, then loves the good he does. 
Nor are his blessings to his banks confin’d, 

But free and common as the sea or wind; 

When he, to boast or to disperse his Stores, , 
Full of the tributes of his grateful shores, 

Visits the world , and in his fiying tow’rs 
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Brings home to us, and make* both Indies ours;*A ahady mantle cluthes; hi* curlcd broas 
Finds wcalth wbere ’tis, beatows it whero it Frown on the gentle atream, wlüch catrnly flows, 
wants, While winds and storms bis lof.v forelicad beat; 

Cities in deserta, woods iu cities , plant». The common fate of all that's high or great. 

So that to us no thing, no place, is stränge, Loh* at his fuut a apaciou* plain is pluc'd. 

While his fair bosoin is the world's exchange. Between the mountain and the streuin embr/ic’d, 

O could I Uow like thee! and make thy strcara Which shado and ehelter from the Hill dcrivos, 

My great example, as it is my theme; While the kind river wealth and beauty gives, 

Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not And in the mixture of all these appears 
dull 5 Varicty, which all the rcst endears. 

Strong without rage, without o*erHowing full. 

Heav'n her Kridanus no more shall boast, 

Whose fame in thine, like lesser current, ’s lost: 

Thy nobler streams shall visit Jove’s abodes, 

To shine among the stars , and bathe the gods. 

Ilero Nature wlietber more intent to pieaso Upon the Game ofCbeas. 

Us or herseif with stränge varieties, 

(For things of wonder give no less de light A tablet stood of that nbstersivc treo 

To the wisse Maker's than bcholder's sight; Where Aethiop’s swarthv bird did build her ncst, 

Though these dclights from severai causes move, Inlaid it was with Libyan ivorv, 

For so our childreu, tlius our frienda , we love) Drawn from the jaws of Afric’s pnulent beast. 
Wisely sho knew the harmony of things, Two kings like Saul, inuch tallor than the rcst, 

As well as that of sounds, from discord springe :] Their equal armics draw into the field; 

Such was the discord which did first disperse Till oue take tli* other pris’ucr tliey coutest; 

Form, Order, beauty, through the universe; Courage and fortune must to conduct yield. 

While dryness meist ure, coldness heat resists, This game the Persinn Magi did invent, 

Ali that we have, and that we are, subsists; The force of Eastern wisdoni to express; 

While the steep horrid roughness of the wood From thence to busy Europeans sent 

Strives with the gentle calinness of the flood, And styl'd bv modern Lombards Pensive Chess. 

Such huge extremes when Nature doth unite, Yet some that (ied from Tr«»y to Home report, 

Wonder from thence results, from thenco dc- 
light. 

The stream is so transparent, pure, and clear, 

That had the self-cuamour'd youth gaz’d here, 

So fatally deceiv’d he had not been, 

While he the bottom, not his face, had seen. 

But his proud hcad the airv mountain hides 
Among the clouds; his shoulders aud his sides 


Cowley. 

Abraham Cowley, der nachgeborne Sohn eines Spezereihändlers, ward 1G18 in London geboren. 
Seine Mutter Hess ihm eine sehr sorgfältige Erziehung geben, worauf er in Cambridge studirte 
und promovirte, jedoch vom Parlamente vertrieben ward und sich nach Oxford begab. Bald nachher 
folgte er als Geheimschreiber des Earl von Albany der vertriebenen Königin nach Frankreich und 
ward mit grossem Vertrauen vielfach bei ihreu Angelegenheiten beschäftigt. Als er lCöß nach 
England zurückkehrte, nahm man ihn al 9 Spion gefangen, doch Hess man ihn wieder frei und er 
lebte nuu während des Protectorates dort ungestört als Privatmann. Nach der Kestauration wurden 


Penthesilea Priam did oblige; 

Her Amazons his Trojans taught this Sport, 

To pass the tedious hours of ten years‘ siege. 
There she presenta herseif, whilst kings and 
peers 

Look gravely on whilst fierce Bellona tights; 

Yet maiden modesty her moiion steers, 

Nor rudely skips o’er bishops heads like kuights. 
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seine Dienste mit Undank belohnt; er übernahm daher eine Pachtung, brachte den Rest seines 
Lebens in der Einsamkeit zu und starb am 28. Juli 1667. Seine Leiche ward mit grosser Feierlich- 
keit in der Westniinster- Abtei beigesetzt. 

Cowley*« Werke sind oft erschienen; die beste Ausgabe derselben ist die von J. Aikin mit 
Anmerkungen besorgte: London 1802. 3 flde in 8. Als Dichter zeichnet er sich vorzüglich in der 
lyrischen Poesie aus , der er einen bisher in England fast noch unbekannten Aufschwung durch 
Kühnheit der Gedanken und Kraft der Sprache verlieh; seine Oden sind als die ersten vorzüglichen 
Leistungen auf diesem Gebiete zu betrachten, doch ist er auch hier von Gesuchtheit und Künstelei 
nicht freizusprechen. Ein grosseres episches Gedicht, die Davideis, lies» er unvollendet, auch 
steht es seinen lyrischen Poesieen bei Weitem nach. 

Auch als Prosaist und als lateinischer Dichter erwarb sich Cowley wohlverdienten Ruhm. 
Seine Schrift gegen Cromwell, eine didactische Satyre und seine übrigen prosaischen Aufsätze sind 
in ihrer Art vortrefflich. 


The C o m p 1 a i n t. 

In a deep Vision*« intelleetual scene, 

Beneath a bow’r for sorrow inruh*, 

Th’ uncomfortable shade 

Of the black yew’s unlucky green, 

Mix’d with the inoiirning willow’s careful gray, 
Where rev’rend Cam cuts out bis famous way, 
The melancholy Cowley layj 
And, Io! a Muse appear'd to bis clos’d siglit, 
(The Muses oft in lands of vision play) 

Bodv’d , array’d , and seen by an internal light : 
A golden liarp with silver strings slic höre, 

A wondrous hieroglyphic rohe she worc, 

In which all colours aud all figures were, 

Tliat Nature or that fancy can create, 

That Art can never Imitate, 

And with loose pride it wanton’d in the air, 

In such a dress, in such a well-cloth’d dream, 
She us’d of old near fair Isinenus’ stream, 
Pindnr, her Thebati favourite to meet; 

A erown was on her liead, and wings were on 
her feet. 

She touch'd bim with her harp, and rnis’d him 
from the ground, 

The »haken strings melndiottsly resouud. 

“Art thou return’d at last,” said she, 

‘To this forsaken place and me? 

Thou prodigal ! who didst so loosely waste 
Of all thv youthful ycars the good estate ; 

Art thou return’d here, to repent too late, 

And gather husks of leaming up at last, 

Now the rieh harvest-time of life is post, 

And winter marches on so fast? 

But when I ineant t’ adopt thee for my son, 

And did as learn'd a portion assign 
As ever anv of the mighty Nine 
Had to their dearest children done; 

When I resolv’d t* exalt thy anointed tiame, 
Amoug the spiritual lords of peaceful fame; 


Thou, changeling! tlion, bewitch’d with noise 
and show, 

Would’st into courts and cities from me go; 
Would’st see the World abroad, and have a share 
In all the follies and the tumults there: 

Thou would’st, forsooth, he something in a state, 
And business thou wonld’st find, and would’st 
create ; 

Business! the frivolous pretence 
Of human lusts, to »hake off innocence; 

Business! the grave impertinence! 

Business! the thing which I of all things hate; 
Business! the contradiction of thy fate. 

“Go, renegado! cast up thy accouut 
And see to wliat amouut 
Thy foolish gains by quitting me: 

The sale of knowledge, fame, and liherty, 

The fruits of thy unlcam’d apostacy. 

Thou thouglit’st, if once tlie public storm were 
past. 

All thy reiuaiuing life sliould sunshine he; 
Behold! the public storm is spent at last, 

The Sovereign* s tost at sea no more, 

And thou, with all the noble Company, 

Art got at last on shore. 

But, whilst thy fellow-voyagcr» I nee 
All march’d up to possess the proinis’d land, 
Thou, still ahme, alas ! dost gaping stand 
Upon the nalced beach, tipon the harren sand! 

“As a fair morning of the hlessed spring, 

After a tedious storinv night, 

Such was the glorious entry of our king; 
Enriching moisture dropp’d on every thing: 
Plenty he sow’d helow, and cast ahout him light! 

But then , alas ! to thee alone 
One of old Gideon’s miracles was shown; 

For every tree and every herb around 
With pearly dew was crown’d, 

And upon all the quicken’d ground 
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Tlie fruitful seed of Heaven did brooding lie, 

And nuthing but the Muse’s tleece was dry. 

It did all other threuts surpass, 

When God to bis own peopIe said, 

(The men whom through long wanderings he had 
led) 

That he woald give them even a heaven of 
brass ; 

They look'd up to that heaven in vain, 

That bounteous Heaven , which God did not 
restrain 

Upon the must unjust to shine and rain. 

“The Rachel, für which twice «even vears and 
more 

Thuu didst with faith and labour serve, 

And didst (if faith and labour can) deserve, 
Thougl» she contracted was to thee, 

Given to another thou didst see, 

Giveu to another, who had störe 
Of fairer and of richer wives before, 

And not a Leali left thy recompensc to be! 

Go on; twice seven years more thy fortune try; 
Twice seven years more God in his bounty mav 
Give thee , to fting awav 
Into the Court’s deceitful lottery; 

But thiuk how likely ’tis that thou 
With the dull work of thy unwieldy plough, 
Should’st in a liard and harren scasou thrive, 
Should'st even able be to live; 

Thou tu whosc share so little bread did fall, 

In that miraculous year, when manna rain'd on 


Thus spähe the Muse, »ml spake it with a smile, 
That seem'd at ouce tu pity and revile. 

And to her thus, raising his thoughtful head, 

The melancholy Cowley said : 

“Ah, w r anton foe! dost thou upbraid 
The illa which thou thyself hast made? 

When in the cradle innocent I lay, 

Thou, wicked spirit! stolest me away, 

And my abused soul didst bear 
Into thy new-found wurlds, I know not where 
Thy golden Indies in the air ; 

And ever since I strive in vain 
My ravish'd freedoin to regain ; 

Still I rebel , still thou dost reign ; 

Lo! still in verse against thee I eomplain. 

There is a sort of stubborn weeds, 

W r hich, if the earth but once, it ever, breeds; 

No wholesoine herb can near it thrive, 

No useful plant can keep alive: 

The fuolish sports I did on thee bestow, 

Make all my art and labour fruitless now; 

Where once such foiries dance, no grass dotli 
ever grow. 


“When my new mind had no infusion known, 
Thou gav’st so deep a tiiicture of thine own, 

That ever since I vainly try 
To wash away the inherent dve: 

Long werk perhaps mav spoil thy colours quitc; 
But never will reduce the native whilo. 

To all the ports of honour and of gaiu 
I ollen stcer my course in vain : 

Thy gale comes cross, and drives me back again. 
Thou slack’nest all my nerves of industry, 

By making them so ufl to be 
The tinkling striugs of thy loose minstrclsy. 
Whoever this world' s happiness would see, 

Must as entirely cast oft* thee, 

As they who only heaven desire 
I)o front the world retire. 

This was rav error, this my gross mistake, 
Myself a demi-votary to make. 

Thus, with Saphira and her IrasbamV* f«te, 

(A fault which 1, like them, am taught too late,) 
For all that I gave up I nothing gain, 

And perish for the pari which 1 retain. 


“Teach me not theu, O thou fallaciouR Musel 
The Court, and better king, t’ accuse: 

The heaven under which I live is fair, 

The fertile soil will a full harvest bear: 

Thine, thine is all the barrcitness; if thou 
Mak’at nie »it still aml sing, when J should plough 
Our patient Sovereign did attend 
His long misfortune’a fatal endj 
How cheerfully, and how exempt from fear, 

On the Great Sovereign’ s w ill he did depend; 

I ouglit to be accurs’d , if I refuse 
To wait on bis, O thou fallaeious Muse! 

Kings have long liauds, they say; and though 
1 be 

So distant, they may reach at lengtli to me. 

However, of all princes, thou 
Sliould’st not reproach rewards for being small 
or slow ; 

Thou who rewardest but with populär breath, 
And that too aller deutli!” 


Resolved to love. 

I wonder wliat the grave aml wise 
Think of all us that love; 
j Whether our pretty fooleries 
Their mirth or anger move; 

They understand not breath that words doe want; 
j Our sighs to them are insignificant. 
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One of thera saw me th* other da y, 

Touch the deur hand which I admire, 

My soul was melting strait awav, 

And dropt before the fire. 

This silly wise man who pretends to know, 

Afik’t why I look’d so pale, and trembled so? 

Another froiu my mistrcss’ dore 
Saw me with eyes all watrv come, 

Kor could the liidden cause cxplore, 

But thought some smoak was in the room: 

Such ign’rance from unwounded Lcarning came, 
He knew tcars made by sinoak, but not by flame. 

If learn’d in other things you be, 

And have in love no skill, 

For God’s sake keep your arts from me, 

For Fll be ignorant still. 

Study or action othcrs may embrace; 

My love’s my busmess, and my books her face. 

Th**e are but trifles, I confess, 

Which me, weak mortal! move; 

Nor is your busie scriousness 

Less trifling than my love 

The wiaest king who from bis sacred breast 

Pronounc’d all vauiiy, chose it for the best. 


Anacreontics. 

1 . 

Drinking. 

The tliirsty earth soak9 up the rain. 

And drinks, and gapes for drink again. 
The plants suck in the earth, and are 
With constant drinking fresh and fair. 
The sea itself, which one would think 
Should have but little need of drink, 
Drinks ten thousand rivers up, 

So fill’d that they o'crllow' the cup. 

The busie sun (and one would guess 
By’s drunken fiery facc no less) 

Drinks up the sea, and when h'as done, 
The moon and Stars drink up the sun. 


They drink and dance by their own light, 
They drink and revel all the night. 

Nothing in Nature’s sober f »und, 

But an etcmal Health goes round. 

Fill up the bowl, then, fill it high, 

Fill all the glasses therc, for why 
Should every creature drink but I; 

Why, men of morals, teil me why. 


2 . 

The Grasshopper. 

Happy insect! what can be 
In happiuess compar’d to thee? 

Fed with nourishment diviue, 

The dewv Morning’s gentle wine! 

Nature waits upou thee still 
And thv verdaut cup does fill; 

Tis fill’d whcrever thou dost tread, 

Nature's selfe’s tliy Ganymede. 

Thou dost drink, and dance and sing, 

Ilappicr than the happtest king! 

All the fields which thou dost see, 

All the plants belong to thee; 

All that ßummer-hours produee, 

Fcrtilc made with early juico: 

Man for thee does sow and plow ; 

Farmer he, and landlord thou! 

Thou dost innoccntly joy, 

Nor does thy luxury destrov. 

The shepherd gladlv heareth thee, 

More harmonious than he. 

Thee country hindes w'ith gladness he&r, 

Prophet of the ripened vear! 

Thee Phoebus loves, and does inspire; 

Phoebus is himself thy sire. 

To thee of all things upon earth, 

Life is no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy insect! happy thou, 

Dost neither age nor winter know: 

But when thou’st drunk, and danc’d, and aung 
Thy fill , the flow’ry leaves arnong, 

(Voluptuous, and wise withall, 

Kpicurean animal!) 

Sated with thy summer feast, 

Thou retir’st to endless rest. 
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Richard Lovelace ward 1618 in Woolwich geboren, erhielt eino vortreffliche Erziehung und 
bezog 1634 die Universität Oxford, einer der schönsten und liebenswürdigsten Jünglinge seiner 
Zeit. Nachdem er hier zwei Jahre verweilt, und Magister artinm geworden, nahm er Kriegs- 
dienste uud wurde wegen seiner Treue für Karl I. in den Kerker geworfen , aus dem er sich nur 
für schweres Geld befreite. Er diente darauf im französischen Heere, W'o er ein Regiment befeh- 
ligte und bei Dünkirchen verwundet wurde. 1648 nach England zurückkehrcnd gerieth er von 
Neuem in Gefangenschaft, und ward erst nach der Hinrichtung Karls I. wieder losgelassen. Arin, 
elend und in tiefen Trübsinn versunken, irrte er nun in London umher, bis ihn der Tod 1658 von 
seinen Leiden erlöste. 

Seine Gedichte erschienen zuerst unter dem Titel: Lueasta, zu Ehren der Dame seines 
Herzens Lucy Sacheverell, 1650 und wurden 1650 durchseinen Bruder von Neuem herausgegeben. 
Sie sind meist lyrisch, leiden au den Geschmacksfehlern seiner Zeit, zeichnen sich aber durch Adel 
der Gesiunung, warmes , natürliches G eftkill, Auinuth und Eleganz vorteilhaft aus. 


ToLucasta. — Goiug to the Wars. 

Teil me not, sweet, I am unkiude, 

That from the nunnerie 

Of thy chaste breast, and quiet raindo 
To warre and arms I Hie. 

True : a new mistresse now I chasc, 

The first foe in the field: 

And writh a stronger faith euibrace 
A sword, a borse, a shield, 

Yet this inconstancy is such, 

As vou too shall ndore; 

I could not love thee, deare, so much, 
Lov’d I not honour more. 


The Scrutiny. 

Wby should you sweare I am forsworn? 

Since thinc I vow’d to bej 
Lady, it is already morn, 

And ’twas last night I swore to thee 
That fond impossibility. 

Have I not lov’d thee much and long, 

A tedious twelve hour’s spr.ee? 

I must all other beauties w'rong, 

And rob thee of a new euibrace, 

Could I still dote upou thy face. 


Not but all joy in thy browne haire, 

By others mav be found; 

But I must search the black and fuir,' 
Like skilful mineralists that sound 
For treasure in unplow’d-up grouud. 

Tben, if when I have lov’d my round, 
Thou prov’st tlie pleasant she ; 

Witli spoyles of meauer beauties crown’d, 
I laden will re turn to thee, 

Ev'n sated witli varietie. 


To Althea. — From Frison. 

When love witta unconfined wiugs 
Hövers within my gatos; 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates: 

When I lye tangled in her haire, 

And fetter’d to her eye; 

The gods that wauton in the aire, 
Know uo such libertie. 

When flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 
Ourcarelesse heads with roses bound, 
Our licarts with loyall Harnes; 

When thirsty griefe in wine we steepe, 
When healths and draughts go free, 
Fishes that tipple in tlie deepe, 

Know no such libertie. 
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When (like committcd linnets) I 
With sbriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercv, majesty, 

And glories of rav King; 

When I shall voyce aloud, how good 
He ls, how great should be; 
Enlarged winds that curlc the flood, 
Know no such libertie. 


Stone wall» doe not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage ; 

If I liave freedorae in my love, 

And in my soule am free; 
Angels alone that soar above 
Injoy such libertie. 


Marvell. 

Andrew Marvell ward am 15. November 1620 au Kingston upon Hüll, wo sein Vater dissen- 
tirender Prediger war, geboren. Er studirte in Cambridge, bereiste darauf einen grossen Theil 
von Europa and kehrte 1645 nach England zurück, wo er lange in Zurückgezogenheit lebte, 
dann Milton’s Gehilfe im Staatsdienste ui*l 1660 Deputirter für Hüll im Parlamente wurde. 
Unter Karl I., der ihm sehr wohl wollte, schlug er, obwohl urm, jedes Amt und jede Gratification 
aus. Er starb, vielleicht vergiftet, plötzlich am 16. August 1678 in London. 

Marvell erwarb sich zu seiner Zeit, durch satirische Pamphlete, in welchem er vorzüglich die _ 
Gegner des Parlamentes angriff, ausserordentlichen Ruf. Als Dichter zeichnet er sich durch 
Phantasie, Originalität, Wärme und echtes Gefühl sehr vortheilhaft aus. Seine Poesieen und 
Briefe nebst einer Nachricht über sein Leben von Cooke, erschienen gesammelt, London 1726, 

2 Bde. in 12. 


The Picture of T. C. in a Prospect of 
Flowers. 

See with what siraplicity 

This nvmph beginn her golden days ! 

In the green grass she loves to lye, 

And there with her fair aspect tames 
The wilder flow'rs, and givcs them names : 

But only with the roses plays 
And them does teil 

What colours best become them, and what smcll. 

Who can foretell for what high cause, 

This darling of the Gods was born! 

Yet this is she whose chaster laws 
The wanton Love shall one day fear, 

And, under her command severe, 

See bis how broke, and ensigns torn. 

Happy who can 

Appease this virtuous enemy of man ! 


O then let me in time compound, 

And parly with those conquering eyes; 

Ere they have try'd thcir force to wound, 

Ere with their glancing wheels, they drive 
In triumph over hearts that strive, 

And them that yield but tnore despise. 

Let me be laid, 

Where I may see the glorys from some shade. 

Mean time, whilst every verdant thing 
Itself does at thy beauty charra, 

Reform the errors of the spring : 

Make that the tulips may have share 
Of sweetness, seeing they are fair; 

And roses of their thorns disarm : 

But most procure, 

That violets may a longer age endure. 

But O, youug beauty of the woodft, 

Whom Nature courts with fruits and flow'rs, 
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Gather the tlowers, but spare the buds; 
Lest Flora, angry at thv crime 
To kill her infants in their prime, 

Should quick ly make the example youra ; 
And ere we see, 

Nip, in the blossom, all our hopes in thee. 


Bermudas. 

Where the remote Bermudas ride, 

In the ocean’s bosom unespied; 

Frora a small boat, that row’d along, 

The list'ning winds receiv'd this song. 

What should we do but sing bis praise, 
That led us through the wat’ry maze, 

Unto an isle so long unknown, 

Aud yet far kinder than our own? 

Where he the huge sea-monsters wracks, 
That lift the deep upon their backs, 

He lands us on a grassy stage, 

Safe from the storms, and prelate’s rage. 
He gave us this eternal spring, 

Which here enamels every thing; 

And sends the fowla to us in care, 

On daily visits thro’ the air. 

He liangs in shades the orange briglit, 
Like golden lamp« in a green night; 

And does in the pomegranates dose 
Jewe|s more rieh than Ormus shows. 

He makes the tigs our mouths to raeet; 
And throw» the melons at our feet. 

But apples plant« of such a price, 

No tree could ever bear them twice. 

With cedars, chosen by his hand, 

From Lebanon, he Stores the land ; 

And makes the hollow seas, that roar, 
Proclaim the ambergrease on »höre. 

He cast (of which we rather boast) 

The gospel’s pearl upon our coast; 

And in these rocks for us did frame 
A tcmple, where to sound his Dame. 

Oh ! let our voice his praise exalt, 

Till it arrive at Heaven’s vault: 

Which, thence (perhaps) rebounding, may, 
Echo bevond the Mexique Bay. 

Thus sung they in the English boat, 

An holy and a cbenrful note; 

And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time. 


The Nvmph c o m p I a i n i n g f o r t li e Death 
o f li e r Fa w n. 

The wanton troopers riding by, 

Have sbot my fawn, and it will dye. 

Ungent le men! they cannot thrive 
Who kill’d thee. Thou ne’er didst alive 
Them any barm : alas ! nor cou’d 
Thy death yet do them any good. 

Fm sure I never wfadi’d them ill ; 

Nor do I for all this; nor will : 

But, if my simple pray'rs may yet 
Prev&il with Ileavcn to forget 
Thy murder, I w ill joln my tears, 

Bat her than fail. But, O my fear» ! 

It cannot dye so. Heaven'a King 
Keeps register of every thing: 

And nothing may we use in vain, 
j Ev’n beasts must be withjustice slain; 

Else men are made their deodands. 

• Though they should wash their guilty hands 
| In this warm life-blood, which doth part 
[From tliine, and wound me to the heart, 
j Yet could they not be clean: their stain 
(Is dy’d in such a purple grain, 

Thore is not such another in 
The World to ofTer for their sin. 

Inconstant Sylvio , when yet 
I had not found hiin counterfeit, 

One morning (I remember well) 

Ty’d in this silver chain and bell, 

Gave it to me : nay, and I know 
, What he said then: Ftn sure I do. 

; Said he, “Look how your huntsman here 
jllath tauglit a Fawn to bunt his Deer.” 

But Sylvio soon had me beguil’d : 

This waxed tarne, while he grew wild, 

And quite regardless of my smart, 

Left me his fawn, but took his Heart 

Thenceforth I set myself to play 
My solitary time away, 

With this: and, very well content, 

Could so mine idle life have spent. 

For it was full of Sport, and light 
Of foot and heart , and did invite 
Mc to its gnme : it seetn’d to bless 
Itself in me. IIow r could I less 
Than love it? O I cannot be 
Unkind t’ a beast that loveth me. 

Had it liv’d long, I do not know 
Whetlier it too might have done so 
As Sylvio did : his gifls might be 
Perhaps as false, or more, than he. 

For I am sure, for aught that I 
Could in so short a time espy, 

Thy love w r as far more better than 
The love of false and cruel man. 

With sweetest milk, and «ugar first, 
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I it at mine own fingers nurs’d; 

And as it grew, so every day 
1t wax’d more white and sweet than they. 
It had so sweet a breath ! And oft 
I blush’d to see its foot moore soft, 

And white, shall I say than my hand? 

Nay, any lady's of the land. 

It is a wondrous thing how fleot 
’Twas on those little silver feet. 

With what a pretty skipping grace 
It oft would chailenge me the race; 

And when’t had left me far away, 

’T would stay, and run again, and stay. 

For it was nimbler much than hinds; 

And trod, as if on the four winds. 

I have a garden of my own, 

But so with roses overgrown, 

And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness : 

And all the spring time of the year 
It only loved to be there. 

Amoug the beds of lilies I 

Have sought it oft, where it should lyc ; 

Yet could not, tili itself would rise, 

Find it, although before mine eyes; 

For, in the flaxen lilies’ shade, 

It like a bank of lilies lnid. 

Upon the roses it would feed, 

Until its lips ev‘n seemed to bleed; 

And then to me ’t would boldlv trip, 

And print thoso roses on my lip. 

But all its chief delight was still 
On roses thus itself to fill ; 

And its pure virgin limbs to fold 
In wliitest sheets of lilies cold. 

Had it lived long, it would have been 
Lilies without, roses w-ithin. 

0 hclp! O helpl I see it faint, 

And dye as calmly as a samt. 

See how it weeps ! the tears do come, 

Sad, slowly, dropping like a gum. 

So weeps the wuunded balsam; so 
The holy frankinccnse doth flow. 

The brotherless Ileliades 
Melt in such amber tears as theso. 

1 in a golden vial will 

Keep these two crystal tears; and fill 
It, tili it do o’erttow with mine; 

Then place it in Dinna’s shriue. 

Now' my sweet Faw’ii is vanish’d to 
Whither the ^wans and turtle» go; 

In fair Elisium to endure, 

With milk-wdiitc lambs, and ermines pure. 

O do not run too fast : for 1 

Will but bespeak thy grave, and dye. 

First my unhappy statue shall 
Be cut in marble ; and withal, 


Let it be weeping too; but there 
Th’ engraver eure his art may spare, 
For I so truly thee bemoan, 

That I shall weep though I be stoue ; 
Until my tears, still dropping, wear 
My breast, themselves engraving there. 
| There at my feet shalt thou be laid, 

Of purest alabaster made ; 

For I would have thine innige be 
I White as I can, though not as thee. 


To his coy Mistress. 

Had we but World enough, and time, 

This covness, Lady, were no crime. 

We would sit down, and think w r hich way 
To walk, and pass our long love’s day. 
Thou by the Indian Ganges’ side 
Sbould’st rubies find: I by the tidc 
Of Humber would complain. I wou’d 
Love you ten venrs before the flood : 

And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of tlie Jews. 

My vegetable love should grow 
Vaster than empires, and more slow. 

An hundred years should go to praise 
Thine eyes, and on thy forchead gasso 
Two hundred to adore each breast : 

But thirty thousand to the rest. 

An age at least to every part, 

And the last age should show your hcart. 
For, Lady, you deserve this state; 

Nor would ,1 love at lower rate. 

But at my back I alwaya hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near ; 

And vonder all before us lye 
Desarts of vast eteruity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found; 

Nor, in thy marble vault, shall sound 
My echoing song : then worms shall try 
That long preserv’d virginity : 

And your qunint honour turn to dust; 
And into ashes all my lust. 

The grave’s a fine and private place, 

But none, I think, do there embrace. 

Now thercfore, while the youthful hue 
Sits on tliy skin like morning «lew, 

And while thy willing soul transpires 
At every poro with instant fires, 

Now let us sport us while we may ; 

And now, like am’rous birds of prey, 
Kather at once our time devour, 

Than languish in his slow chap’d pow’r. 
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Let ns roll all onr strengtb, and all 
Our sweetness, up into one ball : 

And tear our pleasures with rough strife, 


Dryden. 

Thorough tbe iron gates of Life. 

Thus, tbough we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make hira ruu. 


Dryden. 


John Dryden ward am 9. August 1631 (nach Anderen 1632) zu Aid winkle in Northamp- 
tonshire geboren, studirte in Cambridge und begab sich dann nach London, wo er zuerst mit einer 
Elegie auf den Tod CromwelFs auftrat und in einem andern Gedichte Astraea redux die Restau 
ration verherrlichte. 1665 vermählte er sich mit der Tochter des Grafen von Berkshire, Elisa- 
beth Howard, ward eines der ersten Mitglieder der königlichen Akademie und arbeitete dann seitdem 
grossen Brande vorzüglich für das königliche Theater. Nach Davenant’s Tode ward er Hofpoet 
und bald nachher auch königlicher Historiograph, doch schützte ihn dies nicht vor heftigen und 
wiederholten Angriffen. Nach der Thronbesteigung Jakob's II. trat Dryden zur katholischen 
Religion Uber und vertheidigte diesen Schritt, wegen dessen er heftig angefeiudet wurde, in meh- 
reren Gedichten, besonders in dem darauf vorbereitenden didactisclien Poein Religio Laici und in 
dem allegorischen Gedichte The Ilind and tlie Panther. Die Revolution raubte ihm alle seine 
Aeinter und er musste nun während seiner letzten Lebensjahre für das tägliche Brod arbeiten 
und mit Sorgen und Entbehrungen kämpfen. Er beschäftigte sich nun hauptsächlich mit poetischen 
Uebersetzungen, in denen er seltene Meisterschaft beurkundete, bis zu seinem am 1. Mai 1701 
erfolgten Tode. Seine Leiche ward in der Westininster-Abtei beigesetzt. 

Diebeste Ausgabe von Dryden’s poetischen Werken besorgte Jos. Warton (London 1811, 
4 Bde. 8.); die seiner sämmtlichen sowohl dichterischen wie prosaischen Schriften W. Scott. (London 
1808, 18 Bde. 8.). Die ersteren enthalten Dramen, Satiren, didactische Gedichte u. s. w., denn 
Dryden cultivirte alle Gattungen der Poesie. Er ist das Haupt einer neuen Dichterschule in 
England, welche mit grosser Besonnenheit, aber ohne Begeisterung einen neuen kunstgerechten 
Schulton einführte und viel für die Verfeinerung des Geschmackes und die Correcthcit der Sprache 
und Form that, aber an Genialität den grossen Dichtern früher Zeit weit nachsteht. Als poeti- 
scher Stylist ist Dryden höchst ausgezeichnet, und was man als solcher erreichen kann, hat 
er erreicht, was aber den wahren Dichter macht, fehlt ihm fast ganz; er ist ein feiner Satiriker, ein 
guter Lehrdichter, ein talentvoller Gelegenheitspoet und eiu scharfsinniger geschmackvoller Kri- 
tiker, aber kalt in seinen Dramen wie Überhaupt da, wo es auf Kraft, Phantasie und Gefühl 
ankommt. 


Select Passages from Elcanora. 

As precious gums are not for lasting fire, 
They but perfume the temple, and expire: 

So was she soon exhal'd, and vanish’d he nee; 

A short sweet odor, of a vast expence. 

She vanish’d, wc can scarcely say she dy’d ; 

For but a now did heaven and eurth divide; 

She pass’d scrcnely with a single breath ; 

This moment perfect health, the next was death: 
One sigh did her eternal bliss assure; 

So little penance needs , when souls are almost 
pure. 


As gentle dreams our waking thoughts purßue; 
Or, one dream pass’d, wc slide into a new; 

So close they follow, such wild order keep, 

We think ourselves awake, and are aslcep: 

So sofkly death succeeded life in her; 

She did but dream of heaven, and she was there. 

No pains she suffer’d, nor expir’d with noise; 
Iler soul was whisper’d out with God’s still 
volce ; 

As au old friend is bcckon’d to a feast, 

And treated like a long familiär guest. 

He took her as he found, but found her so, 
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As one in hourly readincss to go: 

Ev’n on timt day, in all her trirn prepar'd; 

As early notice she from heaven luu! Iteard, 

And some descending Courier from above 
Had given her timely warning to reinove; 

Or counsel'd her to dress the nuptial room, 

For on that night the bridogroom was to come. 
He kept bis hour, and fouml her where she lay 
Cloaih'd all in white, the livery of the day: 
Scat** had *he sinn’d in thought, or Word, or 
act; 

Lnless omissions were lo pass for fact: 

That hardly dcath a consequence could draw, 

To make her liable to uature’s law. 

* * 

* 

0 happy soul ! if thou canst view from high, 
Where thou art all intelligcncc, all eye; 

If, looking up to God, or down to us, 

Thou tiud'st, that any way be pervious, 

Survey tlie ruins of thy house, and see 
Thy widowM aud thy orphan family: 

Look on thy tender pledges left behiud; 

And if thou canst a vacant minute find 
From hcavenlv joys, tliat interval alford 
To thy sad children, and thy mouming lord. 

See liow they grieve, mistaken in their love, 

And ehed a beam of comfort from above; 

Give them, as much as mortui eyes can bear, 

A transient view of thy full glorios there; 

That they with mod’rate sorrow may sustain 
And mollify their losses in thy gain. 

Or eise divide the grief; for such thou wert, 

That should not all relations bear a pari, 

It were euough to break a single heart 


From Dryden’s Religio LaicL 

Dirn as the borrow’d beams of moon and stars 
To lonely, weary, wand’ring travellers, 

1s reason to tlie soul: and as on high, 

Those rolling tires discover but the sky, 

Not light us liere : so reason' s glimmering ray 
Was leut, not to assurc our doubtful way, 

Hut guide us upward to a better day. 

And as those uightly tapers disoppear, 

When day’s bright lord ascends our hemispliere ; 
So pale grows reason at religion’s sight; 

So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural liglit. 
Some few, whose lamp shone brighter , have 
been led 

From cause to cause, to natura’* sccret head; 
And found that one First Pnnciple must be: 

But what, or who, that universal He ; 


Wbether some soul incotnpassing this ball, 
lJnmade, untnov’d, yet makiug, moving all; 

Or vanous utoms’ interferiug dauce, 

Leap’d into form, the noble work of chauce; 

Or this great all was from eteruity; 

Not ev’n the Stagirite hiinsclf could see; 

And Epicurus guess’d as well as he: 

As blindly grop’d they for a future state; 

As rashly judg’d of providence and fate: 

But least of all could their endeavours find 
What most concern’d the good of human kiud. 
For happines* was never to be found, 

But vanish’d froin them like euchanted ground. 
One thought oontent the good to be enjoy’d ; 

This every little accident destroy’d: 

The wiser madmen did for virtue toil; 

A thorny, or at best a harren soil : 
ln pleasure some their glutton souls would steep; 
But found their line too short, the well too deep ; 
And leaky vessels which no bliss could keep. 

I Th us anxious thoughts in emlless circles roll, 
Without a ceutre where to fix the soul: 

In this wild maze their vain endeavours end : 
IIow can the less the greater comprehendV 
Ör finite reason reach Infinity? 

For what could fathom God were more than He. 

The Deist thinks he Stands on firmer ground; 
Crieg , the mighty secret’s found: 

God is that spring of good; supreme, aud best; 
Wc inade to serve, and in that Service blest 
If so, some rules of worship must be given : 
Distributed aiike to all by Heaven: 

Else God were partial, and to soine deuy’d 
The means his justice should for all provide 
This general worship is to praise and prayj 
One part to borrow blessings, one to pay: 

And when frail natura slides intu ofleuce, 

The sacrifice for crimes is penitence. 

Yet since the effects of providence, wo find, 
Are variously dispens’d to human kind ; 

That vice triumphs, and virtue suffers here, 

A brand that sovereign justice cannot bear; 

Our reason prompts us to a future state, 

The last appeal from fortune and from fate, 
Where God’s all righteous wavs will be declar’d, 
The had meet punishment, the good reward. 

Thus man by his own strength to heaven 
w'ould soar, 

And would not be oblig’d to God for more. 

Vain wretched creature, how art thou misled 
To think thy wit these god-like notions bred! 
These truths are not the product of thy mind, 
But dropt from heaven, and of a nobler kind. 
Reveal’d religion first inform ’d thy sight, 

And reason saw not tili laith sprung the light 
Hence all thy natural worship takes the source : 
'Tis revclation wliat thou think'at discourse. 
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Else how com’st thou to see thesc trutbs so clear, 
Which so obscure to heatbens did appearV 
Not Plato these, nor Aristotle found: 

Nor he whose wisdom orucles renown’d. 

Hast thou a wit so deep, or so sublime, 

Or canst thou lower dive, or higher di mb? 

Canst thou by reason more of godhead know 
Than Plutarcb, Seiieca, or Cicero? 

Those giant wits in happier ages born, 

When arins and arts did Greece and Rotne 
adorn, 

Knew no such System: no such piles could 
raise 

Of natural worship, built ou prayer and praise 
To one sole God. 

Nor did remorse to expiate sin prescribe : 

But slew their fellow-ereatures for a bribe : 

The guiltless victim groan'd for their offence, 

And eruelty and blood was penitence. 

If sheep and oxeu could atone for men, 

Ah! at how cheap a rate the rieh uiight sin! 

And great oppressors might Heaven’s wrath 
beguile, 

By oftering bis own creatures for a spoil ! 

Dar’st thou. poor worm, uffeud Iulinity ? 

And must the terms of peace be given by thee? 
Then thou art justice in the last appeal : 

Thy easy God instructs thee to rebel : 

And, like a king remote, and weak, must take 
What satisfaction thou art pleas’d to make. 

But if there be a power too just and streng, 


To wink at crimes, and bear unpunish’d wrong; 
Look huiublv upward, see his will disdose 
The forfeit tirst, and then the fine iinpose : 

A muh t thy poverty could never pay, 

Had not eternal wisdoin found the way; 

And with celestial wealth supply’d thy störe; 

His justice makes the fine, his merey quite the 
score. 


Song. 

Go teil Amynta, gentle swain 
I would nut die, nor dnre complain; 

Thy tuneful voice with numbers join 
Thy words will more prevail than mine. 

To souls oppressed and dumb with grief. 
The gods ordain this kind relief; 

That music should in sounds convey 
What dying lovers dare not say. 

A sigh or tear perhaps she’ll give 
But love on pity cannot live. 

Teil her that hearts for hearts were made, 
And love with love is only paid. 

Teil her my pains so fast inerease 
That soon tliey will be past redress; 

But ah ! the wretcli that speechle^s lies, 
Attends but death to dose his eyes. 


K o § c o hi in n ii. 

Wentwortli Dillon Graf von Roscommon ward 1633 in Irland geboren, erhielt eine wissen- 
schaftliche Bildung inCaen, bereiste darauf Frankreich und Italien, kehrte zur Zeit der Restauration 
zurück und wurde dann Hauptmann der Garde , ein Posten den er jedoch später w-ieder aufgab. 
Nach einer ziemlich regellosen Jugend widmete er sich ernsteren Bestrebungen und ging vorzüglich 
mit dem Plane um, eine Akademie nach dem Muster der französischen zu stiften, um die Reinheit 
und Correctheit der englischen Sprache zu Uberw achen , was ihm jedoch nicht glückte. Er be- 
schäftigte sich nun mit einem didactisehen Gedichte Uber die Kunst Verse zu übersetzen und mit 
poetischen Uebertragungen selbst. Als die Revolution auszubrechen drohte, wollte er nach Rom 
flüchten, aber ein heftiger Gichtanfall zwang ihn zu bleiben und tllhrte 1684 seinen Tod herbei. 
Er ward mit grosser Feierlichkeit in der Westininster -Abtei begraben. 

Seine Gedichte erschienen zuerst gesammelt, London 1717 in 8. und sind seitdem öfter 
wieder aufgelegt worden Sie sind correct, elegant, gefällig, aber kalt, dpeh ist nicht zu leugnen, 
dass Roscommon seiner Zeit sehr günstig auf die Verfeinerung des Geschmackes wirkte. 
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Seloct Passages 

from the Essny ontrnnslated Verse. 

Euch poet with a different talent writcs ; 

One praises, one instructs, anotlier bites. 

Horace did ne’er aspire to Epic bays, 

Nor lofty Maro stoop to Lyric lays. 

Examine how your humour is inclind, 

And which the ruling passion of your mind ; 
Thon seek a poct who your way does bend, 

And choose an author as you choose a friend. 
United by this sympathetic bond, 

You grow familiär, intimste, and fond: 

Your thoughts , your words, your styleg , your 
souls agree 

No longer hls interpreter, but he. 

With how mach ease is a young Muse be- 
tray’d ! 

How nice the reputation of the maid ! 

Your early, kind, paternal care appcara, 

By chaste Instruction of her tender years. 

The first impression in her infant breast 
Will be the deepest, and should bc the best. 

Let not nusterity breed servile fear; 

No wanton sound ofl'end her Virgin ear, 

Secure from foolish pride's affected state, 

And spacious fiattery’s more pernicious bait, 
Ilabitual innocence adorns her thoughts; 

But your ncglect must answer for her faults. 

Immodest words admit of no defence ; 

For want of decency is want of sense. 

What moderate fop would rake the park or stews, 
Who ainong troops of faultlcss nvmphg may 
choose? 

Variety of such is to bc found : 

Take then a subject proper to expound; 

But moral, great, and worth a poet’s voice ; 

For men of sense despise a trivial choice: 

And ßueh applause it must expcct to meet, 

As would some painter busy in a Street, 

To copy bulls and bears, and crcry sign 
That calls the staring sots to nasty wine. 

* * 

* 

What I have instanc’d onlv in the best, 

Is, in proportion, true of all the rest. 

Take pains the genuine ineaning to cxplore: 
Thcre sweat, there strain; tilg the laborious oar; 
Search every comment that your care can find; 
Some here, some there, may hit the poet’s mind : 
Yet be not blindly guided by the throng: 

The multitude is always in the wroug. 


When things appear unnatnral or hard, 

Consult your author, with himself compar’d. 

Who knows what blessing Phoebus may bestow, 
And future ages to your labour owe ? 

Such secrets are not easily found out; 

But, once discover'd, leave no room for doubt 

* ♦ 

* 

I pity, from my soul, nnhappy men, 

CompeU’d by want to prostitute their pen; 

Who must , like lawyers, either starve or plead, 
And follow, right or wrong, where guineas leadl 
But you, Pompilian, wealthy, pamper’d heirs, 
Who to your country owe your s words and cares, 
Let no vain hope votir easy mind seduce, 

For rieh ill pocts are without excuse, 

Tis verv dangerous, tampering with the Muse, 
The profit ’s small, aud you have much to lose; 
For though true wit adorns your birth or place, 
Degeuerate lines degrade th’ attainted race. 

No poet anv passion can excite, 

But what they feel transport them when they 
write. 

Have you becn led through the Cumaean cave, 
And heard th’ impatieut maid divinely rave? 

I hear her uow; I see her rolling eyes: 

And pauting, Lo! the God. the God, she cries; 
With words not her’s , and more than human 
sound 

She makes th* obedient ghosts peep trcmbling 
through the ground. 
But, though wc must obey when heaven com- 
mands, 

And man in vain the sacred call withstands, 
Beware what spirit rages in your breast; 

For ten inspir'd, len thousand are possest. 

Thus make the proper use of each extreme, 

And write with fury, but correct with phlegm. 

As wlien the cheerful hours too frcely pass, 

And sparkiing wine smiles in the tempting glass, 
Your pulse advises, and begins to beat 
Through every swclling vein a loud retreat: 

So when a Muse propitiously invites, 

Improve her favours, and indulge her fiights; 

But when you find that vigorous heat abate, 
Leave off, and for another summons wait. 

Before the radiant sun, a glimmering lamp, 
Adulterate measnres to the sterling stamp, 
Appear not meaner than mere human lines, 
Compar’d with those whose inspiration shines: 
These nervous, bold; those languid andremiss; 
There cold salutes ; but here a lovcr’s kiss. 
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Sackville - Dorset. 


Charles Sackville, Graf von Dorset und Middlesex ward 1637 geboren, erhielt eine häusliche 
Erziehung, brachte dann mehrere Jahre auf Reisen zu und wurde nach seiner Heimkehr Parla- 
mentsmitglied. Im holländischen Kriege diente er als Freiwilliger unter dem Herzoge von York, 
und schrieb in der Nacht vor dem berühmten Seetreft'en am 3. Juni 1665 das Lied: To all you 
ladies at the land ! das noch immer ein Liebling der englischen Marineoffiziere ist Später zeich- 
nete er sich als eifriger Anhänger der protestantischen Sache aus und ward von Wilhelm I. zu 
hohen Ehren befördert. Er starb 1706 zu Buth, allgemein geschätzt, während seines Lebens ein 
eben so geschmackvoller als grossmüthiger Freund und Beschützer der schönen Wissenschaften 
ganz besonders Prior*» (s. d.), der ihm Alles verdankte. 

Dorset’» Gedichte finden sich gesammelt, im sechsten Bande von AndersonV British Poets; 
eine besondere Ausgabe giobt es nicht Er war sehr glücklich in heiteren Liedern , dagegen ver- 
lieren seiue Satyren dadurch, das» sie, obwohl sehr witzig, nur persönlich waren. 


Song. 

To all you ladies now at land 
We meu, at sea, indite; 

But first would ha*-e you understand 
How liard it is to write; 

The Muse» now, and Neptune too, 

We must implore to write to von. 

With a fa, la, lo, ln, 1 a. 

For thougli the Muse» should prove kind, 
And fi 11 our empty brain; 

Yet if rough Neptune rouse the wind 
To wave the azure main, 

Our paper, pen, and ink, and we. 

Roll up and down our ships at sca. 

With a fa, etc. 

Then if we write not by eacli post, 

Thilik not we arc unkind ; 

Nor yet conclude your ships are lost 
By Dutchmen, or by wind ; 

Our tears wc’ll send a »peedier wav, 

The tide shall bring thera twice a-dav. 
With a fa, etc. 

The king with wonder and surprlse, 

Will swear the seas grow hold; 

Beeause the tides will higher rise 
Than e*er they used of ol(H 
But let him know, it is our tears 
Bring floods of grief to Whitehall stairs. 
With a fa, etc. 

Should foggy Opdam chance to know 
Our sad and diamal story; 

The Dutch would scorn so weak a foe, 
And quit their fort at Goree : 

For wliat resistance can they find 
From men who’ve left their hearts belnnd! 
With a fa, etc. 


Let wind and weather do it» worst, 

Be you to us but kind ; 

Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniard» curse, 

No sorrow we shall find : 

’Tis then no matter how things go, 

Or who’s our friend, or who’s our foe, 
With a fa, etc. 

To pass our tedious liours awoy, 

Wo tlirow a merrv main ; 

Or eise 1 1 serious ombre plAy ; 

But, v hy should wo in vain 
Each othjr’s min thus pursue? 

We were undone when we left you. 

With a fa, etc. 

But now our fears tempestuous grow, 

And cast our hopes away ; 

Whilst you, regardless of our woe, 

Sit carcless at a play : 

Perhaps permit some happier man 
To kiss your hand, or flirt yoiir fan. 

With a fa, etc. 

When any mournful tune you hear, 

That dies in every note; 

As if it sigh’d with each man’s care 
For being so remotc ; 

Think how oflen luve we’ve made 
To you, when all thoso tunes were play'd. 
With a fa, etc. 

In justice you cannot refuse 
To think of our distress; 

When wo for hopes » P honour lose 
Our certain happiucss; 

All thoso designs are but to prove 
Ourselves more worthy of your lovo. 

With a fa, etc. 
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And now we’vo told voll ull our loves, 
And likcwise all our foars; 

In hopes tliis declaration moves 
Somo pitv from your tcnrs; 

Lct’s hear of no inconslancv, 

We hnvc too inuch of timt at sea 
With a fa, etc. 


Song. 

! Dorinda's spnrkliug wit and eves 
| United, cast too fierce a light, 

; Wliich blazes high, but quickly dies, 

Pains not tho heart, but hurts the sight. 

1 Love is a calmer, gentler joy, 

Smootb are bis looks, and soft his pace; 
Iler Cupid is a btackguard bov, 

| That runs his link full in your face. 


S c (1 1 c y, 

Sir Charles Sedley ward um 1C39 zu Aylesford In Kent geboren , brachte seine Jugend auf 
dem Lande zu und ging erst 1063 an den Hof Karls II., wo er durch Witz und Geist ausgezeich- 
net, ein Liebling Karls II. und als einer der anerkanntesten Lichter in Sachen des Geschmacks 
betrachtet wurde. Spiitdr machte er sich als Parlamentsmitglied durch seine Verbindung mit den 
Whigs bedeutend. Nach der Revolution zog er sich auf einen Landsitz zurück, erlebte noch die 
Regierung der Königin Anna und erreichte ein Alter von mehr als neunzig Jahren. 

Sedley war am glücklichsten in lyrischen I’oesieen , die sich nicht allein durch Witz und 
Aninuth, sondern auch durch feines Gefühl auszeichnen; seine dramatischen Arbeiten sind dagegen 
bald in Vergessenheit gerathen. Seine kleineren Poesieen finden sich bei Anderson im sechsten 
Bande. 


Song. 

Lovo still has something of the sca, 
From whence his mother rose; 

No time his slavcs from doubt can free, 
Nor give tlieir thouglits reposc : 

Tliey are becalm’d in clearcst days 
And in rougli weather tost; 

They wither ander cold dclays, 

Or are in tempests lost. 

One while they seeni to tonch the port, 
Then straight into the rnaiu, 

Some angry wind in cruel Sport 
The vesscl drives again. 

At first disdnin and pride they fear, 
Which if they cbancc to ’scape, 


Rivals and falsehood soon appear 
In a more dreadful shape. 

By such degreea to joy they come, 
And are so long withstood, 

So alowly they receive the sum, 

It hardly does them good. 

’Tis eruel to prolong a pain, 

And to delcr a joy; 

Believe me, gentle Celemene 
Offcnds the winged boy, 

An hundred thousmid oaths your fears 
Pcrhaps would not remove; 

And if I gaz’d a thousand years 
I could no deeper love. 
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The I ndi ff erenee. 

Tlianks, f;iir Urania, to your scorn, 

I now am free as I was born ; 

Of all the pain that I endur’d, 

By your late coldness, I am cur’d. 

In losing me, proud nymph, you lose 
The humbiest slave your beauty knows 
In losing you, I but tlirow down 
A cruel tyrant from her throne. 

My ranging love did never find 
Such charms of persou and of mind; 
Y’ave beauty, wit, and all things know, 
But where you shoutd your love bestow. 

I unawares my freedom gave, 

And to those tvrants grew a slave; 

Wou’d 3 ’ou have kept what you had won, 
You should have more compassion shewn. 

Love is a burthen, which two hearts 
When equally they bear their parts 
Witli pleasure carry; but no oue, 

Alas, can bear it long alone. 

I*m not of those who court their pain, 

And make an idol of disdoin ; 

My hope in love does ne’er expire, 

But it extinguiahcB desire. 

Nor yet of those who ill receiv’d, 

Wou’d have it otherwise believ’d; 

And, where their love could not prevail, 
Take the vain liberty to rail 


Whoe’er wou*d make bis victor less, 
Must his own weak defence confess, 
And while her power he does defamc, 
He poorly doubles his own shame. 

Even that malice does betray, 

And speak eoncern another wa y ; 

And all such scorn in men is but 
The smoke of lires ill put out. 

He’s still in torment, whom the rage 
To detraction does engage; 

In love iuditTerence is sure 
The only sign of perfect eure. 


Song. 

Phillis, men say that all my vows 
Are to tby fortune paid; 

Alas, my heart he little knows 
Who thinks my love a trade. 

Were I, of all these woods, the lord, 
One berrv from thy hand 

More real pleasure would alford, 
Than all my large command. 

My humble love has learnt to live, 
On what the nicost maid, 

Without a conscious blush, may give 
Beneath the mirtlc-shade. 


Bochcster. 

John Wilmot, Graf von Boehester ward am 10. April 1647 zu Ditchley in Oxfordshire ge- 
boren, studirte in Oxford, machte dann grössere Reisen und wurde nach seiner Rückkehr ein 
Günstling Karls II. Geistreich und witzig, zeichnete er sich, seine ruhmvolle Theilnahme an den 
Feldzügen von 1G65 und 1666 abgerechnet, nur dadurch aus dass er einer der frechsten Wüst- 
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linge an dem damaligen sittenlosen englischen Hofe war. Von Excessen aufgerieben, starb er am 
26. Juli 1G80, doch bereuetc er sein lasterhaftes Leben vor seinem Tode. 

Rochester war ein talentvoller Liederdichter und ein kühner aber frecher Satiriker, so dass et 
als Letzterer den Leser anwidert Seine Poesieen erschienen zuerst 1680 zu Antwerpen und wur- 
den spüter wieder aufgelegt, sie finden sich bei Anderson im fünften Bande. Der scharfsinnige 
Walpole sagt von ihm: he was a mauwhom the muses were fond to inspire and ashamed to avow. 


Upon Drinking in a Bowl. 

Vulcan, eontrive me such a cup 
As Nestor us’d of old; 

Shew all thy skill to trim it up, 
Damask it round with gold. 

Make it so large, that, fill’d with sack 
Up to the swelling brim, 

Vast toasts on the delicious lake, 

Like ships at sea, may sw im. 

Engrave not battle on bis cheek ; 
With war I’ve nought to do : 

l’m none of those that took Mac strick, 
Nor Yarmouth leaguer knew. 

Let it no name of planets teil, 

Fix’d stars, or constellations : 

For I am no Sir Sidrophel, 

Nor none of bis relations. 

But carve thercon a spreading vine; 
Then add two lovely boys ; 

Tbeir limbs in amorous folds entwinc, 
The type of future joys. 

Cupid and Bacchus my saints are, 

May drink and love still reign ! 

With wine I wash away my cares 
And then to love again. 


A Song. 

My dear mistress has a heart 

Soft as those kind looks she gave me, 
When, with love’s resistless art. 

And her eyes, she did cnslave me. 
But her constancy’s so weak 
She’s so wild and apt to wander, 

That my jealous heart would break, 
Should we live one day asunder. 


Melting joys about her move, 

Eilling pleasures, wounding blisses 
She can dress her eyes in love, 

And her lips can warm with kisses. 
Angels listen when she speaks, 

She’s my delight, all mankind's wonder; 
But my jealous heart would break, 

Should we live one day asunder. 


Co ns tan cy. 

I cannot change, as others do, 

Though you unjustly scorn ; 

Since the poor swain that sighs for you, 

For you aione was bom. 

No, Phillis, no, your heart to move 
A surer way 1*11 try ; 

And, to revenge my slighted love, 

Will still love on, will still love on and die. 

When, kill’d with grief, Amyntas lies, 

And you to mind shall call 

The sighs that now unpity'd rise, 

The tears that vainly fall : 

The welcome hour that ends this smart, 

Will then begin your pain ; 

For such a fuithful tender heart 

Can never break, can never break in vain. 


Love and Life. 

All my past life is mine no more 
The flying hours are gone 
Like transitory dreams given o’er, 
Whose images are kept in störe 
By memory aione. 

The time that is to come is not; 

How can it then be mine? 

The present moment’s all my lot ; 
And that, as fast as it is got, 
Phillis, is only tliine. 
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Then talk not of inconstancy, 

False hearts, and broken vows ; 
If I, by miracle, can bo 
Thi§ live - long minute true to thee, 
’Tis all that heaven allows. 


A Song. 

Too late, alas ! I must confess 
You need not arts to move me ; 
Such charms by nature you possess 
’Twere madness not to love ye. 

Then spare a heart you may surprise. 
And give my tongue the gloiy 
To boast, though my unfaithful eyes 
Betray a teuder Story. 


Sheffield - Buckingham. 

John Sheffield, Graf von Mulgrave, Herzog von Buckingham , ward 1649 geboren, machte 
1666 den Seekrieg als Freiwilliger mit, stieg dann am englischen Hofe von Würde zu Würde und 
ward 1702 von der Königin Anna zum Herzoge erhoben. Er starb am 24. Februar 1721 und 
erhielt ein Begrilbniss in der Westininster-Abtei. 

Seine Wittwe gab 1723 zu London seine gesammelten Werke heraus. Ara glücklichsten ist 
Sheffield als Dichter leichter, galanter Lieder, weit unbedeutender dagegen in seinen Dramen und 
poetischen Leistungen. Man darf ihn ja nicht (wie es Wachler Bd. III. S. 235 gethan) mit George 
Villiers, Herzog von Buckingham, dem witzigen Verfasser von the Kehearsal , in welchem Dryden 
und dessen Anhänger so hart gegeisselt werden , verwechseln. 


To a coquet Beauty. 

Front wars and plagues corae no such harms, 
As from a nymph so full of charms, 

So much sweetness in her face, 

In her motions such a grace, 

In her kind inviting eyes 
Such a sott enchantment lies ; 

That we please ourselves too soon, 

And are with erapty hopes undone. 

After all her softaess, we 
Are but slavcs , while she is free ; 

Free , alas ! from all desire, 

Except to 8Ct the world on fire. 

Thou, fair dissembler, dost but tliua 
Dcceive thyself, as well as us. 

Like a restless monarch , thou 
Would’st rather force mankind to bow, 

And venture round the world to roam, 

Than govern peaceably at horae. 


But trust me, Celia, trust me when 
Apollo’s seif inspires my pen, 

One hour of love’s delight outweighs 
Whole years of universal praise; 

And one adorcr, kindly us’d, 

Gives truer joys tlian crowds refus’d. 

For what does youth and beauty serve? 
Why more than all your sex deserve? 
Why such soft alluring arts, 

To charm our eyes, and molt our hearts? 
By our loss you nothing gain ; 

Unless you love, you piease in vaiu. 


On the Times. 

Since in vain our parsons teach, 
Hear, for once, a poet preach. 
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Vice bas lost Its very name, 

Skill and cozenage tbought thc same; 
Only playing well the game. 

Foul contrivances wo see 
Call’d but ingenuity: 

Ample fortuues often madc 
Out of frauds iu every trade, 

Which an awkward child aflbrd 
Kuough to wed tho greatest lord. 

The miser starves to raise a son, 

But, if once the fool is gone, 

Years of thrift scarcc serve a day, 
Kake-bcll squanders all away. 
llusbands seeking for a place, 

Or toiling for their pay; 

While tbe wives undo their race 
By petticoats and play; 

B reeding boys to drink and dice, 
Carrying girls to comedies, 

Where mama’s intrigues are shown, 
Which ero long will be their own. 
Ilaving first at scrraon slept, 

Tedious day is weeklv kept 
By worsc hypocrites than men, 

Till Monday comes to cheat again. 
Ev’u among the noblest-born, 

Moral virtue is a sconi; 

Gratitude , but rare at best, 

And fidelity a jest 

All our wit but party-mocks, 

All our wifidom raising Stocks: 
Countcd folly to defend 
Sinking side , or falling frieud. 

Long an oflicer may serve, 


Prais’d and wounded, he may starve: 
No receipt, to make him risc, 

Like inventing loyal lies. 

We whose ancestors have shin’d 
In arts of peace, and ticlds of fame, 
To ill and idleness inclin'd, 

Now are grown a public shame. 
Fatal that intestine jar, 

Which produc’d our civil war! 

Ever since , how sad a race ! 

Senseless, violent, and base! 


Song. 

From all uneasy passions free, 

Kevenge , ambition, jealousy, 

Contented I had been too blest, 

If lovc and you had let me rest ; 

Yet that dull lifo I now despise; 

Safe from your cyes, 

I fear’d no griefs , but thon I found no joys, 

Amidst a thousand kind desires, 

Which beauty moves , and love inspires 
Such pangs I feel of tcnder fear, 

No heart so soft as mine can bear. 

Yet Fll dcfy thc worst of harms ; 

Such are your cliarms, 

’Tis worth a life to die within your arms. 


Prior. 

Matthew Prior ward 1G64, nach Einigen zu London, nach Anderen zuWinbourncinDorsetshire 
geboren. Sein Vater, ein Tischler, starb schon früh und sein Olieira, ein Weinschenk, nahm ihn zu 
»ich und bestimmte ihn für sein Geschäft, lies» ihm jedoch eine gute Erziehung geben. Durch Zu- 
fall wurde Graf Dorset aufmerksam auf seine Fähigkeiten und sandte ilm auf seino Kosten nach 
Cambridge. Prior widmete sich darauf dem Staatsdienste, begleitete den Grafen Berkeley als Ge- 
saudtschaflssecrctair 1690 zu dem Ilaager-Congress , wurde von Wilhelm I. zum Knnimerlierm 
erhoben, 1696 als Gesamltschaftssecretair bei dem Friedensschlüsse zu Byswik verwendet und 
1697 als Staats wecretair nach Irland, so wie bald nachher als Gesandtschaftssccretair nach Frank- 
reich gesandt 1700 trat er als Mitglied für E&st-Grinstead in das Parlament 1711 ging er dagegen 
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als Gesandter wieder nach Frankreich, wo er bis zum Tode der Königin Anna blieb. AU jedoch die 
Whigs, deren Partei er verlassen, wieder die Oberhand gewannen, ward er 1715 in den Kerker 
geworfen und sogar von der Amnestie ausgeschlossen und erhielt erst 1717 seine Freiheit wieder. 
Er zog sich nun auf das Land zurück und starb am 18. September 1721 zu Wimpole, dem Land- 
sitze des Grafen von Oxford. Seine irdischen Ueberreste fanden eine Ruhestätte in der West- 
minstcr- Abtei. 

Prior veranstaltete selbst eine Sammlung seiner Poesicen ; sie erschien 1718 zu London in 
Folio unter dem Titel: Poems on several occasions, und ist seitdem öfter wieder aufgelegt worden. 
Ihren Inhalt bilden zwei didactischc Gedichte: Alma und Solomon, eiu erzählendes: Henry and F.uunu, 
kleinere Erzählungen, Oden, Lieder, Epigramme u. ». w. s Er war ganz ein Dichter wie ihn seine 
Zeit verlangte, sinnlich, leichtfertig, elegant, witzig und gewandt. Tieferes darf man daher hei ihm 
nicht suchen, denn selbst hinter seinen Lehrgedichten steckt der sensualistische Schalk, aber seine 
Anmuth und Grazie, so wie seine natürliche Lebhaftigkeit erfreuen überall, wo er die Schranken 
der Sitte nicht überschreitet. In Prosa hinterliess er eine Geschichte seiner Zeit. 


Scloct Passage» from Henry and Emma. 

A falconer Henry Is , when Emma hawks; 
With her of tarseis and of lures he talks. 

Upon his wrist the towering merlin Stands, 
Praetis’d to rise , and stoop at her coinmnnds. 
And when superior now the bird has flown, 

And headlong brought the tumbling quarry down; 
With humblc reverence he accosts the fair. 

And with the honour’d featiier decks her hair. 
Yet still, as from the sportive field sho gocs, 

His down-cast eye reveals hisiuward woes; 

And by his look and sorrow is, exprest, 

A nobler gume pursued than bird or bcast. 

A shepherd now along the plaia he rove» ; 
And, w*ith his jolly pipe, delights the groves. 
The neighboiuing swains around the strnnger 
throug, 

Or to admire, or emulate bis sang: 

While with soft sorrow he renews his lays, 

Nor heedful of their envy, nor their praise. 

But , 80 on as Emma s eyes adorn the plaiu, 

His noles he raises to a nobler strain, 

With dutiful respect, and studious fear; 

Lest nny careless souud oftend her ear. 

A frantic gipsey now, the house he haunts, 
And in wild phrases speaks dissembled wants. 


But, when bright Emma would her fortune know, 
A softer look unbends his opening brow : 

With trcmbling awc he gazes on her eye, 

And in soft accents forma the kind reply; 

That she shall prove as fortunatc as fair; 

And Hymen’s choicest gifts are all resorv'd for 
her. 

Now oft’ had Henry chang'd lii» »ly disguisc, 
Unmark’d by all but beauteous Emtna’s eye»; 
Oft’ had found means alone to »ee the daine, 

And at her feet to breathe his amorous da me; 


And oft’ the pangs of absence to remove 
By letters, soft interpreters of love 
Till Time and Industry (the mighty two 
That bring our wishes nearer to our view) 

Made him perccive, that the inclining fair 
Receiv’d his vows with no reluctant car; 

That Venus had confirm'd her equal reign, 

And dealt to Emma*» heart n share of Henry ’s 

» 

pain. 

4> * 

* 


A Passage from Solomon. 

This Abra then 

1 »aw her; ’twas humanity; it gave 
Somo respite to the sorrows of my slave. 

Her fond excess proclaim’d her passinn true; 
And geuerous pity to that trutli was duo. 

Well I entreated her, who well deserved; 

I call d her ofteu; for she often served. 

Use made her person easy to mv sight; 

And casc insensiblv produccd delight. 

Whenc’cr I revcll'd in the woraen’s bowers 
(For first I sought her but at looser bours) 

The apples she had gatherd suielt most sweet: 
The cake she kueaded was the savoury nieat: 
But fruits their odour lost, and ineats their tasto, 
lf gentle Abra had not deck'd the feasL 
Dishonour'd did the sparkling goblct stand, 
Unless rcceived from gentle Abra’s hand: 

And, when the Virgin» forin’U the evening choir, 
Raising their voices, to tlie Master-lyre, 

Too fiat I thought this voice, and that too shrill: 
One ahow’d too much, and one too littlo »kill; 
Nor could my soul approve the Music’s tone; 
'Till all was hush'd , and Abra sung alone. 
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Fairer she seem'd, distinguish'd from the reat, 
And bctter mien disclos’d, as better drest. 

A bright tiara, round her forehead ty’d, 

To juster bounds confin’d its rising pride; 

The blushing ruby on her snowy breast, 
HenderM its panting whiteness raore confess’d : 
Bracelets of pearl gave roundness to her arm 
And every gern nugmented every charm. 

His senses pleas’d, her beauty still iraprov’d; 
And she more lovely greur, as raoro belov'd. 

* * 

* 


A Song. 

If wine and music bave ibe power, 
To ease the sickness of the soul; 

Let Phoebus every string explure; 
And Bacchus tili the spricht ly bowl. 
Let them their fricndly aid employ, 
To make my Cloe's absence light; 
And seek fqr pleasure to destroy 
The soiTows of this live-long night. 

But she to-morrow will return ; 
Venus, be thou to-morrow great; 


Thy myrtles strow, thy odors burn; 

And meet thy fav’rite nymph in state. 
Kind goddess, to no other powers 
Let us to-morrow’s blessing own: 

Thy darling loves shall guide the bours: 
And all the day be thiue aloue. 


A Song. 

ln vain you teil your parting lover, 

You wish fair winds may waft bim over. 
Alas! wbat winds can happy prove, 

That bcar me far from wbat I love? 

Alas! wbat dangera on tlie main 
Can equal those that 1 su&tain, 

From süghted vows, aud cold disdain? 

Be gentle, and in pity choose 
To wisli the wildest tempest loose: 

That, tlirown again upon tlie coast, 

Where first my shipwreck’d heart was lost, 
I may once more repeat my paiu ; 

Once more in dying notes complain 
Of »lighted vows, and cold disdain. 


Pomfret. 

John Pomfret wurde 1G67 zu Luton in Bedfordshire , wo sein Vater Prediger war, geboren, 
studirte zu Cambridge und trat dann in den geistlichen Stand. Kino falsch nusgelegte Stelle in 
seinem Gedichte the Choice hinderte aber seine Beförderung, obgleich er sowohl durch sein Leben 
wie durch seine Erklärungen jede Missdeutung widerlegte. Als er sich zu diesem Zwecke eigens 
nach London begeben hatte, ward er hier von den Blattern Überfällen und starb 1708. 

Seine 1698 erschienenen Gedichte (London, ein Bd. in 8) fandeu zu ihrer Zeit grossen Beifall 
und haben sich im Andenken seiuer Nation erhalten. Er ist im Geschmack seiner Zeit elegant, 
glücklich in Beschreibungen und gewandt in Behandlung der Form , aber weder warm noch tief. 

Die falsch ausgelegte Stelle in seinem besten Gedichte the Choice , sind gegen den Schluss 
desselben die vier Zeilen, welche mit den Worteu beginnen: And as I ncar approach’d etc. 


The Choice. 

If Ileaven the grateful liberty would give, 

That I raight choose my method how to live; 
And all those hours propitious Fate should lend, 
In blissful ease and satisfaction spend; 


Ncar some fair town I’d have a private seat, 
Built uniform, not little nur too great; 

Better , if on a rising ground it stood ; 

On this side ilelds, on that a neighbouring wood. 
It should within no other things contain, 

IBut wliat are useful, necessary, plain: 
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Metbinks ’tis nauseous , and I’d ne'er endure 
The needless pomp of gaudy furniture. 

A littlo garden , grateful to the eye ; 

And a cool rivulet run murmuring by: 

On wkose delicious banke a stately row 
Of shady limes , or sycamores should grow. 

At th’ end of which a silent study plac’d, 

Should be with all the noblest authors grac’d: 
Horace and Virgil, in whose mighty lines 
Inunortal wit , and solid learning, shines; 

Sharp Juvenal, and amorous Ovid too, 

Who all the tums of love’s soft passion knew : 
He that wich judgment reads his channing lines, 
In which strong art with stronger nature joins, 
Must grant his fancy does the best cxcel; 

His thoughts so tender, and express’d so well: 
With all those moderns, men of steady sense, 
Ksteem’d for learning and for eloquence. 

In sorae of these, as fancy should advise, 
l’d always take mv moming exercise : 

For eure no miuutes bring us more content, 

Than those in pleasing, useful studies spent 
I’d have a clear and corapetent estate, 

That I might live genteelly, but not great: 

As much as I could moderately spend; 

A little more, sometiines t’ oblige a friend. 

Nor should the sons of poverty repine 

Too much at fortune, they should taste of mine; 

And all that objects of true pity were, 

Should be rcliev’d with what my wants could 
spare; 

For that our Maker Las too largely given, 

Should be return’d in gratitude to Heaveu. 

A frugal plenty should my table spread ; 

Enough to satisfy, and something more, 

To feed the stranger, and the neighbouring poor. 
Strong meat indulges vice , and pampering food 
Creates diseases, and inflames the blood, 

But what’s suffident to make nature strong, 

And the bright lamp of life continue long, 

I’d freely take; and, as I did possess, 

The bounteous Author of my plenty bless. 
Would bounteous Ileaven onco more indulge, 
I’d choose 

(For who would so much satisfaction lose, 

As witty nymphs , in conversatien , give) 

Near some obUging modcst fair to live: 

For there’s that sweetness in a female mind, 
Which in a man’s we cannot hope to find ; 

That, by a secret, but a powerful art, 

Winds up the spring of life , and does impart 
Fresh vital heat to the transported heart. 

I’d have her reason all her passion sway: 

Easy in Company , in private gay : 

Coy to a fop, to tho deserving free; 

Still constant to herseif, and just to me. 

A soul she should have for great actions fit ; 


Prudence and wisdom to direct her wit: 

Courage to look bold danger in the face; 

No fear , but only to be proud , or base ; 

Quick to advise , by au emcrgence prest, 

To give good counsel , or to take the best. 

I’d have th* expression of her thoughts be such, 
She might not seem reserv’d, nor talk too much: 

! That shews a want of judgment, and of sense; 

I More than enough is but impcrtinence. 
j Iler conduct regulär, her mirth refiu’d; 

Civil to strangers , to her neighbours kiud ; 
Averse to vanitv, revenge, aud pride; 

In all the metkods of deceit uutried : 

So faithful to her frieud , and good to all, 

No ceneure might upon her actions fall: 

Then would ev’n envy be corapeH’d to say, 

She goes the least .of womunkind ustrav. 

To this fair creature I’d sometimes retire; 

Her couversation would new joys inspire; 

Give life an edge so keeu , no surly care 
Would venture to assault my soul, or dare, 

| Near my retreat, to hide one secret snare. 

: But so divine, so noble a repast 
i l’d seldom, and with moderatiut, taste: 

For highest cordials all their virtue lose, 

By a too frequent and too bold a use; 

[And what w'ould cheer the spirits in distress, 
Ruins our health, when taken to exccss. 

I’d be conceru’d in no litigious jar; 

Belov’d by all, not vainly populär. 
iWkate'er assistance 1 had power to bring, 
Toblige my country, or to serve my king, 

I Wheue’er they call , l’d readily ailbrd 
My tongue, my peu, my counsel, or my sword. 
, Luw-suits I’d shuii , with as much studious care, 
As I would dens where hungry lions are; 

And rather put up injuries, than be 
A plague to him, who’d be a plague to me. 

I value quiet at a price too great, 

To give for my revenge so dear a rate : 

For what do we by all our bustle gain, 

But counterfeit delight for real pain? 

If Ileaven a date of wany years would give, 
Thus I’d in ploasure, ease aud plenty live. 

And as I near upproach’d the verge of life, 

Some kind relation (for I’d have no wife) 

Should take upon him all my worldly care, 

! Whilst I did for a better state prepare. 

Then I’d not be with any trouble vex’d, 

Nor have the evening of my daya perplex ’d; 

But by a silent and a peaceful death, 

Without a sigh , resign my aged breath. 

And, when committed to the dust, I’d have 
Few tears, but friendly , dropt into my grave; 
Then would my exit so propitious be, 

All men would wish to live and die like me, 
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To his Friend iuclined to marry. 

I would not ha ve you , Strcphon , choose a matc, 
Frora too e.\a!t cd, or too rncan a state; 

For in both diese we inay expect to lind 
A creeping spirit, or a haughty »lind. 

Who moves within the middle region , aharea 
The least disquiets, and the smallest care». 

Let her extraction with true luatre shine; 

If something brighter, not too bright for tliine: 
Pier education liberal, not great; 

Neither inferior nor above her state. 

Let her have wit; but let that wit be free 
From affectation, pride, or pedantry: 

For the eftect of woman’s wit is such, 


Too little is as dangerous as too much. 

But chietly let her humoiir close with thine, 
Unless where your’s does to a fault iucline; 

The least disparitv in tliis dostroys, 

Like sulphurous blasts, the very buds of joys. 
Her person amiuble, straight, and free 
P'roin nutural, or chance deformity. 

Let not her years exceed, if equal thine; 

For women past their vigour, soon decline: 

Her fortune coinpetent; and, if thy sight 
Can reach so far, take care ’tis gather’d right 
If thine’s enough, then her’s may be the less: 

Do not aspire to riclies in excess. 

For that which makes our lives delightful prove, 
Is a genteel sufficiency and love. 


Swift. 


Jonathan Swift, der berühmteste politische Satvriker der Engländer, ward am 30. November 
16C 7, wahrscheinlich in Dublin, englischen Elter» geboren. Er studirte in Dublin, zeichnete sich 
aber so wenig aus, dass ihm das Baccalaurcat nur aus besonderer Gunst (by special favour) ertheilt 
wurde. Sir William Tempi e nahm sich nachher seiner an, aber es wollte ihm im Staatsdienste nicht 
glücken und er studirte daher nochmals zu Oxford Theologie und erhielt eine Pfarre in Irland, die 
er aber wieder aufgab und Secretair dos Lord Berkeley wurde. Später in seinen Hoffnungen 
getäuscht, nahm er die Pfarre zu Caracor in Irland an und ward endlich 1713 Dechant von SL 
Patrick in Dublin. Anfangs durchaus vom Volke gehasst, wusste er sich durch seine Schriften zur 
Vertretung der Rechte desselben, die allgemeine Gunst im höchsten Grade zu erwerben. Sein Ver- 
hältnis^ zu dcu beiden von ihm auch in seinen Gedichten gefeierten Frauen , Stella (einer Mrs. 
Johnson, mit der er heimlich verlieirathet war, was er aber nie anerkannte und worüber sic aus 
Gram starb) und Vanessa (einer Miss Vanhoinrigh, die ihn liebte aber als sie es ihm erklärte von 
ihm mit der Bemerkung zurückgewiesen wurde, er sei schon vermählt, was ihr ebenfalls das Herz 
brach) schwebt zu sehr im Dunkel und ist zu verschiedenartig dargestellt worden, um es mehr als 
vorübergehend zu erwähnen. Nach Stella’s Tode (1727) lebte er sehr zurückgezogen bis 1736, 
wo er das Unglück hatte, blödsinnig zu werden. In diesem Zustande starb er auch, während des 
Octobers 1744. Er ward in der Kathedrale von Dublin beigesetzt 

Die beste Ausgabe von Swift’s Werken besorgte Walter Scott, Edinburgh 1814 fgde 19 Bde 
in 8.; seine Gedichte, von denen hier allein die Rede sein kann, bilden nur den kleinsten Theil 
derselben; (sie finden sieb auch im 5. Bde der Auderson’schne, im 10. Bde der Johnson’schen und 
im 16. der Beü'schen Sammlung) und sind das Schwächste, was dieser soust so bedeutende Geist 
geschaffen hat. Zwar zeichnen sie sich durch grosse Gewandtheit in der Behandlung, Lebendigkeit, 
Leichtigkeit, Kraft und Witz aus, aber sie sind meist nur hingeworfene Kinder der Gelegenheit und 
der in ihnen so vielfach zur Schau getragene Cynismus , schreckt den gebildeten Leser nur zu oft 
zurück. Wir haben uns daher auch genöthigt gesehen unsere Auswahl aus derselben mehr zu 
beschränken als es sonst bei einem so hervorragenden Talente der Fall gewesen wäre. 
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On the Doath of Dr. Swift. 

Selecl Passates. 

Vain human-kind! fantastic race! 

Thy various follies ivho can traee? 

Seif-lovo, ambition, envy, pride, 

Their empire in our heart divide. 

Givo othcrs riches, powor, and Station 
Tis all to me an Usurpation. 

I havo no title to aspire; 

Yet. when you sink, I seera the higher. 

In Pope I cannot read a line, 

Hut with a 8igh I wish it inine: 

When he can in one couplet fix 
More scnse than I can do in six. 

I grieve to be outdone by Gay 
In my own humurous biting way. 

Arbuthnot is no more my friend, 

Who dares to irony pretend, 

Which I was born to introduce, 

Rcfiu'd at 6rst, and show’d its use. 

St. John, as well as Pultcuey, knows 
That I had soine repute for prose; 

And , tili they drove me out of dato, 

Could maul a minister of state. 

If they have mortiüed my pride, 

And made me throw my pen aside; 

If with such taleuts heaven hath bless'd ’em, 
Have I not reason to dctest ’em? 

From Dublin soon to London sprcad, 

’Tis told at court, “the Dean is dead;” 

And Lady Suffolk, in the spieen, 

Runs laughing up to teil the queen. 

The queen so gracious , mild , and good, 

Cries, “Is he gone! ’tis time he should. 

He’s dead, you say; then lot him rot: 

I’in glad the medals were forgot 
I promis’d him, I own; but when? 

I only was the princess then: 

But now, as consort of the king, 

You know, ’tis quite another thing.” 

Now Chartres, at Sir Robert’» levec, 

Teils with a snecr the tidings heavy: 

“Why, if he died without his shoes,” 

Cries Bob, “Fm sorry for the news: 

Oh, were the wrctch but living still, 

And in his place my good friend Will! 

Or had a mitre on his head, 

Provided Bolingbroke were dead!” 

Now Curll his shop from rubbish drains : 
Three genuine tomes of Swift’s remains ! 

And then, to make them pass the glibber, 
Revis’d by Tibbalds, Moore, and Cibber. 

Ile’ll treat me as he docs my betters, 

Publish my will, ray life, my letters; 

Revive the Übels born to die : 

Which Pope must bear as well as I. 


Here shift the sccne , to represent 
jllow those I love my death lament. 

Poor Pope will grieve a montli , and Gay 
iA weok, and Arbuthnot a day. 

| St. John himself will scarce forbear 
To bitc his pen , and drop a tcar. 

The rcst will give a slirug, and cry, 

( “Fm sorry — but we all must die!” 

My female friend» , whose tender hearts 
Have better learn’d to act tbcir parts, 

| Keceive the news in dolcful dumps 
i “The Dean is dead: (Pray wliat is trumps?) 
1 Then , Lord Imve merey on his soul ! 

(Ladies, Fll venture for the vole.) 

! Six doans, they say, must bear the pall: 

(I wish I knew wliat king to call.) 

Madam , yoor husband will attend 
, The funeral of so good a friend?” 

“No, madam, ’tis a shocking sight; 

And lie’s engag’d to-morrow night: 

My Lady Club will take it 111, 

If he should fail her at quadrille. 

Ile lov’d the Dean — (I lead a heart:) 
llut dearest friends, they say, must part. 

His timo was eome; he ran his race; 

■ We hope he’s in a better place.” 

| Suppose me dead; and then suppose 
A club asscmbled at the Rose; 

Where, from discourse of this and that, 

I grow the subject of their ebat. 

And wbile they toss my namc about, 

With favour some, and some without; 

One, quite indifferent in the cause, 

My character impartial draws. 

“Perhaps I may allow the Dean 
Had too much Satire in his vein, 

And seem’d determin’d not to starve it, 

! Because no age could more deservc it. 

Yet maüce never was his aim; 

Ile lash'd the vice , but spar’d the name. 

No individual could resent, 

Where thousands equally were meant: 
i His satire points at no dcfect, 

But what all mortals may correct; 
i For he abhorr’d the scnseless tribe 
Who call it humour when they gibe: 

He spar’d a hump , or crooked nose, 

Whose owners set not up for beaux. 

True genuine dulness mov’d his pity, 
i Unless it offer’d to be wittv. 

, Those who their iguorancc confest, 

( Hc ne’er offended with a jest ; 

But laugh’d to hear an idiot quote 
A verse from Horace learn’d by rote. 

Vice , if it e’er can bo abash’d, 
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Must be or ridicul’d or lash’d. 

If you re sent it, who’s to blarae? 

He neither knows you, nor your name. 
Should vice expect to ’scape rebuke, 
Becausc its owuer is a duke? 

His friendships, still to few confin’d, 

Ware always of the middling kind; 

No fools of rank, or mongrel breed, 

Who fain would pass for lords indeed: 
Where titles give no right or powcr, 

And peerage is a witber’d flower; 

He would have deem’d it a disgrace, 

If such a wretch had known bis facc. 

“He never thought an honour done bim, 
Because a peer was proud to own bim ; 
Would rathcr slip aside, and choose 
To talk with wits in dirty sboes; 

And scorn tbe fools with stars and gartcrs, 
So often seen caressing Chartres. 

He never courted men in Station, 

Nor persona held in adiniration; 

Of no man's greatneas was afraid, 

Because he sought for no man’s aid. 
Tbougb trusted long in great atfairs, 

He gave himself no haughty airs : 

Without regarding private ends, 

Spent all his credit for his friends ; 

And only chose the wiso and good ; 

No flatterers; no allies in blood: 

But auccour’d virtue in distress, 

And seldorn fail’d of good success; 

As numbers in their hearts must own, 
Who, but for him, had been unknown. 

“He kept witli priuces due decorum ; 

Tet never stood in awe before ’em. 

He follow’d David’ s lesson just; 

In princes never put his trust: 

And, would you make him tmly sour, 
Provoke him with a slave in power. 

The Irish Senate if you nam’d, 

With what impatience he dcclaim’d! 

Fair Liberty was all his cry; 

For her he stood prepar’d to die; 

For her he boldly stood alone; 

For her he oft expos’d his own. 

Two kingdoms, just as faction led, 

Had set a price upon his head; 

But not a traitor could be found, 

To seil him for six hundred pound. 

“Had he but apar’d his tongue and pen, 
He might have rose like otlier men : 

But power was never in his thought, 

And wealtli he valned not a groat; 
Ingratitude he often found, 

And pitied those who meant the wound; 
But kept the tenour of his mind, 


1 To merit well of huraan-kind ; 

Nor made a sacririce of those 
j Who still were true, to please his foes. 
He labour’d many a fruitless hour, 

To reconcile his friends in power; 
j Saw mischief by a faction brewing, 
jWhile they pursued each other’s ruin; 
But finding vain was all his care, 
i Ile left the court in mere despair.” 

I • • . • 


AnElegy onthe Death ofDemar. 

Kuow all men by these presents, Death the 
taiuer, 

By mortgage, liath scour’d the corpse ofDemar; 
Nor can four hundred thousand sterling pound 
! Hedeem him from his prison under ground. 

, Ilis heirs might well, of all his wealth possess’d, 
Bestow to bury him one iron ehest. 

I Plutus the god of wealth will joy to know 
Ilis faithful Steward in the shades below, 

He walk’d the streets, and wore a tbreadbare 
cloak ; 

Ile din’d and supp’d at Charge of otlier folk : 
;And by his looks, had he held out his palms, 

He might be thought an object fit for alms. 

So, to the poor, if he refus’d his pelf, 

He us’d them full as kindly as himself. 

Where’er he went, he never saw his betters; 
Lords, knights, and squires, were all his humble 
debtors ; 

And under hand and seal the Irish nation 
Were forc’d to own to him their Obligation. 

Ile that could onco have half a kingdom 
bouglit. 

In half a miaute is not worth a groat 
His coffers from the coffin could not save, 

Nor all his interest keep him from the grave; 

I A golden monument would not be right, 

Because we wish the carth upon him light 
Oh London tavern! thou hast lost a friend, 
Though in thy walls he ne’er did farthing spend; 
He touch’d the pence . when others touth’d the 
pot; 

The hand that sign’d the mortgage paid the shot 
Old as he was , no vulgär known disease 
On him could ever boast a power to seize; 

But, as he weigh’d his gold, grim Death in 
spiglit 

Gast in his dart, which made tliree moidores 
I light; 
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And, as he snw bis darling money fail,' 

Blew bis last breath , to sink the lighter scale. 
He who so long was current, ’twould be stränge 
If he should now be cried down since his change. 


The sexton »hall green sods on thee bestow; 
Alas, the sexton is thy banker now! 

A dismal banker must that banker be, 

Who gives no bills but of mortality. 


Addison. 

Joseph Addison, der Sohn eines Pfarrers , ward am 1. Mai 4 G 72 zu Milston in Wiltshire 
geboren, studirte zu Oxford und machte dann, schon früh durch seine Fähigkeiten ausgezeichnet, 
mit königlicher Unterstützung eine Reise durch Frankreich und Italien. Bei seiner Rückkehr trat 
er in den Staatsdienst, begleitete den Grafen von Halifax nach Hannover und wurde nach der 
Thronbesteigung Georg's I. Unterstaatssecretair, nachdem er sich ein Jahr vorher, 1716 mit 
der verwittweten Gräfin von Warwick vermählt hatte. Reich und angesehen , starb er am 
17. Juni 1719. 

Addison war besonders ausgezeichnet als eleganter Prosaist und Sittenmaler und die von ihm 
tlieils in Verbindung mit Steele (mit dem er nachher auf unwürdige Weise brach), theils allein 
herausgegebenen Wochenschriften, the Tatler, the Spectator, the Freeholder u. s. w. haben ihm in 
dieser Hinsicht den wohlverdienten Ruf eines englischen Klassikers erworben. Als Dichter ist er 
dagegen kalt und nüchtern, obwohl correct und elegant, und selbst sein Trauerspiel “Cato”, das 
einst so hoch gefeierte, das ganz nach den strengsten Regeln des Aristoteles und der französischen 
Schule gedichtet war , zeigt , obwohl reich an edcln Gedanken und schönen Schilderungen , dass 
Addison nur mit dem Verstände dichtete. Addison’s Werke sind wiederholt aufgelegt worden; die 
beste Ausgabe ist die mit Anmerkungen von IL Hard, London 1811, 6 Bdo in 8. 


Paraphrase on Psalm XXIII. 

The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 

And feed me with a shepherd’s care; 

His presence shall my wants supply, 

And guard me with a watchful eye : 

My noon-day walks he shall attend, 

And all my midnight hours defcnd. 

When in the sultry glebe I faint, 

Or on the thirsty mountain pant; 

To fertile vales and dewy raeads 
My weary wandering Step he leads, 

Wherc peaceful rivers , soft and slow r , 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 

Though in tho paths of death I tread, 
With glootny horrors overspread. 

My stedfast heart shall fear no ill, 

For thou , O Lord , art with me still ; 

Thy friendly crook shall give mc aid. 

And guide me through the dreadful shade. 
Though in a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious lonely wilds I stray, 


Thy bounty shall my wants beguile: 

The barren wildemess shall smile, 

With sudden greens and herbage crawn'd, 
And streams shall murmur all around. 


An Ode. 

The 8pacious firmamcnt on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a Shilling frame] 
Their great Original proclaim. 

Th' unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display; 

And publishes to every land, 

The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wonderous tale; 
And nightly, to the listening eartb, 
Repeats the Story of her birth : 
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Whilst all the stars that round her bum, 
And all thc planet*, in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth frora pole to pole. 
What thongli in solcmn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball; 
What though no real voice, nor sound, 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found: 

In reason’s ear they all rejoico, 

And utter forth a glorious voice; 

For ever singing as they shine, 

The hand that madc us is divine. 


Cato* 

Act V. Scene I. — A Chamber. 

Cato solus . sitting in a llinughlCul Pos Ul re; inhisi 
Hand. IMalo's Hook on the liumorlality of thc Soul. 
A drawn Sword on thc Tabte, by hiui. 

Cato. 

It must be so — Plato thou rcason’st well — j 
Else whcnce this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality? 

Or whence this secret dread and inward horror, 
Of failing into nought? Whv shrinks the soul 
Back on herseif, and startles at destruclion? 

’Tis the divinity that stirs within us; 

'Ti9 hcav’n itself that points out an liereafter, 
And intimates etemity to man. 

Eternity! thou pleasing, dreadful thought! 
Through what variety of untried heing, 

Through what new scencs and changes must we 
pass? 

The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before me : 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it i 
Here will I hold. If there’s a power above us 
(And that tliere is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works), he must delight in virtue; 
And that which he delights in must be happy. 
But when, or where? — this World was madc 
for Caesar: 

I’m weary of conjectures — this must end them. 

(Laying bis Hund on Ins Sword.) 
Thus am I doubly arm'd : my death and life, 

My baue and antidote, are both before me. 

This in a moment brings mc to an end; 

But this informs me I shall never die. 

The soul, secur’d in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defics its point 
The stars shall fade away , the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in vears, 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 


Unhurt amid*t tho war of elemonts, 

The wreck of matter, and tlie crusli of worlda. 
What meaua this heaviness that hangs upon me? 
This Icthargv that creeps through all my senses? 
Xature, oppress’d and harrass’d out with care, 
Sinks down to rest. This once 1*11 favour her, 
That my awaken'd soul may take her flight, 
Renew'd in all her strength, and fresh with life, 
An off'ring fit for heav'n. Let guilt or fear 
Disturb man’s rest, Cato knowa neither of them, 
Indifferent in bis choice to slccp or die. 

Enter Portius. 

But, ha! who’s this? my son! Why this intru- 
sion? 

Were m t my orders that I would be private? 
Why am I disobey’d? 

Portius. 

Alas, my father! 

What mcans this sword, this Instrument of death? 
Let me convey it hence. 

Cato. 

Rash youth, forbear! 
Portius. 

Oh, let the pray’rs, th’ entreaties of your friends, 
Their tears, their common danger, wrest it from 
youl 

Cato. 

Wouldst thou betray me? Wouldst thou give 
me up 

A slave, a captive, into Caesars hands? 

Retire, and learu obedience to a father, 

Or know , young man — 

Portius. 

Look not thus sternly on me; 
You know, I'd rather die than disobey you. 

Cato. 

’Tis well ! again l’m master of myself. 

Now, Caesar, let thy troops beset our gates, 

And bar cach avenue ; thy gath’ring fleets 
O’erspread the sea, and stop up cv’ry port; 

Cato shall open to himself a passage, 

And mock thy hopes. — 

Portius (Rnecling.) 

Oh, sir ! forgive your son, 
Whose grief hangs heavy on him. Oh, my father! 
How am I sure it is not the last time 
I e’er shall call you so? Be not displeas’d, 

Oh , be not angry with me whilst I weep, 

And, in the nnguish of my heart, bcseech you 
To quit the dreadful purpose of your soul! 

(Embraciug him.) 
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Cato. 

Tliou hast been evergood and dutiful. 

Weep not, my son, all will be well again; 

The righteous gods, whom I bave sought to 
p lease, 

Will succour Cato, and preserve bis children. 
Portius. 

Yoiir words givo comfort to ray drooping heart. 
Cato. 

Portius, tliou raay’st rely upon my conduct: 

Tliy father will not act what miabecomes bim. 
But go, my son, and see if aught be wanting 
Among thy father’ s friends , see them embark’d, 
And teil rae if tbe winds and seas befriend tbein. 
My soul is quite weigh'd down with care, and asks 
Tbe soft refresbment of a moment’s slecp. 


Marcia. 

Tliougli stern and awful to tbe foes of Rome, 

He is all goodness, Lucia, alwavs mild; 
Compassionatc and gentle to bis friends ; 

Filt'd with domestic tendemess, the best, 

Tbe kindest father; I bave ever fouud bim 
Easy and good, and bounteous to my wishes. 

Lucia. 

'Tis bis consent alone can make us blest. 

But who knows Cato's thoughts? 

Who knows bow yet be mav dispose of Portioa, 
Or bow he bas detormin'd of thyself? 

Marcia. 

Let bim but live, commit the rest to lnav’n. 
Eoler Lucius. 

Lucius. 


Portius. 

My thoughts are more at case, my heart revives — 

[Exil Calo. 


Enler M arcia. 

Oh, Marcia! Oh, my sister, still there's bope 
Our father will not cast away a life 
So ncedful to ns all, and to bis country. 

Ile is retir’d to rest, aml scems to cherish 
Thoughts full of peace. — He has dispatch’d me 
lience 

With Orders that bespeak a mind compos’d, 

And studious for the safety of his friends. 
Marcia, tnke care that none disturb his slumbers. 

[Kxit. 

Marcia. 

Oh, ye immortal powers, that gnard the just, 
Watch round bis couch and soften bis repose, 
Banish bis sorrows, and beealm his soul 
With easy dreams; remember all bis virtues, 
And show mankind that goodness is your care! 

Enler Lucia. 


] Sweet are the slumbers of the virtuous man ! 

Ob, Marcia, I bave seen thy godlike father; 
Same power invisible supports bis soul, 

I And bears it up in all its wonted greatness. 

A kind , refreshing sleep is fallen upon bim : 

[ saw bim stretch’d at ease ; bis fancy lost 
In pleasing dreams; as I drew near his couch, 

Hc smil’d, and cricd, Caesar, tliou canst not 
hurt me. 

Marcia. 

His mind still labours with sorae dreadful thcugLt 
Enler J uba. 

J uba. 

Lucius, the horsemen arc return’d from viewing 
The number, strengtb, and posture of our foes, 
Who uow encamp witliin a short hour’a march; 
On tbe high point of yon bright western tower 
We keil them from afar; the settling sun 
Plays on their shining arms and burnish’d belmets, 
And covers all tbe field with gleams of lire. 


Lucia. 

Wbere is your father, Marcia, wbere is Cato? 


Murcia, ’tis time we should awakc thy father. 
Caesar is still dispos'd to give us terms, 

; And waits at distance tili he hears from Cato. 


Marcia. 

Lucia, speak low, he is rctir'd to rest 
Lucia, I feel a gcntlc dawning bope 
Rise in my soul — We shall be happy still. 

Lucia. 

Alas, I tremble when I think on Cato! 

In every view, in every thought 1 tremble! 
Cato is stern and awful as a god; 

Ile knows not bow to wink at human frailtv, 
Or pardon weakness , that be never feit 


Enler Portius. 

; Portius ; thy looks speak sorae what of importance. 
’ What tiding^ dost thou bring? Methinks I see 
j Unusual gladness sparkle in thy eyes. 

Portius. 

As I was hasting to tbe port, where now 
My father’s friends, impatient for a passage, 
j Accus e tbe ling’ring winds, a sail arriv’d 
From Pompcy’s son, who, tlirough the realms 
of Spain, 
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Calls out for vengeance on his fathor’s doatli, 

And rouses the whole nation up to arms. 

Were Cato at their hcad , onco more might Rome 
Assert her rights, and Claim her liberty. 

(,\ groan is hcuid.) 

But, hark! what mcans that groan? — Oh, 
givo me way, 

And let me fly into my fathcr’s presenco! 

(Exil. 

Lucius. 

Cato, amidst his slumhers, thinks on Rome, 

And, in the wild disorder of his Söul, 

Mourns o’er his country. — Ha ! a socond groan — 
Heav’n guard ua all ! 

Marcia. 

Alas , ’tis not the voicc 
Of ono who sleeps ; ’tis agonizing pain — 

’Tis death is in that sound — 

Re-entrr Portius. 

Portius. 

Oh, sight of woe ! 

Oh, Marcia, what we fear’d is come to pass! 

Cato has fall’n npon bis sword — 

Lucius. 

0 Portius, 

Hide all the horrors of the mournful tale, 

And let us guess the rest. 

Portius. 

I’ve rais'd him up, 

And plac'd him in his chair; wliere, pale and 
faint, 

He gasps for breatli , and as his lifc flows from 
him, 

Demands to see his friends. His servants, 
weeping, 

Obsequious to his order, bear him hither! — 
Marcius. 

Oh , heav’n 1 assist me in this dreadful hour , 
To pay the last sad duties to my father! 

Cato brought on in a Chair. 

Jubn. 

These are thy triumphs, thy exploits, 0 Caesar! 


Lucius. 

Now is Rome fall’n indecdt 
Cato. 

Here set me down — 
Portius, come near me — Are my friends 
cmbark’d? 

Can any thing bc thought of for their Service? 
Wiiilst I yet live, let me not live in vain — 

Oh, Lucius, art thou herc? — Thou art too 
good — 

Let this our fricndship live between our childrcn — 
Make Portius bappy in thy daüghter Lucia. 
Marcia, my dangther — 

Oh, bcnd me forward! — Juba lovcs thce, 
Marcia. 

A Senator of Rotne , while Rome surviv’d, 

Would 110 t have match'd bis daüghter with a 
king — 

But Caesar'» arms have thrown down all dis- 
tinction — 

I’m sick to death — Oh , when shall I get loose 
From this vain World, th’ abode of guilt and 
sorrow ! 

And yet, methinks, a beam of light breaks in 
On my departing soul. Alas , I lear 
l’ve becn too hasty! — Oh, ye powers, that 
search 

The heart of man, and weigh his inmost thoughts, 
If I have done amiss , impute it not — 

The best mav err, but you are good, and — Oh ! — 

IDics. 

Portius. 

There fled the greatest soul that ever warm’d 
A Roman breast: — Oh, Cato! oh, my friend! 
Thy will shall be religiously observ'd. 

But let us bear this awful corpse to Caesar, 

And lay it in his sight, that it inay stand, 

A fcnce betwixt us and the victor’s wrath : 

Cato, though dead, shall still protect his friends. 

From hcnce , let fierce contending nations know, 
What dire effects from civil discord flow : 

’Tis this that shakos our country with alarms, 
And gives up Rome a prey to Roman arms ; 
Produces fraud , and cruclty , and strife, 

And robs the guilty world of Cato’s life. 

[Exeunt. 
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W a 1 1 s. 

Isaac Watts ward 1674 in Southampton, wo sein Vater dissentirender Prediger war, geboren, 
erhielt eine wissenschaftliche Bildung in London und wurde dann selbst Seelsorger einer dissen- 
tirenden Gemeine; seine zarte Constitution zwang ihn jedoch diesem Berufe zu entsagen und Haus- 
genosse seines Freundes Sir Thomas Abney zu werden, bei dem er bis zu seinem am 25. November 
1718 erfolgten Tode verweilte. 

Seine prosaischen und poetischen Werke wurden 1754 zu London von Doddridge heraus- 
gegeben, C Bde in 8. Die Poesieen sind meist religiösen Inhaltes, gesund, natürlich, correct uud 
elegant, aber ohne poetisches Feuer. Am glücklichsten ist er in seinen Divinc Songs for Childreu, 
die noch jetzt in ganz England verbreitet sind und grossen Segen gestiftet haben. 


Love on a Cross and a Throne. 

Now let my faith grow r streng and rife, 

And view my Lord in all his love: 

Look back to hear his dying cries, 

Thcn mount and see his throne above. 

See where he languish’d on the cross; 
Beneath my »ins he groan’d and died; 

See where he sits to plead my cause 
By his almighty Father’s side. 

If I behold his bleeding heart, 

There love in floods of sorrow reigns, 

Ile triumphs o’er the killing smart, 

And buys my pleasuro with his pains. 

Or if I climb th* eterual hills, 

Where the dear Couqueror sits eutliron’d, 

Still in his heart eompassion dwells, 

Near the memorials of his wound. 

How shall a pardon’d rebel show 
How much I love my dying God? 

Lord, here 1 banish ev’iy foe, 

1 hate the sins that cost thy blood. 

I hold no more commerce with hell, 

My dearest lusts shall all depart; 

But let thine image ever dwell 
Stampt as a seal upon my heart. 


False Great n es s. 

Mylo , forbear to call bim blest 
Tbat only boasts a large estate, 

Sbould all the treasures of the west 
Meet, and conspire to make him great. 


I know thy better thoughts , I know 
Thy reason caa't desceud so low. 

Let a broad stream with golden sands 
Througli all his meadows roll, 

He’s but a wretch, with all his lands, 
That wears a uarrow soul. 

He swells amidst his wealtliy störe, 

And proudly poizing where he weighs, 

In his owu scale he fondly lays 
Hugo lieapa of shining orc. 

He spreads the balauee wide to hold 
His manors and his farms 
And cheats the beam with loads of gold 
He hugs between his arras. 

So might the plough-boy climb a tree, 
When Croesus mounts his throne, 

And both .stand up, aiul smile to see 
How long their shadow’s grown. 

Alas ! how vain their faucies be 
To think that shape their owu! 

Thus mingled still with wealth and state, 
Croesus hini9elf can never know, 

His true dimensions and his weight 
Are far inferior to their show. 

Were I so tall to reach the pole, 

Or grasp the ocean with my span, 

1 must be measur’d by my soul : 

The mind’s the Standard of the man. 


Few happy Matches. 

Say, mighty Love, and teach my song, 
To whom thy sweetest joys belong, 

And who the happy pairs, 
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Wliose yicUling hearts and joiuing liands, 
Find blessiugs twisteil with tlieir band«, 

To soften all their carcs. 

Not tlie wild herd of nymphs and swains 
That tlioughtless fly into thy chains, 

As custom leads the way: 

If there be bliss without deaign, 

Ivies and oaks rnay grow and twine, 

And be as blest as they. 

Nor sordid souls of earthly mould, 

Who drawn by kindred cliarms of gold, 

To dull cmbraccs move; 

So two rieh mountains of Peru 
May rush to wealthy inarriugc too, 

And make a world of love. 

Not the mad tribe that hell inspires 
With wanton Haines; those raging tires 
The purer bliss destroy: 

On Aetna’s top let furies wed, 

And sheets of lightning dress the bed, 

T’ improve the buruing joy. 

Nor the dull pairs whose marble forms 
None of the melting passion warms, 

Can lningle hearts and hands: 

Logs of green wood that queneh the coals, 
Are marry’d just like stoic souls, 

With osiers for their bands. 

Not minds of melancholv strain, 

Still silent, or that still complain 
Can the dear bondage hless : 

As well inay heavenly concerts spring 
From two old lutfes with ne’er a string, 

Or none besides the hass. 

Nor can the soft euchnntments hold 
Two jarring souls of angry mould, 

The rugged aud tlie keen : 

Sainson’s young foxes might as well 
In bonds of cheerftil wedloek dwell, 

With firebrands tied between. 

Nor let tlie cruel fetters bind 
A gentle to a savage inind; 

For love abhors the sight : 

Loose the fierce tiger from tlie deer, 

For native rage and native fear 
Rise and furbid delight. 

Two kindred souls alone must mect, 

'Tis friendship makes the bondage sweet, 
Aud feeds their mutual loves ; 


Bright Venus on her rolling throne 
Is drawn by gentlest birds alone, 
And Cupids yoke the doves. 


E a r t h and II e a v e n. 

Hast thou not scen, impatient boy, 

Hast thou not read tlie solemn truth, 

That gray experiencc writes for giddy youth 
On every mortal joy? 

Pleasure must be dash’d with pain : 

And yet, with heedlcss haste, 

The thirsty boy repe&ts the taste, 

Nor hearkens to despair, but tries the bowl agaiu. 
The rills of pleasure never run sincere: 

Earth has no unpolluted spring, 

From the curs'd soil some dangerous taint they 
bear; 

So roses grow on thorns, and honey wears a 
sting. 

In vain we seek a heaven below the sky; 

The world has false but flattering charms: 

Its distant joys show big in our esteem, 

But lessen still as they draw near the eye; 

In our embrace the visions die: 

And when we grasp the airy forms, 

We lose the pleasing dream. 

Earth , with her scenes of gay delight, 

Is but a landscape ruddy drawn, 

With glaring colours, and false light ; 

Distance commends it to the sight, 

For fools to gaze upon; 

But bring the nauseous daubing nigh, 

Coarse and confus’d the hideous flgures lie, 
Dissolve the pleasure, and offend the eye. 

Look up , my soul , pant tow’rd th* cternal hills ; 

Those heavens are fairer than they seem; 
There pleasures all sincere glidc on in crystal 
rills, 

There not a dreg of guilt defiles, 

Nor grief disturbs the stream. 

That Canaan knows uo noxious thing, 

No cursed soil, no tainted spring, 

Nor roses grow on thorns, nor honey wears a 
sting. 
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True Riehes. 

I am not concernM to know 
What to-morrow fate will do; 

’Tis enough that 1 can say, 

IVe possess’d myself to-day: 

Then if haply midnight deatli 
Seize my flesh, and stop my breatb, 
Yet to-morrow I shall be 
Heir to the best part of me. 

Glittering stoncs, and golden things, 
Wealtb and honours that have wings, 
Ever fluttering to be gone, 

I could never eall my own : 

Riehes that the world bestuws, 

She can take, and I can lose; • 

Rut the treasures that are mine 
Lie afar beyond her line. 

When I view my spacious soul, 

And survey myself a whole, 

And enjoy myself alone, 

I’m a kingdom of my own. 

I’ve a migkty part within 
That the world hath never seen, 

Rieh as Eden’s happy ground, 

And with choicer plenty crown’d. 

Ilere on all the shining boughs, 
Knowledge fair and useful grows; 

On the same young tlowery txee 
All the scasons you may see; 

Notions in the bloom of light, 

Just disclosing to the siglit; 

Here are thoughts of larger growth, 
Ripening into solid tmth; 

Fruits retiu’d, of noble taste; 

Seraphs feed on such repast 
Here, in a green and shady grove, 
Streams of pleasure mix with love : 


There beneath the smiling skies 
llills of coutemplation rise: 

Xow upon some shining top 
Angels light, and call me up; 

I rejoice to raise my feet, 

Both rejoice when there we mect. 

There are endless beauties more 
Earth huth no resemblance for; 
Nothing like them round the pole, 
Nothing can describe the soul: 

'Tis a region half unknown, 

That has trOasures of its own, 
More remote from public view 
Than the bowels of Peru; 

Broadcr ’tis , and brigliter far, 
Than the golden ludies are ; 

Ships that traec the watery »tage 
Caunot coast it in an age; 

Harts, or horses, strong and tfeet 
llad they wings to helj» tlieir feet, 
Could not run it half way o’er 
In ten thousand days and more. 
Yet the silly wandering mind, 

Lotli to be too much conlin’d, 
Roves and takes her dailv tours, 
Coasting roui^d her narrow shores, 
Narrow shores of flesh aud sense, 
Picking shells aud pebbles thence: 
Or she sits at fancy's door, 

Calling ahapes and shadows to her 
Foreign visits still receiving, 

And t’ herseif a strangcr living. 
Never, never would sh5 buy 
Indian dust, or Tyrian dye T 
Never trade abroad for more, 

If she saw her native störe; 

If her inward worth werc known, 
She might ever live alone. 


Philips. 


John Philips, Sohn des Archidiakonus Stephen Pliilips, ward 1676 zu Brampton in Oxford- 
shire geboren. Er studirte in Oxford und wollte sich dann den Naturwissenschaften widmen ; 
das Glück jedoch welches sein erstes Gedicht, the splendid Shilling, von dem wir unten ein Bruch- 
stück mittheilen, sogleich bei dessen Erscheinen machte, bewog ihn diesen Vorsatz aufzugeben 
und sich nur mit Poesie zu beschäftigen. Er schrieb noch ein Gedieht auf die Schlacht von 
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Blendheim und ein didactisches Poem Cider. — Ob ein Gedicht Cerealia , das ihm zugeschrieben 
wird auch wirklich von ihm herrühre, ist unentschieden geblieben. Er starb schon 1708 an der 
Schwindsucht zu Hereford, wo er auch begraben wurde, docli erhielt er ein Denkmal in der West- 
minster-Abtei. 

Als didactischer Dichter ist Philips ausgezeichnet; er verbindet mit Eleganz, Correcthcit und v 
Adel der Diction , reiches Wissen , warmes Gefühl und eine anmutliig verschönernde Phantasie. 
Meine Pocsicen erschienen zuerst gesammelt, London 1715 und dann öfter, auch finden sie sich im 
21. Bande der Johnson’schen, im OG. Bande der BeU’ächen und im G. Bande der Andersou’schen 
Sammlung. 


The splendid Shilling. 

Ilappy tlie man who, void of cares and strife, 

In silken or in leatliern purse retains 
A Splendid Shilling ! he nor hears with pain 
New oysters cry'd, nor sighs for cheerfui ale; 
But with liis friends, when nightly mists arise, 
To Juniper’s Magpie, or Town-IIall, repairs, 
Where, raindful of the nyinph wliose wnnton eye 
Transfix’d his soul and kindled amorous Harnes, 
Cloe or Phillis, he each circling glass 
Wished her health, and joy and equal love; 
Mean-while he smokes and laughs at merry tale 
Or pun ambiguous, or couundrum quaint: 

But I, whom griping penury snrrounds 
And hunger, sure attendant upon want, 

With scanty oflals and small acid tiff 
(Wretched repast!) my meagre corpse sustain: 
Then solitary walk, or doze at home 
In gurret vile, and with a wanuing puff 
Regale chill’d fingers ; or from tube as black 
As winter cliimney, or well-polish'd jet 
Exhaie muudungus, ill perfuming scent! 

Not blacker tube, nor of a shorter size, 

Smokes Cambro-Briton (vers’d in pedigree 
Sprung from Cadwallador and Arthur, kings 
Full famous in romantic tale) when he 
O’er many a craggy hilf and harren cliff 
Upon a cargo of fam’d Cestrinn cheesc 
High uver-shadowing rides, with a design 
To vend his wares, or at th’ Arvonian inart 
Or Maridimum, or the ancient town 
Yclep’d Brechinia, or where Vaga’s stream 
Encircles Ariconium, fruitful soil! 

Whence flow nectareous wines that well may vie 
With Massic, Setin, or renown’d Falem. 

Thus while my joyless minutes tedious flow, 
With looks deinure, and silent pace, a Dun, 
Horrible monster ! hated by gods and men 
To my aerial eitadel asccnds ; 

With vocal heel thrice thund'ring at my gate 
With hideous accent thrice he ealls. I know 
The voice ill-boding, and the solemn sound. 

What should I du, or whitlier turn? Amaz'd 
Confounded, to the dark reeess I fly 
Of woodhole : struight my bristling hairs erect 


Thro’ sudden fear; a chilly sweat bedews 
My shudd'ring limbs, and (wonderful to teil!) 
My tongue forgets her facultv of speecli; 

So horrible he seems! His faded brow, 

Intrench’d with many a frown, and conic bcard, 
And spreading band, admir’d by modern saints, 
Disastrous acts forebode : fn his right hand 
Long scrolls of paper solemnly he waves, 

With characters and figures dire inserib’d, 
Grievous to mortal eyes; (ye Gods! avert 
Such plagues from righteous men!) Behiud liim 
stalks 

Another monster, not unlikc liimself, 

Süllen of aspect, by the vulgär call’d 
A Catchpole, wliose polluted hands tho gods 
With force ineredible and magic channs 
First have endu’d: if he his ainple palm 
Should haply on ill-fated shoulder lay 
Of debtor, straight his body, to the touch 
Übscquious, (as whilom knights were wout) 

To some enchanted castle is convey’d, 

Where gates impregnable and eoercive chains 
In durance strict detain him, tili, in form 
Of money, Pallas sets the captive free. 

Be wäre, ye Debtors ! when ye walk beware ! 

Bo circumspect; oft' with insidious ken 
This ca i tiff eye9 your Steps aloof, and oft’ 

Lies perdue in a nook or gloomy cave, 

Prompt to enchant sorae inadvertent wretcli 
With his unhallowed touch. So, (poets sing,) 
Griinalkin, to domcstic vermin sworn 
An cverlasting fo«, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o’er a chinky gap, 
Protending her feil claws, to thoughtless mice 
Sure ruin ; so her di.semboweH’d web 
Arachne, in a hall or kitchen, spreads 
Obvious to vagrant flies : she secret Stands 
Within her woven cell ; the humming prey, 
Regardless of their fate, rush on the toils 
Inextricable, nor will aught avail 
Their arts, or arms, or shapes of lovely huc 
The wasp insidious and the buzzing drone, 

And butterfly, proud of expanded wings 
Distinct with gold, entangled in her snares, 
Uselesä resistance make: with eager strides 
She tow’ring flies to her expected spoils, 
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Then with envenom’d jaws the vital blood 
Drinks of reluctant foea, and to her cave 
Their bulky carcasea triumphant drags. 

So pass my days: but wlien nocturna] shadea 
This world euvelop, and th’ inclement air 
Persuades men to repel ben umbing froste 
With pleasaut wincs and crackling blazc of 
wood, 

Me, lonely sitting, nor tho glimm’ring light 
Of makeweight candle, nor the joyoua talk 
Of loving friend, delights : distress’d, forlorn, 
Amidst the horrors of the tedious night. 

Darkling 1 sigh, and feed with dismal thoughts 


My anxious mind; or sometimesmournful verse 
Indite, and sing of graves and mvrtle shades, 

Or desp’rate ladv near a purling atream, 

Or lover pendent on a willow tree. 

Mean~while I labour with eternal drouglit. 

And restless wish, and rave; my parched throat 
Kinds no rclief, nor heavy eyes repose ; 

But if a sltitnber haplv does invado 
My weary limbs; my fancv’s still nwake 
Thoughtiul of drink, and eager, in a dream 
Tipples imaginarv pots of ale. 

In vain : awake 1 lind the sctlled thirst 
Still gnawing, and the pleasant phantom curse. 


Parnell. 

Thomas Parnell wmrde 1079 in Dublin geboren, erhielt seine wissenschaftliche Bildung 
auf dem Trinity-College seiner Vaterstadt ; trat dann in den geistlichen Stand und bekleidete nach 
einander mehrere Aemter, doch hielt er sich vorzugsweise in London auf, wo ihn der Umgang 
mit Pope, Swift, Gay, u. A. besonders anzog. Nachdem er seine politische Meinung gewechselt, 
jedoch ohne eines günstigen Erfolges sich rUhmen zu können und seine Gattin verloren, ergab er 
sich dem Trünke, der seinen Tod beschleunigte, Er starb 1717 zu Chester auf der Reise nuch 
Irland. 

Parnell’s Gedichte sind von Popo, London 1721 in 8. und von Goldsmith, London 1770 in 
8. herausgegeben worden; ein Bündchen hinterlassener Poesieeu erschienen 1758 zu Dublin. Bei 
Johnson finden sich seine Gedichte im 44., bei Bell im 67. und 78., bei Anderson im 7. Bde. 
Er war besonders glücklich in Liedern, Balladen und Erzählungen, durch amnuthig schaffende 
Phantasie, Eleganz und Correctheit, und sein unten initgctheiltcr Hermit, wird noch jetzt von den 
Engländern sehr geschätzt. Seine schwächsten Leistungen dagegen sind seine biblischen Gemälde. 


The Ilermit. 

Far in a wild, unknown to public view, 

From youth to a ge a reverend hermit grew; 

The moss his bed, the cave his humblc cell, 

His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well; 
Remote from man, with God he pass’d hia days 
Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise. 

A life so sacred, such serene repose, 

Seem’d heaven itself, tili one Suggestion rose — 
That vice should triumph, virtue vice obey ; 

This sprung sorae doubt of Providence’s sway : 
His hopes no more a certain prospect boast, 

And all the tenor of his soul is lost. 


So when a smooth expanse receives imprest 
Calm Nature’s imoge on its walery breast, 

Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 
And skies benenth with answering colours glow; 
But if a stone the gcntle sca divide, 

Swift rutfling circles curl on every side 
And glimmering fragments of a broken sun, 
Banks, trees, and skies , in thick disorder run. 
To clear this doubt, to know the world by 
right, 

To find if books, or swains, report it right, 

(For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 
Whose feet catne waaderiug o’er the nightly dew) 
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He qnits hi» cell ; the pilgrim-staff he bore, 

And fix’d the scallop in bis hat before; 

Then with the sun a rising journev went., 

Sedate to think, and watching each event. 

The morn was wasted in the pathless gras» 

And long and lonesome was the wild to pass; 
Hut when the Southern sun had warm’d the day, 
A youth came posting o’er a Crossing way; 
llis raiment decent, his complexion fair, 

And soft in graceful ringlets wav’d hi» hair. 

Then near approaching, “Fat her, hail! ” he cried; 
And “Hail, m y son!” the reverond sire replicd; 
Words follow’d words, ft-oin question answer 
flow’d, 

And talk of various kind deceiv’d the road; 

Till each with other pleas’d, and lojth to part, 
While in their age tliey difl’er, join in heart. 

Thus Stands an aged elm in ivy bound, 

Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm around. 

Now sunk the sun ; the closing hour of day 
Came onward, mantlcd o’er with sober grey ; 
Nature in silence bid the world rcpose; 

When near the road a stately palace rose : 

There by the moon through ranks of trees they 
pass, 

Whose verdure crown’d their sloping sides of 
grass. 

It chanc’d the noble master of the dorne 
Still made his house the wandcring stranger's 
home: 

Tet still the kindness, from a thirst of praise, 
Prov’d the vain flourisli of expensive ease. 

The pair arrive: the livery’d servants wait; 
Their lord receives them at the pompous gute. 
The table groans with costly piles of food, 

And all is more than hospitably good. 

Then, led to rest, the day’s long toil tliey drown, 
Deep sunk in slecp, and silk, and heaps of down. 

At length ’tis morn, and at the dawn of day, 
Along the wide c&nals the zephyrs play : 

Fresh o’er the gay parterres the breezes creep, 
And shake the« neighbouring wood to banish 
sleep. 

Up rise the guests, obedient «fc the call ; 

An early banquet deck'd the splendid hall; 

Rieh luscious wine a golden goblet grae'd, 

Which the kind master forc’d the gueßts to taste. 
Then pleas’d and tliankful , from the porcli 
they go; 

And, but the landlord, none had cause of woe : 
His cup was vanish’d; for in secret guise 
The younger guest purloin’d the glittering prize. 

As one who spies a serpent in his way, 
Glistening and basking in the summer ray, 
Disordcr’d stops to shun the danger near, 

Then walks with faintnesa on, and looks with 
fear; 


So seem’d the sire, when far upon the road, 

The shining ßpoil his wily partner show’d. 

Ile stopp'd with silence, walk’d with trembling 
heart, 

And much he wish’d, but durst not ask to part : 
Murmuring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard 
Tliat generous actions meet a base reward. 

While thus they pass, the sun his glory 
shrouds, 

The changing skies hang out their säble clouds ; 
A sound in air presag’d approaching rain, 

And beasts to covert send across the plain. 
Wam’d by the signs, the wandcring pair retreat, 
To seek for shelter at a neighbouring seat. 

’Twas built with turrets on a rising ground, 

And strong, and large, and unimprov’d around; 
Its owncr’s temper, tim’rous and severe, 

Unkiud and griping, caus’d a desert there. 

As near the miser’s heavy doors they drew, 
Fierce rising gusts with sudden fury blew; - 
The nimble lightning mix’d with showers began, 
And o’er their heads loud rolling thunders ran. 
Here long they knock, but knock or call in vain, 
Driv’n by tlie wind, and batter’d by the rain. 

At length some pity warm’d the master’s breast, 
(’Twas then his threshold first receiv’d & guest); 
Slow creeking turns the door with jealous care, 
And half he welcomes in the shivering pair: 

One frugal fagot lights the naked walls, 

And nature’s fervour through their limbs recalls: 
Bread of the coarsest sort, with meagre wine, 
(Each hardly granted) serv’d them böth to dine; 
And when the tempest first appear’d to cease, 

A ready warning bid them part in peace. 

With still remark the pondering herrait view’d, 
In one so rieb, a life so poor and rüde; 

“And why should such,“ within himself he 
cried, 

“Lock the lost wealth a thousand want beside?" 
But what new marks of wonder soon take place, 
In every settling feature of his face, 

When from his vest the young companion bore 
That cup, the generous landlord own’d before, 
And paid profusely with the precious bowl 
The stinted kindness of this churlish soul ! 

But now the clouds in airy tumult fly ; 

The sun emerging opes an azure sky; 

A fresher green the smelling leaves display, 

And, glittering as they tremble, cheer the day : 
The weather courts them fVom the poor retreat, 
And the glad master bolts the wary gate. 

While hence they walk , the pilgrim’s bosom 
wrought 

With all the traval of uncertain thought; 

His partner’s acta without their cause appear, 
’Twas there a vice, and seem’d a madness here: 
Detesting that, and pitying this, he goes, 
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Lost and confonnded with the various shows. 
Now night’s dim shades again involve the 
sky, 

Again the Wanderers want a place to lie; 

Again they searcli, and find a lodging nigh, 

The soll improv'd around, the mansion neat, 

And neither poorly low, nor idly great : 

It aeeui’d to speak its mastcr’s turn of mind, 
Content, and not to praise, but virtue kind. 

Hitlier the walkers turn with weary feet, 

Then bless the mansion, and the master greet: 
Their grecting fair bestow’d with modest guise, 
The courteous master hears, and tlius replies: | 

“Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 

To him who gives us all I yicld a part ; • 

From him vou come, for him accept it here 
A frank and sober, morc tlian costly clieer.” 

He spoke, and bid the welcome table spread, 

Then talk’d of virtue tili the time of bed, 

When the grave household round bis hall repair. 
Warn’d by a bell , and closc the hours with 
praycr. 

At length the world, renew’d by calm repose, 
Was strong for toil, the dappled morn arosc; 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near the clos’d cradle wliere an infant slept, 

And writh’d bis neck : the landlord's little pride, 
O stränge returu ! grew black , and gasp’d , and 
died. 

Horror of horrors! what! bis only son? 

How look’d our hermit when the fact was done ! 
Not hell, though hell’« black jaws in sunder part, 
And breathe blue lire, could moro assault his 
heart. 

Confus’d and struck with silence at the deed, 
He flies, but trembling, fails to tly with speed. 
His steps the youth pursues; the country lay 
Perplex’d with roads, a servant show’d the way: 
A river cross’d the path; the passage o’cr 
Was nice to find; the servant trod before; 

Long arrns of oaks an open bridge supplied, 

And deep the waves beneath tho bending glide. 
The youth, who seem'd to watch a time to sin, 
Approach’d the careless guide, and thrust him in ; 
Plunging he falls, and rising litis bis head, 

Then flashing tums, and sinks among the dead. 
Wild sparkling rage inflames the father’s 
eyes, 

He bursts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 
“Detested wretch!” — But scarce his Speech 
began, 

When the stränge partner seem’d no longerman: 
His youthful face grew more serenely sweet; 

His robe tum’d white, and flow’d upon his feet; 
Fair rounds of radiant points invest his hair; 
Celestial odours breathe through purpled air; 

And wings, whoee colours glltter’d on the day, 
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Wide at his back their gradual plumes display. 
The form ethereal hurst upon his sight. 

And mores in all the majesty of light. 

Though loud at first the pilgrim’s passion 
grew, 

Sudden he gax d, and wist not what to do 
Surprisc in secret chains his words snspends, 
And in a calm his scttling temper ends. 

But silence here the beauteous angel broke 
(The voice of nmsic ravish’d as he spoke.) 

“Thy praycr, thy praise, thy life to vice un- 
known, 

In sweet mcuiorinl risc before the throne: 

These charms success in our bright region find, 
And force an ange! down, to calm thy mind ; 

For thi 8, coimnission’d, I forsook the sky ; — 
Nay, cease to knecl — thy fellow-servant I. 
“Then know the truth of government divine, 

And let thesc scruplcs bc no longer thine. 

“The Maker jus tly claims that world he made, 

In this the right of Providence is laid; 

Its sacred tnajesty through all depends 
On using second means to work his ende. 

’Tis tlius, withdrawn in state from human eye, 
The power exerts his attributes on high, 

Your actions uscs, nor Controls your will, 

And bid 8 the doubting sons of men be still. 
“What stränge events can strike with more 
ß ur prise, 

Than those which lalely struck thy woudering 
eyes ? 

Yet, taught by these, confess th’ Almighty just, 
And where you can’t unriddle, leani to trust! 

“The great vain mau, who far’d on costly food, 
Whose life was too luxurious to bc good ; 

Who made his ivory Stands with goblets shine, 
And forc'd his guests to morning draughts of 
wine, 

Ilas, with the cup, tho graceless custom lost, 

And still he welcomes, but. with less of cost. 
“The mean, suspicious wretch, wlioso bolted 
door 

Ne’er mov’d in duty to the wandering poor; 

With him 1 left the cup, to tcach his mind 
That Hcaven can bless, if mortals will be kind 
Conscious of wantiug worth, he views the bowl, 
And feels compassion touch his grateful soul. 

Th us artiats mell tho sulleu ore of lead, 

With heaping coals of fire upon its head ; 

In the kind warinth the metal learns to glow, 
And loose from dross the silver runs below. 

I “Long had our pious friend in virtue trod, 

But now the chiid half-wean’d his heart from 
God; 

' (Child of his age) for him he liv’d in pain, 

And measur'd back his steps to earth again. 

To what exceeses had his dotage run? 
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Bat God to MY6 the fnthcr, took the son. 

To all but thee, in fite he seem’d to go, 

(And ’twas my ministry to deal the blow,) 

The poor fond parent, humbled in the dost, 

Now nwns in tears the punishment was just. 

“But now had all his fortune feit a wrack, 
Had that false servant sped in safety back ; 

This night bis treasur’d heaps he rneant to steal, 
And what a fund of charity wonld fail ! 

Thus Heaven instructs thy raind : this trial o'er, 
Depart in peace, resign, and sin no raore.” 

On ßounding pinions here the yonth withdrew, 
The sage stood wondering as the seraph tlew. 
Thus look’d Elisha when, to mount un high, 

His master took the chariot of the sky; 

The fiery pomp ascending left to view; 

The prophet gaz’d. and wish’d to follow too. 

The bending hermit here a prayer begun, 
“Lord! as in heaven, on earth thy will bedone.” 
Then gladly t urning sought his ancient place, 
And pass’d a life of piety and peace. 


Song. 

When thy beauty appears 
In its graces and airs, 

All bright as an angel new dropt from the sky, 
At distance I gaze, and am awM by my fears, 

So strangely vou dazzle my eye ! 

But when without art 

Your kind thoughts you impart, 

When your love runs in blushes through every 
vein ; 

When it darta from your eyes, when it pants in 
. your heart, 

Then I know you’re a woman again. 

“There’s a passion and pridn 
“In our sex (she replied) 

“And thus (might I gratify both) I would do 
“Still an angel appear to each lover beside, 

“But still be a woman to you/' 


¥ o u n g. 


Edward Young ward im Juni 1681 zu Upbam bei Winchester geboren, wo sein Tater, der 
ganz dieselben Namen führte, als Geistlicher lebte. Er erhielt seine Bildung auf der hohen Schule 
zu Winchester und studirte dann zu Oxford, wo er 1719 Doctor der Rechte wurde. Hierauf lebte 
er eine Zeitlang als Erzieher des Lord Burleigh im Hause des Grafen von Exeter und ging dann 
nach London, wo er sich mit poetischen Arbeiten beschäftigte und um einen Sitz im Unterhause 
bewarb, aber nicht gewählt wurde. So erreichte er sein fünfzigstes Jahr und trat nun in den 
geistlichen Stand über. Georg II. machte ihn zu seinem Hofcaplan ; ein Bisthum auf das er sicher 
rechnete, ward ihm aber nicht zu Theil. Häusliche Leiden trübten den Rest seines Lebens, waren 
jedoch die Quelle seiner berühmtesten Dichtung, der Nachtgedanken, dem er nur noch ein grösse- 
res Gedicht, Resignation betitelt, folgen Hess. Er starb im April 1765. 

Young« sämmtlichc Werke erschienen zuerst London 1757 in 4. und öfterer; eine sehr gute 
Ausgabe derselben ist die von 1760 (London 6 Bde. in 8.). Sie enthalten ausser den Nachtge- 
danken und der Resignation noch sieben Satyren auf die Ruhmsucht, mehrere Tragödien , lyrische 
Poesieen u. A. m. Ausser den Night Thoughts hat sich seine Tragödie Revenge am Längsten im 
Andenken erhalten. 

Gedankenfülle und Tiefe, Reichthum der Anschauung von Welt und Leben, Kraft und Herr- 
schaft über Sprache und Form sind die vorzllgUchsten Eigenschaften dieses bedeutenden Dichters, 
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welche am Wirksamen und Glänzendsten in seinen Nachtgedanken hervortreten; aber er ist nicht 
immer frei von Gesuchtheit und Künsteln, von Einseitigkeit und Unverständlichkeit Seine Zeit 
und die nächstfolgende haben ihn überschützt, was vorzüglich aus dem Gegensatz sich entwickelte, 
den seine poetischen Klagen zu der damals vorwaltenden leichtern Auffassung und Behandlung 
des Lebens bildeten. Seine Poesie ist trotz allen ihren grossen Vorzügen doch nur ein Gemisch 
von wirklich dichterischen Elementen, abstracten in das Gebiet der Philosophie gehörenden ReHec- 
tionen und rhetorischem Schmuck. Die meiste Anlage hatte er unbedingt für die Satyrc. 


Select Passages 

from the Complaint; or Night Thoughts. 

Procrastination is the thief of time ; 

Year after year it steals, tili all are fied, 

And to the mercies of a momeut leaves 
The vast concems of an eternal scene. 

If not so frequent, would not this he stränge V 
That. ’tis so frequent, this is stranger still. 

Of man's miraculous mistakes, this bears 
The palm, “That all men are about to live,” 

For ever on the brink of being born. 

All pay themselves the compliment to think 
They one day shall not drivel : and their pride 
On this reversion takes up ready praise; 

At least, their own; their future selves applaud: 
How excellent that lifo they ne’er will lead! 
Time lodg’d in their own hands in folly’s vails ; 
That lodg’d in fate’s, to wisdom they consign; 
The thing they can't but purpose , they post- 
pone ; 

'Tis not in folly, not to scorn a fool ; 

And scarce in human wisdom, to do more. 

All promi8e is poor diiatory man, 

And that through every stage; when young, 
indeed, 

In full content we, sometimes, nobly rest, 
Unauxious for ourselves; and only wish, 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 

At thirty man suspects bimself a fool ; 

Knows it at forty, and refonns bis plan ; 

At fifty chides bis infamous delay, 

Pushes bis prudent purpose to resolve; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 
Resolves; and re-solves; then dies the same. 

And why? Because he thinks himself iin- 
mortal. 

All men tbink all men mortal, but themselves; 
Themselves, wheu some alarining shock of fate 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden 
dread ; 

But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Soon close; where, past the shaft, no trace is 
found. 

Retiro; the world shut out; — thy thoughts call 
home ; — 

Imagination's airv wing repress ; — 

Lock up thy senses; — let no passion stir; — 


Wake all to reason ; — let her reign alone ; 

Then , in thy soul’s deep Bilence, and the depth , 
Of Nature’s silence, midnight, thus inquire, 

As 1 have done ; and shall inquire no more. 

In Nature’s chunnel, thus the questious ran: — 
“What am I? and from whence? — I nothing 
know 

But that I am ; and, since I am, conclude 
Something eternal : had there e’cr beeil nought, 
Nought still had beeil; eternal there must be. — 
But what eternal? — Why not human raceV 
And Adam' s ancestors without an end? — 

That ’s hard to bc conceiv’d, since every link 
Of that loug-cliain'd succession is so frail. 

Can every part depend, and not the whole ? 

Yet grant it true; new difliculties rise; 

I’m still quite out at sea ; nur see the ahore. 
Whence Eartli, and these bright orbs? — Eter- 
nal too? 

Grant matter was eternal ; still these orbs 
Would wallt some other father ; — much design 
Is seen in all their motions, all their makes; 
Design implies intelligencc, and art; 

That can’t be from themselves - — or man : that art 
Man scarce can comprchend, could man bestow? 
And nothing greater yet allow’d than man. — 
Who, motion, foreign to the smallest grain, 

Shot through vast masses of enorinous weight ? 
Who bid brüte matter’s restive lump assume 
Such various forms, aml gave it wings to fly ? 

Has matter innate motion? then cach atom, 

Asserting its indisputable right 

To dance, would form an universe of dust: 

|IIas matter none? Then whence these glorious 
forms 

And boundless tlights, from shapeless, and re- 
pos’d ? 

Has matter more than motion ? has it thought, 
Judgment, and genius? is it deeply lcarn’d 
In mathematics ? Has it fram’d such laws, 

Wbich but to guess, a Newton made immortal? 

If so, how each sage atom laughs at me, 

Who think a clod inferior to a man ! 

If art* to form ; and counsel, to conduct ; 

And that with greater far than human sfcill, 
Resides not in each block ; — a Godhead reigns. 

Our dying friends come o’er us like a cloud, 

To damp our brainlcss ardours; and abate 
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That glare of life which often blind» the wise. 
Our dying friends are pioneers, tor smooth 
Our rugged pass to death ; tu breath those bars 
Of terror and abhorrence Nature throws 
Cross our obstructed way; and, thua to make 
Welcome, as safe, our port from every storm. 
Each friend by fate snalcli’d from us, is a pluine 
Pluck’d from the wing df human vanity, 

Which makes us stoop from our atrial heights, 
And dampt with omen of our own decease, 

On drooping pinions of ambition lower'd, 

Just skim earth’s surface, ere we break it up, 
O'er putrid earth to scratch a little dust, 

^nd save the world a nuisance. Smitten flriends 
Are angels sent on errands full of love; 

For us they languish, and for us they die: 

And shall they languish, shall they die, in vain ? 
Ungrateful, shall we grieve their hovering shades 
Which wait the revolution in our hearts? 

Shall we distjpin their silent, soft address; 

Their posthumous advice, and pious prayer ? 
Senseless, as herds that graze their hallow’d 
graves ; 

Tread under foot their agonies and groans; 
Frustrate their anguish, and destroy their deaths? 

“Is virtue, then, and piety the snme?” 

No; piety is more; ’tis virtue's source; 

Mother of every worth, as that of joy. 

Men of the world this doctrine ill digest: 

They smile at piety ; yct boast aloud 
Good-will to men; nor know they strive to part 
What nature joins; and thus confute themselves. 
With piety begins all good on earth; 

’Tis the first-born of rationality. 

Conscience, her first law broken, wounded lies; 
Enfeebled, lifeless, impotent to good; 

A feign’d affection bounds her utmost power. 
Some we can’t love , but for the Almighty's sake ; 
A foe to God was ne’er true friend to man ; 

Some sinister intent talnts all he does; 

And, in bis kindest actions, he’s unkind. 

On piety, humanity is built; 

And on humanity, much bappiness ; 


And yet still more on piety *taelf. 

A soul in commerce with her God is heaven ; 
Feels not the tumults and the sbocks of life; 

The whirls of passions, and the strokos of heart. 
A Deity believ’d, is joy begun; 

A Deity ador’d, is joy advanc'd; 

A Deity belov’d, is joy matur’d. 

Each branch of piety delight inspires ; 

Faith builds a bridge from this world to the next, 
O’er death’s dark gulf, and all its horror hides ; 
Fraise , the sweet exhalation of our joy, 

That joy exalts, and makes it sweeter still ; 
Prayer ardent opens heaven, lets down a stream 
Of glory on the consecrated hour 
Of man, in andience with the Deity. 

Who worships the great God, that instant joins 
The first in heaven, and sets his foot on hell. 
Thus, darknesfl aiding intellectual light, 

And sacred silence whispering truths divine, 

And truths divine, Converting pain to peace, 

My song the midnight raven has outwing’d, 

And shot, ambitious of unbounded scenes, 
Beyond the flaming limits of the world, 

Her gloomy flight. But what avails the fliglit 
Of fancy, when our hearts remoin below ? 

Virtue abounds in flatteries and foes; 

’Tis pride to praiso lier; penance to perfonn. 

To more than words, to more than worth of 
tongue 

Lorenzo! rise, at this auspieious hour; 

An hour, when Heaven ’s most intimate with 
man; 

When, like a falling star, the ray divine 
Glides swift into the bosom of the just; 

And just are all, determin’d to reclaim; 

Which sets that title high within tliy reach. 
Awake, then: thy Philander calls: awake! 

Thou, who shalt wake, when the creation sleeps : 
When, like a taper, all Ihese suns expire ; 

When Time, like him of Gaza in his wratb, 
Plucking the pillars that Support the world, 

In Nature’s ample ruins lies entomb’d ; 

And midnight, universal midnight! reigns. 
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Tickell. 

Thomas Tickell, Sohn eines Geistlichen ward 1686 zu Bridekirk in Cumberlnnd geboren, 
studirte in Oxford und ward durch Addison’s Vermittelung, dessen vertrauter Freund er war, 
Unter-Staatssccretair, später aber Secretair der Lords Justices of Ireland, ein Amt, das er bis zu 
seinem 1740 erfolgten Tode bekleidete. 

Seine Schriften erschienen zuerst gesammelt unter dem Titel Miscellaneous Works, London 
1753, 3 Bde. in 12.; seine Poesieen linden sich auch im 26. Bande der Johnson’schen, im 73. der 
BeU’schen und im 8. der Anderson’schen Sammlung. Natürliches Gefühl und Wärme sind ihm 
eigen, und weisen ihm daher einen höheren Bang an , als ihn die vielen Convenienzpoeten seiner 
Zeit verdienen. Am Gelungensten sind seine Balladen und seine Elegie auf Addison's Tod. Als 
Prosaist zeigte er sich correct und geistreich in seinen Beiträgen zum Spectator , an welcher Zeit- 
schrift er lebhaften Antheil nahm. 


Colin and Lucy. 

A ßallad. 

Of Leinster, fam’d for maidens fair 
Bright Lucy was the grace ; 

Nor e'er did Liffy’s limpid stream 
Redect so sweet a face : 

Till luckless love, and pining care, 
Impair ’d her rosy hue, 

Her coral Ups, and damask cheeks, 
And eyes of glossy blue. 

Oh 1 have you seen a Uly pale, 

When beating rains descend? 

So droop'd the slow-consuming maid, 
Her life now near its end. 

By Lucy wam’d, of flattering swains 
Take hecd, ye easy fair: 

Of vengeance due to broken vows, 

Ye peijur’d swains, beware. 

Tree timea, all in the dead of night, 

A bell was heard to ring; 

And shrieking at her window thrice, 
The raven flapp’d his wing. 

Too well the love-lom maiden knew 
The solemn boding sonnd; 

And thus, in dying words, bespoke 
The virgins weeping round: 

“I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says, I must not stay; 

I see a hand you cannot see, 

Which beckons me away. 

By a false heart, and broken vows, 

Tn early youth 1 die : 

Was I to blame, becauae his bride 
Was thrice as rieh as I? 


“Ah, CoUn ! give not her tliy vows, 

Vows due to me alone: 

Nor thou, fond maid, receive his kiss, 

Nor think him all thy own, 

To-morrow, in the church to wed, 

Impatient, both prepare! 

But know, fond maid ; and know, false man, 
That Lucy will be there ! 


“Then bear my corse, my comrades, bear, 
This bridegroom blitze to meet, 

He in his wedding-trim so gay, 

I in my winding-sheet.” 

She spoke, sho died, her corse was borne 
The bridegroom blitlie to meet, 

He in his wedding-trim so gay 
She in her winding-sheet. 

Then what were peijur’d Colin’s thoughts ? 

How were these nuptials kept? 

The bridesmen flock ’d round Lucy dead, 
And all the village wept. 

Confusion, shame, remorse, despair, 

At onoe his bosom swell : 

The damps of death bedew’d his brow, 

He shook, he groan’d, he feil. 

From the vain bride, all, bride no more ! 

The varying crimson fled, 

When, Stretch ’d before her rival's corse, 

She saw her husband dead: 

Then to his Lucy’a new-made grave, 
Convey’d by trembling swains, 

One mould with her, beneath one sod, 

For ever he remains. 
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Oft at this grave, the constant hind 
And pligkted maid are seen; 

With garlnnds gay, and true-love knots, 
They deck the sacred green : 


But, swain fors.worn, whoe’er thou art, 
This hallow’d spot forbear; 
Remember Colin’s dreadful fate, 

And fear to meet him there. 


Rarnsa y. 


Allan Ramsay, der erste schottische Dichter, dessen in dem Dialect seiner Heimath geschrie- 
bene Poesieen, besonders sein Schäferspiel: The Gentle Shepherd sich über ganz Grossbritannien 
verbreiteten und klassische Geltung erlangten, ward 1686 im Kirchspiel von Crawford Moor in 
Lanarkshire, wo sein Vater als Bergmann lebte, geboren, kam zu einem Perrückenmacher in die 
Lehre und liess sich später als Buchhändler in Edinburg nieder, wo er die erste Leihbibliothek 
für Schottland gründete. Nachdem er mehrere Altschottische Gedichte, welche selten geworden, 
herausgegeben, trat er 1721 mit eigenen Poesieen auf, denen 1726 sein Gentle Shepherd folgte, 
der ihm grossen und allgemeinen Ruhm erwarb. Er starb 1758. 

Ramsay’s übrige Gedichte sind ziemlich vergessen, sein Schäferspiel aber, sowie seine beiden 
Sammlungen altschottischer Balladen, The Tea-table Miscellany und The Evergreen, in welchen 
sich auch manches Lied von ihm befindet, welches das Volk sich zu eigen machte, werden sich 
erhalten, so lange es freunde schottischer Muse giebt. Anmuth, Natürlichkeit, warmes Gefühl 
und Leichtigkeit der Behandlung zeichnen ihn aus. Der Inhalt des Schäferspiels ist einfach : die 
Handlung trägt sich in den Pentland Hügeln bei Edinburg zu und behandelt die Liebe eines 
Schäfers Patie und einer Schäferin Peggy. Der Erstere ist der Sohn eines Verbannten, welcher 
mit Gut und Geld beladen zurückkommt, ihn erkennt und von ihm verlangt, eine Vornehmere zur 
Frau zu wählen. Der junge Mann kann sich nicht dazu entschliessen ; es offenbart sich aber zu- 
letzt, dass seine Geliebte ein Findling, auch von gutem Herkommen ist, und nun endet Alles in 
Frieden und Freude. 


Select Passages from: 

The Gentle Shepherd. 

p eggy. 

0 Patie, let me gang, I mauna stay; 

We’re baith cry’d harne, and Jenny she’s away. 

Patie. 

Fm laith to part sae soon; now we’re alane, 

And Roger he’s away wi’ Jenny gane; 

They’re as content, for aught I bear or see, 

To be alane themselves, Ijudge, as we. 

Here, where primroses thickest paint the green, 
Hard by this little bumie let us lean : 

Hark! how the lav’rocks chant aboon our heads, 
How saft tlje westlin winds sough through the 
reeds 1 


Peggy- 

The scented meadows — birds — and healthy 
breeze, 

For aught I ken, may mair than Peggy please. 
Patie. 

Ye wrang me sair, to doubt my being kiud; 

In speaking sae, ye ca’ me dull and blind, 

Gif I could fancy aught’s sae sweet or fair 
As my sweet Meg, or wortky of my care. 

Thy breath is sweeter than the sweetest brier, 
Thy check and breast the finest Üow’rs appear: 
Thy words excel the maist delightfu’ notes 
That warble through the merle or mavis’ throats : 
With thee I tont nae flowers that busk the field, 
Or ripest berries that our mountains yield : 

The sweetest firuits that hing upon the tree 
Ar far inferior to a kiss of thee. 
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Peggy. 

But Patrick for some w ick cd and inay fleech, 
And lambs should tremble when the luxes preach. 
I darenu stay; — ye joker, let me gang; 

Anitlier lass may gar ye change your sang ; 

Your thouglits may Hit, and I may thole the 
wrang. 

Patie. 

Sooner a mother shall her fondness drap, 

And wrang the baim sits smiling on her lap: 

The sun shall change, the moon to change shall 
cease, 

The galt« to clim, — the sheep to yield the fleece, 
Ere ought by me be either said or done, 

Shall skaitli our luve ; I swear by a’aboon. 

Peggy. 

Then keep youraith — but mony lads will swear, 
And be mansworn to twa in half a year: 

Now ] believe ye like me wonder weel ; 

But if a fairer face your heart shou’d stcal, 

Your Meg, forsakei), bootleas might relate 
How she was dauted anes by faithless Pate. 

Patie. 

I’m sure I canna change, ye needna fear, 

Tho* we’re but young, I’ve loo’d you mony a 
year : 

I mind it weel, when thou cou’dst hardly gang. 
Or lisp out words, I choos’d ye frae the tlirang 
Of a’ the bairns, and led thee by the hund, 

Aft to the tatiry know or rashy stranil; 

Thou smiling by my side, — 1 took delight 
To pou the rashes greeu wi’ root’s sae white, 

Of which, as weel as my young fancy cou’d, 

For thee I plet tho flow’ry beit and snood. 

Peggy. 

When first thou gade wi’ shepherds to the hill, 
And I to milk the ew» first try’d my skill, 

To beor the leglen was nae toil to me, 

When at the bught at ev’n I met wi’ thee. 

Patie. 

When corns grew yellow, and the hether-bclls 
Bloom’d bonny on the muir and rising felis, 

Nae birns, or briers, or whins, e*er tronbled me, 
Gif I cou’d find blae berries ripe for thee. 

Peggy. 

When thou didst wrestle, run, or putt the stane, 
And wan the dny, my heart was fiightering fain: 
At a’ these sports thou still gave joy to me; 

For nane can wrestle, run, or putt wi* thee. 


Patie. 

Jenny sings saft the “Broom of Cowden knows,” 
And liosie lilts the “Milking of the ews;” 
There’s nane, like Nancy, “Jenny Nettles“ sings: 
At turns in “Maggy Lawder,’’ Marion diugs: 

But when my Peggy sings wi’ sweeter skill 
The “Boatman" or the “Lass of Patie's Mill," 

It is a thousand timcs mair sweet to me; 

Tho’ they sing weel, tliey canna sing like thee. 

* * 

* 

Patie. 

Wert thou a giglet gawky like the lave, 

Tliat little better than our nowt behave, 

At naught tliey’ II ferly, senseless talea believe, 

Be blytli for silly hechte, for trilles grieve — 
i Sic ne'er cou’d win my heart, that kenna how 
Either to keep a pme, or yet prove trne : 

Hut thou in better sense, without a fiaw, 

As in thy beautv, far excels them a\ 

Continue kind, and a’ my care shall be, 

IIow to contrive what pleasing is for thee. 

Peggy. 

Agreed; — but harken, yon’s auld aunty’s cry, 

I ken they’U wonder what can make us stay. 

Patie. 

And let tbcm ferly - — now a kindly kiss, 

Or five score good anes wadna be amiss ; 

And syne we’ll sing the sang wi’ tuiiefu’ glee, 
That 1 madc up last owk on you and me. 

Peggy. 

Sing first, syne claim your hyre — 

♦ * 

♦ 

Patie. 

— My Peggy, why in tears ? 

Smile as ye wont, allow nae room for fcars: 

Tho’ l’m nae mair a shepherd, yet I’m thino 

Peggy. 

I dare not think sae high — I now repine 
At the unhappy chance that made not me 
A gentle match, or still a herd kept thee. 

Wha can, witbonten pain, see frae the coast, 

The ship that bears his a’ like to be lost? 

Like to be carried by some rever’s hand 
Far frae his wishes to some distant land. 

Patie. 

Ne’er quarrel fate, whilst it wi* me remains 
To raise thee up, or still attend these plains. 
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My father has forbid onr loves, I own : 

But love's superior to a parent’s frown : 

I falsehood hat«: comekiss thy'cares away: 

I ken to love as weel as to obey. 

Sir WiUiam’s generous; leave the task to me 
To mak »trict duty and true love agree. 

Peggy 

Speak on! speak ever thus, and still my grief; 
But short 1 dare to hope the fond relief; 

New thoughts a gentler face will soon inspire, 
That wi’ nice airs swims round in silk attirc ; 
Theu I ! poor me ! — wi' sighs may ban my fate, 
When the young laird’s nae mair my beartsome 
Pate. 

Nae mair again to hear sweet tules exprest, 

By the blyth shepherd that excell'd the rcst. 

Nae mair be envied by the tattling gang, 

When Patie kiss'd me, when I danc’d orsang; 
Nae mair, alake! we’ll ou the meadow play, 

And rin half breathless round the rucks of liay, 
As alt times I hae fled from thee right fain, 

And fawn on purpose that I might be tane : 

Nae mair around the foggy know Pli creep 
To watch and Stare upon thee, while asleep. 

But hear myvow -*twill helptogivemccase, — 
May sudden death, or deadly sair disease 
And warst of ills attend my wretched life ! 

If e’er to ane but you I be a wife. 


Patie. 

Sure heaven approves — and be assur’d of rae, 
111 ne’er gang back o* what Pve sworn to thee : 
And time, tho’ time maun interpose a while, 

And 1 maun leave my Peggy and this isle, 

Yet time, nor distance, nor the fairest face, 

If there’s a fairer, e’cr shall tili thy place. 

I’d hate my rising fortune should it move 
The fair foundation of our faithfu’ love. 

If at my feet were crowns and sceptres laid, 

To bribe my soul frae thee, delightfu' inaid, 

For thee l’d soon leave these inferior things 
To sic as hae the patience to be kings. — 
Wherefore that tear? believe, and ca Im thy mind. 

Peggy. 

I greet for joy, to hear my words sae kind; 
Wien hopes were sunk , and nought but mirk 
despair, 

Made me tliink life was little worth my care : 

My heart was like to burst ; but now I see 
Thy gen’rous thoughts will save thy love for me : 
Wi’ patience then , III wait each wlieeling yoar, 
Hope time away, tili thou wi’ joy appear; 

And all the while 111 study gentler chartus 
To make me fitter for my travler’s arms. 


Pope. 

Alexander Pope, der Sohn eines Linnenliändlers , welcher genau denselben Namen führte, 
ward am 22. Mai 1688 zu London geboren. Verwachsen und kränklich ward er auf dem Laude 
erzogen, da sein Vater katholischer Confession, nach dem Falle der Stuarts London gänzlich ver- 
lies». Der junge Pope war meist sein eigener Lehrer und zeichnete sich bereits so früh durch seine 
poetischen Leistungen aus, dass er schon einen bedeutenden dichterischen Ruf hatte, ehe er noch 
sein fünfundzwanzigstes Jahr überschritten. Er lebte nur poetischen Beschäftigungen und nament- 
lich trug ihm seine Uebersetzung des Homer so viel ein, dass er sich in vollkommener Unab- 
hängigkeit befand und sich ein Landhaus in Twickenliant erstand, wo er den Rest seiner Tage 
gras stentheils zubrachte. Er starb am 30. Mai 1744. 

Der Tod Überraschte Pope bei der Herausgabe seiner säramtlichen Werke, welche von Dr. 
Warburton besorgt wurde. Die erste Auflage erschien London 1761. 9Bde in 8., und ward später 
vielfach wiederholt unter den Bemühungen Anderer wie z. B. Warton, Ruffhead u. s. w. Die beste 
Edition ist die von W. Lesle Bowles, London 1806. An poetischen Schriften enthalten sie Hirten- 
gedichte (Pastorais), didactische Gedichte (Essay on Criticism, Essay on Man), ein komisches Epos 
the Rape of the Lock, ein satyrisches Gedicht the Dundad, Oden, Herolden (unter denen Heloisens 
Brief an Abälard, die berühmtest«), kleinere lyrische Gedichte, Batyren, AUegorieeu, UeVer- 
Setzungen u. A. m. 
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Pop« Übte auf die Geschmacksrichtung seiner Zeit einen ausserordentlichen Einfiuss aus; 
er versuchte sich in fast allen Gattungen der Poesie und stellte hier Überall Muster für die äussere 
Behandlung auf, aber ein wahrer Dichter war er doch nicht. Was sich durch scharfen und helleu 
Verstand, durch glückliche Combination, durch seltene Herrschaft Uber Form, Sprache und Klang, 
durch glänzenden Witz und Correctheit erreichen lässt, das hat er vollkommen erreicht; dagegen 
war aber arm an Phantasie, wahrem und tiefem Gefühl und an eigentlich poetischer Production»* 
kraft. Seine Leistungen sind Erzeugnisse des Fleisses und des Verstandes , aber fast nie der Be- 
geisterung. Am Glücklichsten ist er daher auch im Lehrgedicht und in der Satyre. Auch als 
Prosaiker zeichnete er sich durch Klarheit, Correctheit und Wohllaut ebenfalls höchst vor- 
theilhaft aus. 


Extract from Pope’s Essay on Man. 

Heaven from alt creatures hides the book ofFate, 
All but the page prescrib'd, their present state: 
From brutes whatmcn, from raen what spirits 
know: 

Or who could suffer being herc below? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
llud he thy reason, would he skip and play? 
Pleas’d to the last, he crops the flowcry food. 
And licks the hand just rais’d to shed bis blood. 
Oh blindneas to the future! kindly given, 

That each may fill the circle inark’d by Heaven : 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 

Atoms or Systems into ruin hurl’d, 

And now a bubble hurst , and now a world. 

Hope humbly thcn; with trembling pinions 
soar, 

Wait the great teacher, Death; and God adore. 
What future bliss , he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 

Hope springs etemal in the human breast: 

Man never Is, but always to be blest; 

The soul , uneasy , and confined from home, 

Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

Lo , the poor Indian ! whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds , or hears him in the wind ; 
His soul proud Science never taught to stray 
Kar as the solar walk, or milky way; 

Yet simple Nature to his hope has given, 

Beliind the cloud-topt hill, an Uumbler heaven; 
Some safer world in depths of woods embrae'd, 
Some happier island in the wateiy waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land be- 
hold, 

No fiends torment, uo Christians thirst for gold. 
To be , Contents bis natural desire, 

He asks uo angel’s wing, no serapb’s fire; 

But tliinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog slmll bcar him Company. 

Go, wiser thou! and in thy scole of sense, 
Weigh thy opinion ogainst Providence; 

Call imperfection what thou fandest such ; 

Say, Leie he girea too little, therc tvv muck; i 


Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust, 

Yet say, if man’* unhappy, God's unjust; 

If man alone engross not Heaven’s high care, 
Alone made perfect liere, iminortal there; 
Snatch from bis hand the balance and the rod, 
Re-judge his justice, be the god of God. 

In Pride, in reasoning Pride, our error lies; 
All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 
Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, 

Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels feil, 

Aspiring to be angels, men rebel: 

And who but wishes to invert the laws 
I Of order, sins against th’ Etemal Cause. 


Elegy to the Memory of an unfortunato 
Lady. 

What beckoning ghost, along the moon-light 
shade, 

Invites ray steps, and points to yonder glade? 
Tis she! — but why that bleeding bosom gor’d, 
Why dimly gleams the visionary sword? 

Oh, ever beauteous, ever frieudly! teil, 

Is it, in heaven, a crime to love too well? 

To bcar too tender, or too firm a heart, 

To act a lover’s or a Roman’s part? 

Is there no bright reversion in the sky, 

For those who greatly think, or bravely die? 

Why bade ye eise, ye powers! her soul aspire 
Above the vulgär flight of low desire? 

Ambition first Sprung from your blest abodes ; 
The glorious fault of angels and of gods : 

Thencc to their images on Earth it flows, 

And in the breasts of kings and heroes glows. 
Most souls, ’tis true, but peep out once au age, 
Dull sullen prisoners in the body’s cagc: 

Dim lights of live, that bum a leugth of years, 
Uäclcas, unaten, aa lampa in sepukhres; 
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Like eastern kings a lazy state they keep, I Poets themselves must fall , like those they 

And , close confin’d to their own palace , sleep. I » un g* 

From these perhaps (ere Nature bade her die) Deaf the prais’d ear, and mute the tuneful tongue. 
Fate snatch’d her early to the pitying sky. Ev’n he, whose soul now mclts in mournful lays, 

As int« air the purer spirits flow, Shall shortly want the generoua tear he pays ; 

And separate from their kindred dregs below; Then from bis closing eyes thy form shall part, 

So flew the soul to its congenial place, I And the last pang shall tear thee form his heart; 

Nor left one virtue to redeem her race. Life’s idle busmess at one gasp be o’er, 

But thou , false guardinn of a Charge too good, The Muse forgot, and tliou belov’d no more! 

Thou, meau deserter of thy brother’» blood! 

See on these ruby lips the trembling breath, 

These cheeks now fading at the blast of death; 

Gold is that breast which warm’d the world 
before, 

And those love-darting eyes must roll no more. 

Thus, if eterual Justicc rules the ball, 

Thus shall your wives, and thus your cbildren Prolog uc to Mr. Addison ’s Tragedy of 
fall : | Cato. 

On all the line a sudden vengeance waits, 

And frequent hearses shall besiege your gates; To wake the soul by temler strokes of art, 

There passengers »hall stand, aml pointing say, To raise the gcniua , and to mend the heart; 
(While the long funerals blocken all the way,) To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 

“Lo! these were they, whose souls tbc Furies Live o’er each scene, and be wliat they behold: 
steel’d For this the Tragic Muse first trod the stage, 

And curat with hearts unknowing how to yield.” Commanding tears to stream thiuUgh every age; 
Thus unlamcnted pass tlie proud away, I Tyrants no more their savage nature kept, 

The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day! And foes to Virtue wonder’d how they wept. 

So perish all , whose breast ne’er leam’d to glow ; Our author sbuns by vulgär springs to move 
For others’ good, or melt at others 1 woe. i The hero’s glory, or the virgin’s love; 

What can atone, oh, ever-injur’d shade ! jln pitying Love, we but our weakness show, 

Thy fate unpitied, and thy ritcs unpaid? And wild ambition well deserves its woe. 

No friend’s com pinint , no kind domestic tear ! Here tears shall flow from a more generous 
Pleas’d thy pale ghost , or grae’d thy mournful cause, 

hier: Such tears asqiatriots shed for dying laws: 

By foreign hands thy flying eyes were clos’d, He bids your breasts with ancicnt ardour rise, 
By loreign hands thy humble grave adorn’d, 1 And calls forth Roman drops from British eyes. 
By strangers honour’d, and by strangers mourn’d ! Virtue confess’d in liuman shape he draws, 

What though no friends in sable weeds appear, Wliat Plato thought, and godlike Cato wa3: 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, No common object to your sight displays 
And bear about the mockery of woe But what with pleasure Heaven itself surveys, 

To midnight dances, and the public show? |A brave man struggling in the storins of fate, 
What though no weeping Loves thy ashes grace, And greatly falling with a falling state. 

Nor polish’d inarble emulate thy face? j While Cato gives his little Senate laws, 

What though no sacred earth allow thee room, . What bosom beats not in his countTy’s cause? 
Nor hallow’d dirge be muttered o’er thy toinb? |Who sees him act, but envies every deed? 

Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers bedress’d, Who hears him groan, and does not wisb to 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast: bleed? 

There shall the morn her earliest tears bestow, Ev’n when proud Caesar ’midst triumphal cars, 
There the first roses of the year shall blow; The spoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
While angels with their silver wings o’ershade Ignobly vaiu, and impotently great, 

The ground now sacred by thy reliques made. Show’d Rome her Cato’s figure drawn in state; 

So, peaceful rests, without a stone, a name, As her dead father’s reverend image past, 

What once had beauty, titles, wealtb, and fame, The pomp was darken’d and the day o’ercast, 
How lov’d, how honour’d once, avails thee not, The triuinph ceas’d, tear» gush’d from ev’ry eye; 
To whom related, or by whom begot; The world’s great Victor pass’d unheedid by; 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee, Her last good man dejected Rome ador’a, 

’Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be! And honour’d Caesars less than Cato’s sword. 
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Britons, attend: bc worth like this approv’d, 
And show, you have the virtue to be mov’d. 
With hüllest scurn the first fain'd Cato view’d 
Home learuing arte from Greece , whom she sub- 
dued; 

Your scenc precariously subsists too lang 


On French translation , and Italian song. 

Dare to liave seuse yourselves, assert the 
stage, 

Be justly w&rm’d with your own native rage; 
Such plays alone should win a British ear, 

As Cato's seif had not disdain'd to hear. 


Gay. 

Aus einer alten aber verarmten Familie stammend, ward John Gay 1G88 in einem Flecken 
von Devonshire geboren, erhielt seine erste Bildung auf einer Schule in Barnstaple und musste 
dann bei einem Seidenhiindlcr zu London in die Lehre treten. Diese Beschäftigung missfiel ihm 
aber durchaus, er kaufte sieb los und ward nun Secretair der Herzogin von Monmuuth, was ihn 
befähigte, poetischen Arbeiten zu leben. 1714 begleitete er den Grafen von Clarendon als Secretair 
auf einer Gesandtschaft nach Hannover, von wo er nach dem Tode der Königin Anna zurUckkehrte, 
aber seine Hoffnung, weiter im Staatsdienste befördert zu werden, vereitelt sah. Von nun an lebte 
er ganz als Privatmann und erfreute sieh ausserordentlichen Erfolges für seine dramatischen Ar- 
beiten, besonders flir seine Bettleroper (Beggar’s Opera), die ihm jedoch die Verfolgung des Hofes 
zuzog, trotz dem dass er seine berühmten Fabeln für den jungen Herzog von Cumberland auf aus- 
drückliches Verlangen der Prinzessin von Wales geschrieben hatte. Dagegen fand er andere hohe 
Gönner und der Herzog und die Herzogin von Queensbury gaben sogar seinetwegen ihre Aemter 
bei Hofe auf und nahmen ihn zu sich in ihr Ilaus, wo er am 4. Decembor 1732 starb. Er ward 
in der Westminster- Abtei begraben. 

Warmes Gefühl, Naivctttt, Phantasie, Witz und Wahrheit der Darstellung charakterisiren Gay 
als Dichter. Am Glücklichsten ist er in seinen Fabeln, den ersten wirklich gelungenen, welche die 
Engländer besitzen. Ausser den bereits genannten Leistungen schrieb er Kural Sports, ein grösseres 
descriptives , Trivia or the Art of walking in the streets of London, ein grösseres satyrisches Ge- 
dicht, the Shepherd’s week, komische Idyllen, einige Trauerspiele, Opern, treffliche Balladen u. A. ra. 
Seine Werke erschienen gesammelt London 1793, 3 Bde in 12. und öfterer; auch finden sie sich 
im 41 — 42. Bande der Johnson’schen, im 80 — 82. Bande der Bell’scben und im 8. Bande der An- 
derson’schen Sammlung. 


From Gay’s Rural Sports. 

'Tis not that rural Sports alone invite, 

But all the grateftil country breathes delight; 
Here blooming Health exerts her gentle reign, 
And strings the sinews of th* iudustrious swain. 
Soon as the morning lark salutes the day, 
Through dewy tields I takc my frequent way, 
Wherc I bchold the farme r’s early care 
In tlie revolving labours of the year. 

When the fresh Spring in all her state is crown’d 
And high luxuriant grass o’erspreads the ground, 


The labourer with a bending scythe is seen» 
Shaving the surface of the waving green, 

Of all her native pride disrobes the land, y 
And meads lays waste before bis sweeping hand; 
While with the mounting sun the meadow glows. 
The fading herbage round he loosely throws: 
But, if some sign portend a lasting shower, 

Th’ experienc’d swain foresees the coming hour; 
His sun-burnt hands the Scattering fork forsake, 
And ruddy damsels ply the saving rake ; 

In rising hills the fragrant harrest grows, 

And spreads along the field in equal rows. 

io 
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Or when thc plougliman lenves thc task of day, 1 Laslies thc wave , and beats tlie foamv lake; 

And trudging hoincwnrd, whistles on the wav; With sudden rage he now aloft appears, 

When the big-udder’d cows with patience stand, And in his eye convnlsive anguish bears; 
Waiting the strokings of the damser» hand; And now again, impatient of the wound, 

No warbliug cheers the woods; the feather’d He rolls and wreathes hia Shilling body round; 

choir, Then headlong slioots beneath tlie dashing tide, 

To court kind slumbers, to tlie sprays retire: The trembüng fins the boiling wave divido. 

When no rüde gale disturbs the sleepiug trecs, Now hope exults thc fislier’s beating heart, 

Nor aspen leaves confess the gcntlest breeze; Now he turns pale, and fears his dubious art; 
Engag’d in thought, to Xeptune's bouritls I stray, He views tlie luinbling fish with longing eyes, 

To take my farcwell of the parting day; While the line Stretches with th’ unwieldy prize; 

l'or in the’deep the Sun his glory liides; Rach motion humours with his steady hands, 

A streak of gold the sea and sky divides: And one sliglit lair the mighty bulk commands; 

The purplc clouds their amher linings show, Till, tir’d sit last, despoil’d of all his strength, 

And, edgd with flarae, rolls every wave below: The game atlnvart the stream unfolds his length. 
Here pensive I behold thc fading light, He now, with plcasure, views thc gasping prize 

And o’cr the distant billow lose my siglit. Gnash his sliarp teetli, and roll his blood-shot 

Now let the fisherman his toils prepare, , eves; 

And arm himself with every watery snare; Then draws hün to the shore, with artful care, 

His hooks, his lines, peruse with careful eye, And lifts his nostrils in the sickening air: 

Incrcaso his tackle, and his rod re-tye. jüpon the burthen'd stream he floating lies, 

When floating clouds their spongy fleeces drain Stretches his quivering fins, and gasping dies. 
Troubling the streams with swift dcscending 
rain; 

And waters tumbling down the mountain’s sidc, I 

Bear the loose soil iuto thc swclling tide; 

Then soou as vernal gales begin to rise, 

And drive the liquid burthen through tlie skics, 

The fislier to the neighbouiing current speeds, The F arm er ’s Wife and the Baven. 
Whose rapid surface purls unknown to weeds: A Fable. 

Upon a rising border of the brook 

Ile sits him down, and ties thc treacherous “Why are those tears? wliy droops your liead? 

hook; Is then your other husband elend? 

Now cxpcctation cheers his cager thought, Or does a worse disgrace betide? 

Ilis bosom glows with treasures yet uncaught; ITath no one since his dcath apply’d?” 

Bcforo his eyes a banquet scoms to stand, “Alas ! you know the cause too well ; 

Whcre every gucst applauds his skilful hand. The aalt is spilt, to me it feil; 

Far up the stream the twisted hair he throws, Then, to contribute to my loss, 

Whieli down the murmuring current gently flows; ( My knife and fork were laid across; 

Wlien, if or Chance or hunger’s powcrful sway On Friday too; the day I dread! 

Directs thc roving trout this fatal war, Would I were safe at homc in bed! 

Ile greedily sucks in the twining bait, LastÄight (I vow to Ileaven ’tis true) 

And tugs and nibbles tbe fallacions rncat: Houncc from the fire a coflfm flew. 

Now, happy fisherman, now twitch the line! Next post some fatal news slmll teil: 

IIow tliy rod bends! behold, the prize is thine! God send niy Cornish friends be well!” 

“Unhappy widow, ceaso thy tears, 

When a brisk gale against the current blows, Nor feel afiiiction in thy fears : 

And all the watery plain in wrinkles flows, Let not thy stomacli be suspended; 

Then let tlie fisherman his art repeat, .Kat now, and weep when dinner’s ended; 

Where bubbliug eddies favour tlie deceit ; And, when the butler clears the table, 

If an enormous salmon chauce to spy For thy desert 1*11 read my Fable.” 

The wanton errors of the floating fly, Betwixt her swagging panniers’ load 

He lifts his silver gills above tlie flood, A farmer’s wife to market rode, 

And greedily sucks in th' unfaithful food; And, jogging on, with thoughtful care, 

Then downward plunges with the fraudful prev, Suinm’d up the profits of her wäre; 

And bears with joy thc littlc spoil away: When, starting from her silver dream, 

Soon in smart pain ho feels the dire mistake, Thus far and wide was heard her scream. 
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“That raven on yon left-liand oak 
(Curse on bis ill-bctiding er oak!) 

Bodes me no good.” No more slie said, 

When poor blind Hall, will» stumbling tread, 
Fell prone; o’erturn'd the pannier lay, 

And her mash’d eggs bestrow’d the way. 

She, sprawling in the yellow r<w»d, 

Rail’d, swore , and curs'd: ‘'Thou croaking toad 
A murrain take thy whoreson throat! 

I knew misfurtuue in tlie note.” 


“Dame,” quoth the raven, “spare your oaths, 
Unclench your fist, and wipe your clothea. 

Hut why on me thosc curses tlirown? 

Goody, the fault was all your own; 

For, had you laid tliis brittle wäre 
On Dun, the old sure-footed marc, 

Though all the ravens of t.l»e hundred 
With croaking had your tonguc out-thundered, 
Sure-footed Dun had kept her leg*, 

And you, good wonian, eav’d your eggs.” 


Somerville. 

William Somerville ward 1692 zu Kdston in Warwickshire geboren, studirte in Winchester 
und Oxford und lebte dann von seinem Vermögen , das er jedoch gegen das Ende seines Lebens 
verschwendete, als Friedensrichter auf dem von seinem Vater ererbten Landgute. Er starb 1742 
und ward in Wotton begraben. Ausser mehreren kleineren Poesiecn schrieb er ein grösseres 
didaclisch-descriptives Gedicht über die Jagd, das ein grosser Liebling der englischen Jagdfreunde 
geblieben ist, und das Verdienst hat, gefsillig, malerisch, naturgetreu und einfach zu sein. Seine 
I’oesieen erschienen gesammelt London 1770 u. Ö. 


From Somerville's Chase. 

Whcre rages not Oppression? Where, alas! 

Is Innocence secure? Kapine and Spoil 
Haunt ev’n the 1 owe st deeps; scas have their 
sharks, 

Rivers and ponds enclose the favenous pike; 

He in liis turn beeomes a prey; on him 
Th’ amphibious otter feasts. Just is his fato 
Deserv’d: but tyrants know no bounds; nor 
spears 

That bristle on hia back , defend the pcrch 
From bis wide greedy jaws ; nor burnisli’d mail 
The yellow carp ; nor all his nrts can save 
Th’ insinuating eel, that hides his head 
Beneath the slimy mud ; nor yet escapes 
The crimson-spotted trout, the river’s pride, 

And beautv of tho stream. Without remorse, 
This midnight pillager, ranging around 
Insatiate swallows all. The owner moums 
Th’ unpeopled rivulet, and gladly hears 
The huntsman’s early call , and sees with joy 
The jovial crew, that marck upon its banks 
In gay parade, with bearded lances arm’d. 


The subtle spoiler of the beaver kind, 

Far off perhaps, where ancicnt alders shade 
The deep still pool, within some hollow trunk 
Contrivcs his wicker couch : whcnce he stirveys 
Ilis long purlieu, lord of the stream, and all 
The finny shoals his own. Hut you, brave 
youths, 

Dispute the felon’s claim; try every root, 

And every reedy bank; encourage all 

The busy spreaditig pack , that fearless plunge 

Into the flood, and cross the rapid stream. 

Bid rocks and caves, and each resounding shore, 
Proclaim your bold dcfiance ; loudly raise 
Each cheering voice, tili distant hills ropeat 
The triuinphs of the vale. On the soft sand 
See there his seal jmpress’d! and on that bank 
Behold the glittering spoils , half-eatcn fish, 
Scales , fins, and bones, the leavings of his feftst. 
Ah ! on that yielding sag-bed , see , once more 
Ilis seal I view. O’er yon dank rushy marsli 
The sly goose-footed prowler bends his course, 
And seeks the distant shallows. Iluntsmau 
bring 

Thy eager pack , and trail hin» to his couch. 

io* 
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Hark! the loud peal beging, the clamorous joy, 
The gallant chiding loads tlie trcnibling air. 

Ye Naiads fair, who o’er tho.se tioods preside, 
Raise up your dripping heads above the vrave, 
And hear our mclody. Th’ harmonious notes 
Float witli the streatn; and every winding creek 
And hollow rock , tkat o’er the dimpling flood 
Nods pendant, still improve from shorc to shore 
Our sweet reiterated joys. What shouts! 

What clamour loud! What gay heart-checring 
sounds 

Urge through thebreathing brass tlieir mazy way! 
Nor quires of Tritons glad with sprightlier strains 
The dancing billows, when proud Neptune rides 
In triumph o’er the deep. How greedily 
They suuflf the fishy steam, that to each blade 
Rank-scenting clings! See! how the morning 
dews 

They sweep, thatfirora their feet besprinkling drop 
Hispers’d, and leave a track oblique bchind. 

Now on firm land they ränge; then in the flood 
They plunge tumultuous ; or through rcedy pools 
Rustling they work their way : no hole escapes 
Their curious search. With quick Sensation now 
The fumiDg vapour stings; flutter their hearts, 
And joy redoubled bursts from every mouth 
In louder symphonies. Yon hollow trank, 

That with its hoary head incnrv’d salutes 
The paasing wave, must be the tyrant’s fort, 

And dread abode. How these impatient climb, 
While others at the root incessant bay! 

They put him down. See, therc he drives along ! 
Th’ ascendiug bubbles mark his gloomy way. 


Quick fix the nets, and cut off his retreat 
Into the sheltering deeps. Ah! there he vents! 
The pack plunge headlong, and pretended spears 
Menace destruction : whfle the troubled surge 
Indignant foams, and all the scaly kind, 
Aftrighted, hide their heaps. Wild tumult reigns, 
And loud uproar. Ah, there, once more he vents! 
See, that bold houud has seiz’d him! down they 
sink 

Together lost: but soon shall he repent 
j His rash assault. See, there escap’d, he flies 
Half-drown’d, and clambers up the slippery bank 
With ouze and blood distain’d. Of all the brutes, 
Whether by Nature fonn’d, or by loug use, 

This artful diver best can bear the want 
Of vital air. Unequal is the fight, 

Beneath the whelming element. Yet there 
He lives not long; but respiration needs 
At proper intervals. Again he vents ; 

Again the crowd attack. That spear has pierc’d 
Ilis neck, the crimson waves confess the wound. 
Fixt is the bearded lance, unwelcome guest, 
Where'er he flies; with him it siuks beneath, 
With him it mounts; sure guide to every foe. 

Inly he groans; nor can his tender wound 
Bear the cold stream. Lol to yon sedgy bank 
Ile creeps disconsolate: his numerous foes 
Surround him, hounds, and men. Pierc’d through 
and through, 

On pointed spears they lift him high in air; 
Wriggling hehangs, and grins, andbites in vain: 
Bid the loud horns , in gaiiy-warbling strains, 

| Proclaim the felon’s Täte; he dies, he dies. 


Green. 

Matthew Green ward 1696 zu London geboren und gehörte zu der Secte der Quäker, von der 
er sich jedoch spater lossagte, ohne indessen zu einer anderen Gemeine überzutreten. Er bekleidete 
einen Posten bei dem Zollamte und starb 1737 in seiner Vaterstadt. Unter seinen wenigen bin ter- 
lassenen Gedichten zeichnet sich vorzüglich sein descriptiv-didactisches Poem 'the Spleen , durch 
Originalität, Energie und Naivetät sehr vorteilhaft aus. 


From Green’s Spleen. 

Contentmeut, parent of deliglit, 

So mach a strangcr to our sight, 
ßay , goddess, in what happy place 


Mortais behold thy blooming face; 
Thy gracious auspices impart, 

And for thy templc clioose my heart 
They, whora thou deignest to inspire, 
Thy sciencc learn, to bound desire; 
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By happy alchymy of mind 
They turn to pleasure all they find; 

They both disdain in outward mien 
The grave and soletnu garb of Spleen, 

And meretridous arts of dress, 

T<> feign a joy, and hide distress; 

Unmov'd when the rüde tempest blows, 
Witliout an opiate they repose; 

And, cover’d by your shield, defy 
The whizzing shafU, that round tliem fly: 
Nor meddliug with the god’s affairs, 

Concero themselves with distant cares; 

But place their bliss in mental rest. 

And feast upon the good possess’d. 

Forc’d by soft violence of pray’r, 

The blithsome goddess soothes my care; 

I feel the deity inspire, 

And thus she models my desire. 

Two hundred pounds half-yearly paid, 
Annuity securely made, 

A farm some twenty miles from town, 

Small, tight, »alubrious, and my own; 

Two maids, that never saw the town, 

A serving-man, not quite a down; 

A bov to help to tread the mow, 

And drive, while t’ other holds the plough; 

A ehief, of temper forut’d to please, 

Fit to couverse, and keep the keys; 

And better to preserve the pcace, 
Conuni&sion’d by the name of nieee; 

With understandings of a size 
To think their master very wise. 

May Heav’n (it’s all I wisli for) send 
One genial room to treat a friend, 

Where decent cupboard, little plate, 

Display benevolence , not state. 

And may my humble dw-elling stand 
Upon some clioaen spot of land: 

A pond before full to the brim, 

Where cows may cool , and geosc may swim ; 
Behiud , a green like velvet neat, 

Soft to the eye, and to the feet; 

Where od’rous plants in evening fair 
Breathe all arouud ambrosial nir; 

From Iiurua , fco to kitchen ground, 

Fenc’d by a slope with bushes crown’d. 

Fit dwelling for the feather’d throng 
Who pay their quit-rents with a soug. 

With op'ning views of hill and dale, 

Which sense and fancy too regale, 

Where the half-cirque , which vision bouuds, 
Like amphitheatre surrounds ; 

And woods impervious to the breeze, 

Thick phalanx of embodied trees, 

From bills through plains in dusk array 
Extcnded far, repel the day. 

Here stillness, height, and solemn shadc 


j Invite , and contemplation aid : 

Here nymphs from hollow oaks relato 
The dark decrees and will of Fate, 

And drenms beneath the spreading heech 
Inspire, and docilc fancy teach; 

While soft as breezv breath of wind, 
Impulses rustle through the mind. 

Here Dryads, scorning Phoebus’ ray, 

While Pan melodious pipes away, 

In measur'd motions frisk about, 

Till old Sileuus puts them out. 

There see the clover, pea, and bean, 

Vie in variety of green ; 

Fresh pastures speck led o’er with slicep, 
Brown ficdls their lallow sabbaths keep, 
Plump Ceres golden tresses wear. 

And poppy top-knuts deck her hair, 

And silver streams through meadows stray, 
And Nai'ads on the margin plav, 

And lessor nymphs on sidc of hills 
From play-thing ums pour down the rills. 

Thus sheltcr’d, free from care and strife, 
May I enjoy a calm through life; 

See faction , safe in low degree, 

As men at miserable elves 

Not kind, so niuch as to thcmselves, 

Curs’d with such souls of base alloy, 

As can possess, but not enjoy; 

Debarr’d the pleasure to impart 
; By av’rice , sphinctcr of the heart, 

Who wealth, hard-earn'd by guilty cares, 
Bcqueath untouch d to thankless heirs. 

May I, with look ungloora'd by guile, 

And wearing Virtue’s liv’ry-smile 
Prone the distressed to relieve, 

And little trespasses forgive, 

With income not in fortune’s pow*r 
| And skill to niake a busy hour, 

With trips to town life to amitse, 

1T0 purchase books, and hear the ncivs, 

; To see old friends : brush off the clown, 
jAnd quicken taste at coming down; 

Unhurt by sickness* blasting rage, 

; And slowly mellowing in age, 4 
| When Fate extends its gathering gripe, 
j Fall off like fruit grown fully ripe, 

Quit a wom being without pain, 

Perhaps to blossoui soon again. 


The Sparrow andDiamo n<L 
A Soug. 

I lately saw, what now I sing, 

Fair Lucia's band display’d; 
j This finger grae’d a diamond ring, 

| On that a sparrow play’d. 
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The feathor’d play-thing »he caress’d, 

She stroak’d its head and wings; 

And wliilc it nestled in her breast, 

She lisp’d the dearest things. 

With chisel'd bill a spark ill-sct 
Ile loosen’d from the rest, 

And swallow’d down to grind his meat, 
The easier to digest. 

She seiz’d his bill with wild affright, 

Her diamond to descry: 

’Twas gone, she sicken’d at the sight, 
Moaning her bird would die. 

The tongue-ty’d knockcr none might use, 
The curtains none undraw, 

The footrnen went with out their shocs, 
The Street was laid with straw. 

The doctor us’d his oily art 
Of strong einetic kind, 

Tli’ apothecary play’d his part, 

And engiuecr’d behind. 

When physic ccas’d to spend its störe, 

To bring awny the stoue, 


Savage. 

Dicky , like people given o’er, 

Picks up. when let alone. 

Ilis cyes dispcll’d their sickly dews, 

He peck’d behind his wing, 

Lucia recovering at the ncws, 

Relapses for the ring. 

Meanwhilo within her beauteous breast 
Two different passions strove; 

When av’rice ended the contcst, 

And triumph'd'over love. 

l’oor little, pretty, fluttering thiug, 

Thy pains the sex display, 

Wlio , only to repair a ring, 

Could take thy Iife away. 

Drive av’rice from your breasts, yc fair, 
Monster of foulest mien : 

Ye would not let it liarbour there, 

Could but its form be seen. 

It madc a Virgin put on guile, 

Truth’s imuge break her word, 

A Lucia’ s face forbear to smile, 

A Venus kill her bird. 


§ a v a is e. 


Richard Savage , berühmter durch seine traurigen Schicksale als durch seine poetischen 
Leistungen, die eigentlich von jenen mehr Glanz erhalten als sie selbst besitzen, ward am 10. Ja- 
nuar 1607 oder 1698 in Foxcourt, Holbom, geboren. Er war ein natürlicher Sohn des Earl Rivers 
und der Gräfin von Macclesfield , die ihre Schande offen bekannte, um dadurch zur Ehescheidung 
zu gelangen , und ihr armes Kind, vom Augenblicke seiner Geburt an, mit dem widernatürlichsten 
Hasse verfolgte. Es ward der Sorgfalt einer armen Frau Ubergeben und dieser eingeschärft, ihm 
nie seinen Ursprung zu entdecken. So wuchs Savage auf, nothdürftige Bildung in einer latei- 
nischen Schule zu St. Albans erhaltend. — Durch den Tod seiner Pflegemutter erfuhr er das 
Geheitnniss seiner Geburt, aber alle seine Bemühungen, die Anerkennung seiner Mutter zu erhalten, 
waren vergeblich; sie stiess ilm zurück und suchte ihn zu unterdrücken, wo sic es nur vermochte. 
Der Mangel zwang ihn, sich seinen Lebensunterhalt durch die Feder zu verdienen; Notli und Elend 
trieben ihn unstät herum; Nichts erweichte die Gräfin, ja, als er das Unglück gehabt hatte, im 
Zorn des Rausches einen Menschen zu erstechen, und zum Tode verurtheilt wurde, wandte sie alle 
ihr zu Gebote stehenden Mittel au, seine Begnadigung zu verhindern. Er w T ard jedoch trotz dem 
begnadigt und Lord Tyreonnel nahm ihn zu sich in sein Ilaus ; Savage war indessen durch seine 
Leiden moralisch zerstört und überwarf sich mit seinem Wohlthäter. Er erhielt dann eine kleine 
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Pension von der Königin Caroline, die aber mit deren Tode wieder einging. Eine unbedeutende 
Schuld brachte ihn darauf zu Bristol in das Gcftingniss , wo er am 1. August 17-13 starb. 

Savage hat ein Trauerspiel, ein Lustspiel, mehrere descriptive Gedichte und kleinere I'ocsieen 
hinterlassen; seine besten Leistungen sind the Wanderer und the Bastard; cs linden sich darin 
einzelne nicht gewöhnliche Schönheiten, deren Wirkung jedoch durch eben so viel Unbedeutendes 
und Geringes geschwächt wird. 


Select Passages 
from the Wanderer. 

Beneath appears u place, all outward bare, 

In ward the drearv mansion of despair! 

The water of the mountain-road, half stray’d, 
Breaks o'er it wild, and falls a brown cascade. 

llas nature this rougli , naked piece design'd, 
To hold inhabitauts of morlal kind? 

Sbc has. Approarh'd, appears a deep descent, 
Which opeus in a rock a largo extent ! 

And hark! — its hollow entranee reach’d, I liear 
A trampling sound of footsteps hnstening near! 
A dcath-likc chillness thwarts mv panting breast: 
Soft! the wish’d object Stands at length con- 
fess’d! 

Of youth bis form! — But why with anguish | 
bent? 

Why pin’d with sallow marks of discontcnt? 

Yet patience , labouring to beguile bis care, 

Scems to raise hope, and smiles away despair. 
Compassion, in bis eye, surveys my grief, 

And in his voice invites me to rclief. 

Preventive of thy call, behold my haste, 

(He says) nor let wann thanks thy spirits waste ! 
All fear furget — Each portal I possess, 
l)uty widc-opens to receivc distress. 

Oblig’d, I follow, by bis guidance led; 

The vaulled roof re-eehoing to our treod: 

And now, in squar’d division’s, I survey 
Chambers sequcster’d frum the glure of day ; • 

Yet needful lights are taugbt to intervene, 
Through rifts ; eaeb forming a perspective sccuo. 

In front a parlour meets my enteriug viewj 
Oppos’d, a room to sweet refection due. 
llere my chill’d veins are warm’d by chippy 
hres, 

Through the bor‘d rock above, the smoke cx- 
pires; 

Neat, o’er a hoinclv board, a napkin’s spread, 
Crowu’d with a beapy canister of bread. 

A maple cup is next dispatch'd to bring 
The comfort of the salutary spring: 

Nor mourn wo absent blcssings of the vinc, 

Here lauglis a frugal bowl of rosy wine; 

And savourv catcs, upon clcar embers cast, 

Lie hissing , tili snutch’d off, a rieh repast ! 


A feeble taper, from von lonesome room, 
Scattering thiu rays, just gliiumers through the 
gloom. 

There »its the sapient bard in muscful mood, 
And glows impassion'd für his couutry’s good ! 
All the bright spirits of the just combin'd, 
Inform, reline, and prompt his toweriog mind! 
He takes the gifted quill from liands di v ine, 
Around his temples rays refulgent shine! 

Xow rapt! now moro ihan mau! — I seo hiiu 
cliinh, 

To view this speck of earth from worlds sublime! 
I see liiin now o’er uaturc’s works preside! 

I low clear the Vision! and the scene how wide! 
Let some a name by adulation raise, 

Or scandal, ineaner than a venal praisc! 

My muss (he crics) a nobler prospcct view ! 
Through fancy’s wilds some moral’s point pursue ! 
From dark deccption clear drawn truth display, 
As from black chaos rose resplendent day! 
Awake compassion, and bid terror rise! 

Bid humble sorrows strike superior eyes ! 

So pamper’d power, unconscious of distress, 

May see, bo mov'd, and, being mov’d redress. 

Ye traitora, tyrants, fear his stinging lay! 

Ye powers unlov’d, unpitied in deeay! 

But know, to you swoet-blossom’d fame he 
brings, 

Ye herocs, patriots, and paternal kings! 

O Thou, who forni'd, who rais’d the poet’s art, 
(Voice of thy will!) unorriug force impart! 

If wailing worth can generous warmth excite! 

If verso can gild instruction with delight, 

Inspire bis honest mnse with orient Dame, 

To rise, to dare, to reach the noblest aim! 

But, 0 my friend! mystcrious is our fate! 

How mean is fortune, tliough his mind elate! 
Acnuus-like ho passos through the crowd. 
Unsought, unseen, beneath misfortune’s cloud; 
Or sccn with slight regard : Cnprais’d his naino 
His after-honour , and our after-shame 
The doom’d desert , to avarice Stands confess’d 
Her eyes averted are , and stcel’d her breast. 
Knvy asquint the futurc wonder eyes: 

Bold insult, poiuting, hoots him us lic flies; 

Wbilc coward censurc, skill’d in darker ways, 
Ilints sure dotraction in dissembled praise! 
Hunger, thirst, nakeducss, tlieir grievous fall! 
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Unjust derision too! — tliat tongae of gall! 

Slow comes relicf, will« no mild charms cndued, 
Usher'd by pride, and by reproach puraued. 
Forc'd pily meets bim with a cold respect, 
Unkind as scom, ungenerous as neglect. 

Yet, ßuffering worth! thy fortilude will shine; 


Tliy foes are virtue’s , and her friends are thine! 
Patience is thine, and peace thy daya shall 
crown ; 

Thy trcaaure prudence, and thy Claim renown: 
Mvriads, unborn, shall mourn thy hapless fate, 
And myriadä grow, by thy exaraple, great! 


II 1 a i r. 

Robert Blair ward 1699 in Edinburg geboren; Sohn und Enkel ausgezeichneter Geistlichen, 
widmete er sich ebenfalls der Theologie, erhielt eine treffliche Erziehung, machte dann grössere 
Reisen und wurde darauf 1731 Prediger zu Athelstaneford in der Grafschaft East-Lothian, wo er 
am 4. Februar 1746 starb. 

Einige Gelegenheitsverse abgerechnet hat Blair nur ein einziges Gedicht geschrieben , The 
Grave, das erst nach seinem Tode, 1747 zu Edinburg erschien, und seitdem unzählige Mal wieder 
aufgelegt worden ist. Es ist ein didactisehes, religiöses Poem, voll ernster, tiefer Wahrheit, reich 
an ergreifenden Schilderungen in einer kräftigen, lebendigen und überaus wohllautenden Sprache 
geschrieben, und verdient die Anerkennung, deren es sich selbst jetzt noch erfreut, vollkommen. 


Select Passage» front: 

The Grave. 

Invidious grave I howdost thou rend in sunder 
Whom love ha» knit, and sympathy made one! 
A tie more stubbom far than nature’s band. 
Friendship! mysterious cement of the soul; 
Sweetner of life, and solder of society, 

I owe thee much. Thou ha» deserv’d from me, 
Far, far beyond what I can ever pay. 

Oft havo I prov’d the labours of thy love, 

And the warm efforts of thy gentle heart, 
Anxious to please. Oh! when my friend and I 
In Borne thick wood have wander’d heedless on, 
Hid from the vulgär eye, and sat us down 
TJpon the sloping eowslip-cover’d bank, 

Where the pure limpid stream has slid along 
In grateful errors through the under-wood, 

Sweet murinuring: methought the shrill-tongu’d 
thrusli 

Mended hi» song of love ; the sooty black-bird 
Mellow’d his pipe, and soften’d every note: 

The eglantine smelfd sweeter, and the rose 
Assum’d a dye more deep; whilst ev’ry llower 
Vied with its fcllow plant in luxury 
Of dress. Oh! then, the longcst summer’s day 


Seem’d too, too much in haste! still the full 
heart 

Ilad not imparted half; 'twas happiness 
Too exquisite to last. Of joys departed, 

Not to return, how painful the remembrance! 
Dull grave — -thou spoil’st the dancc of youth- 
ful blood, 

Strik’st out the dimple from the cheek of mirth, 
And ev’ry smirking feature from the face; 
Branding our laughter with the name of madness. 


Strength too — thou surly, and less gentle 
boast 

Of those that loud laugh at the village ring; 

A lit of common sickness pulls thee down 
With greater easo, than e’er thou didst the 
stripling 

That rashly dar’d thee to tli* unequal fight. 

What groan was that I heard? — deep groan 
indeed ! 

With anguish heavy laden; let me trace it: 

From yonder bed it comes, where tbc strong man, 
By stronger arm belabour’d, gasps for breath 
Like a hnrd-hunted beast. How his heart 
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Beats thick ! his roomy ehest by far too scant 
To give the längs full play. What now avail 
The strong-built sinewy limbs, and well-spread 
shoulders ? 

See how he tugs for life , and lays about him, 
Mad with his pain! Eager he catches hold 
Of what comes next to band, and graaps it hard, 
Just like a creature drowning; hideous sight! 
Oh! how his eyes stand out, and Stare full 
ghastly ! 

While the distemper’s rank and deadly vonom 
Shoots like a buming arrow cross his bowels, 
And drinks his marrow up — Heard you that 
groan ? 

It was his last See how the great Goliah, 

Just like a child that brawl’d itself to rest, 

Lies still. 

* + 

♦ 


Sure the last end 

Of the good man is peace! IIow calm his exit! 
Night-dews fall not raore gentle to the ground, 
Nor weary worn-out wind« expire so soft 
Behold him in the evening-tide of life, 

A life well-spent, whose early care it was 
His riper years should not upbraid bis green: 

By unperceiv'd degrees he wears away; 

Yet, like the sun, seems larger at his setting. 
High in his faith and hopes, look how he reaches 
After the prize in view! and, like a bird 


That’s hamper’d, struggles hard to get away: 
Whilst the glad gates of sight are wide expanded 
To Iet new glories in, the first fair fruits 
Of the fast-coming harvest Tlien, oh then! 

Hach earth-born jov grows vile, or disappears, 
Slirunk to a thing of nought Oh! how he longs 
To have his passport sign’d, and be dismiss’d! 
'Tis done! and now he’s happy! The glad soul 
Has not a wish uncrown’d. Ev’n the lag flesh 
Rests too in hope of meeting once again 
Its better half, never to sunder raore. 

Nor shall it hope in vain: — The time draws on 
When not a single spot of burial earth, 

Whether on land, or in the spacious sea, 

But must give back its long committed dust 
lnviolate : — and foithfully shall these 
Make up the full account; not the least atom 
Embezzrd, or mislaid, of the whole tale. 

Fach soul shall have his own. Hence, ye profane ! 
Ask not, how this can be? Sure the same pow’r 
That rear'd the piece at first, and took it down, 
Can re-assemble the loose scatter’d parts, 

And put them as they were. 


Thus, at the shut of ev'n, the weary bird 
Leaves the wide air, and in some lonely brake 
Cow’rs down , and dozes tili the dawn of day, 
Then claps his well-fledg’d wings, and bears 
away. 


Thomson. 

James Thomson, der Sohn eines Predigers, ward 1700 zu Ednam hei Kelso in Roxburgshire 
geboren und offenbarte schon sehr früh poetisches Talent. Er studirte Theologie in Edinburg, 
aber ein strenger Vorwurf eines Professors, dass er viel zu poetisch schreibe, um von dem Volke 
verstanden zu werden, verleidete ihm diesen Beruf und veraniasste ihn, nach London zu gehen, 
um dort durch literarische Arbeiten seinen Unterhalt zu suchen. Der erste Theil seines grösseren 
Gedichtes, die Jahreszeiten, der Winter, erschien 1725 und fand zwar anfangs nur langsam, dann 
aber desto allgemeineren Beifall , so dass die von 1727 bis 1730 nachfolgenden anderen Theile 
seinen gegründeten Ruf nur befestigten. In der Zwischenzeit veröffentlichte er ein Trauerspiel, 
Sophonisbe, und mehrere andere Gedichte. Nachdem er den Sohn des Lord Kanzlers Talbot als 
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Thomson. 


dessen Führer auf Reisen begleitet, erhielt er ein Amt, das er später mit einem noch besseren ver- 
tauschte. Er verlebte nun seine übrigen Tage in Ruhe und Wohlstand und starb 1748 zu llich- 
mond, wo er auch begraben liegt. In der Westmister-Abtei ward ihm ein Monument gesetzt. 

Seine gesammelten Werke, wolche zuerst London 1730 erschienen und später sehr oft wieder 
aufgelegt wurden, enthalten ausser den bereits angeführten Dichtungen noch vier Trauerspiele, 
eine Allegorie the Castle of Indolcnce, ein Maskenspiel Alfred, ein Gedieht auf Xewton’s Tod u. A. m. 
Thomson ist als Dichter durchaus neben Pope zu stellen : er besitzt dieselben glänzenden Eigen- 
schaften, aber er hat weit mehr tiefes Gcfilhl und Begeisterung als dieser, die er noch weit 
schöpferischer und eigentümlicher würde haben walten lassen , wenn er einem anderen Zeitalter 
angehört hätte. Sein berühmtestes und noch immer mit Recht gefeiertes Werk, sind die Jahres- 
zeiten, bei deren Besprechung der feine englische Kritiker Samuel Johnson von ihm sagt: “He is 
entitled to one praise of the highest kind — liis mode of thinking and of expressing his thoughts is 
original. His numbers , his pauses , his diction are of his own growth , without transcription, 
without Imitation. He tliinks in a peculiar train , and he thinks always as a man of genius. Ile 
looks round on nature and on life with the eye which naturc only bestows on a poet; the eye that^ 
distinguishes in every thing presented to its view whatever there is on which imagination can 
deliglit to bc detaiued, and with a miud that at oncc comprehends the vast and attends to the 
miuute.“ — 


A Ilymn. 

(From ihe Seasons.) 

These, as thoy change, Almighty Fat her, theso 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of tliee. Forth in tho pleasing Spring 
Tliy beauty walks, tliy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields; the softening air is balm; 
Echo the mountains round; the forest smiles; 
Aud every seusc, and every heart is joy. 

Thcn comcs thy glory in the Summcr-months, 
With light and lieat rcfhlgent. Then thy Sun 
Shoots full perfection through tho swelling year: 
And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 

By brooks and groves , in hollow-whispering 
gales. 

Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfin’d, 

Aud spreads a common feast für all that lives. 

In Winter awful thou! with clouds and storins 
Around tliee thrown, tempest o’cr terapest roll’d, 
Majestic darkness ! on tho whirlwind’s wing, 
Riding sublime, tliou bidst the worldadore, 

And lmniblest nature with thy northern blast. 
Mysterious round! what ßkill, what force 
divine, 

Deep feit, in thesc appear! a simple train, 

Yet so delightful mix’d, with such kind art, 

Such beauty and l>encücence coiubin’tl; 

Shadc, unperceiv’d, so softening into shadc; 

And ull so forming an harmonious whole; 

That, as they still succeed, they ravisli still. 

But wandering oft, with brüte unconscious gaze, 
Man murks not tliee, uiarks not the miglity hand, 
That, ever busy, wlicels the silent sphercs; 
Works in the secrctdecp; shoots, stcaming, thencc 


The fair profu9ion that o’erspreads the Spring: 
Flings from the Sun direct tho flaming dav ; 
Feeds every creature; hurls the tempests forth: 
And, as on Earth this grateful change rcvolves, 
With transport touchcs all the springs of lifc. 

Nature, attcndljoin every living soul, 

Beneath the spacious temple of the sky, 

In adoration join, and, ardeut, raise 
One general song! To Ilirn, ye vocal gales, 
Breathe soft! whose Spirit in your freshucss 
breatlics : 

Oh , talk of Hirn in solitary glooms; „ 

Wliere, o’cr the rock, the scarcely waving piue 
Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 

And yc, whose holder note is heard afur, 

Who sliako tli’ astonish’d world, lift high to 
Hcaven 

Th’ impetuous song, and say from whom you 
rage. 

His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trcmbling 
fills ; 

And let me catch it. as I rause along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound; 

Ye softer floods, that Iead the humid maze 
Along tho vale; and thou, majestic raain, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself, 

Sound liis stupendous praise; whose greater 
voice 

Or bids you ronr, or bids your roariugs fall. 

Soft roll your iucense , herbs, and fruits, aud 
flowers, 

In iningled clouds to Him; whose Sun exalts, 
Whose breath pcrfuines you, and whose peneil 
paiuts. 

Ye forcsts bend, ye harvests wave, to Ilim; 
Breathe your still song into the reapcr’s heart, 
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As home be goes beneatli the joyous Moon. 

Ye that keep watch in Heiven, as Eartli asleep 
Uucunscious lies, effuse your mildest beams, i 
Yc constcllations, while your angels strike, 

Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 

Great source of day! best image here below 
Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 

From world to world, the vital ocean round, 

On Nature write with every beam his praisc. 

The thunder rolls: be hush'd the prostrate 
world ! 

While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn: 
Bleat out afresh, ye hills: ye niossy rocks, 

Retain the sound: the broad responsive low, 

Yo valleys, raisc; for the Great Shepherd reigns, ! 
And his unsuflering kingdom yet will conie. 

Ye woodlands all, awake: a boundlcss song 
Burst from the groves! and when the restless day, 
Expiring, lays the w&rbling world asleep, 
Sweetest of birds! sweet Plulomda, charm 
The listoning shades, and teach the night his 
praisc. 

Ye chief, for whom the wliole creation smiles, 

At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 
Crown the great hymn ! in swarming cities vast, 
Assembled men , to the deep organ join 
The long-resounding voice, oft breaking clear, 

At solemn pauses, through the swelling base; 
And, as each mingling flume increases each, 

In one united ardour rise to Hcaven. 

Or if you rather choose the rural shade, 

And find a fane in every secret grove; 

Tbore let the shepherd* 8 flute, the virgin’s lav, 
The prompting seraph, and the poet's lyre, 

Still sing the God of Seasons , as thoy roll. 

For me , when I folget the darliug theme, 
Whether the blossom blows , the Summer-ray 
Kussets the plain , inspiring Autumn gleams; 

Or Winter rises in the blackening east ; 

Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no morc, 
And, dcad to joy, forget my heart to beat. 

Should Fate command me to the farthest 
verge 

Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climcs, 
Rivers unknown to song; wliere first the Sun 
Gilds Indian motuitains, or his setting beam 
Fiumes on th’ Atlantic isles; ’tis nought to ine; 
Since God is ever present, ever feit, 

In the void wastc, as in tho city full; 

And wherc he vital breathes, there must« be joy. 
When ev'n at last the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 

I cheerful will obey: tlierc, witli new powers, 

Will risiug wouders sing: I cannot go 
Where Universal Lovc not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns; 

From seeming evil still educing good, 


And better thence again, and better still, 

In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in him, in Light ineffable; 

Come then , expressive Silence , muse his praise. 


From the Castle oflndolence. 

0 mortal man, who livest höre by toil, 

Do not complain of tliis thy hard estate; 

That like an euimet thou must ever moil, 

Is a sad sentence of au ancient dato; 

And, certes, there is for it reason great; 

For, though sometimes it mokes thee weep and 
wail, 

And curse thy star, and early drudge and late, 
Withouten that would come an heavier bale, 
Loose lifo, unruly passions and diseases pale. 

In low ly dale, fast by a river’s side, 

With woody liill o’er hi 11 encompass’d round, 
A most enehanting wizard did abide, 

Than whom a fiend morc feil is no wliere 
found. 

It w T as, I ween, a lovely spot of ground; 

And there a season atween June and May, 
Half prankt with spring, with summer half 
cmbrown’d, 

A Hstlcss climate made, where, sooth to say, 
No living wight could worlc, ne cared ev’n for 
play. 

Was nought around but images of rest: 
Slecp-soothing groves, and quiet lawns bc- 
twecn ; 

And flowery beds that slumbcrous influenco 
kest, 

From poppics breatli’d; and beds of pleasant 
green, 

Where never yet was creeping crcaturc seen. 
Meantimo unnumber’d glittering strcamlcts 

play’d ! 

And liurled every where their waten sheen ; 
That, as they bieker’cL through the sunny 
shade, 

Though restless still themselves, a lulling mur- 
mur made. 

Join’d to the prattle of the purling rills, 

Werc heard the lowing herds along the vale, 
And flock» loud-blcuüng from the distant hills, 
And vacant shepherds piping in the dale: 

And now and then sweet Philomel would wail, 
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Or stock-doves plain amid the forest deep, 
That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale ; 

And still a coil the grasshopper did keep; 

Yet all these sounds yblent inclined all to sleep. 

Full in the passage of the vale , above, 

A sable, silent, solemn forest stood; 

Where nought but shadowy forms was seen 
to move, 

As Jdless fancied in her dreaming mood : 

And up the hills, on either side, a wood 
Of blackening pines , av waving to and fro, 
Sent forth a sleepv horrour through the blood; 
And where tliis valley winded out, below, 

The murmuring main was heard, and scarcely 
heard, to flow. 

A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was, 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 

For ever flushing round a summer-sky : 

There eke the soft delights , that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 
And the calm pleasures always hover’d nigh; 
But whate’er s mark VI of noyance, or unrest 
Was far far off expell’d from this delieioua nest. 


The landskip such, inspiring perfect e&se, 
Where Indolence (for so the wizard hight) 
Close-hid his castle mid embowering trees, 
That half shut out the benms of Phoebns 
briglit, 

And mado a kind of cheeker’d day and niglit; 
Meanwhile, unceasing at the massy gate, 
Beneath a spacious palm, the wicked wight 
Was plac’d; and to liis lute, of cruel fate, 

And labour harsh, complain’d, lamenting man’s 
estate. 

Of all the gentle tenants of the place, 

There was a man of special grave remark : 

A certain tender gloom o’erspread his face, 
Pensive, not sad, in thought involv’d, not 
dark : 

As 8oo t. this man could sing as moming-lark, 
And teach the noblest morals of the lieart: 
But these his talents were yburied stark; 

Of the fine Stores he nothing would impart, 
Which or boon Nature gave , or Nature-p&inting 
Art. 


To noontide shades incontinent he ran, 

Where purls the brook with sleep -inviting 
sound; 

Or when Dan Sol to slope his wheels began, 


Amid the broom he bask'd him on the ground, 
Where the wild thyme and camomoil are 
found: 

There would he linger, tili the latest ray 
Of light sat trembling on the welkin’s bound; 
Theu homeward through the twilight shadows 
stray, 

Sauntering and slow. So had he passed many 
a day! 

Yet not in thoughtless sl umber werc they 
past: 

For oft the heavcnly fire, that lay conceal’d 
Beneath the sleeping embers , mounted fast. 
And all its native light anew reveal'd: 

Oft as he traverB'd the cerculean field, 

And markt the clouds that drove before the 
wind, 

Ten thousand glorious Systems would he build, 
Ten thousand great ideas fill’d his mind; 

But with the clouds they fied, and left no trace 
bebind. 

With him was sometimes join'd, in silent 
walk, 

(Profoundly silent, for they nover spoke,) 

One shyer still, who quite detested talk: 

Oft, stung by spieen, at once away he broke, 
To groves of pine , and broad o’ershadowing 
oak; 

There, inly thrill’d, he wander'd all alone, 
And on himself his pensive fury wroke, 

Ne ever utter’d Word, save when first shone 

The glittering star of eve — “Thank Ileaven! 

tlie day is done.’* 


Ah! what avail tlie largest gifts of Ileaven, 
When drooping health and spirits go amiss? 
How tasteless then whatever can be given ! 
Health is the vital principle of bliss, 

And exercise of health. In proof of this, 
Behold the wretch, who slugs his life away, 
Soon swallow’d in disease's sad abyss; 

While he whom toil has brae’d, or manly 
plav, 

Has light as air each limb, each thought as 
clear as day. 

O , who can speak the vigorons joy of health? 
Unclogg’d the body , unobscur’d the mind : 
The morning rises gay, with pleasing stealth, 
The temperate evening falls serene and kind. 
In health the wiser brutes true giadness find. 
See! how the younglings frisk along the 
meads, 
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As May comes on, and wakes the balmy 
wind 

Kampant with lifo, their joy all joy exceeds: 
Yetwbat but higb-strung health this dancing plea- 
saunee breeds? 


Song. 

For ever, Fortune, wilt thou prove 
An unrelenting foe to love, 

And when we rneet a mutual hcart, 
Come in between , and bid ua part ? 

Bid us sigh on from day to day, 

And wish, and wisb the soul away; 
Till youth and genial years are flown, 
And all the life of life is gone? 

But busy, busy, still art thou, 

To bind the loveless, joyless vow, 

The heart from pleasure to delude, 

To join the gentle to the rüde. 


For once, 0 Fortune, hear my prayer, 
And I absolvc thy future care; 

All other blessings I resign, 

Make but the dear Amanda mine. 


Ode. 

Teil me , thou soul of her I love, 

Ah! teil me, whither art thou fled; 

To what delightful world above, 
Appointed for the happy dead? 

Or dost thou , free , at pleasure , roam, 
And sometimes »bare thy lover’s woe; 

Where, void of thee, his cheerless home 
Can now, alas! no comfort know? 

Oh! if thou hover’st round my walk, 
While under every well-known tree, 

I to thy fancied shadow talk, 

And every tear is full of thee ; 

Should then the weary eye of grief, 
Beside some sympathetic stream, 

In slumber find a short relief, 

0 visit thou my sootliing dream! 


\ 


Slallet. 

David Mailet stammte aus Schottland und ward um 1700 geboren; weiter ist Nichts Über 
seine früheren Lebensumstiiude bekannt. 1720 war er Hofmeister bei einer Familie in der Nähe 
von Edinburg und wurde dann Führer der beiden Söhne des Herzogs von Montrose, die er auf 
ihren Reisen begleitete. Dadurch knüpfte er vorteilhafte Verbindungen an, die ihm das Amt 
eines zweiten Secretairs bei dem Prinzen von Wales verschafften. Später erhielt er eine noch 
einträglichere Stelle im Londoner Hafen. Er starb 1705. 

Mailet gehört zu .den sogenannten Misccllaneous poets jener Zeit; seine Dichtungen sind nicht 
eben ausgezeichnet; sie enthalten zwei grössere Arbeiten, The Excursion und Amyntor and Theo- 
dora, kleinere lyrische Poesieen und besonders zwei Balladen , die als sehr gelungen zu betrachten 
sind und sein Andenken erhalten haben; wir teilen dieselben hier mit. Seine Werke erschienen 
zuerst London 1750, 3 Bde in 8. Die Poesieen finden sich im 33. Bande der Johnson'sehen, im 
101. Bde der Benschen und im 11. Bde der Anderson'schen Sammlung. Ala Prosaist war Mailet 
unbedeutend und seine Biogropliie Bacons ist eine mißratene Arbeit. 
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Edwin and Emma. 

Far in the windings of a vale, 

Fast b y a shelteriug wood, 

The safe retreat of health and peace, 

An kumblc cottage stood. 

There beauteous Emma flourish’d fair, 
Beneath a mother’s eye; 

Whose only wish on earth was now 
To seo her blest, and die. 

The softest blush that nature spreads 
Gave colour to her cheek; 

Such Orient colour srailes through heaven, 
When vernal mornings break. 

Nor let the pride of great ones scorn 
This charmer of the plains: 

That sun , who bids their diamonds blaze, 
To paint our lily deigns. 

Long had she iill’d each youth with love, 
Fach maiden with despair; 

And though by all a wouder own’d, 

Yet knew not shc was fair. 

Till Edwin came, the pride of swains, 

A soul devoid of art ; 

And froin whose eye , serenely mild, 
Shone forth the fceling heart. 

A mutual flame was quickly caught: 

Was quickly too revealM: 

For ncither bosom lodg’d a wish, 

That virtuo keeps conceal’d. 

What happy hours of homc-fclt bliss 
Did love ou both bestow! 

But bliss too mighty long to last, 
x Where fortune proves a foe. 

His sister, who, like envy form’d, 

Like her in mischief joy’d, 

To work them liarm, with wicked skill, 
Each darker art employ’d. 

The father too, a sordid mail, 

Who love nor pity knew, 

Was all-unfceling as the clod, 

From whence his riches grew. 

Long had he seen their secrct Haine, 

Aud seen it long uumov’d: 

Thcu, with a father’s frown, nt last 
Ilad sternly disapprov’d. 


In Edwin’s gentle heart, a war 
Of ditiering passions strove : 

Ilis heart, that durst not disobey, 

Yet could not cease to love. 

Denied her sight , he oft beliiud 
The spreading hawthorn crcpt, 

To snatth a glauce , to mark the spot 
Where Emma walk’d and wept. 

Of too on Stanmore’s wintery waste 
Beneath the moonlight shade, 

In sighs to pour his soften’d soul, 

The midnight mourner stray’d. 

His cheek, where health with beauty glow’d, 
A deadly pale o’ercast: 

So fades the fresh rose in its prime, 

Before the nortiiern bläst 

The parents now, with late remorse, 

Ilung o’er his dying bed; 

And wearied heaven with fruitless vows 
And fruitless sorrows shed. 

“’Tis past!” he cried — “but if your souls 
Sweet merey yet can move, 

Let these dim eyes once more behold, 

What they must ever love ! ,# 

Sho came; his cold hand softly touch’d, 

And bath’d with many a tear: 

Fast-falling o’er the prirarosc pale, 

So moniing dews appear. 

But oh! his sister's jealous care, 

A cruel sister she! 

Forbade what Emma came to say; 

“My Edwin, live for me!” 

Now liomeward as she liopelcss wept 
The church-yard path along, 

The blast blew cold, the dark owl scream’d 
Her lover’s funeral song. 

Amid the falling gloom of night, 

Her starting fancy found 
In every busli his hovering shade, 

His groan in every sound. 

Alone, appallM, thus had she pass’d 
The visionary vale — 

When lo! the death-bell sinotc her ear, 

Sad souuding in the gale! 
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Just then she reach’d, with trembling ßtep, 
11er aged raothcr’s door — 

“He's gone!” she cried, “and I »hall see 
That angel-facc no morc. 

“I feel , I feel this breaking heart 
Beat high against my gute” — 

From hei* white arm down sunk her head; 
She sliivering sigh’d, and died. 


William and Margaret. 

’Twas at the silent, solemn hour, 

When night and morning meet; 

In glided Margaret’» grimly ghost, 

And stood at William'» feet. 

Her face was like an April-morn, 

Clad in a wintery cloud; 

And clay-cold was her lily hand, 

That held her sable shroud. 

So sh all the fairest lacc appear, 

When youth and years are flown: 

Such is the robe timt kings must wear, 
When death lias reit their crown. 

Iler bloom was like the springing flower, 
That sips the silver dew; 

The rose was budded in her cheek, 

Just opening to the view. 

But love liad, like the canker-worm, 
Consum’d her early prime ; 

The rose grew pale , and left her cheek ; 

She died before her time. 

“ Awakc! ” she cried, “thy true-lovo call», 
Come from her midnight-grave; 

Now let thy pity hear the maid 
Thy love refus'd to save. 

“This is the durnb and dreary hour, 

When injur’d ghosts complain : 

When yawning graves give up their dead, 

To hauut the faitbless swain. * 

“Bethink thee, William, of thy fault, 

Thy pledge and hroken oatli! 

And give me back my maiden-vow, 

And givo me back my troth. 


“Why did you promise love to me, 

And not that promise keep? 

Why did you 8 wear my eyes we re bright, 
Yet leave those eyes to weep? 

“How could you say my face was fair, 

And yet that face forsake? 

IIow could you win my virgin-heart, 

Yet leave that heart to break? 

“Why did you say my lip was sweet, 

And maile the scarlet pale ? 

And why did I , young witless maid ! 

Believe the fluttering tale? 

“That face, alas! no more is fair, 

Those lips no longer red: 

Dark are my eyes , now clo9*d in death, 

And every charm is fled. 

“The hungry worin my sister is, 

This winding slieet I wear: 

And cold and weary lasts our night, 

Till that last morn appear. 

“But, hark! the cock lins warn’d me hence: 
A long and late adieu ! 

Come, sec, false man, how low she lies, 
Who died for love of you.” 

The lark sung loud; the morning smiPd, 
With beams of rosv red : 

Pale William quak’d in every limb, 

And raving left his bed. 

He bied him to the fatal place 
Where Margaret’s body lay; 

And stretch’d liim on the green-grass turf, 
That wrapp*d her breathless clay. 

And thrice he call’d on Margaret’s name, 

And thrice he wept full sore; 

Then laid his cheek to her cold grave, 

And word spoke never more! 


Song. 

The smiling morn, the breathing spring 
Invite the tuneful birds to sing: 

And while they warble from each spray, 
Love melts the universal lay. 
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Let US , Amanda , timel y wise, 

Like them improve the hour that flies; 
And , in soft raptures , waste the day, 
Arnong the shades of Endermay. 

For soon the winter of the year, 

And age, life’s winter, will appear: 


At this, thy living bloom must fade; 
As that will Strip the verdant shade. 

Our taste of pleasure theu is o'er, 
The feather’d songsters love no more: 
And when they droop, and we decay, 
Adieu the shades of Endermay ! 


Dyer. 

John Dyer, der Sohn eines Rechtsgelehrten ward 1700 zu Aberglasney in Caermarthenshire 
geboren, und erhielt seine Bildung in der Westminsterschule. Für den Stand seines Vaters be- 
stimmt, entsagte er jedoch der Jurisprudenz und widmete sich der Malerkunst Er besuchte Ita- 
lien und die Frucht seiner Reise war ein descriptives Gedicht, The Ruins of Rome, nachdem er 
sich schon früher die Gunst des Publicums durch ein kleineres Poem derselben Gattung, Grongar 
Hill, erworben hatte. Aus Italien heimgekehrt, widmete er sich der Theologie, wurde ordinirt und 
bekleidete nach einander mehrere Pfarrämter. Kurz vor seinem Tode veröffentlichte er noch ein 
längeres didactischos Gedicht, The Fleece, das sich jedoch nicht sonderlichen Beifalls zu erfreuen 
hatte. Er starb am 24. Juli 1758. 

Seine Gedichte erschienen gesammelt London 1757; sie finden sich auch im 53. Bde. der 
Johnson’schen, im 94. Bde. der Bcll’schen und im 9. Bde. der Anderson'schen Sammlung. Ge- 
dankenreichthum, tiefes Gefühl, grosses Talent malerischer Darstellung und stylistische Anmuth 
offenbaren sich in denselben, namentlich in Grongar Hill, das auch die meiste Anerkennung fand. 
Sein didactisches Gedicht Über die Wolle ward dagegen weniger geschätzt und zeichnet sich doch 
durch Gründlichkeit, meisterhafte Einfachheit und echte Vaterlandsliebe frei von allem Prunke, 
vor vielen ähnlichen Versuchen jener Tage und seines Landes höchst vortheilhaft aus. 

Grongar HilL 

Silent nymph, with curious eye ! 

Who, the purple evening, lie 
On the mountain’s lonely van, 

Beyond the noise of busy man; 

Painting fair the form of things 
While the yellow linnet sings ; 

Or the tuneful nightingale 
Charms the forest with her tale ; — 

Come, with all thy various dues 
Come and aid thy sister Muse; 

Now, while Phoebus riding high, 

Gives lustre to the land and sky! 

Grongar Hill invites my song, 

Draw the landscape b right and strong ; 


Grongar, in whose mossy cells 
Sweetly musing Quiet dwells ; 

Grongar, in whose silent shade, 

For the modest Muses made; 

So oft I have, the evening still, 

At the fountain of a rill, 

|Sate upon a flowery bed, 

| With my hand beneath my head ; 

While stray’d my eyes o’er Towy’s flood, 
Over mead and over wood, 

From housc to liouse, from kill to hill, 
Till Contemplation had her fill. 

| About his chequer'd sides 1 wind, 

And leave his brooks and meads beliind, 
And groves, and grottoes where I lay, 
And vistas shooting beams of day. 
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Wide and wider spreads the vale, 

As circles on a smooth canal : 

The mountains round, unhappy fate ! 
Sooner or later, of all height, 

Withdraw their sumraits froin the skies, 
And lessen as the others rise : 

Still the prospect wider spreads, 

Adds a thousand woods and meads; 

Still it widens, widens still, 

And sinks tlie newly-risen hill. 

Now, I gain the mountain’s brow, 

What a landscape lies bclow! 

No clouds, i»o vapours intervene; 

£ut the gay, the open scenc 
Does the face of Nature show, 

In all the hues of Heaven’s bow ! 

And, swelling to embrace the light, 
Spreads around beueath the sight. 

Old castles on the cliffs arise, 

Proudly towering in the skies ! 

Rushing from the woods, the spires 
Seein from hence ascending lires! 

Half his beams Apollo sheds 
Ou the yellow mountain-heads ! 

Gilds the fleeces of the flocks, 

And glitters on the broken rocks! • 
Below me trees unnumber'd rise, 
Beantiful in various dyes : 

The gloomy pine, the |>oplar blue, 

The yellow beech, the sable yew, 

The slender fir that taper grows, 

The sturdy oak with broad-spread boughs. 
And beyond the purple grove, 

Haunt of Phyllis, queen of love ! 

Gaudy as the opening dawn, 

Lies a long and level lawn, 

On which a dark hill, steep and high, 
Hoids and charms the wandering eye! 
Deep are his fcet in Towy’s flood, 

His sides are cloth'd with waving wood, 
And ancient towers crown his brow, 

That east an aweful look below; 

Wbose ragged walls the ivy creeps, 

And with her arnis from falling keeps ; 

So both a safety from the wind 
On mutual dependence lind. 

’Tis now the raven’s bleak abode; 

*Tis now th’ Apartment of the toad ; 

And there the poisouous adder breeds, 
Conceal’d in ruins, moss, and weeds; 
While, ever and anon, there falls 
Hugo heaps of hoary moulder’d walls. 

Yet Time has seen, that lifts the low, 

And level lays the lofty brow, 

Has seen this broken pile complete, 

Big with the vanity of state ; 

But transient is the smile of Fate! 


A little rule, a little sway, 

A sun-beam in a winter’s day 
Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 

And see the rivers how they run, 

Through woods and meads, in shade and sun 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow, 

Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep, 

Like human life, to endless sleep! 

Thus is Nature’s ve sture wrought; 

To instruct our wandering thought; 

Thus she dresses green and gay, 

To disperse our cares away. 

Ever charming, ever new, 

When will the landscape tire the view! 

The fountain's fall, the river'a flow, 

(The woody valleys warm and low; 

The windy suimnit, wild and high, 
iRoughly rushing on the sky! 
j The pleasaat seat, the ruin’d tower, 

| The naked rock, the shady bower ; 

The town and village, dome and farm, 

Each give euch a double charm, 

As pearls upon au Ethiop’s arm. 

See on the mountain’s southem side, 

Where the prospect opens wide, 

Where the evening gilds the tide; 

How close and small the hedges lie! 

What streaks of meadows cross the eye! 

A step methinks may pass the stream, 

So little distant daugers seern ; 

So we mistake the Future’s face, 

Ey’d through Ilope 1 » deluding glass; 

As your summits sott and fair, 

Clad in colours of the air, 

. Which to those who journey ncar, 

Barren, brown, and rough appear; 

; Still we tread the same coarse way, 

| The preseut’s still a cloudy day. 

I - O may I with myself agree, 

And never covct what I see; 

Content me with an humble shade, 

My passions tam’d, ray wishes laid; 

For, while our wishes wildly roll, 

We banish quiet from the soul : 

’Tis thus the busy beat the air, 

And misers gather wealth and care. 

Now, e’en now, my joys run high, 

As on the mountain-turf I lie; 

While the wanton Zephyr sings, 

And in the vale perfumes his wings; 

While the waters murmur deep; 

While the shepherd charms his sheep: 

While the birds unbounded fly, 

And with music tili the sky, 

’ 11 
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Novr, e’en now, my joys run high. 

Be full, ye Courts; be great who will; 
Search for Peace witl» all your skill: 
Open wide tlie lofty door, 

Seek her 011 thc marble Üor*r. 

In vain you search, she is not there; 
lu vain yc search thc domes ofCare! 


Grass and flowers Quiet trcads, 

On the meads, nnd inountain-hcads, 
Along witli Pleasure, close allied, 
Kver by eaeh other’s side : 

And often, by the munnuring rill, 
Ilears the thruah, while all is still, 
Within the groves of Grongor Hill. 


Hamilton. 

William Hamilton ward 1704 zn Bangour in Ayrshire geboren, erhielt eine wissenschaftliche 
Bildung und lebte längere Zeit als Landedelmann seiner Muse, fern von allen Geschäften. Bei 
der Landung des Praetendenten ergriff er die Partei desselben, aber der unglückliche Ausgang der 
Schlacht von Kulloden zwang auch ihn, unstüt in den Hochlanden urnherzuirreu, wo er damals 
den unten mitgetheilten Monolog schrieb. Spater gelang es ihm sich zu retten ; er lebte nun län- 
gere Zeit in Frankreich und Italien, bis er sich mit dem Gouvernement wieder aussühnte und Er- 
laubnis erhielt, zurückzukelireu und die durch den Tod seines Bruders ihm zugefallenen väter- 
lichen Güter in Besitz zu nehmen; allein seine Gesundheit war zerrüttet, er sali sich gezwungen 
ein milderes Klima aufzusuchen und starb 1754 in Lyon. Seine irdischen Ueberreste wurden 
nach Schottland zurückgebracht, und in der Abteikirche von Ilolyroodhouse beigesetzt. 

Seine Gedichte vermischten Inhaltes erschienen 1748; sie enthalten unter andern eine zu 
jener Zeit sehr gefeierte Ode auf die Schlacht von Gladesmuir, eine grossere Poesie The Triumph 
of Love, Episteln, Oden und ein zum Volksliede gewordenes Gedicht im schottischen Dialect: 
The Braes of Yarrow. Hamilton ist kein Dichter ersten Ranges, aber feiner Geschmack, Anmuth 
und Correctheit weisen ihm immer eine ehrenvolle Stelle unter seinen poetischen Zeitgenossen an. 


A Soliloquy. 

Mysterious innate of this breast, 
Enkindled by thy Harne ; + 

By thee my being ’s best exprest, 

For wliat thou art I am. 

Witli thee I claim celestial birth, 

A spark of heaven’s own ray; 

Without thee sink to viiest earth, 
Inanimated clay. 

Now in tliis sad and dismal hour 
Of multiplied distress, 

Uns any former thought the power 
To make thy sorrows less? 

When all aronnd thee cruel snares 
Tlireaten thy destin'd breath, 


And every sharp retlection bears 
Want, exile, chains or death: 

Can aught that past in youth’s fond reign 
Thy pleasing vein restore ? 

Lives bcauty’s gay and festive train 
In memory’a soft störe? 

Or does the muse ? — ’Tis said her art 
Can fiercest pangs appease ; — 

Can she to thy poor trembling heart 
Now speak the words of peace? 

Yet she was wont at early dawn 
To wliisper thy repose, 

Nor was her friendly aid withdrawn 
At grateful ovening’s close. 
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Frienchhip, ’tis true, its sacred might 
May mitigatc thv doom ; 

As lightning shot across the Digbt, » 

A moment gilds tho gloom. 

O (Jod! thy providenoe alone 
Cun work a wonder hcre, 

Can change to gladness evcry moan, 
And banish all iny fear. 

Thy arm all powerful to save, 

May cvery doubt destroy; 


And from the Horrors of the grave, 

New raise to life and joy. 

From this, as from a cupious spring, 
l’ure consolation fiows; 

Makes the faiut heart ’midst sufferings sing, 
And *midst despair rcpose. 

Yet frora its creaturc gracious Ileaven, 
Most raerciful aml just, 

Asks but for life and safety given, 

Our faith and humble trugt. 


Brooke. 

Henry Brooke ward 1706 zn Cavan in Irland geboren, stadirte zu Dublin und widmete sich 
der juristischen Praxis, da es ihm aber nicht nach Wunsch damit ging, so begab er sich nach 
London, wo seine poetischen Leistungen grossen Beifall fanden, ihm jedoch die Misgunst der Re- 
gierung zuzogen. Eine langwierige Krankheit zwang ihn nach Irland zurückzukehren, wo er 
seine übrigen Tage in stiller Zurückgezogenheit, doch keineswegs den Musen untreu verbrachte 
und 1783 starb. 

Brooke liinterliess vierzehn Dramen unter denen sein Trauerspiel Gustav Wasa das vorzüg- 
lichste ist, jedoch wie die übrigen an Unreife leidet. Eben so wenig bedeuten seine lyrischen und 
philosophischen Poesieen, obwohl sie zuerst eine sehr günstige Aufnahme fanden, da sie allerdings 
von glänzenden Fähigkeiten zeugten, denen aber später nicht genügende Ausbildung zu Theil 
wurde. 


E x t r a c t 

from H. Brooke’s female Seducers. 

Lovely penitent, arise, 

Come, and Claim thy kindred skies; 

Come, thy sister angels say, 

Thou hast wept thy stains away. 

Let cxperience now decide, 

’Twixt the good and evil tried; 

In the smooth, enchanted ground, 

Lay, unfold the treasures found. 


Struetures, rais’d by torning dreams, 
Sands, that trip the flittii g streams, 
Down, that anchors on the air, 

Clouds, that paint their changes there. 

Seas, that smoothly dimpling lie, 
While the storm impends on high. 
Sliowing, in an obvious glass, 

Joys, that in possession passj 

Transient, fickle, light, and gay 
Flatt'ring, only to betray; 

What, alas, can life contain? 

Life, like all its circles, vain! 

li* 
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Will tlie stork, intending rest, 

On tlie billow build her nest? 

Will the bee demand his störe, 

Front the bleak and bladeless shore? 

Man alone, intent to strav, 

Ever turn» front wisdom’s way, 

Lays up wealtli in foreign land, 

So ws the scu, and plows the sand. 

Soon this eleinental muss, 

Soon th’ eucuinb'ring world sliall pass, 
Form be wrapt in wosting fire, 

Time be spent, and life oxpire. 

Then, yc boasted works of men, 
Wliere is your asylum then ? 

Sons of pleasure, sons of care, 

Teil me, mortals, teil me wherc? 

Gone, like traces on the deep, 

Like a sceptre, grasp’d in sleep, 

Dcws, exhal’d front morning glades, 
Melting snows, and gliding shudes. 

Pass the world, and what’s behind 
Virtue’s gold, by tire refin’d; 

Front an uni verse deprav’d, 

From tlie wreek of nature sav’d. 

Like the life-supporting graiu, 

Fruit of patience and of pain, 

Ön the swain’s autumual day, 
Winnow’d from the cliaiT away, 

Little trembler, fear 110 more, 

Thou hast plenteous crops in störe, 
Secd. by genial sorrows sown, 

More than all thy scorners own. 

What tliough hostile earth despise, 
Heav’n beholds with gentler eyes, 
Heav’n thy friendless Steps sliall guide, 
Gheer thy hours, and guard thy side. 


When the fatal tramp sliall sound, 
When th’ inimortala pour around, 

1 Ileav’n Äiall thy return ältest, 

| Hail’d by myriads of the bless’d. 

Little native of the skies, 
i Lovely penitent, arise, 
i Calm thy bosom, elear thy brow, 
Virtue is thy sister now. 

More delightful are my woes, 

1 Than the rapture pleasure knows ; 
Richer far the weeds I bring, 

Than the rohes that grace a king. 

On my wars, of shortest date, 
Crown» of endless triumph wait; 

On my cares, a period bless’d; 

On my toils etcmal rest, 

Come, with virtue at thy side, 

Co me, be every bar defied, 

Till we gain our native shore, 

Sister, come and turn uo more. 


A Dirge. 

Wretched mortals, doom’d to go 
Through the vale of death and woe ! 

Let us travel sad and slow. 

Care and sickness, teil and pain, 

Here their restless vigils keep; 

Sighs are all the winds that blow, 

Tears are all the strearas that flow! 

Virtue hopes reward in vain — 

The geutlest lot she can obtain 
Is but to sit and weep ! 

Ye dreary inansions of enduring sleep, 
Where pale mortality lies dark and deep ! 
Thou silent, though insatiatc Grave, 
Gorged with the beauteous and the brave, 
Close, closc thy maw - - thy feast is o’er. 
|Time and Death can give no more! 
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Lyttlcton. 

George Lyttleton ward 1709 zu Hagley in Worcesfcershirc geboren, zeichnete sich schon früh 
durch glückliche Anlagen aus, studirte zu Eton und Oxford , machte dann grössere Reisen und 
wurde nach seiner Rückkehr 1730 Parlamentsmitglied, im Jahr«? 1787 ernannte ihn der Prinz 
von Wales zu seinem Secretair, später wurde er Lord der Schatzkammer, dann Staatskanzler 
und 1757 in Folge eines Ministerwechsels, Mitglied des Oberhauses. Bald darauf zog er sich 
ganz von Geschäften zurück und brachte den Rest seiner Tage auf seinem Erbgute llagley zu , wo 
er am 18. November 1773 starb. 

Seine Werke erschienen gesammelt, London 1775 in 4. Als Prosaiker ist er höchst gefeiert 
und seine Todtengesprüche, seiu Werk Uber den Apostel Paulus und seine Geschichte Heinrichs II. 
haben klassischen Ruf. Minder bedeutend erscheint er dagegen als Dichter; er betrachtete die 
Poesie nur als einen Zeitvertreib in müssigen Stunden und seine Leistungen auf diesem Gebiete 
sind correct und elegant, aber sie entbehren der Kraft und Tiefe. Die vier von ihm hinterlassencn 
Eklogen unter dem Gesammttitcl The Progress of Love ermüden durch AlTcctntiou und Künstelei, 
gelungener sind mehrere seiner Episteln, namentlich diejenige, aus der wir hier einige Auszüge 
mittlieilen und einige kleinere lyrische Gedichte. 


Select Passages from Lord Lyttleton’s 
Adv fee to a Lady. 

The counsels of a frieud, Belinda, hear, 

Too roughly kind to pfease a lady’s ear. 

Unlike the flatt'ries of a lover’s pen, 

Such truths as women seldom leam from men; 
Nor think I praise you ill when thus I show 
What female vanity might fear to know. 

Some merit’s mine to dare to bc sinccre, 

Bnt greater yours sincerity to bear. 

Hard is the fortune that your sex attends ; 
Women, like prinees, find few real friends ; 

All who approach tlicm their own ends pursne : 
Lovers and ministers are seldom true: 

Hence oft from reason heedless Beauty strays, 
And the most trusted guide the most betrays : 
Hence, by fond dreams of fancied power amus’d, 
When most ye tyrannize you’re most abus’d. 

* * 

* / 

Seek to be good, but aim not to be great; 

A woman’s noblest Station is retreat; 

Her fairest virtuos Hy from public sight. 
Domestic worth, that shuns too strong a light. 

To rougher man, ambition’s task resign ; 

’Tis ours in Senates or in courts to shine, 

To labour for a sunk comipted state, 

Or dare the rage of envy, and bc great. 

One only carc your gentle breast should inovc ; 
Th’ important husiness of yoür life is love: 

To this great point direct your constant aim, 
This makes your happiness, and tliis your fame. 


Bo never cool reserve with passion join’d ; 

With caution choo.se, but tlieu be fondly kind. 
The selfish heart that but by halves is given t 
Shall find no place in love’s delightful heaven; 
Here sweet extremes alone can truly bless: 

The virtue of a lover is excess. 

A maid uuask'd may own a well-plac’d fiame; 
Not loving first, but loving wrong, is »harne. 

Contemn the little pride of giving pain, 

Nor think that conquest justilies disdain: 

Short is the period of insulting power; 

Offended C'upid finds bis vengcfnl hour, 

Soon will resume the erapire wliich he gave, 

And soon the tyrant «hall become the slave. 

Ble6t is the maid and worthy to be blest, 
Whose soul, entire by bim she loves possest, 
Feels every vanity in fondness lost, 

And asks no power but that of pleasing most: 
Her’ s is the bliss in just, return to prove 
The honest warmlh of undissembled love; 

For her inconstant man might cease to ränge, 
And gratitude forbid desire to change. 

But lest harsh care the lover’s peace destroy, 
And roughly blight the tender buds of joy t 
Let reason teach what passion fain would hide, 
That Hymen’» bauds by Pnidence should be 
tied. 

Venus in vain the wedded pair would crown, 

If angry fortune on their union frown ; 

Soon will the flattering dream of bliss be o’er, 
And cloy’d imagination cheat uo more: 

Then, waking to the sense of lasting pain, 

With mutual tears tlie nuptial couch they Pta in 
And that fond love, which should afford relief, 
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Docs but increase die anguish of their grief, 
White botli could casier their own sorrows bear 
Than the sad knowledge of each othcr’s care. 

* * 

* 

• 

Ev’n in the happiest choice, where fuv'ring 
heaven 

Has equal love and easy furtune given, 

Think not, the husband gain’d, that all is dom*, 
The prizc of happiuess rnust still bc won ; 

And oft, the carcless find it to their cost, 

The lover in the liusband may bc lost: 

The Graces might alone his heart allure; 

They and the Virtues meeling must secure. 

Let ev’n your prudence wear the plcasing 
dress 

Of care for him and anxious tonderness. 


From kind concern about bis weal or wo 
Let each domestic duty seem to flow. 

The household eceptre if he bids you bear 
Make it your pridc his servaut to appear: 
Endeoring thus the common acts of life 
The mistress still shall unobserv’d come on 
Beforc his eyes perceives one beauty gone ; 

Ev’n o’er your cold, your ever-sacrcd, um, 

His constant flame shall unoxtiuguish’d bum. 

Tlius I, Uelinda! would your cliarnis improve, 
And lbrra your heart to all the arts of love : 

The task wcrc harder to secure mv own 
Against the power of those nlready known, 

For well you twist the secret chains that bind 
With gentlc furce the captivatcd mind, 

Skill’d ev’ry soft attraction to einploy, 

Fach llatt’ring hope and each alluring joy 
I owu your genius, and from you receive 
The rules of pleasing which to you I give. 




»I o li n s o n. 


Samuel Johnson, einer der berühmtesten englischen Kritiker, Avard am 7. September 1709 
in Litchfield, w r o sein Vater als Buchhändler lebte, geboren , erhielt eine wissenschaftliche Bildung 
und studirte zu Oxford, das er aber wieder verlassen musste (1731) weil seine Mittel nicht aus- 
reichten. Er wurde nun Hülfslchrer an einer Erziehungsanstalt und gründete dann selbst ein 
solches Institut, jedoch ohne Erfolg, so dass er es wieder aufgab und nach London giug, wo ersieh 
in fast allen Gattungen der Literatur auf das Glänzendste auszeichnete und nicht geringen Einfluss 
auf die Geschmacksrichtung seiner Zeit ausübte. Er starb daselbst am 13. Dccombcr 1784 und 
wurde in der Wostminster-Abtei begraben. 

Unter allen seinen bedeutenden Leistungen sind die poetischen diejenigen, welche am Wenig- 
sten seinem Namen Glanz erwarben. Er war zu sehr Kritiker um Dichter zu sein ; seine Verse 
sind correct und fliessend , aber kalt, und selbst sein Trauerspiel Irene ist nur ein Werk des Ver- 
standes, zu welchem die Muse blos die Form lieh. 


Prologue, spoken by Mr. Garrick, a t Existencc saw' him spurn her bouudcd rcign, 
the opening of the Theatre - Royal, And P antin 6 Time toil’d after him in vain. 

j. j " His pow’rful strokea presiding Truth impress’d, 

rury ^aue, < t. And uuresisted Passion storm’d the breast. 

Wheu Learuing’s triumph o’or her barb’rous Then Jenson came, instructed from the school, 
foes To please in method, and invent by rule; 

First rear’d the stage, immortal Shakspearq rose; His studious patience and laborious art, 

Each changc of many-colour’d live hc drew, By regulär npproacli a.ssail’d the heart: 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagin’d new: Cold Approbation gave the ling’ring bays, 
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Forthose who durst not consure scarco couldl 
praiso 

A mortal born, he met tho gen’ral doom, 

But lefl, liko Egypt’s Kings, a lasting toinb. 

The wits of Charles fotind casier waya tu 
fame, 

Nor wish’d for Jonson’s art, or Shakspeare’s 
flame. 

Themsclves thoy studicd; as they feit they writ I 
Intrigue was plot, obsccnity was wit. 

Vice always fouud a sympathetic friend; 

They pleas’d their age, and did not aim to inend. ( 
Yet bards iike theso aspir’d to lasting praiso, 

And proudly hop’d to pirap in future days. 

Their cause was gen’ral , their supports werc 
strong, 

Their sluves wero willing, and their rcign was 
long : 

Till Sh.unc regain’d the post tliat Sense botmy’d, 
And Virtuo eall’d Oblivion to her aid. 

Thcn, crush’d by rules , and weakon’d as re- 
iin’d, 

For years the pow'r of Tragedy dcclin’d ; 

From bard to bard the frigid cautiun crept, 

Till Declamation roar’d whilst Passion slopt: 

Yet still did Virtue deign the stago tu tread, 
Philosophy remain’d, though Nature fled. 

But forc’d, at length, her ancicnt reign to quit, 
She saw great Faustus lay the ghost of Wit; 
Kxulting Folly liail’d the joyful day, 

And Pantomime and Song confirm’d her swav. 

But who the coming changes can presage, 

And mark the future periods of the stage V 
Pirhaps if akill could distant times explore, 

New Bohns, new Durfeys, yet reniain in störe ; 
Perhaps where Lear haa rnv’d, and Hamlet died. 
On flying cars new sorcerers may ride : 

Perhaps (for who ennguessth’ eflectsof chance?) 
llere Hunt may box, or Mahomet may dance. 

llard is his lot tliat, hcre by Fortune plac’d, 
Must watch the wild vicisaitudea of taste; 

With every meteor of capriic must play, 

And chase the new-blown bubbles of the day. 

Ah! let not Censurc term our fate our clioice, 

J The stage but echoes back the public voice; 

The drama’s laws, the drama's patrons give, 

For we tliat live to please, must plcasc to live. 

Then prompt no more the follies you decry, 

As tyrants doom their tools of guilt to die ; 

’Tia youra, thia night, to bid the reign com inence 
Of rescued Nature and reviving Sense, 

To chase the charms of sound, the pomp of show. 
For useful mirth and salutary woe; 

Bid scenic Virtue from the rising age; 

And Truth dilTuse her radiance from the stage. 


O11 the Death of Mr, Robert Lcvet, 
a Practisor in Physic. 

Conderan’d to Hope’s delusivc mine, 

As on we toil from day to day, 

By sudden blasts, or slow decline, 

Our social eomforts drop äway. 

Well tried throngh manv a varying vear, 

See Level to the grave descend, 

Ollicious, innoccnt, sinccre, 

Of cv’rv fricndless liame tlie friend. 

Yet still he filis aftection’s eye, 

Obscurely wise, and coarsely kind; 

Nor, IctterM Arrogance, deny 
Thy praise to ment unrefm’d. 

Whcn fainting nature call’d for aid, 

And hov’ring death propar’d the blow, 

His vig’rous reniedy display’d 

The pow’r of art. without tho show. 

In Misery’s darkest cavom known, 

•His useful care was ever nigh, 

Where hopcless Anguish pour’d his groan 
And lonely Want retir’d to die. 

No summons mock’d by chill delay, 

No petty gain disdain’d by pride, 

The modest wants of ev’ry day 
The toil of cv’ry day supplied. 

His virtues walk’d their narrow round, 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 

And s uro th’ Kternal Master found 
The single talent well cmploy’d. 

The busv day — the peaceful night, ' 

Unfel t, uncountcd, glided by; 

Uis trame was tirm — his powers wero bright, 
Though now his eightieth yenr was nigh. 

Then with no fiery throbbing pain, 

No cold grndations of decay, 

Death broke at once the vital chain^ 

And freed his soul the nearest way. 


E x t r a c t s 

from the Vanity of human Wiehes. 

“Enlarge ray life with multitude of days!** 

In health, in sickness, thus tho suppliaul prays : 
Ilides from hiinself his state, and shuns to know 
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That life protracted is protracted woe. 

Time hovers o’er, impatient to destroy, 

And shuts up all the passages of joy: 

In vain their gifts the bounteous seasons pour, 
The fruit autumnal, and the vernal Üow'r; 

With listless eyes the dotard views the störe, 

He views , and wonders that they please no 
more; 

Now pall the tastcless meats, and joyless wines, 
And Luxury with sighs her slave resigna. 

* * 

* 

The still returning täte, and ling’ring jest, 
Perplex the fawning niece, and pamper’d guest, 
While growing hopes scarce awe the gath’ring 
snecr, 

And scarce a legacy can bribe to hear: 

The watchful guests still hint the last offeuce; 
The daughter’s petulance, the son’s expence, 
Improve his heady rage with treach’rous »kill, 
And mould his passions tili they inake his will. 

Unnumber’d malodies his juints invade, 

Lay siege to life, and press the dire blockade; 
But unextinguish’d av’rice still remnins, 

And dreaded losses aggravate liis pains; 

He tunis, with anxious heart and crippled hands, 
His bonds of debt, and mortgages of lands ; 

Or views his coffers with suspicious eyes, 
Unlücks his gold, and counts it tili he dies. 


But grant, the virtues of a temp’rate prime 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime; 
An age that melts with unperceiv’d decay, 

And glides in modest innocence awny; 

Whose peaceful day benevolence endears, 

Whose night congratulating consciencc cheers; 
The gen’ral fav’rite as the gen’ral friend: 

Such age there is, and who shall wish its end? 

Yet ev’n on this her load Misfortune flings, 

To press the weary minutes’ llagging wings : 
New sorrow rises as the day returns, 

A sister sickens, or a daughter mourns. 

Now kindred Merit fills the sable hier, 

Now lacerated Frieudsliip Claims a tear; 

Year chases year, decay pursues decay; 

Still drops sotne joy from with’ring lite away; 
New forms arise, and diflTrent views engage, 
Superfluous Ings the vet'ran on the stage, 

Till pitying Nature signs the last relcase, 

And bids afilicted worth retire to peace. 

But few there are wliom hours like these 
await, 

Who set unclouded in the gulf of Fate. 

From Lydia’» monarch should the search descend, 
By Solon caution’d to regard his end, 

In life’s last sccne what prodigies surprise, 

Feors of the brave, and follies of the wise! 

From Marlb’rough’s eyes the streams of dotage 
flow, 

And Swift expires a driv’ler and a show. 


Armstrong. 

John Armstrong ward 1709 zu Castleton in Roxburgshire geboren, studirte Arzneiwissen- 
schafl in Edinburg, promovirte daselbst 1732 und liess sich dann in London als Arzt nieder, 
beschäftigte sich jedoch nebenbei viel mit literarischen Arbeiten. Im Jahre 1760 begleitete er die 
englische Armee als Militairarzt, worauf er 1763 nach London zurückkehrte, das er, kurze Aus- 
flüge abgerechnet, nun nicht wieder verliess. Er starb daselbst 1779. 

Armstrong schrieb neben Kleinerem zwei didactische Gedichte , von denen das erstere the 
Economy of Love ihm wegen seiner Lüsternheit gerechten Tadel zuzog, das zweite dagegen: the 
Art of preserving Health allgemeinen Beifall fand und sich als eins der besten englischen Lehr- 
gedichte jener Zeit im Andenken erhalten hat. Es ist eine geistreiche poetische Diaetetik in vier 
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Büchern , voll feiner Bemerkungen und guter Schilderungen in einer correcten , anmuthigen und 
einfachen Sprache verfasst» Sie erschien besonders gedruckt zuerst London 1744, dann in seinen 
Miscellanies London 1770 und findet sich auch nebst anderen Gedichten von ihm, im 102. Bde der 
BeiTschen und im 10. Bde der Anderson'schen Sammlung, 


Select Passage» 
from Arrastrong’s Art of Preserving 
Health. 

What does not fade? the tower that long had 
stood 

The crush of thunder and the warring winds, 
Shook by the slow, but eure destroyer, Time, 
Now hangs in doubtful ruins o’er its base. 

And flinty pyramids , and walls of brass, 
Descend; the Babylonian spires are sunk; 
Achaia, Home, and Egypt moulder down. 

Time shakes the stähle tvranny of thrones, 

And tottering empires crush by their own weight. 
This huge rotundity we tread grows old; 

And all those worlds that roll around the Sun, 
The Sun hiraself, »hall die; and ancient Night 
Again involve the desolate abyss : 

'Till the great Fat her through the Iifeless gloom 
Extcnd hin arm to liglit another world, 

And bid new planots roll by other laws. 

For through the regions of unbounded space, 
Where unconfin’d Omnipotence has room, 

Being, in various Systems, tluctuates still 
Between creation and abhorr’d decay: 

It ever did, perhaps, and ever will. 

New worlds are still emerging from the deep; 
The old descending , in their tums to rise. 

♦ * 

♦ 

But if the breathless chase o’er hill and dale 
Exceed your strength , a sport of less fatigue, 
Not less delightful , the prolific stream 
Affords. The crystal rivulet, that o’er 
A stony channel rolls its rapid maze, 

Swarms with the silver fry. Such, trough the 
bounds 

Of pastoral Stafford, runs the brawling Trent; 
Such Eden, sprung from Cumbrian mountains; 

such 

The Esk, o’erhung with woods ; and such the 
stream 

On whose Arcadians banks I first drew air, 
Liddel; tili now, except in Doric lays 
Tun’d to her murmurs by her love-sick swains, 
Unknown in song; though not a purer stream, 
Through meads more flowety, more romantic 
groves, 


Rolls toward the western main. Hail, sacTed 
flood! 

May still thy hospitable swains be blest 
ln rural innocence; thy mountains still 
Tecm with the lleecy race; thy tuneful woods 
For ever flourish; and thy vales look gay 
With painted meadows, and the golden gr&in! 
Oft, with thy blooming sons, when life was new, 
Sportive and petulant, and charm’d with toys, 

In thy transparent eddies have I lav’d: 

Oft trae’d with patient Steps thy fairy banks, 

With the well-imitated fly to hook 

The eager trout, and with the elender line 

And yielding rod solicit to the shore 

The struggling panting pray : while vernal clouds 

And tepid gales obscur’d the ruffled pool, 

And from the deeps call’d forth the wanton 
swarms. 

I * . * 


I How to live happiest; liow avoid the pains, 

| The disappointments , and disgusts of those 
Who would in pleasure all their hours employ; 
The precepts höre of a divine old man* 

I could recite. Though old , he still retain’d 
His manly sense, and cnergy of mind. 

Virtuous and wise he was, but not severe; 

He still remeinber’d that he once was young: 

His easy presence check ’d no decent joy. 

Hirn even the dissolute admir’d; for he 
A graceful looseness when he pleas’d put on, 
And laughing could instruct. Much had he read 
Much more had seen: he studied from the life, 
And in th’ original perus’d mankind. 

Vcrs’d in the woes and vanities of life, 

He pitied man: und much he pitied those 
Whom falsely-smiling fate has curs'd withmeans 
To dissipate their days in quest of joy. 

“Our aim is happiness; ’tis yours, ’tis mine,” 
Ile said; “’tis the pursuit of all that live: 

Yet few attain it, if ’twas e’er attain’d. 

But they the widest wander from the mark, 

Who through the flowery paths of sauntering joy 
Seek this coy goddess; that from stage to stage 
Invites us still, but shifts as wc pursue. 

For, not to name the pains that pleasure bringe 
To counterpoise itself, relcntless fate 
Forbids that we through gay voluptuous wild» 
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Should ever roara: and were the fates more kind, 
Our narrow luxuriös would soon grow stale: 
Were these exhaustless, nature would grow sick, 
And, clov’d with plcasure, squeamishly com- 
plaln 

That all is vanity, and life a drcaiti. 

Lot nature rest : bo busy for yoursclf, 

And for your friend ; be busy even in vain, 

Rat her than tease her satcd appetites. 

Who never fasts no banquet e’er enjoys; 

Who never toils or watches , never sleeps. 

Lot nature rest : and when the taste of joy 
Grows keen, indulge; but shun satiety. 

“Tis not für mortals nlways to bo biegt. 

But hitn the least the dull or painful hours 
Of life opprcsR, whom «ober senge conduct», 

And virtue, thruugk this labyriuth we tread. 
Virtuc and sense I mean not to disjoin; 

Virtue and sense are onc; and, trast ine, still 
A faithless heart betrays the head unsound. 
Virtue (for merc good-naturc is a fool) 

Is sense and spirit with liumanity: 

Tis Rometimes angry, and its frown confounds; 
Tis even vindictive, but in venr^eance just. 
Knavcs faiu would laugh at it; somc great oncs 
da re; 

But at bis heart the most undauuted son 
Of fortune dreads its name and awcful clmrnis. 
To noblest uses this determines wealtli; 

This is the solid pomp of prosperous days; 

The peace and shelter of adversity. 

And if you pant for glory , build your fame 
On this foundation , which the secret shock 
Pefies of envy and all-sapping time 
The gaudy gloss of fortune only strikes 
The vulgär eye; the snfTrage of the wise 
The praisc tliat’s wortli ambition , ia attain’d 
By sense alone, and dignity of mind. 

“Virtue, the strength and beautv of the soul, 
Ia the best gift of Heaven: a happiness 
That even above the smiles and frowns of fate 
Exalts great Nature’s favourites; a wealth 
That ne’er encumbers , nor can be transferr’d. 
Riehes are oft by guilt and baseness earu'd; 

Or dealt by chance to shield a lucky knave, 

Or throw a cruel sunshine on a fool. 

But for one end, onc much-neglected use, 

Are riches wortli your care; (for Nature’s wants 
Are fcw, and without opulencc supplied;) 

This noble end is, to produce the soul; 

To show the virtuos in their fairest light; 

To make humanity the minister 


Of bounteous Providence; and teach the breast 
That generous luxury the gods enjoy.” 

Thus, in liis graver vein, the friendly sage 
Sometimcs declainrd. Of right and wrong he 
tauglit 

Truths os refiu’d as ever Athens heard; 

And (stränge to teil!) he praetis’d what be 
preach'd. * 

* * 

* 

Tliere is a charm, a power that sways the 
breast, 

Bids every passion revel or be still; 

Inspires with rage, or all your caros dissolves; 
Can sooth disiraction , and almost despair. 

That power is inusic: far beyond the Stretch 
Of thosc umneaning warblers on our stagc: 
Those cluinsy heroes, thoso fat-headcd gods, 
Who move no passion justly but eontempt: 

Who, like our dancers, light indeed and strong, 
L>o wond’rous feats , but never heard of grace. 
The fault is ours; we bear those monstrous arts, 
Good heaven ! we praise theni : e , with loudcst 

peals, 

Applaud the fool that highest lifts bis hcels; 
And, with insipid show of rapturo, die 
Uu ideot uotes iinpertineutly long. 

But he the inuse’s laurcl justly shares, 

A poet he, and touch’d with heaven’» own tire, 
Who, with bold rage or solenm pomp of sounds, 
Indaines, exalts, and ravishes the soul; 

Xow tender, plaintive, sweet almost to pain, 

In love dissolves you; now in sprightly strains 
Ureathos a gay rapturo through your thriiling 
breast ; 

Or melts the heart with airs divinclv sad; 

Or wakes to horror the tremendous strings 
Such was the bard , whose heavenly strains 
of old 

Appeas’d tlio fiend of melnncholv Saul. 

Such was , if old and heutheu fame sav true, 

The man who bade the Theban domes ascend, 
And taui’d the savage natiuns with bis song; 

And such the Thracian, whose melodious lyre, 
Tun’d to soft woe, made all the mountains weep; 
Sooth’d ev’n tli’ inexorable powers of hell, 

And half-redcein’d his lost Kurydice. 

Music exalts each joy, allays each grief, 

Expels diseases, softens every pain, 

Subdues the rage of poison, and the plague; 

And heute the wise of ancicnt days ador’d 
One Power of physic , melody and song. 
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€n 1 « V C I’. 

Richard Glover, der Sohn eines Kaufmanns, ward 1712 in London geboren, widmete sich dem 
Stande seines Vaters, ward 1761 Parlamentsmitglied für Weymouth und starb allgemein geachtet 1786. 
Er hiuterlicss zwei Tragödieen : Boadicea und Medea, mehrere kleinere Poesieen und ein grösseres 
Epos Leomdas, nebst einer Fortsetzung: The Athenaid. Dieses Heldengedicht war es vorzüglich, 
das ihm grossen Kulun erwarb, aber er überlebte denselben. Es ist ein Werk edelster Gesinnung, 
voll trefflicher Gedanken, reich an meisterhaften Schilderungen, consequent durchgeführt und cor- 
rect, aber trotz dem Allem doch nur Prosa in poetischer Form und lUsst allen Bestrebungen des 
Dichters ungeachtet, auf das Gemüth eben so sehr wie auf den Verstand zu wirken, kalt und theil- 
nahinlos; man wird weder ergriffen noch begeistert durch dasselbe, obwohl der Stoff alle Mittel zu 
tieferer Wirkung darbietet. Aehnliches lässt sich von seinen beiden Trauerspielen sagen, die, in 
antiker Form gehalten, veranlassen die Kunst des Verfassers zu bewundern, der Alles besitzt, nur 
nicht poetische Schöpfungskraft. Dagegen hat aber Glover in der unten mitgel’ieilten Ballade ein 
Meisterwerk hinterlassen, das zu dom Besten gehört, was die gerade in dieser Gattung so reiche 
englische Kationalliteratiir aufzuweisen vermag. 


Admiral Hosier’s Ghost. 

As near Porto-Cello lying 
On tho gen tly-s welling flood, 

At midniglit , with Streamers flying, 

Our triumphaut navy rode; 

Thcre while Vernon sat all glorious 
From the Spaniard’s Lite defeat, 

And his crews with shouts victorious, 
Drauk success to England’ s flect: 

On a sudden, shrillv sounding, 

Ilideous yells and shrieks were heardj 
Then each heart with fear confounding, 

A snd troop of ghosts appear’d, 

All in dreary hammocks shrouded 
Which for winding sheets they worc, 
And with looks by sorrow clomied, 
Frowning on that hostile shore. 

On tliem gleam’d the moon’s wan lustre, 
When the shade of Ilosier brave 
His pale band» were secn to mustcr 
Rising from tlieir wat'ry grave: 

O’cr the glimmering wave hc hied him, 
Where the Bnrford rear’d her sail, 
With three thousand ghosts bcsides him, 
And in groans did Vernon hail. 

“Heed, 0 heed, our fatal story, 

I am Hosier’s injur’d ghost, 

You, who now havo purchas’d glory 
At this place where I was lost; 
Though in Porto-Bcllo’s ruin 

You now triumph free from fears, 
When you think on our uudoing, 

You will mix your joy with tears.” 


“See thesc mournful spectres sweeping 
G hast ly o’er this hated wave, 

Whose wan cheeks are stuin’d with weeping, 
These were English cnptnius brave; 

Mark tliosc nuiubers, pale nnd liorrid, 

Those were once my sailors bold, 

Lo , each hangs his drooping forehead, 

While liis disiual tale is told.” 

“I, by twentv sail attended, 

Did this Spanish town nffright; 

Kolbing then its wealth defendcd 
But my Orders not to fight: 

0! that in this rolling occau 
I lind cast them with disdain, 

And oboy'd my heart’s warm motion, 

To have quell’d the pride of Spaiu;” 

“For resistance I could fear none, 

But with twenty ships liad done 
Whnt thou. brave and happy Vernon, 

Hast achicv’d with six alone. 

Then the Bastimentos never 
liad our foul disbonour scen, 

Nor the sea the sad recciver 
Of this gallant train liad bccn.” 

“Thus like thec, proud Spain dismaying, 
And her galleons leading home, 

Though condemn’d for disobeying, 

I had met a traitor’s doom. 

To have fallen, my country crying 
He lias play’d an English part, 

Had bcen better far thau dying 
Of a griev’d and broken heart.’ 1 
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“Unrepining at thy glory, 

Thy successful arms we hail; 

But remember our sad story 
And let Hosier’s wrongs prevail 
Sent in this foul clime to languisb, 
Think what thousands feil in vain, 
Wasted with disease and anguish, 
Not in glorious battle slain.” 

‘‘Hence with all my train attending 
From their oozy tombs below, 
Through the lioary foara ascending, 
Here I feed my constant woe : 


| Ilere the Bastimentos viewing, 

We recal our shameful doom, 

And our plaintive cries renewing, 

Wander through the midnight gloom.” 

“0*er these waves for ever mouming, 
Shall wc roam depriv’d of rest, 

If to Britain’s shore rcturning, 

You ncglect my just request; 

After this proud foe subduing, 

When your patriot firiends you see, 
Think on vengeance for my ruin, 

And for England sham’d in ine.” 


Shenstone. 

William Shenstone ward 1714 zu Halcs-Owen in Sbropshire geboren, erhielt eine wissen- 
schaftliche Bildung in Oxford und zog sich dann auf sein väterliches Erbe , das Landgut the Lea- 
sowes zurück, das er sehr verschönerte und wo er 1763 in stiller Abgeschiedenheit von der Welt 
starb. Kr zeichnete sich vorzüglich als lyrischer und elegischer Dichter durch Wärme des Gefühls, 
tiefe Innigkeit und Einfachheit aus. Seine Werke erschienen gesammelt erst nach seinem Tode, 
London 1764, 3 Bde in 8.; sie enthalten Idyllen, Oden, Balladen und mehrere grössere Poesieen, 
unter denen das Urtheil des Herkules zwar correct aber geistlos , dagegen die Dorfschulmeisterin 
in Spenser’s Manier eine sehr gelungene Leistung ist. Shcnstone’s Gedichte befinden sich im 
99 — 100. Bde der Bell'schen und im 9. der Anderson’sclien Sammlung. 


Select Passages 
from Shenstone’ s S chool - mi stress. 

In every village mark’d with little spire, 
Embower’d in trees, and hardly known to 
Farne, 

There dwells in lowly shed , and mean attire. 
A matron old, whom we School -mistress 
name; 

Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tarne; 
They grieven sore, in piteous durance pent, 
Aw’d by the power of this relentless dame; 
And oft-times , on vagaries idly bent, 

For unkempt hair, or task unconn’d, are sorely 
shent. 

And all in sight doth rise a birchen tree, 
Which Leaming near her little dorne did stowe ; 
Whilom a twig of small regard to see, 

Though now so wide its waviug branches flow ; 


And work the simple vassals mickle woe; 

For not a wind might curl the leaves that 
blew, 

But their limbs shudder’d, and their pulse 
beat low; 

And as they look’d they found their horrour 
grew, 

And shap’d it into rods , and tingled at the view. 


So have I seen (who has not, may conceive) 

A lifeless phantom near a garden plac’d; 

So doth it wanton birds of peace bereave, 

Of sport, of song, of pleasure, of repast; 
They Start, they stare, they wheel, they look 
aghast; 

Sad servitude! such comfortless annoy 
May no bold Briton’s riper age e'er taste ! 

No superstition clog his dance of joy, 

No Vision empty, vain, his native bli9s destroy. 
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Near to this dorae is found a patch so green, 
On whicli the tribe their gambols do display; 
And at the door imprisoning-board is seen, 

Lest weakly wights of smaller size should 
stray ; 

Eager, perdie, to bask in sunny day! 

The noises intermixed, which thence resound, 
Do Learniug’s little teuement betray; 

Where aits the daine, disguis’d in look pro- 
found, 

And eyes her fairy throng , and turns her wheel 
around. 

Her cap, far whiter than the driven anow, 
Emblem right meet of decency does yield : 

Her apron dy’d in grain , as blue , I trowe, 

As is the hare-bell that adorns the tield: 

And in her band, for sceptre, she does wield 
Tway birchen spray»; with anxious fear en- 
twin’d, 

With dark distrust, and sad repentance fiU’d; 
And stedfast hate , and sharp affliction join’d, 
And fury uncontroul’d, and chastisement unkind. 

* * 

* 

A russet stole was o’er her shoulders thrown; 
A russet kirtle fenc’d the nippiug air; 

’Twas simple russet, but it was her own; 
’Twas her own country bred the flock so fair! 
’Twas her own labour did the fleoee prepare ; 
And, sooth to say, her pupils, rang’d around, 
Through pious awe, did terrn it passing rare; 
For they in gaping wonderment abound, 

And tliink, no doubt, she been the greatest 
wight on ground. 

Albeit no flattery did corrupt her truth, 

Ne pompoua title did debauch her ear; 

Goody, good-woman, gossip, n’aunt, forsooth, 
Or dame, the sole additions she did hear; 

Yet these she cliallenged, these she held right 
dear: 

Ne would esteein him act as mought behove, 
Who should nothonour'd eld with these revere: 
For ne vor title yet so mean could prove, 

But there was eke a miud which did that title 
love. 


In elbow-chair, like that of Scottish fitem 
By the sharp tooth of cankering eld defae’d, 

In which, when he receives his diadera, 

Our sovereign prince and liefest liege is plac’d, 
The matron säte; and some with rank she 
graed 

(The source oi children’a and of courtiers 
pride !), 


Redress’d affVonts, for vile aflronts there pass'd ; 
And warn'd them not the fretful to deride, 

But love each other dear, whatever them betide. 

Kight well she knew each temper to descry; 

To thwart the proud, and the submiss toraise; 
Some with vile copper-prize exalt on high, 

And some entice with pittance small of praise, 
And other some with baleful »prig »he ’frays: 
E’en absent, she the reins of power doth hold, 
While with quuint arts the giddy crowd she 
sways : 

Forewarn’d , it* little bird their pranks behold, 
’T will whisper in her ear, and all the scene 
unfold. 

Lo now with state she utters the commaud! 
Eftsoons the urchins to their tasks repair; 
Their books of stature small they take in hand, 
Which with pellucid horn secured are, 

To save from Anger wet the letters fair: 

The work so gay that on their back is seen, 

St. George’s high achievements does declare; 
On which thilk wight that has y-gazing been, 
Kens the forth-coming rod, unpleasing sight, 
I ween! 

* * 

* 

But now Dan Phoebus gaina the middle skie, 
And Liberty unbars her prison-door; 

And like a rushiug torrent out they fly, 

And now the grassy cirque had cover’d o’er 
With boifiterous revel-rout and wild uproar ; 

A thousand ways in wanton rings they run, 
Heaven shield their short-liv’d pastimes, I 
implore ! 

For well may freedom erst so dearly won, 
Appear to British elf more gladsome than the sun. 

Enjoy, poor imps! enjoy your sportive trade, 
And chase gay flies, and cull the fairest 
flowers ; 

For when my bones in grass-green sods are 
laid, 

For never may ye taste more careless hours 
In knightly castles, or in ladies’ bowers. 

O vain to seek delight in eartbly thing! 

But most in courts where proud Ambition 
towers ; 

Deluded wight! who weens fair Peace can 
spring 

Beneath the pompous dome of kesar or of king. 
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II Op C. 

A Pasloral Haiku!. 

My biiuks they nro furnish’d witli bees, 
Whoso murmur invites 011 c to aleep; 

My grottoes are shadcd with trccs, 

And my hilla are white over with sheep. 

I seldom liavc met with a loss, 

Such liealtk do my fountaius bcstow: 

My foimtniiis all borde r’d witli moss, 
Whore the harc-bclls and vioJots grow. 

Kot a pine in my grovc is tlicre seen, 

Hut with tendrils of woodbinc is bonnd: 

Not a bccch's more heautifiil grecn, 

But a swect-bricr cntwincs it around. 

Not my tieids, in the primc of tlie year, 
More charms than my cattle unfold ; 

Not a brook (hat is limpid and clcar, 

But it glittcrs with fishcs of golcl. 

One would tliink she might liko to retire 
To the bower 1 have labour’d to rear; 

Not a slirub that I hcard her adinire, 

But I hastcd and plantcd it tliere. 

Ö how sudden the jcsHaminc strovc 
With the lilac to rendcr it gay! 

Al ready it calls for my love, 

To prune the wild branchcs away. 


1 1 have found out a gift for my fairj 

I have found wherc the wood-pigeons breed: 
But let me that plunder forbear, 

Sho will say *t was a bnrbarous deed. 

For hc ne’er could be true, she averr’d, 

Who would rob a poor bird of its young: 

: And I lov’d her the more when I heard 
Such tendernesB fall front her tongue. 

I have heard her witli sweetness unfold 
Uow that pity was duc to — a dovc : 

That it ever attended the bold; 

And she call’d it the sister of love. 

-But her w'ords auch a pleasure convey, 

So much I her accents udore, 

; Let her speak, and whntover she say, 

Mcthinks I should love her the more. 

Oan a bosom so gentlo remaiu 

Unmov’d w'bcn her Corydon sighs? 

Will a nymph that is fond of the plain, 

These plains and this valley despise? 
jDear regions of silencc and shade! 

I Soft scenes of contentment and ease ! 

Wherc I could have pleasingly strav’d, 

If nught, in her nbscnce, could please. 


From the plains, from the woodlnnds and groves, 
Wliat strains of wild melody llow ! 

How the nigliLingales warblo tlieir love* 

From tliickcts of roses that blow! 

And when her briglit form shall appear, 

Fach bird shall harnioniously join 
In a concert so oft and so clcar, 

As — she may not bo fond to resign. 


i But where docs my l’hillida stray ? 

And where arc her grots and her bower s? 
Are the groves and the valleys ae gay, 

And the sheplierds as gentle as ours? 

The groves may perhaps be as fair, 

And the face of the valleys as fine; 

The swains may in manners compare, 

But their love is not equal to mine. 


Gray. 

Thomas Gray ward 171G in London geboren, erhielt seine Erziehung in Eton und studirte 
dann in Cambridge die Rechte, worauf er, um sich filr die Praxis auszubilden , nach London ging. 

’ Später begleitete er Horace Walpole auf einer Reise nach dem Continent, überwarf sich jedoch mit 
*4* demselben und kehrte allein nach England zurück. Er liess sich nun in Cambridge nieder, das 

er, einige RcUeausflUgc abgerechnet, nicht wieder verliess und wo er 1 7 68 die Professur der Ge- 
schichte erhielt, jedoch bereits 1771 starb. 
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Gray hatte den Ruf eines der gelehrtesten Männer seiner Zeit, und hat eigentlich kein Werk 
hinterlassen, das diesen Ruf rechtfertigte; er galt für einen der besten und talentvollsten Dichter 
und seine hinterlassenen Gedichte sind der Zahl nach sehr unbedeutend , da er Vieles unvollendet 
hinterliess. Gedankenreichthum, Begeisterung, tiefes Gefühl und seltene Correcthcit und Anmuth 
der Darstellung sind ihm in hohem Grade eigen und weisen ihm allerdings den ersten Rang unter 
seinen Zeitgenossen an ; namentlich werden zwei seiner lyrischen Poesieen, die unten mitgetheilte 
Ode auf die Schule zu Eton und die so vielfach in das Deutsche übersetzte Elegie auf einen Dorf- 
kirchhof nie wir um der Beschränktheit des Raumes und ihrer allgemeinen Verbreitung willen 
wcgliessen, sein Andenken erhalten, so lange es Freunde der englischen Poesie giebt. Kr erwei- 
terte das Gebiet der englischen Ode dadurch, dass er altvaterlündische Sagenstofle in ihren Kreis 
zog und wenn auch nicht ganz frei von Uebcrladung, doch mit feinem Geschmack behandelte. 
Seine Gedichte erschienen zuerst von Iloraee Walpole herausgegeben London 1787 und seitdem 
sehr oft; die beste Edition ist die mit Anmerkungen von W. Mitford, London 1H16 — 1819, 2 Bde 
in 4. ; ferner befinden sie sich im 56. Bde von Johnson’«, ira 103. Bdo von Bell’s und im 10. Bdc 
von Anderson’s Sammlung. 


Ode on a distant Prospcct of Eton 
Gj)jJjege. 

Ye distant spircs, ye antique towers, 

That crown the wat’ry glade, 

Wherc grate ful Science still adores 
11er Henry’« holy shade ; 

And ye, that from the stately brow' 

Of Windsor’« heiglits th’ exp&nse bclow 
'Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 

Whose turf, whose shade , whosc flowers 
arnong 

Woanders tlie hoarv Tliames along 
Ilis «ilver-winding w r ay. 

Ah, happy hills, all pleasiug shade, 

Ah, fields belov’d in vaiu, 

Wliere once my carcless childhood stray’d, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 

I feel the gales, that from ye blow, 

A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh tlieir gladsome wing, 

My weary soul they seem to soothe, 

And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring. 

Say, father Tliames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race 
Disporting on tliy margent green 
The paths of pleasure trace, 

Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave? 

The captive linnet which enthral? 

What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed, 

Or urge the flying ball? 

While some on carnest business bent 
Tlieir murmuring labours ply 
’Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 
To sweeten iiberty ; 


Some bold adventurers disduin 
The limits of tlieir little reign, 

And unknown regions dare descry: 
Still a« they run they look behind, 

They hear a voicc'in every wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy. 

Gay Hope i« theira, by Fancy fed, 

Leas pleasiug, when possest ; 

The tear forgot as soon aa shed, 

The sunshine of the breast: 

Theirs buxom health, of rosy huc; 

Wild wit, invention ever new, 

And lively cheer of vigour boru ; 

The thoughtless day, the easy night, 

The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 
That lly th’ approach of morn. 

Alas, regardless of their dooni, 

The little victims play ! 

No senae have they of ilis tocomc, 

Nor care beyond to-day. 

Yet see how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate, 

And black Misfortune*9 baleful train, 
Ab, sliow them where in arabusli stand 
To seäze their prey, the murderous band I 
Ah, teil them, they are inenl 

These sliall the fury passions tear, 

The vultures of the mind, 

Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 

And Shame that skulks behind; 

Or pining Love, shall waste their youth, 
Or Jealousy, with rankling tootli, 

That inly gnaw f s the secret henrt, 

And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-visag’d comfortlcss Despair, 

And Sorrow'a piercing dai t. 
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Ambition this sh all tempt to rise, 

Thcn whirl the wretch from high, 

To bitter Scom a sacrifice, 

And grinning Infamy. 

The stings of Falsehood those shall try, 
And hard Unkindness’ alter’d eye, 

That mocks the tear it forc’d to flow; 
And keen Retnorse, with blood defil’d, 
And moody Madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe. 

Lo, in the vale of years beneatli 
A grisly troop are seen 
The painful family of Death, 

More hideous than their qucen : 

This racks the joints, this Üres the vains, 
That every labouring sinew strains, 

Those in the deeper vital s rage : 

Lo, Poverty, to fill the band, 

That numbs the soul with icy hand, 

And slow-consuming Age. 

To each his sufferings : all are men, 
Condemn’d alike to groan; 

The tendcr for another’s pain, 

The unfeeling for his own. 

Yet ahl why should they know their fate? 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 

And happiness too swiftly flies. 
Thought would destroy their Paradise. 

No more ; where ignorance is bliss, 

'Tis folly to be wise. 


The Progress of Poesy. 

I. 

Awake, Aeolian Iyre, awake, 

And give to rapture all thy trembling strings. 
From Helicon’s harmonious springs 
A thouaand rills their mazy progress take; 

The laughing flowers that round them blow, 
Drink life and fragrance as they flow. 

Now the rieh stream of music winds along, 
Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong, 

Through verdaut vales, and Ceres’ golden reign: 
Now rolling down the steep arnain, 

Headlong, impetuous, sec it pour: 

The rocks, and nodding groves, rebellow to the 
roar. 

Oh ! sovereign of the willing soul, 

Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs, 
Enchanting shell! the sullen cares, 


| And frantic passions , hear thy soft control : 

I On Thracia’s hills the lord of war 
1 Has curb’d the fury of his car, 

'And dropp’d his thirsty lance at thy command; 
Perching on the scepter’d hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather’d kiug 
With ruftled plumes, and flagging wing: 
Quench’d in dark clouds of slumber lie 
The terrour of his beak, and lightning of his eye. 
Thee the voice, the dauce, obey, 

Temper'd to thy warbled lay, 

O’er Italia’s velvet-green 

The rosy-crowned Loves are seen, 

On Cytherea’s day 

With antic sports and blue-ey’d pleasures, 
Frisking light in frolic measures; 

Now pursuing, now retreating, 

Now in circling troops they nieet, 

To brisk notes in cadence beatiug 
G lance their many-twinkling feet. 

Slow-melting strains their queen’s upproach de- 
clare: 

Where’er she turns , the Graces homage pay, 
With arts sublime, that float upon the air, 

In glidiug state she wins her easy way: 

O’er her warm cheek, and rising bosom, move 
The bloom of young Desire , and purple of Love. 

h. 

Man’s feeble race what ills await, 

Labour and Penury , the racks of Pain, 

Disease , and Sorrow’s weeping train, 

And Death, sad refiige from the storms of 
Fatel 

The fond complaint, my song, disprove, 

And justify the laws of Jove. 

Say, has he given in vain the heavenly Muse? 
Night, and all her sickly dews, 

Her spectres wan , and birds of boding cry, 

He gives to ränge the dreary sky: 

Till down the eastern cliffs afar 
Hyperion’s march they spy, and glittering shafts 
of war. 

In climes beyond the solar road, 

Where shaggy forms o’er ice-built mountains 
roam, 

The Muse has broke the twilight gloom 
To cheer the shivering native’s dull abode. 
And oft, beneath the odorous shade 
Of Chili’s boundless forests laid, 

She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat, 

In loose numbers wildly sweet, 

Their feather-cinctur’d chiefs , and dusky loves. 
Her track , where’er the goddess roves, 

Glory pursuc , and generous shame, 
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Th’ uncouqu«rable mind, and Freedom'a holy 
flame. 

Woods, that wave o’er Delphi'» steep, 

Isles, that crown th* Aegean deep, 

Fields, that cool Ilissus laves, 

Or where Maeander's amber waves 
In lingering labyrinths creep, 

How do your tuneful echoes languish 
Mute, but to thc voice of Anguish? 

Where each old poetic mounlain 
Inspiration breath'd around: 

Every shade and hallow’d fountain 
Murmur’d deep a solemn sound: 

Till the sad Nino, in Greece’s evil hour, 

Le ft thcir Pamassus, for the Latian plains 
Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant-powcr, 

And coward Vice, that revels in her chaius. 
When Latium had her lofty spirit lost, 

They sought , oh Albion ! next thy aea-encircled 
coast 

iii. 

Far from the sun and summer-gale, 

In thy green lap was Nature’s darling laid, 

What time , where lucid Avon stray’d, 

To him the mighty mother did unveil 
Her aweful face: the dauntless child 
Stretch’d forth his litte arms , and 9tnil’d. 

“This pencil take”, she said, “whose colours 
clear 

Richly paint the vernal year: 

T-hino too these golden keys , immortal boy ! 


This can unlock the gates of Joy; 

Of Horrour that, and thrilling fears, 

Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears.” 
Nor secoüd he, that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph- wings of Ecstasy, 

The secrets of th' abyss to spy. 

He pass’d the flaming bounds of place and time; 
The living throne, the sapphire-blaze, 

Where angels tremble, while they gaze, 

Ile saw; but, blastcd with exeess of light, 

Clos’d hi9 eyes in endless night, 

Behold, where Dryden’s less presuraptuous car, 
Wide o'er the fields of giory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race 
With necks in thunder cloth’d, and long-resound- 
ing pace. 

Hark, his hands the lyre explore! 

Bright-ey’d Fancy, hovering o’er, 

Scatters from her pictur’d um 

Thoughts that breathe , and words that bum. 

But ah ! ’tis heard no more — 

Oh! lyre divine, what daring spirit 
Wakes thec now? thougli he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ample piuion, 

That the Theban eagle bear, 

Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air: 

Yet soft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forma as glitter in the Muse’s ray 
With Orient hues , unborrow'd of the Sun : 

Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgär fate, 

Beneath the good how far— —but far above great. 


Collins. 

William Collins, der Sohn eines Hutmachcra und Alderman zu Ckichester, ward daselbst am 
25. Deceinber 1721 geboren, erhielt seine Erziehung in Winchester, studirte dann in Oxford und 
ging darauf nach London, wo er allein literarischen Beschäftigungen lebte. Im Jahre 1760 zwang 
ihn seine leidende Gesundheit Heilung unter einem milderen Himmelsstriche zu suchen, er kehrte 
aber krank zurück, verfiel in Wahnsinn und starb 1756 an seinem Geburtsort. 

Erst lange nach seinem Tode fand Collins als Dichter bei seinen Landsleuten die Anerken- 
nung welche er namentlich in seinen lyrischen Poesieen, durchaus verdiente. Zartheit, Innigkeit, 
Eleganz, Würde und Correctheit geben denselben einen hohen Werth; minder glücklich war er in 
seinen orientalischen Eklogen, die vom Morgenlande weiterNichts als den Namen hatten. Seine poeti- 
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scheu Werke wurden zuerst von Langhorue, London 1764 und später nochmals von L. Barbauld, 
London 1797, herausgegebeu ; sie finden sich im 49. Ilde der Johnson’schen, im 97. Bde der Bell*- 
sehen und im 9. Bde der Anderson'» eben Sammlung. 


Ode to Mercy. 

Strophe. 

O Thou! who sitt’st a smiliog bride 
By Valour’s arm’d and awful side, 

Gentlest of sky-born forma, and best ador’d: 
Who oft, with songs , divine to hear, 

Winn’st from liis fatal grasp the spear, 

And hid’st in wreaths of flowers bis bloodless 
sword ! 

Thou, who, amidst the deathful field 
By godlike chiefs alone beheld, 

Oft with thy bosom bare art found, 

Pleading for him, the youth who sinks toground: 
See, Mercy, see! with pure and loaded hands, 
Before thy shrine my country’s Genius Stands, 
And decks thy altar still , tbough pierc’d with 
many a wound! 

Antistrophe. 

When he whom e’en our joys provoke, 

The fiend of Nature, join’d his yoke, 

And rush’d in wrath to make our isle his prey: 
Thy form, from out thy sweet abode, 

O’ertook him on his blasted road, 

And stopp’d his whecls, and look’d his rage 
away. 

I see recoil his sable steeds, 

That bore him swift to savage deeds, 

Thy tender melting eyes they own; 

O maid! for all thy love to Britain shewn, 

Wherc Justice bars her iron tower, 

To thee we build & roseate bower, 

Thou, thou shalt rulc our queen, and share our 
monarch’s throne ! 


Ode to Evening. 

If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 

May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest ear, 
Like thy own solemn spring«, 

Thy Springs, and dying gales; 

0 nymph reserv’d, while now the bright-hair’d 
Sun 

Sita in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts, 
With brede ethereal wove, 

O’erhaug his wavy bed: 


Now air is hush’d, save where the weak-ey’d bat, 
With short shrill shriek flits on by leatheru wing, 
Or where the beetle windi 
His small bat sallcn horn, 

As oft he rises ’midst the twiüght path, 

Against the pilgrira borne in heedless hum: 

Now teach me, maid compos’d, 

To breathe some soften’d strain, 

Whose numbers , stealing through thy darkening 
vale, 

May not unseemiy with its stillness suit, 

As, musing slow, I hail 
Thy genial lov’d return! 

For when tliy folding-star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant hours, and elves 
Who slept in buds the day, 

And many a nymph who wreathes her brows 
with sedge, 

And »heda the freshening dew , and lovelier still, 
The pensive pleasures sweet 
Prepare thy shadowy car. 

Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene, 
Or find some ruin ’midst its dreary dells, 

Whose walls more awful nod 
By thy religious gleams. 

Or if chill blustering winds, or driving rain, 
Prevent my willing feet , be mine the hut, 

That from the mountain's side 
Views wilds and swelling floods, 

And hamlets brown, and dim-discover’d spires, 
And bears their simple bell , and marka o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dnsky veil. 

While Spring shall pour his showers , as oft he 
wont, 

And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve! 
While Summer loves to sport 
Bencath thy lingering light : 

While sallow Autumn tills thy lap with leaves, 
Or Winter, yelling through the troublous air, 
Afirights thy shrinking train, 

And rudely rends thy robes: 
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So long, regardful of thy quiet rule, 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling Peace, 
Thy gentlest infiuence own, 

And love thy favourite name I 


Dirge in Cymbeline. 

To fair Fidele's grassy torab 

Soft maids and viliage hinds shall bring 

Each opening sweet, of earliest bloom, 

And rifle all the breathing Spring. 

No wailing ghost shall dare appear 
To vex with shrieks this qniet grove, 

But flhepherd lads asseinble here, 

And melting virgins own their love. 

No wither’d witch shall here be seen, 

No goblins lead their nightly crew; 

The femnle fays shall haunt the green, 

And dress thy grave with pearly dew. 

The red-breast oft at evening hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 

With hoary moss , and gather’d flowers, 

To deck the ground where thou art laid. 

When howling winds , and beating rain, 

In tempests »hake thy sylvan cell; 

Or ’midst the chase on every plain, 

The tender thought on thee shall dwell. 

Each lonely scene shall thee restore, 

For thee the tear be duly shed; 

Belov’d, tili life can charm no more. 

And mourn’d, tili Pity’s seif be dead. 


To Simplicity. 

0 Thou, by Nature taught 
To breathe her genuine thought, 

In numbers warmly pure, and sweetly strong 
Who first on mountains wild, 

In Fancy, loveüest child, 

Thy babe, and Pleasure’s , nursed the powers of 
song! 


Thou , who with hermit heart 
Disdain’st the wealth of art, 

And gauds, and pageant weeds, and trailing pall: 
But com’st a decent maid, 

In Attic robe array’d, % 

O chaste, unboastful nyraph! to thee I call 1 

By all the honey’d störe 
On Hybla’s thymy shore, 

By all her blooms , and mingled murmurs dear, 
By her whose love-Iom woe, 

In evening murings bIow, 

Soothed, sweetly sad, Electra’s poet’s ear: 

By old Cephisus’ deep, 

Who spread his wnvy sweep 
In warbled wandenngs round thy green retreat, 
On who9e enamell’d side, 

When holy Freedom died, 

No equal haunt allur’d thy future feet. 

0 aister meek of Truth, 

To my admiring youth 
Thy 9ober aid and native charms infuse! 

The flowers that sweetest breathe, 

Though beauty cull’d the wreath, 

Still ask thy hand to ränge their order’d hues. 

While Rome could none esteein 
But virtue’a patriot therae, 

You loved her hills, and led her laureate band; 
But staid to sing alone 
To one distinguish’d throne, 

And turn'd thy face, and fled her alter’d land. 

No more, in hall or bower, 

The passions own thy power, 

Love, only Love, her forceless numbers tnean; 

For thou hast left her shrine, 

Nor olive more, nor vine, 

Shall gain thy feet to bless the sen ile 8 cene. 

Though taste, though genius, bless 
To some divine excess, 

Faint s the cold work tili thou inspire the whole 
What each, what all supply, 

Ma\' court, ma} r charm our eye, 

Thou ! only thou canst raise the meeting 9 oul ! 

Of these let others a.«k, 

To aid some mighty task, 

I only scek to find thy temperate vale: 

Where oft my reed might sound 
To mnids and shepherds round. 

And all thy sons, O Naturei learn my tale. 
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Smollett. 


Tobias Smollett ward 1721 zu Renton in D umbarton sliire geboren, studirte in Glasgow die 
Heilkunde, ging dann nach London, wo er Marinearzt wurde, ein Amt, das er jedoch bald wieder 
aufgab, um sich in Bath als Arzt niederzulassen. Hier glückte es ihm indessen auch nicht und 
nun kehrte er nach London zurück und widmete sich ganz literarischen Beschäftigungen als Kri- 
tiker, Historiker undKomandichter; besonders als Letzterer hatte er sich ausserordentlichen Erfolges 
zu erfreuen. Um seine geschwächte Gesundheit herzustellen , ging er nach Italien uud starb 1771 
in Livorno. 

Was Smollett in seinen Romanen leistete^zu würdigen, wäre hier nicht am Orte. Eigentliche 
Poesieon hinterliess er nur in geringer Anzahl, aber diese sind voll Grazie und Gefühl, voll Würde 
und Eleganz , namentlich die unten mitgetheilte Klage um Scliottlaud. Sie linden sich in seinen 
Miscellaneous Works. London 1706, 6 Bdc in 8. 


The Tears of Scotland. 

Mourn, haplcss Calcdonia, mourn 
Thy bauish’d peace, thy laureis torn ! 

Thy sons , for valour long reuown’d, 

Lie slaughter’d on their native ground; 
Thy hospitable roofs no more 
In vite the stranger to the door; 

In smoky ruins sunk they lie, 

The monuments of cruelty. 

The wretched owner sees afar 
His all become the prey of war; 

Bethinks him of his babes and wife, 

Then s mit es his breast, and curses life. 
Thy swains are famish'd on the rocks, 
Where once they fed their wanton flocks: 
Thy ravish’d virgins shriek in vain ; 

Thy infants perish on the plain. 

What boots it then , in overy clime, 
Through the wide-spreading wüste of time, 
Thy martial glory, crown’d witli praise, 
Still shone witli undiminish'd blaze? 

Thy tow’ring spirit now is broke, 

Thy neck is bended to the yoke. 

What foreign arms could never quell, 

By civil rage and rancour feil. 

The rural pipe and merry lay 
No more shall cheer the happy day: 

No social scenes of gay delight 
Beguile the dreary winter night: 

No strains but those of sorrow flow, 

And nought be heard but sounds of woe, 
While the pale phantoms of the slain 
Glide nightly u’er the silent plain. 


O! baneful cause, oh! fatal morn, 

Accurs’d tdragea yet unborn! • 

The Bons against their fatliers stood, 

|Tlie parent slied his children’s blood. 

Yet, whcn the rage of battle ceas’d, 

The victor f s soul was not appeas’d; 

The naked and forlorn must feel 
Devouring Haines , and murd'ring Steel ! 

• 

The pious motlier doom'd to death, 
Forsakeu w anders o’er the heath, 

The bleak wind whistles round her head, 
Iler helpless orphans cry for bread; 

Bereit of slielter, food, and friend, 

She views the shades of night descend, 
And, stretch’d beneath th’ inclement skics, 
Wecps o’er her tender babes , and dies. 

Wbile the warm blood bedews my veins, 
And unimpair’d remembrance reigns, 
Resentment of my country’s fate 
Witliin my lilial breast shall beat; 

And, spite of her insulting foe, 

My sympathizing verse shall flow*: 

“Mourn, haplcss Calcdonia, mourn 
Thy bauish’d peace, thy laureis torn!” 


Ode to Leven-Water. 

On Leven’s banks, while free to rove, 
And tune the rural pipes to love; 

I envied not the happiest swain 
Tbut ever trod the Arcadian plain. 
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Pure stream ! in whose transparent wave 
My yonthful lirabs I wont to lave ; 

No torrents stain thy limpid source; 

No rocke impede thy dimpling courae, 

That sweetly warbles o’er its bed, 

With white, round, polish’d pebbles apread; 
While, lightly pois’d, the scaly brood 
In myriada cleave thy cryatal flood; 

The apringing trout in apeckled pride ; 

The salmon, monarch of the tidc; 

The ruthless pike, intent on war; 

The ailver eel , and mottled par. 


Devolving from thy parent lake, 

A charming maze thy waters make, 

By bowers of birch , and groves of pine, 
And hedges flower’d with eglantine. 

Still on thy banks so gaily green, 
May num'rous herds and flocke be seen, 
And laesea chanting o’er the pail, 

And shepherds piping in the dale, 

And ancient Faith that knows no guilo, 
And Industry imbrown’d with toil, 

And hearts reeolv’d and hands prepa’rd 
The blessings they enjoy to guard. 


A k e n § 1 d c. 

Mark Akenside, der Sohn eines Fleischers, ward am 9. November 1721 in Newcaatle-on-Tyne 
geboren , studirte Medicin in Edinburg und Leyden , und lebte dann als practischer Arzt nachein- 
ander in Northampton , Hampstead und London , wo er zu grossem Ansehen gelangte und am 
23. Juni 1770 als Leibarzt der Königin starb. 

Als Dichter erwarb sich Akenside vorzüglichen Ruhm durch sein didactisch - descriptivea 
Gedicht: The Pleasures of Imagination, das in ausserordentlicher schöner Diction, einen Reichthum 
edler Gedanken und schöner Bilder offenbart; minder glücklich war er in seinen Oden. Seine 
Poesieen erschienen zuerst London 1772 in 4., dann öfter und finden sich auch im 55. Bde der 
Johnson’schen, im 104 — 106. Bde der Bell'schen und im 9. Bde der Anderson’schen Sammlung. 


Select Passage s 
from Akenside’s Pleasures of 
Imagination. 

— - — Is aught so fair 

In all the dewy landscapes of the spring, 

In the briglit eye of Ilesper or the Morn, 

In Nature’s fairest forms , is aught so fair 
As virtuous Friendsliip? as the candid blush 
Of him who Btrives with fortune to be just? 

The graceful tear that streams for others* woes? 
Or the mild majesty of private life. 

Where Peace with ever-blooming olive crowns 
The gate; where Honour’s liberal hands efluse 
Unenvied treasures, and the snowy wings 
Of Innocence and Love protect the scene? 

* * 


— — Need I urge 

Thy tardy thought through all the various round 
Of this existence, that thy softening soul 
At length may leam what energy the hand 
Of Virtue mingles in the bitter tide 
Of passion , swelling with distress and pain 
To mitigate the sharp with gracious drops 
Of cordial pleasure? Ask the faithful youth 
Why the cold urn of her whom long he lov'd 
So offen fills his arms; so often draws 
His lonely footsteps at the silent hour, 

To pay the mournful tribute of his tears? 

Oh! he will teil thee, that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne’er seduce his bosom to forego 
That Bacred hour, when, stealing from the noise 
Of care and envy, sweet remembrancc soothes 
With Virtue’s kindest looks his aching breast, 
And turns his tears to rapturc. — Ask the crowd 
Which flies impatient from the village — walk 
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To climb the neighbouring cliffa, when far below 
The cruel winds have hurl’d upon the coast 
Sorne helpless bark; while sacred Pity raelts 
The general eye, or Terror’s icy hand 
Smites their distorted limbs and borrent hair ; 
While every mother closcr to her breast 
Catches her child, and pointing where the waves 
Foam through the shatter’d vessel, shrieks aloud, 
As one poor wretch that spreads his piteous arms 
For succour, swallow'd by the roaring surge, 

As now another, dash’d against the rock, 

Drops lifeless down: O! deemest thuu indeed 
No kind endearment here by Nature given 
To mntual t error and Compassion’s tears? 

No sweetly-melting softness which attracts, 

O’er all that edge of pain , the social powers 
To this their proper action and their end? 

. — Aak thy own heart, whcn at the midnight 
hour, 

Slow through that studious gloom thy pau- 
sing eye, 

Led by the glimmering taper , moves around 
The sacred volumes of the dead , the songs 
Of Grecian bards, and records writ by Famo 
For Grecian heroes, where the present power 
Of heaven and earth surveys the immortal page, 
Even as a father blessing, while he reads 
The prnises of bis son. If then thy soul, 
Spurning the yoke of those inglorious days, 

Mix in their deeds and kindle with their Haine; 
Say, when the prospect blackens on thy.view, 
When rooted from the base, heroic States 
Mourn in the dust, and tremble at the frown 
Of curst Ambition : when the pious band 
Of youths who fought for freedom and their 
sires, 

Lie side by side in göre; when ruftian Pride 
Usurps the throne of Justice, turns the pomp 
Of public power, the mnjesty of rule, 

The sword, the laurel, and the purple robe, 

To slavish, empty pageants, to adorn 
A tyrant’s walk, and glitter in the eyes 
Of such as bow the knee; when honour’d urns 
Of patriots and of chiefs , the aweful bust 
And storied arch , to glut the coward age 
Of regal Envy , strew the public way 
With hallow'd ruins; when the Muse’s haunt, 
The marble porch where wisdom wont to talk 
With Socrates or Tully, hears no moro, 

Save the boarse jargon of contentious monka. 

Or female superstition’s midnight prayer; 

When ruthless Rapine from the hand of Time 
Teara the destroving scythe, with eurer blow 
To sweep the works of glory from their base; 
Till Desolation o’er the grass-grown Street 
Expands bis raven wings, and up the wall, 
Where Senates once the price of monarchs doom’d, 


Hisses the gliding snake through hoary weeds 
That clasp the mouldering column; thus defae’d, 
Thus widely mournful when the prospect thrilU 
Thy beating bosom , when the patriot’s tear 
Starts from thine eye, and thy exteuded arm 
In fancy hurls the thunderbolt of Jove 
To fire the impious wreath on Philip’« brow 
Or dash Octavius from the trophied car ; 

Say , does thy secret soul repine to taste 
The big distress? Or would’st tliou then ex- 
ebange 

Those heart-cnnobling sorrows for the lot 
Of him who sits amid the gaudy herd 
Of mute barbarians bemling to his nod, 

And hears aloft his gold-invested front. 

And says wilhin himself — 'I am a king, 

And wherefore should the clamorous voice of woe 
Intrude lipon mine ear?* — The baleful drega 
Of these late ages , this inglorious draught 
Of servitude and folly, have not yet, 

Biest be the eternal Ruler of the world! 

Defil’d to such a depth of sordid shame 
j The native honours of the human soul, 

Nor so eflae’d the image of ils sire. 


What then is taste , but fliese internal powers 
Active, and strong, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulse? a disceming sense 
Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 
From things deform’d, or disarrang’d, or gross 
In species? This, nor gems, nor Stores of gold, 
Nor purple state, nor culture can bestow; 
i But God alone when first his active hand 
i Imprints the secret bias of the soul. 

He, mighty parent! wise and just in all, 

Free as the vital breeze or light of Heaven, 
Reveals the charms of Nature. Ask the swain 
, Who journeys homeward from a summer day’s 
Long labour, why, forgetfhl of his toila 
And due repose , he loiters to behold 
The eunshine gleaming as through amber clouds, 
O’er all the Western sky; full soon , I ween, 

His rüde expression and untutor’d airs, 

Bevond the power of language , will unfold 
. The form of beauty siqiiing at his heart, 
illow lovelyl how commanding! But though 
Heaven 

In every breast hath sown these early seeds 
Of love and admiration, yet in vain, 

Without fair Culture’s kind parental aid, 
jWithout enlivening suns, and genial showers, 

I And shelter from the blast, in vain we hope 
The tender plant should rear its blooming head, 
J Or yield the han'est promised in its spring. 
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Kor yet will every soil with equal störe« 

Bepay the tiller’s labour; or attend 
His will , obsequious , whether to produce 
The oliv« or the lattrel. 

* * 

* 

Oh! blest of Heaven, whom not the languid 
sougs 

Of Luxury , the syren! not the bribes 
Of sordid Wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils 
Of pageant Honour, can seduce to leave 
Those ever-blooming sweets, which from the störe 
Of Nature fair Imagination culls 
To ch&rm the enliven’d soul! What though 
not all 

Of mortal offspring can attain the heights 
Of envied life; though only fow possess 
Patrician treasures or imperial state; 

Tet Nature’s care, to all her children just, 

With richer treasures and an ampler state, 
Endows at large whatever happy man 
Will deign to use them. His the city’s pomp, 
The rural honours his. Whate'er adorns 
The princely dome , the column and the arch, 
The breathing marbles aDd the sculptur’d gold, 
Beyond the proud possessor’s narrow elaim, 

His tunefhl breast enjoys. For him, the spring 
Distils her dews, and frora the sitkeu gern 
Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him , the hand 
Of Autumn tinges every fertile kranch 
With blooming gold , and blushes like the morn. 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings ; 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 
And loves unfelt attract him. Not a hreeze 
Flies o'er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun’s eÖulgenee, not a »train 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends , but whence his bosorn can partake 
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Fresh pleasure, unreprov’d. Nor thence partakes 
Fresli pleasure only: for the attentive mind, 

By this harmouious actton on her powers, 
Becomes herseif harmouious: wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of aacred order, soon she seeks at home 
To lind a kindred order, to exert 
Within herstfif this elegance of love, 

This fair inspir’d delight: her temper'd powers 
Refine at length . and every passion wears 
A chaster, milder, more attractive mien. 

But if to ampler prospects, if to gsze 
On Nature’s form, where, negligent of all 
These lesser graces , she assumes the port 
Of tbat eternal majesty tbat weigh’d 
The world’s foundations, if to these the mind 
Exalts her daring eye; then mightier far 
Will be the change, and nobler. Would the 
fonns 

Of servile custoin cramp her generous powers? 
Would sordid policie~, the barbarous growth 
Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 
To tarne pursnits, to indolence and fear? 

Lo! she appeals to Nature, to the winds 
And rolling waves, tbe sun’s unwearied course, 
The elements aud seasons: all declare 
For what the eternal Maker has ordain’d 
The powers of man: we feel withiu ourselves 
His energy divine: he teils the heart, 

He meant, he made us to beliold and love 
What he beholds and loves, the general orb 
Of life and being: to be great like him, 
Beneficent and active. Thus the men 
Whom Nature’s works can charm, with God 
himself 

Hold conversc; grow familiär, day by day, 

With his conceptions, act npon his plan; 

And form to his, the relish of their souls. 


Cotton. 

Nathaniel Cotton ward nn Jahr« 1731 geboren; weiter ist Nichts Uber seine früheren Lebens- 
umstünde bekannt. Er stadirte Medicin und licss sich als practischer Arzt in St. Alban 's nieder, 
wo er zugleich VorsUher eines Irrenhauses war, das er bis zu seinem 1788 erfolgten Tode mit 
segensreichem Erfolg verwaltet«. 
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Cotton nimmt als Dichter zwar keinen sehr hohen Rang unter seinen Zeitgenossen ein» obwohl 
seine für die Jugend geschriebenen Yisions mehrere Auflagen erlebten, seine Poesieen zeichnen 
sich aber durch Geroilthlichkeit, Einfachheit und Würde vorteilhaft aus, und unter seinen Miscel- 
laneous poems finden sich mehrere die sich im Andenken seiner Nation erhalten haben, namentlich 
das hier mitgetheilte. 


The Fire-side. • 

Dcar Cloe, while the busy crowd, 

The vain, the wealthy, and the proud, 

In folly’s mazc advance; 

Though siogularity aud pride 
Be call’d our choice, we’ll step aside, 

Nor join the giddy dance. 

From the gay world we’ll oft retire 
To our own family and fire, 

Whcre lovo our hours employs ; 

No noisy neighbour enters here, 

No intermeddling stranger near, 

To spoil our heart-felt joys. 

If solid happiness we prize, 

Within our breast this jewel lies, 

And they are fools who roara. 

The world hath nothing to bestow, 

From our own selves our bliss must flow, 
And that dear hat, our home. 

Of rest was Noah’s dove bereit, 

When with impatient wing she lefit 
That safe retreat, the ark ; 

Giving her vain excursions o’er, 

The disappointed bird once more 
Explor’d the sacred bark. 

Though fools spurn Hymen’s gentle powers, 
We, w f ho improve bis golden hours, 

By sweet experience know, 

That marriage, rightly understood, 

Gives to the tender and the good, 

A paradise below. 

Our babes shall richest comfort bring; 

If tutor’d right, they’ll prove a spring 
Whence pleasures ever rise; 

We’ll form their minds with studious care, 
To all that’» man ly, good and fair, 

And train them for the skies. 

While they our wisest hours engage, 

They’ll joy our youth, Support our age, 

And crown our hoary hairs; 


They’ll grow in virtue every day, 

And thus our fondest loves repay, 

And recompense our cares. 

No borrow’d joys ! they’re all our own, 
While to the world we live unkuown, 
Or by the world forgot : 

Monarch» ! we envy not your state, 

We look with pity on the great, 

Aud bless our humble lot. 

Our portion is not large, indeed; 

But then, how little do we need, 

For nature’s calls are few! 
ln this the art of living lies, 

To want no more thau may suffice, 
And make that little do. 

We’ll therefore relish with content 
Wbate’er kind Providence has sent, 
Nor aim beyond our power; 

For, if our stock be very small, 

’Tis prudence to enjoy it all, 

Nor lose the present hour. 


To be resign’d when ills betide, 

Patient when favours are denied, 

And pleas’d with favours given; 

Dear Cloe, this is wisdum’s part, 

This is that iucense of the heart, 

Whose fragrance smells to heaven. 

We’ll ask no long-protracted treat, 

Since winter-life is seldom sweet; 

But, when our feast is o’er, 

Grateful ftom table we’ll arise, 

Nor grudge our sons, with envious eyes, 
The relics of our störe. 


Thus liand in hand through life we’ll go j 
Its checker’d paths of joy and woe 
With cautious steps we’ll tread; 

Quit its vain sceDes without a tear, 
Without a trouble, or a fear, 

And mingle with the dead. 
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While conscionce, like a faithful friend, 
Shall through the gloomy vale attend, 
And cheer our dying breath; 


Shall, when all other comforts cease, 
Like a kind angel whisper peace, 

And smooth the bed of death. 


fl rt s o n. 


William Mason, der Sohn eines Geistlichen ward 1725 zu Kingston upon Hüll geboren, stu- 
dirte Theologie zu Cambridge und bekleidete dann nach einander die Aeinter eines Caplans des 
Königs, eines Pfarrers zu Aston und eines Pracentors zu York. Er starb 1707. 

Mason’s gesammelte Werke, welche zuerst 1796 3 Bde in 8. zu York erschienen und später 
wiederholt aufgelegt worden sind, enthalten Oden , Elegieen , zwei Trauerspiele in antiker Form 
Cataractus und Eifrida, ein didactisch descriptives Gedicht The English Garden u. A. m. Er nahm 
unter seinen Zeitgenossen einen hohen Hang als Dichter ein, den er jedoch mehr seinem eleganten 
Styl und seinem darstellenden Talent als anderen für einen Dichter nothwendigeren Eigenschaften 
zu verdanken hat; namentlich fohlt es ihm an Einfachheit und wirklicher Begeisterung; Mängel, 
die Geschmack und Bildung nicht zu ergänzen im Stande sind. — Dagegen muss rühmlichst be- 
merkt werden, dass er ein trefflicher Prosaist und Kritiker und einer der Ersten war, die den 
Sklavenhandel bekämpften. 


Odo on the Fate of Tyranny. 

Oppression dies: the Tyrant falls: 

The golden City bows her walls ! 

J e h o v ah break« tb’ Avenger’s rod. 

The Son of Wrath, whose ruthless hand 
Hurl'd Desolation o’er the land, 

Has ruu his raging race, has clos'd the scene of 
blood. 

Chiefs arm’d around behold their vanquish'd 
Lord; 

Nor spread the guardian shield, nor lift the loyal 
sword. 

He falls; and earth again is free. 

Hark ! at the call of Liberty, 

All Nature lifts the choral song. 

The Fir-trees, on the mountain’s head, 

Rejoice thro’ all their pomp of shade; 

The lurdly Cedars nod on sacred Lebanon : 
Tyrant ! they cry, since thy feil force is broke, 
Our proud heads pierce the skies , nor fear the 
woodman’s stroke. 

Hell, from her gulph profound, 

Rouses at thine approach; and, all around, 

Her dreadful notes of preparation sound. 

See, at the awful call, 

Her shadowy Heroes all, 


Ev*n mighty Kings, the heirs of empire wide, 
Rising, with solemn state, and slow, 

From their säble throne« below, 

Meet, and insult thy pride. 

What, dost thou our ghostly train, 

A flitting shadow light, and vain ? 

Where is thy pomp, thy festive throng, 

Thy revel dance, and wanton song? 

Proud King ! Corruption fastens on thy breast ; 
And calls her crawling brood, and bids them 
share the feast 

Oh Lucifer! thou radiant star; 

Son of the Morn; whose rosy car 
Flam’d foremost in the van of day : 

How art thou fall’n, thou King of Light! 
Hown fall’n from thy meridian height! 

Who saidst the distant poles shall hear me, and 
obey. 

High, o’er the stars, my sapphire throne shall 
glow, 

And, as Jehova h’ s seif, my voice the heav’ns 
shall bow. 

He spake, he died. Distain’d with göre, 

Beside yon yawning cavern hoar, 

See, where his livid corse is laid. 

The aged Pilgrim paasing by, 
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Surveys him long with dubious ey«; 

And muses on bis fate, and shakes his reverend 
head, 

Just heav’ns! is thus tby pride imperial gone? 
Is this poor heap of dust the King of Babylon? 

Is this the Man, whoae nod 
Made the Earth tremble : whose terrific rod 
Levell’d her loftiest cities ? Where He trod, 
Famiue pursu'd and frown’d ; 

Till Nature groaning round, 

Saw her rieh real ms transformed to deserts 
dry; 

While at his crowded prison’s gate, 
Grasping the keys of fate, 

Stood stern Captivity. 

Vain Man! behold thy righteous doom; 
Behold $ach neighbVing monarch’s torab ; 

The trophied arch, the breathing bust, 

The laurel shades their sacred dust: 

While thou, vile Out-cast, on this hostile plain, 
Moulder’at, a vulgär corse, among the vulgär 
stain. 

No trophied arch, no breathing bust, 

Shall dignify thy trampled dust: 

No laurel flourish o’er thy grave. 

For why, proud King! thy ruthless hand 
Hurl'd Desolation o’er the land. 

And crush’d the subject race, whom Kings are 
born to save: 


Eternal Infamy shall blast thy name, 

And all thy sons shall share their impioua Fa 
ther’s a käme. 

Rise, purple Slaughter! furious rise; 

Unfold the terror of thine eyes; 

Dart thy vindictive shafts around: 

Let no stränge land a shade afford, 

No conquer’d nations call them Lord; 

Nor let their cities rise to curse the goodly 
ground. 

For thus J e h o v a h swears ; no Name, no Son, 
No remnant shall remain of haughty Babylon. 

Thus saith the righteous Lord: 

My Vengeance shall unsheath the flaming sword; 
O’er all thy realms my fury shall be pour’d. 
Where yon proud city stood, 

Hl spread the stagnant flood; 

And there the Bittern in the sedge shall iurk ; 
Moaning with sullen strahl; 

While, sweeping o’er the plain, 

Deetruction ends her work. 

Yes, on mine holy monnt&in’s brow, 

1*11 crush this proud Assyrian foe. 

I Th’ irrevocable Word is spoke. 

From Judah’s neck the galling yoke 
Spontaneons falls, she shines with wonted state ; 
Thus by Myselfl swear, and what I swear is 
Fat«. 


W a r t o h. 

Thomas Warton ward 1728 zu Bnaingstoke in Hampshire geboren, stndirte in Oxford und 
erhielt daselbst, nachdem ihm die anderen akademischen Grade zu Theil geworden , die Professur 
der Poesie. Später trat er in den geistlichen Stand und bekleidete die Pfarrämter von Eiddingtoll 
und Hill Farrame. 1785 wurde er poet laureate. Er starb 1790 in Oxford. 

Warton hat viele Schriften hinterlassen ; sein bedeutendstes Werk iet die Geschichte der eng- 
lischen Poesie bis zu den Zeiten der Königin Elisabeth, eine Überaus fleissige, stoffreiche, gelehrte 
und scharfsinnige, aber trockene und nur dem Manne vom Fach erspriesoUche Arbeit. Ala Dichter 
gehört er zu den Miscellaneous poets jener Tage ; Oden, Lieder und Sonaette, bilden den Haupt- 
inhalt der Sammlung seiner Poesieen welche zuerst London 1777 erschienen und später neu auf- 
gelegt wurden. Er besass ein angenehmes lyrisches Talent, das zwar eorrect, aber nicht sehr 
originell, auf grosse Auszeichnung eben nicht Anspruch machen durfte. 
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Inscription in a Hermitage, at Analey 
Hall, in Warwickshire. 

Beneath this stony roof reclin’d, 

I soothe to peace ray pensive mind; 

And while, to shade my lowly cave, 
Embowering elms their umbrage wave; 

And while the maple dish is mine. 

The beeehen cup, unstain’d with wine ; 

I 8corn the gay licentioua crowd, 

Nor heed the toya that deck the proud. 

Within my limits lone and still 
The blaekbird pipes in artless trill; 

Fast by ray couch, congenial guest, 

The wren lras wove her mossy neet; 

From busy scenes, and brighter skiea, 

To lurk with innocence, ehe Hies: 

Uere hopes in sufe repose to dwell, 

Nor aught suspects the sylvan celL 

At morn I take my custom’d round, 

To mark how buds yon shrubby mound, 

And every opening primrose count, 

That trimlv paints my blooming ihount; 

Or o’er the sculptures, quaint and rüde, 

That grace my glo<»my aolitude, 

I teacli in winding wreaths to stray 
Fantastic ivy’e gadding spray. 

At eve, within yon studious nook, 

I ope my brass-embossed book, 

Pourtray’d with raany a holy deed 
Of martyrs, crown'd with heavenly meed: 
Then as my taper waxes dira, 

Chaunt, ere I slcep, my measur’d hyran ; 
And at the close, the gleams behold 
Of parting wings badropt with gold. 

While such pure joys my bliss create, 

Who but would emile at guilty state? 

Who but would wish his holy lot 
In calrn Oblivion’s humble grot? 

Who but would cast hia pomp away, 

To take ray »taff, and amice gray ; 

And to the world’s tumultuous stage 
Prefer the blameless hermitage? 


S e 1 e c t Paaaages 

from an Ode to the First of April. 

With dalliance rüde young Zephyr wooea 
Coy May. Full oft with kind excuse 
The boiaterous boy the fair denies, 

Or with a scornful smile complies. 


Mindful of disaster past, 

And shrinking at the northern blast 
The sleety storm retuming still, 

The moruing hoar, and evening chill ; 
Keluctant comes the tiraid Spring 
Scarce a bee, with airy ring, 

Murmurs the blossom’d boughs around, 

I That clothe the garden’s Southern bound: 
Scarce a sickly straggling tlower, 

Decks the rough castle’s rifted tower: 
Scarce the hardy primrose peeps 
From the dark dell’s entangled steeps : 

O’er the fields of waving broom 
Slowly shoots the golden bloom: 

And, but by fits, the fiime-clad dale 
Tinctures the transitory gale. 

While from the ahrubbery’s naked maze, 
Where the vegetable blaze 
Of Flora’» brightest ’broidery shone, 

Every chequer’d charm is flown; 

Save that the lila<; hangs to view 
Its bursting gern* in clusters blue. 

Scant along the ridgv land 
The beans their new-born ranks expand: 
The fresh-turn’d soil with tender blades 
Thinly the sprouting barley shadea: 
Fringing the forest’a devious edge, 

Half rob’d appears the hawthorn hedge; 

Or to the distant eye display* 

Weakly green its budding sprays. 

The swallow, for a moment seen, 

Skims in haste the village green; 

From the gray moor, on feeble wing, 

The screaming plovers idly spring : 

The butterfly, gay-painted soon, 

Explores awhile the tepid noon : 

And fondly trusts its tender dyes 
To fickle suns, and flattering skies. 

Fr&ught with a transient frozen ahower, 
If a cloud should haply lower, 

Sailing o’er the landscape dark, 

Mute on a sudden is the lark; 

But when gleams the aun again 
O’er the pearl-besprinkled plain, 

And fVom behind his watery vail 
Looks through the thin descending hail ; 
She mounts, and, lessening to the sight, 
Salutes the blithe retum of light, 

And high her tunefül track pursuea 
Mid the dim rainbow’s Bcatter’d hues. 

Where in venerable rows 
Widcly waving oaks enclose 
The mote of yonder antique hall, 

Sw&rm the rooks with clamorous call ; 
And to the toils of nature true, 

Wreath their capacious nests anew. 

Musing through the lawny park, 
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The lonely poet loves to mark 
How various greens in faint degrees 
Tinge the tall groups of various trees; 
While, careless of the changing year, 
The pine cerulean, never sere, 

Towers distinguish’d from the rest, 
And proudly vaunts her winter vest. 

* * 

* 

His free-born vigour yet unbroke 
To lordly man's usurping yoke, 

The bounding colt forgets to play, 
Basking bcneath the noon-tide ray, 
And stretch’d among the daisies pied 
Of a green dingle's sloping sido : 


While far beneath, whero Nature spreads 
Her boundless length of level meads, 

In loose luxuriance taught to stray 
A thousand tumbling rills inlay 
With silver veins the vale, or pass 
Redundant through the sparkling grass. 

Yet, in these presages rüde, 

Midst her pensive solitude, 

Fancy, With prophetic glance, 

Sees the teemiug montlis advance; 

The field, the forest, green and gay, 

The dappled slope, the teddcd hay ; 

Sees the reddening orchard blow, 

The harvest wave, the vintage flow ; 

Sees June unfold his glossy robe 
Of thousand hues o’er all the globe ; 
Sees Ceres grasp her crown of com, 

And plenty load her ample horn. 


€■ o 1 d s m i 1 1». 


Oliver Goldsmith, der Sohn eines Geistlichen ward nach Einigen 1729 zu Elphin, nach An- 
deren 1731 zu Pallas in Irland geboren, studirte in Dublin und Edinburg die Heilkunde und sah 
sich genöthigt, weil er sich für einen Freund hinsichtlich einer Schuld verbürgt hatte, Grossbritan- 
nieu zu verlassen. Er durchstreifte nun drei Jahre lang zu Fass Holland und Deutschland, sich, 
wie es ging theils durch sein Flötenspiel von den Bauern, theils durch sein Wissen, von den Geist- 
lichen die nöthigen Subsistenzmittel verschaffend. In Löwen wurde er Baccalaureus der Medicin, 
begleitete dann einen reichen Landsmann nach Genf und Südfrankreich und kehrte endlich 1758 
nach England zurück. Da cs ihm an dem Nöthigsten fehlte so wurde er zuerst Unterlehrer in 
Peckham, später Corrector und endlich Schriftsteller in London. 1765 erschien sein Gedicht the 
Traveller und ein Jahr nachher sein meisterhafter Roman : The Vicar of Wakefield. Yon nun an 
war sein Ruf gegründet und er hätte durchaus sorgenfrei leben können, wenn sein Hang zur Ver- 
schwendung und seine angeborene Thätigkeit ihn nicht oft von Neuem in Verlegenheit gebracht 
hätten. Er war rastlos thütig und zeichnete sich eben so wohl als Lustspieldichter, wie als Histo- 
riker und populärer Schriftsteller höchst rühmlich aus. Er starb am 4. April 1774, wurde auf 
dem Kirchhof des Temple begraben und erhielt ein Denkmal in der Westminster-Abtei mit einer 
meisterhaften lateinischen Inschrift von Sam. Johnson. 

Goldsmith’s Gedichte, namentlich sein Deserted Village das zugleich eine edle moralisch po- 
litische Tendenz hatte, gehören dem Besten dieser Gattung an, das die englische Literatur aufzu- 
weisen hat. Zartheit, Innigkeit, Wärme des GefUhls, Gedankenreichthum, einfache, edle Natür- 
lichkeit und eine eben so reine wie correcte Diction sind glänzende Eigenschaften derselben die 
ihnen stets die volle Anerkennung ihres hohen Werthes sichern. Sie erschienen zuerst gesammel 
London 1780, sind dann ausserordentlich oft wieder aufgelegt worden und befinden sich auch im 
10. Bde der Anders unschön Sammlung. 
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A select Passage 
from GoldsmUh* s deserted Village. 

Sweet was tlie sound, wlien oft at ev’ning’s 
dose, 

Up youder hill the village inurmur rose ; 

There, as I pass’d with cardess steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came soften’d from below; 
The swain responsive as the milk-maid sang, 

The »ober herd that low’d to meet their young ; 
The noisy geese that gabbled o*er the pool, 

The playful cliildrcn just let loose from school : 
The watch-dog’s voice, that bay’d the whisp’ring 
wind. 

And the loud laugh that spokc the vacant inind; 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 
And fill’d euch pause the nightingalo had made. 
But now the Sounds of population fail, 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 

No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread, 
But all the blooming tlush of lifc is fled. 

All but yon widow'd, solitary thing, 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring; 

She, wretched matron, forc’d in age, for bread, 

To Strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep tili morn; 
She only left of all the harmless train, 

The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

Near youder copse, where once the garden 
smil’d, 

And still where many a garden llow’r grows 
wild, 

There , where a few torn shrubs the place dis- 
closc, 

The village preacher’s modest raansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rieh with forty pounds a year; 
Kemote from towus he rau his godly race, 

Nor e’cr had chang’d, nor wish’d to change his 
place ; 

Unskilful hc to fawn, or seek for pow’r, 

By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour; 

Far other aims his heart had learn’d to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to risc. 

His ho use was known to all the vagrant train, 
ne chid their wand’rings, butreliev’d their pain; 
The long-remember’d beggar was liis guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 
The ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim’d kindred there, and had his Claims 
allow’d; 

The broken solcher, kindly bade to stay, 

Bat by his fire, and talk’d the night away; 

Wept o’er his wounds, or, toles of sorrow done, 


Shoulder’d his crutch, and show’d how fielda 
were won. 

Pleas’d with his gueat’s, the good man learn’d 
to glow, 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And ev'n his failings lean’d to virtue’s side; 

But in his duty prompt, at ev’ry call, 

He watch’d and wept, he pray’d and feit, for all: 
And, as a bird each fond endearment triea 
To tempt its new-Üedg’d offspring to the skies, 

11c tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay, 
Allur’d to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow. guilt, and pain, by turns dismay’d, 
The rev’rend Champion stood. At his control, * 
Despair and anguish Hed the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to 
raise, 

And his last fault’ring accents whisper’d praise. 

At cliurch, with meek and unaffected gracc, 
His looks adom’d the venerable place; 

Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway, 
And fools, who came to sooft", remuin’d to pray. 
The Service past, around the pious man, 

With steady zeal each honest rustic ran ; 

Ev’n childrcn follow’d, with endearing wile, 

And pluck’d his gowu, to »hare the good man’s 
smile ; 

His ready smile a parent’s warmth exprest, 

Their welfare pleas’d him , and their cares dis- 
trest: 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs, were giv’n, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heav’n. 
As some lall di ft*, that lifts its awful form, 

S wells from the vale, and midway leaves the 
storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are 
spread, 

Etemal sunshine settles on its head. 


The Hermit. 

“Turn, gentle hermit of the dale, 
And guide my lonely way, 

To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospit&ble ray. 

“For here forlom and lost I tread, 
With fainting stepsand slow; 
Where wilds, immeasurably spread, 
Bee m length’ning as X go.” 
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Goldsmith. 


“Forbear, my son,” the Hermit cries, 
“To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 

For yonder faithiess phantom flies 
To Iure the« to thy doom. 

“Here to the houseless child of want 
My door is open still; 

And though my portion is but scant, 

I give it with good will, 

“Then tum to-night, and freely share 
Whate’er my cell bestows; 

My rushy couch and frugal fare, 

My blessing and repo9e. 

“No flocks that ränge the valley free, 
To slaughter I condemn: 

Taught by that Power that pitles me, 

1 learn to pity them : 

“But from the mountain’s grassy side 
A guiltless feast I bring; 

A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied, 
And water from the spring. 

“Then, pilgrim, tum, thy cares forego; 
Ali earth-born cares are wrong; 

Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long.” 

Soft as the dew from heaven descends, 
His gentle accents feil : 

The modest stranger lowly bends, 

And follows to the cell. 

Far in a wilderness obscure, 

The lonely mansion lay ; 

A refuge to the neighb’ring poor, 

And strangers led astray. 

No Stores beneath its humble thatch m 
Requir'd a master’ s care; 

The wicket op'ning with a latch, 
Keceived the harmles s pair. 

And now, when busy crowds retire 
To take their evening rest, 

The Hermit triram’d his little fire, 

And cheer’d his pensive guest : 

And spread his vegetable störe, 

And gaily press’d and smil'd ; 

And, skill'd in legendary lorc, 

The Ungering hours beguil’d. 

Around in sympathetic mirth 
Its tricks the kitten tries; 
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The cricket chirrups in the hearth ; 

The cracküng faggot flies. 

But nothing could a charm impart, 

To soothe the stranger’s woe; 

For grief was heavy at his heart, 

And tears began to flow. 

His rising cares the Hermit spied, 

With answering care opprest : 

And, “Wbence, unhappy youth,” he cried, 
“The sorrows of thy breast? 


“From better habitations spum’d, 
Reluctant dost thou rove; 

Or grieve for friendship unretum’d, 
Or unregarded love? 


“Alas! thejoys that fortune brings 
Are trifling, and decay: 

And those who prize the paltry thiogs, 
More trifling still than they. 

“And what is friendship but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep ; 

A shade that follows wealth or fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep? 


“And love is still an eraptier sound, 
The modern fair-one’s jest ; 

On earth unBeen, or only found 
To warm the turtle’s nest 


“For shame, fond youth! thy sorrows hush, 
And spnrn the sex,” he said: 

But while he spoke, a rising blush 
His love-lorn guest betray’d. 

Surpris’d he sees new beauties rise, 

Swift mantling to the view; 

Like colours o’er the moming skies, 

As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast, 
Alternate spread alarms: 

The lovely stranger Stands confest 
A maid in all her charms. 

And, “Ah, forgive a stranger rüde, 

A wretch forlorn,” she cried; 

I “Whosc feet unhallow’d thus intrude 
Where heaven and you reside. 

“But let a maid thy pity share, 

Whom love has taught to stray ; 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 
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“My father liv’d beside Die Tyne, 

A wealthy lord was he ; 

And all his wealth was mark'd as mine, 
He had but only me. 

“To win me from his tender arms, 
Unnumber’d suitors came; 

Who praia'd me for imputed charms, 

And feit or feign’d a Harne. 

“Eachhour a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove ; 

Among the rest young Edwin bow’d, 

But never talk’d of love. 

“In humble, simplest habit clad, 

No wealth or power had he ; 

Wisdom and worth were all he had, 

But these were all to me. 

“The blossom opening to the day, 

The dews of heav’n reftn’d, 

Could nought of purity display, 

To emulate his mind. 

“The dew, the blossoras of the tree, 

With charms inconstant shine ; 

Their charms were his, but, woe to me, 
Their constancy was mine. 

“For still I tried each fickle art, 
Importunate and vain; 

And, while his passion, touch’d my heart, 
I triumph’d in his pain. 

“Till, quite dejected with my scorn, 

He left me to my pride; 

And sought a solitude forlorn, 

In secret where he died. 

“But mine the sorrow, mine the fault, 
And, well my life shall pay : 

1*11 seek the solitude he sought, 

And Stretch me where he lay. 

“And there forlorn, despairing, hid, 

Hl lay me down and die; 

’T was so for ine that Edwin did, 

And so for hira will I. M 

“Forbid it, Heaven ! ” the Ilermit cried, 
And clasp’d her to his breast : 

The wondering fair-one turned to chide ; 
T was Edwin's seif that prest! 

“Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 

My charmer, turn to see 


Thy own, tby long-lost Edwin here, 
Kestor’d to love and thee. 

“Thus let rae hold thee to my heart, 
And every care resign : 

And shall we never, never part, 

My life — my all that’s mine ? 

“No, never from this hour to part 
We’ll live and love so true; 

The sigh that rends thy constant heart, 
Shall break thy Edwin’s too.” 


An Extract from Goldsmith’s Traveller. 

Ev’n now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 

1 »it me down a pensive hour to spend ; 

And plac’d on high above the storm’s career, 
Look downward where an hundred realms 
appear; 

Lakes, forests, dties, plains, extending wide, 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd’s humbler pride. 

When thus creation’s charms around combine, 
Amidst the störe, should thankless pride repine? 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good which makes each humbler bosom 
vain? 

Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 
These little things arc great to little man; 

And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 

Ye glitt ’ring towns, with wealth and splendour 
crown’d, 

Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion 
round, 

Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale, 

Ye bending swains, that dress the flow’ry vale, 
For me your tributary Stores combine; 

Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine. 

As some lone miser, visiting his störe, 

Bends at his treasure, counts, rccounts it o’er, 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptures tili, 

Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wonting still; 
Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, 
Pleas’d with each good that Heav’n to man 
suppües;- 

Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall, 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small; 

And oft I wiah, amidst the scene to find 
Some spot to real happiness consign’d, 

Where my wom soul, each wand’ring hopa at 
rest, 

May gather bliss, to see my fellows blest 
But where to find that happiest spot below, 
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Who can direct, when all pretend to know? 

The shndd’ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot liis own ; 
Extols the treasures of hi 8 stonny seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease: 

The nnked Negro, panting at the Line, 

Boasts of his golden sands, and palmy winc, 
Baske in the glarc or stems the tepid wave, 

And thankä his gods for all the good thcy gave. 
Such is the patriot's boast, where’er we roam, 
His first, best country, ever is at homc. 

And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 

And estiraate the blessings which they 8hare, 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind: 

As ditFrent good, by Art or Nature giv’n 
To difFrent nations, makes their blessings ev’n. 


Stanzas on Woman. 

When lovely woman stoops to folly 
And finde too late that men betray, 


What charm can soothe her melancholy, 
Wbat art can wash her guilt away? 

The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from ev'ry eye, 

To give repentance to her lover 
And wring his bosom — is, to die. 


Song. 

0 Memory! thou fond deceiver, 

Still importunate and vain, 

To former joya recurring ever, 

And turning all the past to pain ; 

Thou, like the world, th’ opprest oppressing, 
Thy smiles increase the wretch’s woe ! 

And he who wants each other blessing, 

In thee must ever find a foe. 


Cuniiiiigham. 

John Cunningham, der Sohn eines Kaufmannes ward 1729 in Dublin geboren, zeichnete sich 
schon frtlh durch seine Fähigkeiten aus, und schrieb bereits in seinem siebzehnten Jahre ein Trauer- 
spiel, was ihm aber zum Verderben gereichte, denn seine Neigung für die Buhne ward dadurch so 
genährt, dass er Mitglied einer wandernden Schauspielergesellschaft wurde und dies trotz Armuth 
und Elend sein ganzes Leben lang blieb. Er starb 1773 in Newcastle. Seine gesammelten Ge- 
dichte erschienen unter dem Titel Poems, chiefly Pastorais, London 1766 in 8. sind seitdem öfter 
aufgelegt worden und finden sich auch im 106. Bde der Bell’schen und im 10. Bde der Ander- 
son’schen Sammlung. Sie zeichnen sich durch Wahrheit, Einfachheit, Natürlichkeit, Wärme des 
Gefühls vortheilhaft aus. 


May-Eve: or, Kate of Aberdeen. 


The silver moon’s enamour’d beam 
Steals softly through the night, 
To wanton with the winding stream, 
And kiss refiected light 


To beds of state go balmy sleep, 

’T is where you’ve seldom been, 
May's vigil whilst the shepherds keep 
With Kate of Aberdeen. 
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Upon the green the Virgin s wait, 

In rosy cbaplets gay, 

Till morn unbar her golden gate, 

And glve the promis'd May. 

Methinks I hear the maids declare, 

The promis’d May, when aeen, 

Not half so fragrant, half so fair, 

As Kate of Aberdeen. 

Strike up the tabor’s holdest notes, 

We’ll rouse the nodding grove; 

The nested birds «hall raise their throats, 
And hail the maid I love : 

And see — the matin lark mistakes, 

He quits the tuflted green: 

Fond bird ! ’t is not the morning breaks, 
’T is Kate of Aberdeen. 

Now lightsome o’er the level mead, 

Where midnight fairies rove, 

Like them, the jocund dance we’ll lead, 
Or tune the reed to love. 

For see, the rosy May draws nigh : 

She daims a virgin queen; 

And hark, the happy shepherds cry 
’T is Kate of Aberdeen. 


M o r n i n g. 

In the bam the tenant rock, 

Close to partlet perch'd on high, 

Briskly crows, (the shepherds dock 1) 
Jocund that the morning’s nigh. 

Swiftlv from the mountain's brow, 
Sliadows, nurs’d by night, retire: 

And t'ie peeping sun-be.im, now, 

Fa. nt* with gold the village spire. 

Philomel forsakes the thom, 

Plaintive where shc prntes at night; 

And the lark, to meet the morn, 

Soars beyond the shcpherd’s sight. 

From the low-roof* d cottage ridge 
See the chatt’iing swullow spring, 


Darting through the one-arch’d bridge, 
Quick she dips her dappled wing. 

Now the pine-tree’s waving top 
Gent ly greets the morning gale: 

Kidlings now, begin to crop 
Daisics, on the dewy dale. 

From the balmy sweets, uncloy’d, 
(Restless tili her task be done) 

Now the busy bee’s employ d 
Sipping dew before the sun. 

Trickling through the crevic’d rock, 
Where the limpid stream distills, 

Sweet refreshment waits the flock 
When ’t is snn-drove from the hills. 

Colin’s for the promis’d corn 

(Ere the harvest hopes are ripe) 

Anxious; — whilst the huntsmnn’s horn, 
Boldly sounding, drowns bis pipe. 

Sweet, — O sweet, the warbling throng, 
On the white emblossom’d spray! 

Nature’s universal song 
Echoes to the rising day. 


A Song, sent with a Hose. 

Yes, every flower that blows 
I pass’d uuhecded by, 

Till this enchanting rose 

Had fix'd my wand’ring eye; 

It sccnted every breeze, 

That wanton’d o’er the stream, 
Or trembled through the trees, 

To ineet the morniug beam. 

To deck that bcauteous maid, 

Its frngrance can’t oxcel, 

Front some celestial «bade 
The dam-tsk charmer feil; 

And as her balmy sweets 

On Chloe’s breast she pours, 
The queen of Beauty greets 
The gentle queen of Flowers. 
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Falconer. 


Faleoner. 


William Falconer, der Sohn eines Barbiers in Edinburg ward daselbst 1730 geboren und 
widmete sich dem Seemanusstande. Er befand sich an Bord eines Kauffahrteischiffes, der Britannia, 
welches in der Nähe des Vorgebirges Colonna scheiterte; nur drei Leute von der Mannschaft, unter 
denen er sich befand, kamen mit dem Leben davon. Dies veranlasste ihn sein Gedicht The Sliip- 
wreck zu schreiben, in welchem er schilderte, was er selbst erfahren hatte. Es erschien 1762, 
fand grossen Beifall und verschaffte ihm eine gute Anstellung in der königlichen Flotte. Im Sep- 
tember 1769 ging er auf der “Aurora” nach Indien, das Schiff erreichte im December das Vorge- 
birge der guten Hoffnung; seitdem ward aber nie wieder etwas von ihm gehört. Falconer starb 
also durch einen Unglücksfall den er selbst so beredt geschildert. Wahrheit, Kraft und Origina- 
lität sind seinem Gedichte eigen und haben ihm wohlverdiente, grosse Popularität bei seiner Nation 
verschafft, wogegen Falconer’s andere Poesieen, wie z. B. seine Oden und ein politisches Poem the 
Demagogue in Vergessenheit gerathen sind. 


An Extract 

from Falconer’s Shipw'reck. 

Now borne impetuous o’er the boiling deeps, 
Her course to Attic shores the vessel keeps : 

The pilots, as the waves behind her swell, 

Still with the wheeling steril their force repel. j 
For this assault should either quarter feel, 

Again to flank the tempest slie might reel. 

The steersinen every bidden turn apply; 

To right and left the spokes alternate fly. 

Thus when some conquer’d host rctreats in fear, i 
The bravest leaders guard the broken rear ; 
Indignant they retire, and long oppose 
Superior armies that around them close; 

Still shield the flanks; the routed squadrons join ; 
And guide the flight in one embodied linc: 

So they direct the flying hark before 

Th’ impelling floods that lash her to the »höre. 

As some benighted traveller, through tlic shade, 
Explores the devious path with heart dismay’d; 
While prowling savages behind him roar, 

And yawning pits aud quagmires lurk before — 
High o’er the poop th’ audacious seas aspire, 
UproU’d in hills of fluctuatiug flre. 

As sotne feil conqueror, frantic with success, 
Sheds o’er the nations ruin and distress; 

So, while the wat’ry wilderness he roams, 
Incens’d to sevenfold rage the tempest foams; 
And o’er the trembling pines, above, below, 

Shrill through the cordage howls , with notes 
of woe. 

Now thunders, wafted from the burning zone, 
Growl from afar a deaf and hollow groan ! 

The ship’s high battlements, to either side 
For ever rocking, drink the briny tide: 

Her joints unhing’d, in palsicd languors play, 

As ice dissolves beneath the noon-tide ray. 

The skies, asunder torn, a deluge pour; 


The impetuous hail descends in whirling-shower. 
High on the masts, with pale and Livid rays, 
Amid the gloom portentous meteors blaze. 

Th’ ethereal dorne, in mournful pomp array’d 
Now lurks behind impenetrable shade; 

Now, flashing round intolerable light, 

Redoubles all the terrors of the night 
Such terror Sinai s quaking hill o’er spread, 
When Heaven’s loud trumpet sounded o’er ita 
head. 

It seem’d the wrathful angel of the wind 
llad all tJie liorrors of the skies combin’d; 

And here, to one ill-fated ship oppos’d, 

At once the dreadful magazine disclos’d. 

And lo ! tremendous o’er the deep he springs, 

Th’ enflaming sulphur flashing from his wings ! — 
Ilark! bis strong voice the dreadful silence 
breaks ; 

Mad chaos from the chains of dcath awakes ! 
Loud and more loud the rolling peals cnlarge, 
Aud blue on deck their blazing sides discharge: 
There all aghast the shivering wretclies stood, 
While chill suspenso and fear congeal’d their 
blood. 

Now in a deluge bursts the living Harne, 

And dread concussion reuds th’ ethereal frame; 
Sick earth convulsivegroans from shore to shore, 
And nature shnddering fccls the horrid roar. 

Still the sad prospect rises on my sight, 
Reveal’d in all its mournful shade and light 
Swift through my pulses glides the kindling flre, 
As lightning glances on th’ elcctric wire. 

But ah ! the force of numbers strives in vain, 

The glowing scene unequal to sustain. 

But lo ! at last from tenfold d&rkncss born, 
Forth issues o’er the wave the weeping morn. 
Ilail, sacred vision ! who, on Orient wiDg, 

The cheering dawn of light propitious bring! 

All nature smiling, hail’d the vivid ray, 
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That gave her beautiea to returning day : 

All but our ship, that, groaning on the tide, 

No kind relief, no glcam of hope descry'd. 

For now in front her trembling inraates see 
The hills of Grcece emerging on the lee. 

So the lost lover vlews that fatal morn, 

On which, for ever from bis bosom torn, 

The nvmph ador’d resigns her blooming charras, 
To bless with love some happier rival’a arms. 

So to Eliza dawn’d that cruel day, 

That tore Aeneas from her arms away ; 

That saw him parting, never to return, 

Herseif in funeral Harnes decreed to burn. 


O yet in domis, thou genial source of light, 
Conceal thy radiant glorios from our sight! 

Go, with thy smile adorn the happy plain, 

And gild the seenes where health and pleasure 
reign : 

But let not here, in scorn, thy Avanton beam, 
Insult the dreadful grandeur of my theme! 

While shoreward now the bounding vessel flies, 
Full in her van St, George’s cliffs arise: 

Iligh o’er tlie rest a pointed crag is seen, 

That liung projeeting o’er a mossy green. 

Xearer and nearer now the danger grows, 

And all their skill relentless fates oppose. 


Scott. 

John Scott, der Sohn eines Leinewandhiindlers in London, der zu der Secte der Quäker ge- 
hörte, ward 1730 in Bermondsey geboren, verdankte seine Bildung zum grössten Theil sich selbst 
und brachte die meiste Zeit seines Lebens in dem Dorfe Amwell das er so oft in seinen Poesieen 
feierte und weshalb er auch der Dichter von Amwell genannt wurde, zu. Er starb daselbst 1783. 

Seine Gedichte erschienen zuerst London 1782; sie enthalten mehrere didactische und de- 
scriptive Poesieen, wie z. B. Amwell und Essay on painting, Eklogen, Elegieen, Lieder u. s. w. Ein 
dichtender Quäker war damals eine Seltenheit, aber, diesem Umstande allein verdankte Scott nicht 
den Beifall, den er fand; Wahrheit, Natürlichkeit, Wärme und feiner Geschmack, verliehen seinen 
Leistungen bleibenden Werth. Am Unbedeutendsten sind seine Eklogen; dagegen zeichnete er 
sich auch als Prosaist, namentlich als Kritiker vortheilhaft aus. 


The Tempestuous Evening. 


There’s grandeur in this sounding storm, 
That drives the hurrving clouds along 
That on each other seem to throng, 

And mix in many a varied form; 

While, bursting now and then between, 
The moon’s dim misty orb is seen, 

And casts faint glirapses on the green. 

Bencath the blast the forests bend, 

And thick the branchy ruin lies, 

And wide the shower of foliage flies; 

The lake’s black waves in tumult blend, 
Revolving o’er and o’er and o’er, 

And foaming on the rocky shore, 

Whose caverns echo to their roar. 


The sight sublime enrapts my thought, 
And SAvift along the past it strays, 

And much of stränge event surveys, 

What history’s faithful tongue has taught, 
Or fancy forra’d, whose plastic skill 
The page with fabled change can 1111 
Of ill to good, or good to 111. 

Bat can my soul the scene enjoy, 

That rends another’s breast with pain? 

O hapless he, Av-ho, near the main, 

Now sees its billowv rage destroy! 

Beholds the foundering bark dcscend, 

Nor knows, but what its fate may end 
The moments of bis dearest friend ! 
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Churchill. 


Pri vateering. 

How custom steels the human breast 
To decds that nature’s thoughts detest! 
How custom consecratcs to fame 
What reason eise would givc to shamc! 
Fair Spring supplics the farouring gale, 
The naval plunderer spreads his sail, 

And ploughing wide the wat’ry way, 
Explores witk anxious eyea his prey. 

The man he never saw before, 

The man who him no qttarrel bore, 

Ile meets, and avarice prompte the fight; 
And rage enjoys the dreadful sight 
Of deck» with Streaming crimson dy’d, 
And wretches struggling in the tide, 

Or, ’midst th’ cxplosion’s horrid glare, 
Dispers’d with quivering limbs in air. 

The merchant now on foreign shores 
His captur’d wealth in vain deplores; 
Quits his fair home, 0 moumful change ! 
For the dark prison’s scanty ränge; 

By plenty's band so lately fed, 

Depends on casual alms for bread; 

And with a father’s anguish torn, 

Sees his poor offspring left forlorn. 

And yet, such man’s misjudging mind, 
For all this injury to his kirnl, 

The prosperous robber's native plain 
Shall bid bim welcome home again; 

Hia name the song of every Street* 

His acts the theme of all we mect. 

And oft the artist’s skill shall place 
To public view'his pictur’d face! 


If glory thus bc earn’d, for me 
My objcct glory ne’er shall be ; 

No, first in Cambria's loueliest dale 
Be minc to hear the shepherd'a tale ! 
No, first on Scotia's bleakest liill 
Be minc the stuhborn soil to tili ! 
Remote from wealth, to dwell alone, 
And die, to guiity praise unknown ! 


Childhood. 

Childhood, happiest stage of life ! 
Free from care and free from strife, 
Free fVom memory’s ruthles s reign, 
Fraught with scenes of former pain; 
Free from fancy’s cruel skill 
Fabricatmg future ill; 

Time, when all that meets the view, 
I All can charra, for all is new; 
iHow thy long-lost hours I mourn, 
Never, never to return! 

i 

Then to toss the cirding ball, 

Caught rebounding from the wall; 
Then the mimic ship to guide 
Down the kennel’s dirty tidc; 

Then tho hoop’s revolving pace 
Through the dusty Street to chase; 

O what joy! — it once was mine, 
Childhood, matchiess boon of thine! 
How thy long-lost hours I mourn, 
Never, never to return! 


C Ii ii r c li i 1 1. 


Charles Churchill ward 1731 zu Vine-Street im Kirchspiel St John’s, Westminster geboren, 
wo sein Vater als Pfarrer lebte. Er erhielt eine wissenschaftliche Bildung auf der Westminster- 
schule, wo er glänzende Fähigkeiten entwickelte, trotz dem aber in Oxford wegen Mangels an 
genügender klassischer Bildung zurückgewiesen wurde. Nach Westminster zurückgekehrt, verhei- 
ratete er sich daselbst, siebenzehn Jahre alt. Als er sein drei und zwanzigstes Jahr erreicht 
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hatte, erhielt er eine kleine Pfarre in Somersetshire und nach dem Tode seine* Vaters 1758, dessen 
Amt. Anfangs bekleidete er dasselbe zu allgemeiner Zufriedenheit , dann aber nahm sein Betragen 
die ganz entgegengesetzte Wendung und hatte seine Absetzung zur Folge. Churchill ging nun 
nach London, wo eine Reihe von Satvren, die er herausgab, ausserordentlichen Beifall fand, was 
ihn jedoch zugleich veranlagte, ein überaus dissolutes Leben zu führen. Ein hitziges Fieber raffte 
ihn 1764 zu ßoulogne, wo er seinen verbannten Freund Wilkes, den bekannten republicanischen 
Patrioten besuchte, in seinem drei und dreissigsten Jahre hin. Kr ward zu Dover begraben; Wilkes 
setzte ihm die Grabschrift: Life to the last enjoy'd — liere Churchill lies, der aber Churchiirs eigene 
letzte Worte : What a fool I have been ! gerade zu widersprechen. 

Churchill’s Gedichte erschienen gesammelt zuerst London 1703 in 8., dann öfterer u. A. mit 
Anmerkungen London 1804, 2 Bde in 8. Sie befinden »ich auch im 107 — 100. Bde dcrBeU’schcn 
und im 10. Bde der Anderson’schen Sammlung. Ep besass Alles, was erforderlich ist, um wirklich 
ein grosser Satyriker zu werden, Reichthum und Kraft der Gedanken, sarkastischen Witz und sel- 
tene Herrschaft über Sprache und Form; aber ihm fehlte innere Wahrheit und Adel der Gesinnung; 
er griff statt der Sache Personen an und sein Leben widersprach vollständig der moralischen Würde 
und dem Eifer für Tugend, die er in seinen Versen zur Schau trug. 


From an Epistle to William Ilogarth. 

’T is a rank falsehood ; search the world nround 
There cannot be so vile a monster found, 

Not one so vile, on whom suspicions fall 
Of that gross guilt which you impute to all. 
Approv’d by those who disobey her laws, 

Virtue from Vice itself extorts applause; 

Her very foe» bear witness to her state; 

They will not love her; but they cannot bäte. 
Hate Virtue for herseif! with spite pursue 
Merit for merit’s sake! Might this be truo 
I would renounce mv nature with disdain, 

And with the beasts that perish graze the plain; 
Might this be true, had we so far fill'd up 
The measure of our crimes, and from the cup 
Of guilt so deeply druuk, as not to find, 
Thirsting for sin, one drop, on% dreg, behiud, 
Quick ruin must involve this flaming ball, 

Aud Providence in justice crush ns all. 

None but the damn’d, and amongst them the 
worst, 

Those who for double guilt are doubly curst, 

Can be so lost; nor can the worst of all 
At once into such deep damnation fall; 

By painful slow degrees they reach this crime, 
Which e’en in hell raust be a work of time. 
Cease, then, thv guilty rage, thou wav ward son ! 
With the foul gall of discontent o’errun. 


Select Passages from the Rosciad. 

With that low cunning, which in fools supplies, 
And amplv, too, the place of being wise, 

Which Nature, kind indulgent pareut, gave 


To qualify the blockhead for a knave, 

With that smooth falsehood, whose appearance 
charms, 

And reason of each wholesome doubt disarms, 
Which to the lowest depths of guile descends, 

By vilest incans pursues the vilest ends, 

Wears Friendship’s mask for purposes of spite, 
Fawns in the day, aud butchers in the night; 
With that mnlignant envy, which turns pale, 
And sickens , even if a friend prevail, 

Which merit and success pursues with hate, 

And damns the worth it cannot imitite; 

With the cold caution of a coward's spieen, 
Which fear» not guilt, but ahvays seeks a skreen, 
Which keeps this maxim ever in her view — 
Wliat’s baselv done, should be done safely too; 
With that dull, rooted, callous impudence 
Which, dead to shame, and ev’ry nicer sense 
Ne’er blush’d, unless, in spreuding Vice’s snares, 
She blunder’d on some virtue unawares; 

With all these blessings , which we seldora find 
Lavish'd by Nature on one happy mind, 

A motley figure, of the Fribble tribe, 

Which heart can scarce conecive, or pen describe, 
Came simp'ring on; to ascertain whose sex 
Twelve sage, impnnell’d matrons would perplex. 
Nor male, nor female; neither, and yet both; 

Of neuter gender, though of Irish growth; 

A six-foot snekling, mäncing in its gait; 
Affected, peevi^h, prim and delicate; 

Fearful it seem'd, though of atliletic make. 

Lest brutal breezes should too roughly «hake 
Its tender form, and savage moti»n sprend, 

O er its t ale cheeks, the horrid manly red. 

Much did it talk, in its own prettv phrase, 

Of genius and of taste, of plnv’rs nnd pluys; 
Much too of writings, which itself had wrute, 

Of special merit, though of little note; 
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For Fate, in a stränge bumour, had decreed 
That what it wrote, none but itself should read; 
Much too it chatter’d of drainatic laws, 
Misjudging critics, and misplac’d applause; 

Then , with a seif- com plaeent jittting air, 

It smil’d, it smirk’d, it wriggled to the chair; 
And, with an awkward briskness not its own, 
Looking around, and perking on the throne, 
Triumphant seem’d, when tliat stränge savage 
dame, 

Knuwu but to few, or only known by name, 
Plain Common Sense appeared , by Nature there 
Appointed, with plain Truth, to guard the cbair. 

* * 


In the flrst seat, in robe of various dyes, 

;A noble wildness tlashing from bis eyes, 

I Sat Shakspeare, — ln one hand a wand he 
höre, 

For mighty wonders fam'd in days of yore; 

The other held a globe , which to his will 
Obedient turn'd, and own’d the master’s skill: 
Things of the neblest kind hie genius drew f 
And look’d tlirough Nature at a single view: 

A loosc he gave to his unbounded soul, 

And taught new lands to rise, new seas to 
roll; 

j Call'd into being scenes unknown before, 

And , passing Nature’s bounds , was something 
more. 


Cowper. 

William Cowper ward am 15. November 1731 zu Great Berkhnmstead in Ilertfordshire , wo 
»ein Vater als Geistlicher lebte, geboren, erhielt eine wissenschaftliche Bildung auf der gelehrten 
Schule zu Westminster und ward dann zum practischen Juristen bestimmt. Die Rechtsgelehrsam- 
keit sagte ihm aber nicht zu und er beschäftigte sich lieber mit bellettristischen Arbeiten. Eine 
unglückliche Liebe und die Unzufriedenheit mit dem erwählten Stande machten ihn bei angebo- 
rener Neigung zur Melancholie tiefsinnig, so dass er der Behandlung eines Irrenarztes anvertraut 
werden musste. Er ward zwar von seinejn Uebel wieder hergestellt, aber seine Gesundheit blieb 
sein ganzes Übriges Leben hindurch geschwächt, ln guten St umleif beschäftigte er sich mit Poesie; 
der erste Band seiner gesammelten Gedichte erschien 1783 zu London, ein zweiter 1785. — Gegen 
das Ende seines Lebens beschäftigte er sich mit einer Ucbersctzung des Homer. Von Neuem in 
Tiefsinn verfallen starb er am 25. April 1800. 

Cowper wurde während seines Lebens als Dichter wenig beachtet und ist später ein grosser 
und bleibender Liebling seiner Landsleute geworden. Er war eine durch und durch poetische 
Natur und eben das gewinnt ihm Aller Herzen. Warme Menschenliebe, inniges Geftlhl für das 
Wahre und Gute, Milde und Wohlwollen eharaeterisiren seine elegant und correct geschriebenen 
Poesieen, welche meistens lyrischen und didactischen Inhaltes sind; nur Eins fehlt ihm, Phantasie. 
Ohne diesen Mangel hätte er vielleicht sich den besten Dichtern seiner Nation beigesellt 


On the Receipt of my Mother’s Picture 
out of Norfolk, the Gift of my Cousin 
Aun Bodhain. 

0 that thosc lips had language! Life ha9 pass’d 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine — thy own sweet smile I see, 
The sarae, that oft in childhood solac’d me; 


Voice only fails, eise how distinct they say, 
“Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away!’* 
The meck intclligence of those dear eves, 

(Biest be the art that can immortalize, 

The art that bafHes Time’s tyrannic claim 
To quench it,) here shines on me still the same. 

Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

0 welcome guest, though unexpected here! 
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Who bidd'st m« bonour with an artlass song, 
Affectionate , a mother lost so long. 

I will obey, not willingly alone, 

But gladly, as the precept were her own: 

And, while that f%ce rencws ray filial grief, 

Fancy ahall weave a chann for my relief, 

Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream, that thoa art she. 

My mother! when I learn’d that thon wast/ 
de ad, 

Sav, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 
Hover’d thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life’s journev just begun? 
Perhaps thou gav’st me, though unfelt, a kiss; 
Perhapa a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 

Ah that matemal smile; it answers — Yes. 

I heard the bell tolPd on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 

And, turning from my nurs ry window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu! 

But was it such? — It was. — Wliere thou art 
gone, 

Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 

May I but raeet thee on that peaceful shore, 

The parting word shall pass my lips no more! 
Thy maidens , griev’d themselves at my concem, 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick returft. 

What ardently I wish’d, I long believ’d, 

And, disappointed still, was still deceiv’d. 

By expectation ev’ry day beguil’d, 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 

Tlius many a sad to-morrow came and went, 

Till , all my stock of infant-sorrow spent, 

I leam’d at last Submission to my lot, 

But though I less deplord thee , ne’er forgot. 
Where once we dwelt our nume is heard no 
more, 

Children not thinc have trod thy nurs’ry floorj 
And where the gard’ner liobin , day by day, 

Drew me to school along the public way, 
Delighted with my bauble coach , and wrapp’d 
In scarlet-mantle warm, and velvet cap, 

’T is now become a history little known, 

That once we call’d the past’ral house our own. 
Short-liv’d possession ! but the record fair, 

That mem’ry keeps of all thy kindness there, 

Still outlives many a storm , that h&s eftac’d 
A thousand other themes less deeply trac’d. 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou mightst know me safe and warmly 
laid; 

Thy moming bounties ere I left my home, 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks beatow’d 
By thy own band, tili fresh they »hone and 
glow’d ! 

All this , and more endearing still than all, 


Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 
Ne’er roughen’d by those cataracts and breaks, 
That humour interpos’d too oflen inakes; 

All this still legible in mem’ry ’s page, 

And still to be so to my latest age, 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as ray numbers inay; 
Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 

Not scorn’d in heav’n, though little notic’d here. 
Could Time, bis flight revers’d, restore the 
hours. 

When, playing with thy vesture's tissu'd flow’rs, 
The violet , the pink , and jessamine, 

I prick’d them into paper with a pin, 

(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 
Wouldst softly speak, and atroke my head, and 
smile,) 

Could those few pleasant davs again appear, 
Migtit one wish bring them, ivuuld 1 wish them 
here? 

I would not trust my heart — the dear delight 
Seems so to be desir'd, perhaps 1 might. — 

But no — what here we cali our life is such, 

So little to be lov’d, and thou so much, 

That 1 should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallaut bark from Albion’s coast 
(The storms all weather’d and the ocean cross’d) 
Shoots into port at sorae well-haven’d isle, 
Where spices breathe, and brighterseasons smile, 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Iler beauteoua form reflected clear below, 

While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fauning light her streamers gay; 

So thou, with sails how swift! hast reach’d the 
shore, 

“Where tempe3ts never beat nor billows roar”, 
And thy lov’d consort on the dang’rous tide 
Of life long since haa anchor’d by thy side. 

But me , scarcc hoping to attain that rest, 
Always from port withheld, always distress’d — 
Me howling blasts drive devious , tempest-toss’d, 
Sails ripp’d, seams openlng wide, and compass 
lost. 

And day by day some current’s thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosp’rous course. 
Yet O the thought, that thou art safe, and he! 
That thought is joy , arrive what may to me. 

My boast is not, that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthron’d, and rulers of the earth; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise — 

The son of parents pass’d into the skies. 

And now farewell — Time unrevok’d has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wish’d is done. 

By contemplation’s help , not sought in vain, 

I scem t’have liv’d my childhood o’er again; 

To have renew’d the joys that once were miiie, 
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Without the sin of violating thine: 

And, while the wings of Fancy still are free, 
And I can view tliis mimic show of thee, 

Time has but half Rucceeded in bis theft — 
Thyself rcmov’d, thy pow’r to soothe me left. 


Yerses supposed to be written by 
Alexander Selkirk, during his s o 1 i- 
tary Abode in the Island ofJuan 
Fernande z. 

I am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute; 

From the centre all around to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brüte. 

0 Solitudel where are the charms, 

That sages have seen in thy face? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 

Thon reign in this horrible place. 

1 am out of humnnity’s reach, 

I must finish my journey alone, 

Never hear the sweet music of apeech, 

I Start at the sound of my own. 

The beasts that ruam over the pluin, 

My form with indifference see; 

They are so unacquainted with man, 

Their tameness is shocking to me. 

Society, friendship, and love, 

Divinely bestow’d upon man, 

O , had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again! 


My sorrows I then might assuage 
In the ways of religion and truth, 

Might learu trom the wisdom of age, 

And he cheer'd by the sallies of youth. 

Religion! what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly Word! 

More precious tlmn silver and gold, 

Or all that this earth can aftbrd. 

But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard, 

Never sigh’d at the sound of a knell, 

Or smifd wheu a sabbath appear’d. 

Ye winds that have mnde me your Sport, 
Convey to this desolate shore 

Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land I shall visit no more. 

My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought aftcr me? 

0 teil me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

How fleet is a glance of the mind! 
Compar’d with the speed of its flight, 

The tempest itself läge behind, 

And the swift-winged arrows of light. 

When I think of my own native land. 

In a momeut I seem to be there; 

But alas! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries rae back to despair. 

But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 

The beast is luid down in his lair; 

Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair. 

There’s merey in every place, 

And merey, eneouraging thought! 

Gives even aftliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot. 


Dnrwl n. 

Erasmus Darwin ward 1732 zu Elton in Nottinghamshire geboren, studirte in Cambridge 
und Edinburg. wo er als Dr. Medicinae promovirte und liess sich dann als practi^cher Arzt zuerst 
zu Lichfield, dann zu Derby nieder. Er starb 1802. Sein didnctisch deacriptives Gedicht The 
Botanic Garden erschien während der Jahre 1781 bis 1792; ein anderes ähnliches Werk von ihm, 
The Temple of Nature kam erst nach seinem Tode heraus, steht jedoch Jenem sehr nach. 
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Darwin’s Poesieen sind fast allein das Werk des kalten Verstandes; in einem männlichen 
Style geschrieben, voll Klarheit und Scharfsinn, entbehren sie durchaus der Begeisterung und 
lassen daher den Leser kalt, wenn sie auch seinen Geist interessiren. 


Eliza’8 Death; 
a Passage from Darwin’s Botanic 
Garden. 

So stood Eliza on the wood-crown’d height, 
O’er Minden’» plain, spectatress of the fight, 
Sought with bold eye amid the bloody strife 
Her dearer seif, the partner of her life; 

Frotn hill to hill the rushing host pursued 
And view'd his banner, or believ’d she view’d. 
Pleas'd with the distant roar, with quicker tread 
Fast by his band one lisping boy she led; 

And cne fair girl amid the loud alann 
SHept on her kerchief, cradled by her arm; 

While round her brows bright beams of honour 
dart, 

And love’s warm eddies circle round her heart. 

— Near and more near the intrepid beautv 

press’d, 

Saw through the driving smokehis dancingcrest; 
Saw on his heim, her virgin-hands inwove, 
Bright stars of gold, and mystic knots of love; 
Heard theexulting shout, “They run! they run!” 
“Great God!” she cried, He’s sofe! the battle’s 
wonl" 

— A ball now liisses through the airy tides, 
(Some Fury wing’d it, and some demon guides!) 
Parts the fine locks, her graceful head that deck, 
Wounds her fair ear, and sink» into her neck; 
The red stream, issuing from her azure veins, 
Dyes her white veil , her ivory bosom stains. — 

— “Ah rae!” she cried, and sinking on the 

ground, 

Kiss’d her dear babes, rcgardless of the wound; 
“Uh , cease not yet to beat, thou vital um! 

Wait, gushing life, oh, wait my love's return! 
Hoarse barks the wolf, the vulture screams from 
far! — 

The angel , Pity , shuns the walks of war ! — 


Oh, spare, ye war-hounds, spare their tender 
age! — 

On me, on me,** she cried, “ exhaust your 
rage !’* — 

Then with weak arms her weeping babes ca- 
ress’d, 

And, sighing, hid them in her blood-stain’d vest. 

From tent to tent the impatient warrior flies, 
Fear in his heart, and frenzy in his eyes; 

Eliza*» name along the camp he calls, 

Eliza echoen through the canvass walls; 

Quick through the murmuring gloom his foot- 
steps tread, 

O’er groaning heaps , the dying and the dead, 
Vault o’er the plain, and in the tangled wood, 
Lo! dead Eliza weltering in her blood! — 

— Soon hears his listening son the welcome 

sounds, 

With open arms and sparkling eyes he boands : — 
“Speak low,” he cries , and gives his little haud, 
“Eliza sleeps upon the dew-cold sand; 

Poor weeping habe, with bloody fingers press’d, 
And tried with pouting lips her milkless breast; 
Alas! we both with cold and hunger quake — 
Why do you weep? — Mamma will soon awake.” 

— “She’ll wake no more!” the hopeless mourner 

cried, 

Upturn’d his eyes , and clasp’d his hands, and 
sigh’d : 

Stretch’d on the ground awhile entranc'd he lay, 
And press’d warm kisses on the lifeless clay; 

And then upsprung with wild convulsive Start, 
And all the father kindled in his heart; 

“Oh, Heavens !” he cried, “my first rash vow 
forgive; 

These bind to earth, for these I pray to live!” — 
Round his chill babes he wrapp’d liis crimson 
vest, 

And clasp’d them sobbing to his aching breast. 
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Lloyd. 

Robert Lloyd, Sohn eines Lehrers an der Schule zu Westminster, ward daselbst 1733 geboren, 
atudirte in Cambridge und ward dann GehUlfe seines Vaters. Dieser Beruf sagte ihm aber wenig 
zu, er ging nach London, wo er sich seinen Unterhalt durch seine Feder erwarb, das Journal The 
St. James Magazine redigirte und am 15. December 1765 nach einem ausschweifenden Leben, 
elend und bereuend im Schuldgcfängniss starb. 

Seine Werke erschienen gesammelt, London 1774.2 Bde in 8., sie finden sich auch im 1 0. Bde der 
Anderson’schen Sammlung und enthalten mehrere dramatische Gedichte, ein satyrisches Poem, the 
Actor (seine beste Leistung), vermischte Poesieen u. s. w. Da sie viele Anspielungen auf Personen 
und Verhältnisse ihrer Zeit enthalten, so bieten sie jetzt weit weniger Interesse dar, doch zeichnen 
sie sich durch eine frische Heiterkeit und grosse Gewandtheit in der Darstellung vorteilhaft aus. 


From Lloyd’s: The Cit’a Country Box. 

The wealthy cit, grown old in trade, 

Now wishes for the rural shade, 

And buckles to his one-horse chair, 

Old Dobbin , or the founder'd mare; 

While wedg’d in closely by his side, 

Sits madam, his unwieldy bride, 

With Jackey on a stool before ’era, 

And out they jog in due decorum. 

Scarce past the turnpike half a mile, 

How all the country seems to smile! 

And as they slowly jog together 

The cit commenda the road and weather; 

While madam doats upon the trees, 

And longs for every hou.se she sees, 

Admires its views, its Situation 
And thus she opens her oration : — 

“What signiiy the loads of wealth, 

Without that richest jewel , health? 

Excuse the foadness of a wife, 

Who doats upon your precious life! 

Such ceaseless toil , such ccnstant care, 

18 more than human strength can bear. 

One may observe it in your face — 

Indeed, my dear, you break apace; 

And nothing can your health repair 
But exercise and country air. 

Sir TrafBc has a house , you know, 

About a mile from Chency-row; 

He’s a good man , indeed ’t is true, 

But not so warm, my dear , as you; 


And folks are always apt to sneer — 

One would not bc out-donc, my dear!” 
Sir Traffic’s name so well applied 
Awak'd his brother merchant’s pride; 

And Thrifty, who had all his life 
Paid utmost deference to his wife, 
Confess'd her arguments had reason, 

And, by th’ approaching summer season, 
Draws a few hundreds from the Stocks, 
And purchases his country box. 

Some three or four miles out of town, 
(An hour’s ride will bring you down,) 

He fixes on his choice abode, 

Not half a furlong from the road: 

And so convenient does it lay, 

The stagos pass it ev’ry day: 

And tlien so snug, so inighty pretty, 

To have a house so near the city! 

Take but your places at the Boar, 

You’ re set down at the very door. 

Well then , suppose them fix'd at last, 
White-wasbing, painting, scrubbing past, 
Hugging themselves in ease and clover, 
With all the fuss of moving over; 

Lo, a new heap of whims are bred! 

And wanton in my lady’s head. 

Well to be sure , it raust be own’d, 

It is a charming spot of ground; 

So sweet a distance for a ride, 

And all about so countrified! 

’T would come but to a trifling price 
To make it quite a paradise. 
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Beattlc. 

James Beattie , der Sohn eines Pächters zu Lawrence-Kirk, Kincardineshire in Schottland, 
ward daselbst 1735 geboren und erhielt seine Bildung ira Marishai -College zu Aberdeen. Er 
wurde darauf Gemeindeschulleürer in der Nähe seines Geburtsortes, dann Unterlehrer zu Aberdeen, 
und da er sich hier in vielfacher Hinsicht auszeichnete, Professor der Moralphilosophie an dem 
obengenannten Collegium; ein Amt, das er vierzig Jahre lang ruhmvoll bekleidete, obwohl ihn 
häusliche Leiden schwer niederdruckten. Er starb 1803. 

Beattie ward als Philosoph (er war einer der bedeutendsten Gegner Hume’s) wie «1s Dichter 
gleich sehr gefeiert. Namentlich erwarb ihm sein grosseres, in Spenser'scher Weise geschriebenes 
Gedicht: The Minstrel or the Progress of Genius , wohlverdienten Ruf. Es ist trefflich erfunden, 
meisterhaft in der Form und reich an schönen Bildern, grossartigen Gedanken und edeln Gefühlen. 
Auch seine Elegieen und ein allegorisches Gedicht: The Judgment of Paris enthalten viel Gelun- 
genes und Gutes. 


Select Passagea 
from Beattie 1 » Minstrel. 

When the long-sounding curfew from afar 
Loaded with loud lament the lonely gale, 

Young Edwin, lighted by the evening star, 
Lingering and listening, wander’d down the vale. 
There would he drearn of graves and cors es pale; 
And ghosts that to the charnel-dungeon throng, 
And drag a length of clanking chain, and woil, 
Till silenced by the owl*s territic song, 

Or blast that shrieks by fits the shuddering 
aisles along. 

Or, wben the setting moon, in crimson dyed, 
Hung o’er the dark and melancholy deep, 

To haunted stream, remote from man, he hied, 
Where fays of yore their revels wont to keep; 
And there let Fancy rove at large, tili sleep 
A vision brought to his entranced sight. 

And first, a witdly murmuring wind ’gan creep 
Shrill to his ringing ear; then tapers b right, 

With iustantancous gleam , illum’d the vault of 
night. 

Anon in view a portal’s blazon’d arch 
Arose; the trumpet bids the volves unfold; 

And forth an host of little warriors march, 
Grasping the diamond lance , and targe of gold. 
Their look was gentle, their demeanor bold, 

And green their heims, and greeu their silk 
attire ; 

And here and there, right venerably old, 

The long-rob’d minstrels wake the warbling 
wire, 

And some with mellow breath the martial pipe 
inspire. 


With merriment, and song, and timbrels clear, 

A troop of dame9 from myrtle bowers advance 
The little warriors doff the targe and spear, 

And loud enlivening strains provoke the dance. 
They meet, they dart away, they wheel askance; 
To right, to left, they tlirid the flying maze; 
Now bound aloft with vigorous spring, then 
glance 

Rapid along: with many-colour’d rays 
Of tapers , gems , and gold , the echoing forests 
blaze. 

* * 

* 

But who the melodies of morn can teil ? 

The wild brook babbling down the mountain’s 
side ; 

The lowing herd; the sheepfold's simple bell; 
The pipe of early shepherd dira descried 
In the lone valley; echoing far and wide 
The claraorous hom along the cliffs above; 

The hollow murmur of the ocean-tide ; 

The hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love, 

And the full choir that wakes the universal grove* 

The cottage-curs at early pilgrim bark; 

Crown’d with her pail the tripping milkmaid 
sings ; 

The whistling ploughman stalks a Held; and, 
hark! 

Down the rougli «lope the ponderous waggon 
rings; 

Through rustling corn the bare aatonisli’d springs ; 
Slow tolls the village-clock the drowsy hour; 

The partridge bursts away on whirring wings ; 
Deep mourns the turtle in sequester’d bower, 
And shrill lark carols clear from her aerial tour. 
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0 Nature , how in every cliarm snpreme ! 

Whose votaries feast on raptures ever new ! 

O for the voice and fire of Seraphim, 

To sing thy glories with devotion due ! 

Biest be the day I ’scaped the wrangling crew, 
From Pyrrho’s maze, and Epicurus’ sty; 

And held high converse with the godlike few, 
Who to th’ enraptur’d heart, and ear, and eye, 
Teach beauty , virtue , tmth , and love , and me- 
lody. 

Hence! ye, who snare and stupefy the mind, 
Sophists, of beauty, virtue, joy, the bane! 
Greedy and feil , though impotent and blind, 

Who spread your filthy nets in Truth’s fair fane, ' 
And ever ply your venom’d fangs amain ! 

Hence to dark Error’s den, whose rankling slime 
First gave you form! Hence! lest the Muse 
should deign, 

(Though loth on theme so mcan to waste a 
rhyme,) 

With vengeance to pursue your sacrilegious 
crime. 

But hail, ye mighty master* of the lay, 

Nature's true sona, the friends of man and truth ! 
Whose song, aublimely sweet, serenely gay, 
Amua’d my childhood , and inform’d my youth. ( 
O let your spirit still my bosom soothe, 

Inspire my dreams , and my wild wanderings 
guide ; 

Your voice each rugged path of life can smooth, 
For well I know wherever ye reside, 

There harmonv, and innocence abide. 

Ah me! neglected on the lonesotne plain, 

As yet poor Edwin never knew your lore, 

Save wlien against the winter’s drenching rain, | 
And driving snow, the cottage shut the door, 
Tben, as instructed by tradition lioar, 

Her legends when the beldame ’gan impart, 

Or chaut the old heroic ditty o’er, 

Wonder and joy ran thrilling to his heart; 

Much he the tale admir’d, but more the tune- 
ful art. 

Various and stränge was the long-winded tale; 
And balle , and knighta , and feats of arms , dis- 
play’d ; 

Or merry ewaina , who quaff the nut-brown ale, 
And sing enamour’d of the faify glade; 

Or hags , that suckle an infernal brood, 

And ply in caves th' unutterable trade, 

’Midst fiends and spectres, quench the moon in 
blood, 

Teil in the midnight storm, or ride th’ infuriate 
flood. 


But when to horror his amazcment rose, 

A gentler strain the beldame would rehearse, 

A tale of rural life, a tale of woes, 

The orphan-babes , and gunrdian uncle fierce. 

O cruel ! will no pang of pity pierce 
That heart, by lust of lucre sear’d to stone? 

For sure, if aught of virtue last, or verse, 

To latest times shall tender souls bemoan 
Those hopeless orphan babes by thy feil arts 
undone. 

♦ * 


Responsive to the spriglitly pipe, when all 
In sprightly dance the village youth were join’d, 
Edwin, of melody aye held in thrall, 

From the rüde gambol far remote reclin’d, 
Sooth’d with the soft notes warbling in the wind. 
Ah then, all jollity seem’d noise and folly, 

To the pure soul by Fancy’s fire refin’d, 

Ah , what is mirth but turbulence unlioly, 

When with the charm compar'd of heavenly me- 
lancholy ! 

Is there a heart that music cannot melt? 

Alas! how is that rugged heart forlorn; 

Is there, who ne’er those mystic transports feit 
Of solitude and melancholy born? 

He needs not woo the Muse; he is her scorn. 

The sophist’s rope of cobweb he shall twine; 
Mope o’er the schoolraan’s peevish page ; or 
mourn, 

And delve for life in Mammon’s dirty mine; 
Sneak with the scoundrel fox, or grünt with 
glutton swine. 

For Edwin Fate a nobler doom had plann'd; 
Song was his favourite and first pursuit. 

The wild harp rang to his adventVous haud, 

And languish’d to his breath the plaintive flute. 
His infam Muse, though artless, was not mute; 
Of elegunce as yet he took no care; 

For this of time and culturc is the fruit; 

And Edwin gain'd at last this fruit so rare : 

As in sorae future verse I purpose to declare. 

Meanwhile, whate’er of beautiful , or new, 
Sublime, or dreadful, in earth, sea, or sky, 

By chance, or search, was oflfer’d to bis view, 
He scann'd with curious and romantic eye. 
Whate’er of lore tradition could supply 
From gnthic tale , or song , or fable old, 

Roused him, still keen to listen and to pry. 

At last, though long by penury controU’d, 

And solitude , her soul his graces ’gan unfold. 
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Thus on thc chill Lapponinn’s dreary land, 

For many a long month lost in snow profound, 
When Sol from Cancer sends the season bland, 
And in their northern cave the storma are bound; 
From silent mountains, straight, with startling 
sound, 

Torrents are hurl’d; greeu hills emerge; and lo, 
The trees with loliage, cliffs with flowers are 
crown’d; 

Pure rills through vales of verdure warbling go; 
And wonder, love, and joy, the peasant’s heart 
o’erdow. 


Here pause, my gothic lyre, a little while; 

The leisure hour is all that thou canst claiin. 

But on this verse if Montague should smile 
New strains ere long sliall auimate thy frame; 
And her applause to me is more than fame; 

For still with truth accords her taste refiu’d. 

At lucrc or renown let others aim, 

I only wish to please the gentle inind, 

Whom Nature’s charms inspire, and love of hu- 
man kind. 


langliorne. 

John Langhorne ward 1735 zu lvirkby-Stephen in Westmoreland geboren, studirte in Cam- 
bridge und lebte dann eine Zeit lang als Hauslehrer in Lincolnshire. Später erhielt er eine Land- 
pfarre und wurde 1764 Prediger iu London. Er Htarb 1779 zu Biagdon. 

Langhorne hat viele Schriften hinterlassen: Romane, Predigten, eine Uebersetzung des 
Plutarch, Gedichte u. A. m., und sich dadurch zu seinerzeit einen sehr geachteten Namen erworben. 
Seine poetischen Werke erschienen zuerst London 1766, zwei Bde in 8.; sie enthalten ein didacti- 
sches Gedicht On the Enlargeraent of Mind, Oden, Elegicen, Lieder, Sonnette, ein descriptives 
Poem, The Country-Justice, eine poetische Erzählung Owen of Carron u. A. m. Sie sind reich an 
guten Gedanken und edcln Gesinnungen , aber zu sehr mit poetischem Schmuck überladen und 
ohne eigentliche Begeisterung, so dass ihr Eindruck auf den Leser kein begeisternder und anhal- 
tender ist. 


Ode to the River Eden. 

Beautiful Eden! parent stream 

Yet shall the maids of raemory say, 
(When, led by fancy’s fairy dream, 

My young steps trae’d thy winding way) 
How oft along thy mazy shore 
That many a gloonn alder bore, 

In pensive thought their poet ßtray’d; 

Or, careless thrown thy bank beside, 

Beheld thy diuily waters glide, 

Bright through the trembling shade. 

Yet shall they paint those scenes again, 
Where once with infant joy he play'd, 
And bending o’er thy liquid plain, 

The azure worlds below survey’d; 

Led by the rosy-handed hours, 

When time tripp’d o’er yon bank of flowers, 
Which in thy crystal bosom smil’d ; 


| Though old the god , yet light and gay, 

He flung his glass and scythe away 
And seern’d hiuiself a child. 

The poplar tall , that waving near 
Would whiaper to thy inurmurs free; 

Yet rustling seems to soothe mine ear, 

And trembles when I sigh for thee. 

Yet seated on thy ahelving brim, 

Can fancy see the naiads trim 

Burnish their green locks in the sun; 

Or at the last lone hour of day, 

To chace the lightly glancing fay, 

In airy circles run. 

But, Fancy, can thy mimic power 
Again those happy raoments bring? 

Canst thou restore that golden hour, 

When young Joy wav’d his laughing wing? 

When first in Eden’s rosy vale, 
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My fall heart pour’d the love/s tale, 

The vow sincere , devoid of guile ! 
While Delia in her panting breast, 

With sigha the tender thought supprest, 
And look'd as angels smile. 

0 goddess of the crystal bow, 

That dwell’st the golden meads among; 
Whose streams still fair in memory flow, 
Whose murmurs melodise my song ! 

Oh ! yet those gleams of jov display, 
Which brightening glow’d in fancy’s ray, 
When near the lucid um reclin’d, 

The dryad , Nature , bar’d her breast, 

And left, in naked charms imprest, 

Her image on my mind. 


Inscription on a Study Door. 

O thou that shalt presume to tread 
This mansion of the mighty dead, 

Come with the free, untainted mind; 

The nurse, the pedant leave behind; 

And all that Superstition, fraught 
With folly’s lore , thy youth has taught — 
Each thought that reason can’t retain — • 
Leave it, and leam to think again. 


jTet, while thy stndious eyes explore, 
And ränge these various volumes o’er, 
Trust blindly to no fav’rite pen, 
Rcmembering authors are but men. 
Has fair Philosophy thy love? 

Away ! she lives in yonder grove. 

If the sweet Muse thy pleasure gives, 
With her, in yonder grove she lives: 
And if Religion Claims thy care, 
Religion, fled from books, is there. 
For first from nature's works we drew 
Our knowledge, and our virtue too. 


To a Red-Breast. 

Little bird, with bosom red, 
Welcome to my humble shed! 
Cpurtly doines of high degree 
Ilave no room for thee and me; 
Pride and pleasure’s fickle throng 
Nothing mind an idle song. 

Daily near my table steal, 

While I pick my scanty meal. 

Doubt not, little though there be, 
But TU cast a crumb to thee; 

Well rewarded , if I spy 
Pleasure in thy glancing eye : 

See thee , when thou’st eat thy fill, 
Plumc thy breast, and wipe thy bill. 

Come, my featlier’d friend, again, 
Well thou know’st the broken panc. 
Ask of me thy daily störe: 

Go not near Avaro's door; 

Once within liis iron hall, 

Woful end shall thee befall. 

Savage ! — He would soon divest 
Of its rosy plumes thy breast; 

Then, with solitary joy, 

Eat thee, bones and all, my boy! 


In vain — the maids of memory fair 
No more in golden visions play; 

No friendship smooths the brow of care, 

No Delia’s smile approves my lay. 

Yet, love and friendship lost to me, 

*T is yet soine joy to think of thee, 

And in thy breast this moral find — 

That life, though stain’d with sorrow’s showers, 
Shall flow serene, while virtue pours 
Her sunshine on the mind. 
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Hayley. 

William Hayley ward 1745 za Chichester in Sassex geboren, studirte in Cambridge und lebte 
dann als Privatmann von den Einkünften seines Vermögens. Er starb 1820 zu Pelpham inSussex. 
Seine Poesieen erschienen gesammelt unter dem Titel Poems and Plays London 1785, 6 Bde in 
8vo, denen er später noch Einiges folgen liess; eie enthalten mehrere Trauerspiele und eine Reihe 
poetischer Abhandlungen (Essays) Ober Malerei , Geschichte , epische Poesie u. A. m. und einige 
vermischte Gedichte. Ihr Verfasser wurde seiner Zeit ausserordentlich gefeiert als einer der 
Ersten, Überlebte aber seinen Ruhm und Lord Byron fertigte ihn später mit den Worten ab: 
(S. English Bards and Scotch Reviewers): 

In many marble-cover’d volume s view 
Hayley, in vain attempting something new. 

Whether he spin his comedies in rhyme, 

Or scrawl, as Wood and Barclay walk, ’gainst time, 

His style in youth or age is still the same 
For ever feeble and for ever tarne etc. 

Streng genommen hat er nicht Unrecht, denn Ilayley’s Poesie ist, mit wenigen Ausnahmen 
baare Prosa, aber in eleganter Einkleidung und reich an Bildern. Wir beschranken uns daher auch, 
auf folgenden Auszug aus seinem Versuche Uber das Epos. 


From an Essay on Epic Poetry. 

For me , who feel , whene’er I touch the lyre, 
My talents sink below my proud desire; 

Who offen doubt , and sometimes credit give, 
When friends assure me that my verse will live; 
Wbom health too tender for the bustling throng 
Led into pensive sbade and soothing song; 
Whatever fortunc my unpolish’d rhvraes 
May meet, in present or in future times 
Let the blest art my grateful thoughts employ, . 
Which soothes my sorrow and augments my joy ; 
Whence lonely peace and social pleasure springs, 
And friendship dearcr than the smile of kings ! 
While keener poets, querulonsly proud, 

Lament the ills of poesy aloud, 

And magnify, with irritation’s zeal, 

Those common evils we too strongly feel, 

The envious comment and the subtle style 
Of specious slander , stabbing with a smile ; 
Frankly I wish to make her blessings known, 
Nor would my honest pride that praise forego, 
Which makes malignity yet more my foe. 

If heartfclt pain e’er led me to accuse 
The dangerous gift of the alluring Muse, 

’Twas in the moment when my verse imprest 
Some anxious feeliugs on a mother’s breast 
O thou fond Spirit, who with pride hast smil'd, 
And frown’d with fear on thy poetic child, 
Pleas’d, yet alarra’d, when in his boyish time 
Ha sigh’d in numbers, or he laugh’d in rhyme; 
While thy kind cautions waru'd him to beware 


Of penury , the bard’s perpetual snare ; 

Marking the early temper of his soul 
Careless of wealth , nor fit for base control : 

Thou tender saint, to whom he owes much more 
Than ever child to parent ow’d before, 

In iife’s first season, when the fever’ s Haine 
Shrunk to deforraity his shriveird frame, 

And turn'd each fairer iraage in his brain 
To blank confusion and her crazy train, 

'T was thine, with constant love, through ling’ring 
years, 

To bathe thy idiot orphan in thy tears; 

Day after day , and night succeeding night, 

To turn incessant to the hideous sight, 

And frequent watch , if haply at thy view 
Departed reason might not dawn anew. 

Though medicinal art, with pitying care 
Could lend no aid to save thee from despair 
Thy fond maternal heart adher’d to hope and 
prayer : 

Nor pray’d in vain; thy child from powers above 
Receiv’d the sense to feel and bless thy love; 

O might he thence receive the happy skill, 

And force proportion’d to his ardent will, 

With Truth’s unfading radiance to emblaze 
Thy virtuos , worthy of immortal praise ! 

Nature, who deck’d thy form with Beauty’s 
flowers, 

Exhausted on thy soul her finer powers; 

Taught it with all her energy to feel 

Love’s melting softness, Friendship’s fervid zeal, 
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The generous purpose and the activo thought, 
With Charity’s diffusive spirit fraught; 

There all the best of mental gifts shc plac’d, 
Vigour of judgment, purity of taste, 

Superior parts without their spleenful leavcn, 
Kindness to earth, and contidence in heaven. 
While my fond thoughts o’er all tby merits 
• roll, 

Thy praise thus gushes from my filial soul; 

Kor will the public with harsh rigour blarae 
This my just homage to thy honour’d name; 

To please that public, if to please be mine, 


Thy virtuos train’d me — let the praise be thine. 
Since thou hast reach’d that world whcre love 
alone, 

Where love parental can exceed thy own; 

If in celestial realms the blest may know 
And aid the objects of their care below, 

While in this aublunary scene of strife 
Thy son possesse9 frail and feverish life, 

If heaven allot him many an added hour, 

Gild it with virtuous thought and mental power, 
Power to exalt, with every aim refin’d, 

The loveliest of the arts that bless mankind! 


Jones. 

William Jones , (nicht zu verwechseln mit seinem Vater, der ein berühmter Mathematiker 
war, aber schon 1749 starb,) w T ard 1746 in London geboren, besuchte die gelehrte Schule zu 
Harrow und studirte dann in Oxford, wo er sich vorzüglich mit den morgenländischen Sprachen 
beschäftigte. Später wurde er Erzieher des Lord Althorpe, machte dann eine Reise durch Frank- 
reich und widmete sich bei seiner Rückkehr der Rechtsgelehrsarakeit, ohne jedoch seine früheren 
Studien dabei zu vernachlässigen. Im Jahre 1783 erhielt er das Amt eines Richters des Oberhofes 
(suprenie court) zu Calcutta und ward zugleich in den Ritterstand erhoben. Er langte ira December 
desselben Jahres in Ostindien an, das er seitdem nicht wieder verliess und wo er mit unermüdlicher 
Thätigkeit wirkte. Die Gründung der orientalischen Gesellschaft ist sein Werk. Eine Entzündung 
der Leber machte seinem Leben leider im Jahre 1794 ein frühzeitiges Ende. Die ostindische Com- 
pagnie setzte ihm ein prächtiges Denkmal in der St. Paulskirche. 

Seine Werke erschienen gesammelt London 1799, 6 Ilde in 4. — Sie enthalten u. A. Poe- 
sieen, welche zum grössten Theil Nachbildungen orientalischer Originale sind, in denen er aber 
eine seltene Feinheit des Geschmacks mit grosser Anmuth der Behandlung verbindet; mehrere 
derselben, namentlich die beiden hier mitgetheilten , sind Eigenthum des Volkes geworden. 


Song of Hafiz. 

Sweet maid, if thou wouldst charra my sight; 
And, bid these arms thy neck infold; 

That rosy cheek , that lily hand, 

Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bocara’s vaunted gold, 

Than all the gems of Samarcand. 


Boy ! let yon liquid ruby flow, 

And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 
Whate’er the frowning zealots say: *— 


Teil them their Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 

A bower so sweet as Mosellay. 

0 when these fair, perfidious maids, 
Whose eyes our secret haunts infest, 
Their dear destructive charms display; 
Euch glance my tender breast invades, 
And rob9 my wounded soul of rest; 

As Tartars seize their destin’d prey. 

In vain with love our bosoms glow; 
Can all our tears, can all our sighs, 
New lustre to those charms impart? 
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Can cheeks , where living roses blow, 

Where nature spreads her riebest dyes, 
Require the borrow’d gloss of art? 

Speak not of fate : — ah ! change the theme, 
And talk of odours , talk of wine, 

Talk of the flow’r9 that round us blooin: — 
’Tis all a cloud, ’tis all a dream: 

To love and joy thy thoughts confiue, 

Nor hope to pierce the Bacred gloom. 

Beauty has such resistlees power, 

That ev’n the chaste Egyptian dame 
Sigh’d for the blooming Ilebrew boy; 

For her how fatal was the hour, 

When to the banks of Nilus came 
A youth so lovely and so coy! 

But ah, sweet maid! my counsel hear, — 
(Youth should attend when those advise 
Whom long experience render sage,)- 
While music charms the ravish’d ear; 

While sparkling cups delight our eyes, 

Be gay ; and scorn the ftwns of age. 

What cruel answer have 1 heard! 

And yet, by heaven, I love thee still: 

Can aught be cruel front thy lip? 

Yet say, how feil that bitter word 
From lips which streams of sweetness fill, 
Which naught but drops of honey sip ? 

Go boldly forth, mv simple lay, 

Whose accents flow' with artless ease, 

Likc Orient pearls at random strung : 


Thy notes are sweet, the damseis say; 

But 0 ! far sweeter, if they please 

The nymph for whora these notes are sung. 


Song. 

Sweet as the rose that scents the gale, 

Bright as the lily of the vale, 

Yet with a heart like summer hail, 

Marring each beauty thou bearesL 

Beauty like thine, all nature thrills; 

And when the nioon her circle fill», 

Pale she beholds those rounder hills 
Which on the breast thou wearesti 

Where could thosejpeerless tlowVets blow? 
Whence are the thorns that near tlieui grow? 
Wouud me, but smile, 0 lovely foe, 

Smilc on the heart thou tearest. 

Sighing, I view that cypress waist, 

Doom’d to afflict me tili embrae'd; 

Sighing, I view that eye too chaste, 

Like the new blossom smiling. 

Spreading thy vails with hands divine, 

Softlv thou wavest like a pine, 

Darting thy shafts at hearta like mine, 

Senses and soul beguiling. 

See at thy feet no vulgär slave, 

Frautic, with love’s enchantiug wave, 

Thee , ere he seek the glooiny grave, 

Thee , bis blest idol Styling. 


V> o £ a ii. 


John Logan, der Sohn eines schottischen Pachters, ward 1748 in dein Kirchspiel von Fala 
in Midlothian geboren , studirte Theologie in Edinburg und bekleidete dann das Amt eines Land- 
pfarrers. Im Jahre 1781 gab er seine gesammelten Gedichte heraus; der Beifall, den sie fanden, 
ermunterte ihn ein Trauerspiel zu schreiben, das auch in Covent-Garden angenommen wurde, 
dessen Aufrührung jedoch der Lord Chamberlain untersagte. Obendrein nahmen seine Pfarrkinder 
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übel, dass ihr Seelsorger für die Bühne schreibe, und Logan legte demzufolge sein Amt nieder 
und ging nach London, um dort von literarischem Erwerbe zu leben. Leider sah er sich in seinen 
Hoffnungen getauscht, ergab sich dem Trunk und starb 1788 in Kummer und Elend. 

Logan* s Gedichte, meist lyrischen Inhaltes, sind voll warmen Gefühls, edler Gedanken, concis 
und kräftig, und erfreuen sich vortrefflicher Einkleidung. Seine Ode an den Guckguck wird von 
englischen Kritikern als eins der schönsten und anmuthigsten Gedichte ihrer Nationnlliteratur 
bezeichnet; die Ballade the Braes of Yarrow ist Volkslied geworden. Brae ein schottisches Wort 
bezeichnet die Abdachung, den Rand, die Braue eines Hügels. 


The Braes of Yarrow. 

“Thy braes were bonny, Yarrow stream! 

When first on tliem I met my loverj 
Thy braes how dreary, Yarrow stream! 

When now thy waves bis body cover! 

For ever now, O Yarrow stream 1 
Thou art to me a stream of sorrow; 

For never on thy banks shall I 

Behold my love , the flower of Yarrow ! 

“Ile promised me a milk-white steed, 

To bear me to his father’s bowers 
Ile promised me a little page, 

To ’squire me to his father’s towers 
Ile promised me a wedding ring, — 

The wedding-day was fix’d to-morrow ; — 
Now he is wedded to his grave, 

Alas, his watery grave in Yarrow ! 

“Sweet were his words when last we met; 

My passion I as freely told him ! 

Clasp'd in his arms , I little thought 
That I should never more behold him! 
Scarce was he gone , I saw liia ghost ; 

It vanish’d with a shriek of sorrow; 

Thrice did the water-wraith ascend, 

And gave a doleful groan through Yarrow. 

“His mother from the window look’d, 

With all the longing of a mother; 

Ilis little sister weeping walk’d 

The green-wood patli to meet her brother: 
They sought him east, they sought him west, 
They sought him all the forest thorough; 
They onlv saw the cloud of night, 

They only heard the roar of Yarrow. 

“No longer from thy window look, 

Thou hast no son, thou tender mother! 

No longer walk, thou lovely maid! 

Alas , thou hast no more a brother ! 


No longer seek him east or west. 

And search no more tlie forest thorough , 
For waudering in the night so dark, 

He feil a lifeless corse in Yarrow. 

“The tear shall never leave my check, 

No other vouth shall be my marrow; 

1*11 seek thy body in the stream, 

And then with thee 1*11 sleep in Yarrow.“ 
Tbc tcar did never leave her cheek, 

No other youth becamc her marrow; 

She found his body in the stream, 

And now with him she sleeps in Yarrow. 


Ode to the Cuckoo. 

Ilail, beauteous stranger of the grove! 

Thou mes8enger of Spring! 

Now Heaven repairs tliy rural scat, 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

What time the daisy decks the gieen, 

Thy certain voice we liear ; 

Hast thou a star to guide thy patli, 

Or mark the rolling year? 

Delightful visitant! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers, 

And liear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 

The school-boy, wandering through the wood 
To pull the primrosc gay, 

Starts , the new voice of Spring to liear, 

And imitates thy lay. 

What time the pea put9 on the bloom 
Thou fliest thy vocal vale, 

An annual guest in other lands, 

Another Spring to hail. 
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Sweet bircl ! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 

No winter in thy year ! 


0 could I fly , l’d fly witli thee ! 

We’d makc, with joyful wing, 
Our annual visit o’er the gh>bc, 
C’ompanions of the Spring. 


Barnard. 

Lady Anne Lindsay, älteste Tochter von James, Grafen von Balcarras, ward am 8. December 
1750 geboren, vermählte sich 1793 mit Sir Andrew Barnard, Bibliothekar Georg ’s 111. und starb 
kinderlos am 8. Mai 1825. 

Diese Dame hat Nichts geschrieben als das hier mitgetheilte Gedicht, Auld Bobin Gray, dessen 
ersten Thcil sie bereits 1772 verfasste und dessen Fortsetzung sie später hinzufügte; (erst 1823 
bekannte sie sich in einem Bricfo an Walter Scott als Verfasserin); aber es wiegt ganze Bände 
von Poesieen, durch seine Wahrheit, seine tiefe Innigkeit und seine grosse Einfachheit auf; auch 
ist es so sehr Gemeingut des Volkes goworden, dass man es namentlich in Schottland in jeder 
llUtte kann singen hören. Es ist zwar im schottischen Dialect, aber durchaus verständlich. 


Auld Robin Gray. 

When the sheep are in the fauld, wlicu the cows 
coine harne, 

When a’ the weary warld to quiet rest are gane; 

The woes of my heart fa’ in showers frae my ee, 

Unken’d by my gudeman, who soundly sleeps 
by me. 

Young Jamie lov’d me wcel, and sought me for 
his bride 

But saving ae crown piece, he’d naething eise 
beside. 

To make the crown a pound, my Jamie gaed 
to sea; 

And the crown and the pound, O thoy were 
baith for me! 

Before he had beeu gane a twelveinonth und a 
day, 

My father brak his arm, our cow was stown 
away ; 

My motber shc feil sick — my Jamie was at sea — 

And Auld Robin Gray, oh! he came a-court- 
iug me. 


Auld Rob maintain’d tliem baith, and, wi’ tears 
in his ee, 

Said, “Jenny, oh! for their sakes, will you 
marry me!” 

My heart it said na, and I look'd for Jamie back; 

But hard blew the winds, and his ship was a 
wrack : 

His ship it was a wrack! Why didna Jamie dee? 

Or, wherefore am I spar’d to cry out, Woe 
is me! 

My father arguedsair — my mother didna speak, 

But she look’d in iny face tili iny heart was like 
to break; 

They gied bim my liand , but my heart was in 
the sea; 

And so Auld Robin Gray, he was gudeman to me. 

I hadna been his wife , a week but ouly four, 

When raoumfu' as I sat on the staue at my door, 

I saw my Jamie’s ghaist — I cou’dna think it he, 

Till he said, “l’m come Imme, my love, to marry 
thee!” 


My father cou’dna work — my mother 
spin; 

I toil’d day and night, but their bread I 
win; 


cou’dna 0 sair, sair did we greet, and mickle say of a’; 

Ae kiss we took, nae mair — I bad him gang awa. 
cou’dna I wisli that I were dead, but I’m no like to dee; 
For 0, I am but young to cry out, Woe is mel 

14 * 
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I gang like a ghaist, and I carena much to Spin; 
I darena think o’ Jamie, für thit vrad be a sin. 
But I will do ray best a gude wife ayc to be, 

For Auld Bobin Gray, oli! he is sae kind to me. 


The Continuation. 

The wintry days grew lang, my tears they were 
a’ spent; 

May be it was despair I fancied was content. 

They said my cheek was wan; I cou’d na look 
to see — 

For, oh! the wee bit glass, my Jamie gaed 
it me. 

My father he was sad, my mother dull and wae; 

Bat that which griev’d me maist, it was Auld 
Bobin Gray; 

Though ne'er a word he said, bis cheek said 
mair than a', 

It wasted like a brae o'cr which the torrents fa\ 

He gaed into bis bed — nae physic wad he take; 

And oft he moan’d and said, “It’s better, for her 
sake,” 

At length he look’d upon me, and eall’d me his 
“ain dear,” 

And beckon’d round the neighbours, as if his 
hour drew near. 

“I’ve wrong’d her sair,” he said, “but keu’t the 
truth o’er late; 

It’s grief for that alone that hasten s now my 
date; 

But a’ is for the best, since death will shortly 
free 

A young and faithful heart that was ili match’d 
wi* me. 

“I loo’d , and sought to win her for mony a lang 
day; 

I had her parents’ favour, but still she said 
me nay; 

I knew na Jamie’s luve; and oh! it’s sair to 
teil 

To force her to be mine, I steal’d hercowmysel! 

“O what cared I Vor Crummie ! I tliought of 
nought but thee, 

I thought it was the cow stood ’twixt my luve 
and me. 


While she maintain’d ye a*, was you not heard 
to say, 

That you would never marry wi’ Auld Robin 
Gray? 

“But sickncss in the honse, and hunger at the 
door, 

My baini gied me her hand, although her heart 
wa9 9ore. 

I saw her heart was sore — why did I take her 
hand? 

That was a sinfu’ deed ! to blast a bonnie land. 

j“It was na very lang ere a’ did come to light; 

For Jamie he came back, and Jenny’s cheek grew 
white. 

My apouse's cheek grew white, but true she was 
to me; 

Jenny! I saw it a' — and oh, Fm glad to dee! 

“Is Jamie come?” he said; and Jamie bv us 
stood — 

“Ye loo cach other weel — oh, let me do some 
good! 

I gie you a’, young man — my hou3es, cattle, 
kine, 

And the dear wife hersei , that ne’er should hae 
been mine.” 

W&kiss’d liis clay-cold hands — a smile came 
o’er his face ; 

“He's pardon’d,” Jamie said, “before the throne 
o’ grace. 

Oh, Jenny! see that smile — forgi’en I’m sure 
is he, 

Wha could withstand temptation when hoping to 
win thee?” 

The days at first were dowie; but what was sad 
and sair, 

While tears were in my ee, I keilt my sei na mair; 

For, oh! my heart was light as ony birdthat flew, 

And , wae as a’ thing was , it had a kindly hue. 

But sweeter shines the sun than c’er he sbone 
before, 

Kor now I’m Jamie’s wife, and what need I say 
more ? 

We hae a wee bit bairn — the auld folks by the 
fire — 

And Jamie , oh ! he loo’s me up to my heart’ s 
desire. 
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Thomas Chatterton , der Sohn eines armen Schullehrers in Bristol , ward nach seines Vaters 
Tode daselbst am 20. November 1752 geboren. Nachdem er eine öffentliche Schule besucht, kam 
er als Gehülfe zu einem Procurator und brachte nun alte Gedichte zum Vorschein , welche nach 
seiner Behauptung von einem Geistlichen des fünfzehnten Jahrhunderts t Rowley , verfasst sein 
sollten und grosses Aufsehen machten. Von seinem Principal entlassen, giug er nach London, in 
der Hoffnung, von Sir Borace Walpole, an den er sich gewendet, unterstützt zu werden, aber Gray 
und Mason warnten Walpole, sich nicht von dem „Knaben von Bristol** hintergehen zu lassen, 
und dieser behandelte ihn kalt und verächtlich. Er machte bald darauf, von Hunger und Elend 
gepeinigt, seinem Leben in einem Anfall von Verzweiflung am 25. August 1770 durch Gift ein 
Ende. Eine ausführliche Biographie des armen Jünglings lieferte G. Gregory, London 1789. 

Dass die angeblichen Poesieen Rowley’s von Chatterton selbst herrührten , leidet keinen 
Zweifel mehr und es ist nicht allein das Talent , mit welcher er die Sprache und Weise , ja selbst 
die äussere Gestaltung der Poesieen einer früheren Zeit nachbildetc, so dass er viele Kenner 
täuschte, zu bewuudern, sondern noch mehr die Genialität, der Gedankenreichthum und die tiefe 
poetische Kraft, welche sich in ihnen offenbart. Merkwürdig ist, dass dagegen alle Gedichte, die 
Chatterton in modernem Englisch schrieb, nur mittelmüssig sind, doch that er das vielleicht 
absichtlich. Seine Werke (die beste Ausgabe ist die von 1803: London, 3 Bde in 8.) in alter- 
tümlicher Hülle enthalten mehrere epische Poesieen , ein Trauerspiel Ella , und mehrere Bal- 
laden u. s. w.; sie finden sich auch im 11. Bde der Anderson’schen Sammlung. — Um die Echt- 
heit der Gedichte Rowley’s zu beweisen, schrieb James Bryant ein eigenes Werk u. d. T. Obser- 
vations upon the poems of Thomas Rowley, London 1781; 2 Bde in 8. 


Elinoure and Juga. 

Onne Rudborne bank twa pynynge maydens 
säte, 

Their tears faste dryppeynge to the waterre 
cleere, 

Ecchone bementynge for her absente mate, 

Who at Seyncte Albonns shouke the mor- 
thynge speare. 

The nottebrowne Elinoure to Juga fayre 

Dydde speke acroole, wythe lauguishment of 
eyne. 

Lyche droppes of pearlie dew r , lemed the quy- 
vryng brine. 


Elinoure. > 

O gentle Juga! heare mie dernie plainte, 

To fyghte for Yorke mie love ys dyghte in 
Stele; 

0 mai ne sanguen steine the whyte rose 
payncte, 

Mai good Scyncte Cuthberte watche Syrre 
Roberte wele. 

Moke moe thannc deathe in phantasie I feele, 

See! see! upon the ground ho bleedynge lies 
Inhild some joice of lyffe , or eise mie deare love 
dies. 


Juga. 

Systers in sorrowo , on thys daise-ey’d banke, 

Where melancholych broods, we wylle lamente ; 

Be wette wythe raoruynge dewe and evene 
danke : 

Lyche levynde okes in eche the odher bente, 

Or lyche forlettenn h alles of merriraente, 

Whose gastlie mitches holde the train of 

fryghto, 

Where lethale raven s bark , and owlets wake the 
nyghte. 

Elinoure. 

No moe the myskynette »hall wake themorne, 

The minstrelle daunce. good checre, and inor- 
ryce plaie; 

No more amblyngo palfrie and the hörne 

Shall from the lessei rouze the foxe awaie; 

1*11 Beeke the forest« all the lyve-longe daie; 

All nete amonge the gravde chyrclie glebe 
wyH goe, 

And to the passantc Spryghtcs lccture mie tale 
of woe. 

Juga. 

Whan mokie cloudis do hange upon the lerne 

Of leden inoon, ynn sylver mnntels dyghte; 

The tryppeyne faeries weve the golden dreme 
i Of aelyncss, whyehe flyethe wythe the nyghte; 
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Then (botte the scynctes forbyddo!) gif to a 
spryte 

Syrr Rychardes forme ys lyped , I'll hold ! 

dvstraughte 

Hys bledeynge claie coldocorse, and die eche daie 1 
ynn thoughtc. 


Swote hys tyugue as the throstles note, 
Qaycke ynn daunce as thought canne bcc, 
Defc hys taboure, codgelle »tote, 

O ! hee lycs bie the wyllowe trec : 

Mio love ys dedde, 

Gönne to hys deathe-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree. 


Elinoure. 

Ah woe bementynge wordes : what wordes j 
can shcwe! 

Thou limcd ryver, on thie linche maie blcede 

Champyons, wliose bloude wylle wythe thie 
waterres tlowe, 

And Kudborne streeme be Kudborne streeme 
indecdc! 

Haste, gentlcjuga, tryppe y tte oere the mcade, 

To kn owe, or wlicder we rnuste waile agayne, | 
Or wythe oure fallen knyghtes be menged onne 
the plain. 

»Soe sayinge, Iyke twa levyn-blasted trecs, 

Or twayne of cloudes that holdeth storinie 
rayue; 

Theie moved gentle oere the dewie mees, 

To whero Seyncte Albons holie shrynes re- 1 
mayne. 

Therc dvd theye fynde that bothe their knyghtes ; 

were slaync, 

Distraughte theie wandcrcd to swollen Rud- 
bornes sydc, I 
Yellcd theyre leathalle kuelle, sonke ynn the 
waves , and dyde. 


The Mynstrell es Songe, from: Aella. 

I 

O! Synge untoe mie roundelaie, 

O! droppe the brynie teare wythe mec, 

Daunce ne moe atte hallie daie, 

Lycke a reynynge ryver bee ; 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gon to hys death-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree. 

Blacke hys cryne as the wyntcre nyghte 
Whyte his rode as the sommer snowe, 

Rodde hys face as the mornynge lyghte, 

Cald he lyes ynne the grave belowe; 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gon to hys death-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree. 


Harke! the ravenne flappes hys wynge, 
ln the briered delle belowe; 

Harke! the dethe-owle loude dothe synge, 
To tho nyghte-mares as heie goe; 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gönne to hys deathe-bedde, 

Ai under the wyllowe tree. 

See! the whyte moone shecnes onne hie; 
Wliyterre ys mie true loves shroude; 
Whyterre yanne the mornynge skie, 
Whyterre yanne the evcnvnge cloude ; 
Mie love ys dedde, 

Gon to hys deathe-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree. 

Heere uponnc mie truc loves grave, 
Schalle the baren deurs be layde, 

Nee on hallie seyncte to save 
Al the celness of a mayde. 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gone to hys deatli-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree. 

Wythe mie hondes I’ll dente the brieres 
Rounde his hallie corse to gre, 

Ouphaute fairie, lyghte your fyres, 

Heere mie bodic still schalle be. 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gon to hys death-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree. 

Comme, wythe acome-coppe and thorne, 
Drayne mie hartys blodde awaie; 

Lyfe and all ytts goode I scome, 

Daunce bie nete, or feaste by daie. 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gon to hys death-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree. 

Waterre wy thes , crownede wythe revtes 
Berc mee to yer leathalle tyde. 

I die; I comme; mie true love waytes. 
Tlios the damBelle spake , and dyed. 
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Aella, atte Watchette. 

A Fragment. 

CurcC onne mie tardie wouiules! brynge meo a 
stedc ! 

I wylle awaie to Birtha bie thys nyghte ; 

Albeytte fro mie woundes mie soul doc blede, 

I wylle awaie, and die wythynne her syghte. | 

Brynge inee a stede, wythc eagle wynges forj 
flyghte, 

Swcftc as mie wyshe, and, as mie love ys 
strongc. 

The Danes liave wrougbt mee mvckle woc 
ynne fyghte, 

Inne kepeynge mce from Birtha‘s armes so 
longe, 

O! wliatte a dume was mvne, sythe masterie 
Cauue ycve ne pleasaunce, nor mie londes goode 
lerne myne eie ! 

Ycegoddes, howeys a loverres teraper formed! 

Soine tymes the samme thynge wvll both bane 
and blesse? 

On tyme encalede, yanue bie the same thynge 
warmed, 

Estronghted foorthe, and yanne ybroghten 
less. 

’Tys Birtha’s loss whyche doc mie thoughts . 

possesse ; 

I wylle, I must awaie: wliie staies mie stedeV 

Mie huscarles, hvther haste; prepare adresse. 

Whyche couracyrs yn liastie journies nede. 

O heavens! I most awaie to Byrtba’s eyne, j 
For yn her looks I fynde mie beynge doe entwync. 


An excelente Balade of Charite. 

In Virgyne the sweltrie sungan sheene, 

And hotte upon the inces did caste bis raie; 
The apple rodded from its palie greene, 

And the molo peare did bende theleafy spraie, 
The peede chelandri sunge the livclong daie; 
’Twas nowe the pride, the manhodc of the 
yeare, 

And eke the grounde was dighte in its mose defte 
aumeree. 


The sun was gleemeing in the middle of daie, 
Deaddc still the aire, and eke the welken blue, 
When from the sea arist in dreare arraie 
A hepe of cloudcs of sable sullen hue. 


The which füll fast unto the woodlande drewt, 
lliltring attenes the sunnis fetive face, 

And the blocke tempeste swolnc and gatherd up 
opace. 

Reneathe an holmc, faste bv a pathwaie side 
Which dide unto Seyncte Godwine’s covente lede, 
A hapless pilgriin moneynge did nbide, 

Pore in his viewe, ungentle in his weede, 
Longe bretful of the miseries of neede, 

Where from the hailätonocouldc thealraer flie? 
He lind 110 housen theere , ne anie covent nie. 

Look in his gloinmcd face , his sprighte there 
scanne ; 

Howe woe-be-gonc, how withered, forwynd, 
deade! 

Haste to tliie church-glebe-house ashrewed 
manne! 

Haste to thie kiste, tliie onlie dor toure bedde, 
Cale, as the claie which will gre on thie bedde, 
Is charitie and love aininge highe elves; 
Knightis and barons live for pleasure and them- 
selves. 

The gatherd storrne is rype ; the bigge drops 
falle; 

The forswat meadowes smethe, and drenche 
the raine; 

The comyng gliastness do the cattle pall, 

And the füll flockes are drivynge ore the 
plainc ; 

Dashde from the cloudes the watera flotte 
againe ; 

The welkin opes; the yellow levynne flies; 
And the bot fierie smothe in the wide lowiugs dies. 

Liste; now the thunder’s rattling elymmyngo 
sound 

Slieves slowlie on, and tlieu embollen clangs, 
Shakes the high spyre , and losst , dispended, 
drown’d, 

Still on the galland eare of terrouro hanges ; 
The winds are up; the lofty elmen swanges; 
Again tlie levynne and the thunder poures, 
And the full cloudes are braste attenes in s tonen 
showers. 

Spurreygne his palfrie ore tbae watrie plaine, 
The abbatte of Seyncte Godwine’s convente 
ca me ; 

His chapournette was drented with the reine, 
And bis pencte gyrdle inet with mickle sliame; 
He aynewarde tolde his bederoll at the same; 
The storme encreaseu, and he drew aside, 

I With the mistalmes craver neerc to the holrne to 
hide. 
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Hi« cope was all of Lvncolne clothe bo fVne, Here take my semecope, thou art bare I see; 

With a guld button fnsten'd neere his chynne; *Tis thyne; the seynctes will give me mie re- 

His autreraete was edged with golden twyune, warde. 

And his shoone pyke a. loverds mighte have He left tho pilgrim. and bis waie aborde. 

binne; Virgvnne and hallie seyncte, who sitte yn 

Full well it snewn he^thoughten coste no gloure, 

sinne: Or give the mittee will, or give the gode man 

The trammeis of the palfrye pleasde his sighte, powre. 

For the borge millanare his head with roses dighte. 

An almes, sir prieste! the droppynge pilgrim — 

saide, 

O let me waite witbin your covente dore, 

Tille the sunne ßheneth hie above onr heade, Resignation. 

And the londe tempeste of the aire is oer; 

Helpless and ould am I a!ass! and poor; 0 God, whose thunder shakes the sky; 

Nehouse, nefriend. ne nionneie in my pouche! Whose eye this atom globe surveys; 

All yattel call my owne isthis my silvercrouche. To thee, my only rock, I fly, 

Thy mercy in thy justice praise. 

Varlet, reply’d the abbatte, cease your dinne; 

This is no season a'mjs and prayers to give; The mystic raazes of thy will, 

Mie porter never lets a faietour inj jThe shndows of celestial light, 

None touche mie rynge who not in honour.Are past the powcr of human skill, — 
live. But what th’ Eternal acts is right 

And now the sonne with the blacke cloudes ! 

did stryve, 0 teach me in the trying hour, 

And shettynge on the grounde his glairie raie, When anguish swells the dewy tear, 

The abbatte spurrde his steede, and eftsoones.To still my sorrows, own thy pow’r, 
roadde awaie. iThy goodness love, thy justice fear. 

Once inoo the skie was blacke, the thounder If in this bosoin aught but thee 

rolde; jEncroaching souglt a boundless sway, 

Faste reyneynge oer the plaine a prieste was Omni Science could the dauger see, 
seen; And mercy look the cause away. 

Ne dighte full proude, ne buttoned up in golde, 

His cope and jnpe were graie, and eke were Then why, my soul, dost thou compl&in? 

clene; Why drooping seek the dark recess? 

A Limitoure he was of Order seene; Shake off the melancholy chain, 

And from the pathwaie side then tumed hee, For God created all to bless. 

Where the pore almer laie binethe the holmen 

tree. _ But ah! my breast is human still, 

The rising sigh, the falling tear, 

An almes, sir prieste! the droppynge pilgrim My languid vital«' feeble rill, 

sayde, The sickness of my soul declare. 

For Sweet Seynctc Marie and vour Order sakc. 

Tho limitoure then loosen’d bis pouche threade, But yet, with fortitude resign’d, 

And did thereoute a groate of silver take; 1*11 thank th’ inüicter of the blow; 

The mister pilgrim dvd for halline shake. Forbid the sigh , compose my mind, 

Here take this silver, it maie cathe thie care; Nor let the gush of mis’ry flow. 

We are Goddes Stewards all, nete of oure owne 

we bare. The gloomy mantle of the night, 

Wliich on my sinking spirit steals, 

But ah! unhaijie pilgrim, lerne of me, Will vanish at the morning light, 

Scathe anie give a rentrolle to their Lorde, Wliich God, my East, my Sun, revealu. 
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Robert Büros, der Sohn eines schottischen Bauern William Barness, ward am 25. Januar 1759 
in einer von seinem Vater selbst gebauten Lehmhütte, am Ufer des Flusses Doon, in der Nähe der 
Stadt Ayr, in Schottland geboren. Er erhielt fllr seine Verhältnisse eine gute Erziehung, beson- 
ders wurde sein früh erwachtes poetisches Talent durch seine Umgebungen genährt; doch benutzte 
er auch später die dargebotene Gelegenheit sich mathematische Kenntnisse zu erwerben. Nach 
seines Vaters Tode bewirtschaftete er mit seinem Bruder gemeinschaftlich einen Pachthof; da 
aber Gelingen ihre Mühe nicht krönte und Burns noch obendrein die Übeln Folgen eines Liebes- 
handels zu erdulden hatte, so fasste er den Entschluss nach Jamaika auszuwandern und würde ihn 
auch ausgeführt haben , wenn es ihm nicht an der nöthigen Summe für die Ucberfahrt gefehlt 
hätte. Dies brachte ihn auf den Gedanken seine Gedichte zu sammeln und herauszugeben. Sie 
erschienen 1782 in Kilmarnock und hatten einen so glänzenden Erfolg, dass sie ihm nicht allein 
das gewünschte Geld, sondern auch Ruhm und Ehre eintrugen. Auf das Schmeichelhafteste ein- 
geladen, besuchte er jetzt Edinburg und verlobte dort frohe Tage. Eine neue Auflage brachte 
einen reinen Gewinn von 500 Pfund Sterling. Burns vermählte sich nun mit dem jungen Mäd- 
chen um dessenwillen er früher hatte auswandern wollen, trat von Neuem eine Pachtung an und 
wurde darauf, als auch diese seinen Erwartiingen nicht entsprach, Zollaufseher. Sein früheres zu 
Zeiten wüstes Leben, von dem er selbst jetzt nicht gauz licss, stürzte ihn in ein frühes Grab; er 
starb am 21. Juli 179G in Dumfries. 

Eine treffliche Ausgabe seiner Gedichte mit Burns’ Biographie und erklärenden Anmerkungen 
besorgte Allan Cunningham, London 1834 und nach dieser eine in ihrer Art nicht minder ausge- 
zeichnete für Deutschland bestimmte, Adolph Wagner, Leipzig 1835, 1 Bd in 8. Sie sind meist 
lyrischen Inhaltes und zum grössten Theil im schottischen Dialect geschrieben. Bums ist ein 
Naturdichter im edelsten Sinne des Wortes; tiefes Gefühl, lebhafte Phantasie, Wahrheit der Em- 
pfindung, Innigkeit, gesunder Witz, treffende Darstellung und ursprüngliche Frische, sind seinen 
Poesieen eigen, verleihen ihnen einen unvergänglichen Werth und haben sie zum Eigenthum seines 
Volkes gemacht, das mit jedem Jahre dankbarer und inniger erkennt, welch’ ein grosser Dichter 
er war. 


Tarn O’ Shanter. 

When chapman billies leave the Street, 
And drouthy neebors, neebors mect, 

As market-days are wearing late, 

An' folk begin to tak the gate; 

While we sit bousing at the nappy, 

An’ getting fou and unco happy, 

We think na on the lang Scots’ milcs, 

The mosses, waters, slaps, and styles, 
That lie between us and our harne, 

Whare sits our sulky sullen dame, 
Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wratli to keep it warm. 

This truth fand honest Tarn o* Shanter, 
As he frae Ayr, ae night did cantcr, 

(Auld Ayr whom ne’er a town surpasses, 
For honest men and bonny lasses.) 

O Tara! had'st thou but been sae wise, 
As ta’en thy ain wife Kate’s advice ! 

She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum, 

A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum, 
That frae November tili October, 


Ae market-day thou was nae sober, 

That ilka me 1 der, wi’ the miller, 

Thou sat as lang as thou had silier; 

That ev’ry naig was ca’d a shoe on, 

The smitli and thee gat roaring fou on, 

That at the L — d's house, ev’n on Sundny, 
Thou drank wi’ Kirton Jean tili Monday. 

She prophesy’d, that late or soon, 

Tlibu would be found deep drown’d in Doon ; 
Or catch’d wi’ warlocks in the mirk, 

By Alloway’s old haunted kirk. 

Ah, gentle dames ! it gars me greet, 

To think how mony couusels sweet, 

How mony lengtheu’d sage advices, 

The husband frae the wife despises ! 

But to our tale: Ae market night, 

Tarn had got plantcd unco right; 

Fast by an iugle, bleezing finely, 

Wi’ reaming swats, that drank divinely; 

And at bis elbow, souter Johnny, 

His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony ; 

Tarn lo’ed him like a vera brither; 

They had been fou for weeks thegither. 
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The night dravc on wi’ sangs an’ clatter; 

And ay the ale was growing better: 

Tl»e laudlndy and Tarn grew graeious; 

Wi’ fnvours, secret, sweet, and prccious: 

The soutcr tauld bis queerest stories; 

The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus: 

The storm without miglit rair and rustle, 

Tarn did 11a mind the storm a wliistle. 

Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 

E’cn drown’d hiinself amang the nappy; 

Ab bees flee harne wi* Indes 0’ treasure, 

The minutes wing’d their way wi* pleasure : 
Kings raay be blest, but Tarn was glurious, 
O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious. 

But pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the Üow’r, its bloom is shed; 

Or like the snow-falls in the river, 

A moment white — then melts für ever, 

Or like the borealis race, 

Thal Üit ore you can poiat their place ; . 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm. — 

Nae man can tethor time or tide; 

The liour approaches Tarn maun ride; 

That hour, o’ night’s black nrch the keystane, 
That dreary hour he mounts his beast inj 
And sic a night he taks the road in, 

As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in. 

The wind blew ns ’twad blawn its last; 

The rattling show’rs rose on the blast; 

The speedy gleams the darkness swallow’d; 
Loud, deep, and lang, the thunder bellow’d: 
That night, a cliild miglit understand, 

The deil had business on his hand. 

Wecl mo unted 011 his grey mare, Heg, 

A better never lifted leg, 

Tarn skelpit 011 tliro* dub and mire, 

Despising wind, and rain, and lire ; 

Whiles holding fast his guid blue bonnet ; 
Whiles crooning o’er some auld Scots sonnet ; 
Whiles glow’ring round wi* prndent cares, 

Lest bogles catch him uuawares; * 

Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Whare ghaist and houlets nightly cry. — 

By this time he was cross the ford, 

Whare in the snaw the chapman smoor’d; 

And past the birks and meikle staue, 

Whare drnnken Charlie brak’s neck-bane ; 

And thro’ the whins, and by the cairn, 

Whare hunters fand the murder'd bairn ; 

And near the thorn, aboon the well, 

Whare Mungo’s initiier hang'd hersei. — 
Before him D0011 pours all his Hoods ; 

The doubling storm roars thro' the woods; 

The lightnings flash from pole to pole; 

Near and more near the thunders roll; 

When, gUmmering thro’ the groaning trees, 


Kirk-Alloway seem’d in a bleeze ; 

Thro’ ilka bore the bearns were glaucing; 

And loud resounded mirth and dancing. — 
Inspiring bold John Barleycorn! 

What dangers thou caust inakc us scorn ! 

Wi’ tippen ny, we fear nae evil ; 

Wi’ usquabae we’ll face the devil! — * 

The swats sac ream'd in Tammie’s uoddle, 

Fair play, he car'd na deils a boddle. 

But Maggie Btood right sair astonish'd, 

Till, by the heel and hand admouisli’d, 

She ventur’d forward 011 the light; 

And, vow! Tara saw an unco sight! 

Warlocks and witches in a dance ; 

I Nae cotillion brent new frae France, 
i But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys , and reels, 

Put life and mettle in their heels. 

A wiunock-bunker in the east, 

There sat auld Nick, in shape o 1 beast; 

A towzie tyke, black, grim, and large. 

To gie them rnusic was his Charge : 
j He screw’d the pipes and gart tbem skirl, 

Till roof and raflers a did dirl. — 
j Cofiins stood round like open presses, 

That ahaw’d the dead in their last dresscs ; 

And by some devilish can trip slight, 

J Fach in its cauld hand held a light, — 

I By which heroic Tarn was able 
To note upon the ha ly table, 
j A murderer’s bancs in gibbet airns! 

I Twa span-lang, wee, unchristen’d bairus : 

I A thief, new-cutted frae a rape, 

I Wi* his last gasp bis gab did gape; 

Five tomahawks, wi’ bluid red-rusted ; 

Five scimitars wi’ murder crusted ; 

A garter, which a habe had strangled ; 

A knifc, a father’s thront had mangled, 

Wliom his ain »on o’ life bereft, 

The grey hairs yet stack to the lieft; 

1 Wi’ mair o’ horrible and awfu’, 

Which ev’n to name wad be unlanfu’. 

As Tammie glowr’d, amaz’d, and ctirious, 

The mirth and fun grew fast and furious: 
i The piper loud and louder blew ; 
j The dancers quick and quicker flew ; 

They reel’d, they set, they cross’d, they cleekit, 
1 Till ilka carlin swat and reekit, 

And coost her duddies to the wark, 

And linket at it in her sark ! 

Now Tarn, O Tarn ! had they been queans 
A’ plump and strapping, in their teens ; 
j Their sarks, instead 0’ creesliic Hannen, 

Been snaw-white sevcntcen liunder linen! 

Thir breeks 0’ minc, my ouly pair, 

That anec were plush o’ guid blue hair, 

I wad hac gi’en them off my liurdics, 

, For ae blink 0' the bonnie burdics ! 
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Hut withcr’d beldams, auld and droll, 
Rigwoodie hags wad spean a foal, 

Lowping an’ llinging on a crummock, 

I wonder didua turn thv stomach. 

But Tarn kcnn'd what was wliat fu’ brawlie 
Thema was ae winsotne weuch and walie, 

Tbat night inlisted in thc corc, 

(Lang aller kenn’d on Carrick shore! 

For raony a beast to dcad ehe »hot, 

And perishM mony a botmie boat, 

And shook baith meikle corn and bear, 

And kept the country-sidc in fear), 

Her cutty~sark o’ Paisley harn, 

That while a lassie she had woru, 

In longitude tho’ sorely scauty, 

lt was her best, and she was vuuntie. — 

Ah! little kcnn’d thy reverend grannie, 

That sark she coft for her wee Nannie. 

Wi* twa pund Scots (’twas a’ her riehen), 

Wad ever grae'd n dance of witebes ! 

But here my Muse her wing roaun cour ; 
Sic flights are far beyond her pow’r; 

To sing how Nannie lap and dang, 

(A souple jade she was and sträng) 

And how Tarn stood, like ane bcwitch’d, 

And thought his very een enrich’d ; 

Kven Satan glowr’d, and tidg’d fu’ fain, 

And hotch’d and blew wi* might and main : 
Till tirst ae capcr, syne anither, 

Tarn tint his reason a’ thegither, 

And roars out, “Weel dune , Cutty-sark ! n 
And in an instant all was dark: 

And scarcely had he Maggie rallied, 

Wlien out the hellish legion sallicd. 

As bees bizz out wi’ angry fyke, 

When plundering herds assail their byke ; 

As open pussie’s mortal foes, 

When, pop! she Starts before their nose; 

As eager-runs the market-crowd, 

When, “Catch the thiof!” resounds aloud; 

So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 

Wi’ mony an eldritch skreech and hollow. 

Ah, Tarn! ah, Tarn! thou’ll get thy fairin! 
In hell they’ll roast thee like a herriu! 

In voin thy Kate awaits thy comin ! 

Kate soon will be a woefu’ wonwn! 

Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 

And win the key-stane of the brig ; 

Therc at them thou thy tail may toss, 

A running stream they dare na cross. 

But ere the key-stane she could make, 

The dent a teil she had to sliake ! 

For Nannie, far before the rest, 

Ilard upon noble Maggie prest, 

And dewatTam wi’ furious ettle; 

But little wist she Maggio’s mettle — 

Ae spring brought off her master hale, 


But left behind her nin grey tail: 

The carlin claught her by the rump, 

And left poor Maggie searce a stump. 

Now, wha this tale o’ truth »hall read, 
Ilk man and mothcr’s son, take heed; 
Wbene’er to drink you are inclin'd, 

Or cutty-sarks run in your mind, 

Thiuk, ye may buv the joys o’er dear, 
Kemember Tarn o’ Shanter’s mare. 


Kpi stle to a you ng Friend. 

I lang hae thought , my youthfu’ friend, 
A something to have sent you, 

Tho’ it should serve nae other end 
Tlmn just a kind memento; 

But how the subject-theme may gang, 
Let time and chanco determitie; 

Perliaps it may tum out a sang, 

Perhaps turn out a sermon. 

Yc’ll try the world fu’ soon, my lad, 
And, Andrew dear, believe me, 

Ye’il lind mankind an unco squad, 

And mucklc tlicy may grieve ye: 

For care and trouble set your thought, 
Ev’n when your end’s attained; 

And a’ your views may come to nought, 
Wbere ev’ry nerve is strained. 

1*11 no say, men are villains a’; 

The real, harden’d wicked, 

Wha hae nae check but human law, 

Are to a fcw restricked: 

But, och ! mankind are unco weak, 

An’ little to bo trusted; 

If seif the wavering balance sliake, 

Its rarely right adjusted! 

Yet they wha fa’ in fortune’s strife, 
Their fate we should na censurc, 

For still th* important end of life, 

They equally may answer; 

A man may hae an honest heart, 

Tho’ poortith hourly störe him; 

A man may tak a neebor’s part, 

Yet hae nae cash to spare him. 

Ay free, aff han’ your story teil, 

When wi’ a bosom crony; 

But still keep something to yourscl 
Ye scarcely teil to ony. 
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Conceal yoursel as weel’s ye can 
Frae critical dissection ; 

But keck thro’ ev’ry other man, 

Wi’ sharpen’d sly inspection. 

The saered lowe o’ weel-plac’d love, 
Luxuriantly indulge it; 

But never teinpt th* illicit rove, 
Tho’ naething should divulge it: 

I wave the quantum o’ the sin, 

The hazard of concealing ; 

But, och ! it hardens a' withiu, 

And petrifies the feeiing! 


To catch dame Fortune’s golden smilc, 
Assiduous wait upon her : 

And gather gear by ev’ry wile 
That’s justifled by honour; 

Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Nor for a train-attendant ; 

But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. 


The fear o’ hell ’s a haugman’s whip 
To haud the wretch in order; 

But where ye feel your honour grip, 
Let that ay bo your border ; 

Its slightest touches, instaut pause — 
Debar a* side prcteuces; 

And resolutely keep its laws, 

Uncaring consequences. 

The great Creator to revere, 

Must sure become the creature, 

But still the preaehing cant forbear, 
And ev’n the rigid feature: 

Yet ne’er with wits profane to ränge, 
Be complaisance extended; 

An Atheist’s laugh’s a poor cxchauge 
For Deity offended ! 


When’ranting round in pleasure’s ring, 
Keligiou may be blinded; 

Or if she gie a random stiug, 

It may be little minded; 

But when on life we’re tempest-driv’n, 
A conscienco but a canker — 

A correspondence tix’d wi’ Heav’n 
Is sure a noble anchor! 

Adieu, dear amiable youth! 

Your heart can ne’er be wanting! 
May prudence, fortitude, and truth 
Erect your brow undaunting ! 


In ploughman phrase, ‘God send you speed’, 
Still daily to grow wiser: 

And may you better reck the rede, 

Than ever did th’ adviser. 


J e s s y. 

Here’s a health to ane I lo’e dear; 

Here’s a health to ane I lo’e dear; 

Thou art sweet as the smile when fond lovers 
meet, 

And soft as their parting tear — Jessy ! 

Altho’ thou maun never be mine, 

Altho’ even hope is denied; 

’Twis sweeter for thee despairing, 

Than aught in the world beside — Jessy ! 

I mourn through the gay, gaudy day, 

As, hopelcss, I muse on thy charms : 

But welcome the dream o’ sweet slumber, 

For then I am lockt in thy arms «— Jessy ! 

I guess by the dear angel smile, 

I guess by the love-rolling e’e; 

But why urge the tender confession 

'Gainst fortune’s feil cruel dccree? — Jessy! 

Here’s a health to ane I lo’e dear; 

Here’s a health to ane I lo’e dear; 

Thou art sweet as the smile when fond lovers 
meet, 

i And soft as their parting tear — Jessy ! 


’To a Mountain Daisy, — on turning one 
down with the Plough. 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow’r, 

Thou’s met me in an evil hour; 

For I maun crush amang the atoure 
Thy slender stem ; 

To spare thee now is past my pow’r, 

Thou bonnic gern. 

! Alas ! it’s no thy neebor sweet, 

The bonnie lark, companion meet, 

Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet ! 

Wi’ speck l’d breast, 

| When upward- springing, blythe, to greet, 

The purpling east. 
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Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, kurable, birth ; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce rear’d above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flow’rs our gardens yield, 

High shelt'ring woods and wa’s raaun shield ; 
But thou beneath the random bield 
0' clod or stane, 

Adonis the histie stibble-field, 

Unseen, alanc. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 

Thy snawy bosom sun-ward spread, 

Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In hupible guise; 

But now the share uptears thy bed, 

And low thou lies ! 

Such is the fate of artless maid, 

Sweet flow’ret of the rural shade ! 

By love’s simplicity betray’d, 


And guileless tmst, 

Till she, like tliee, all soil’d, is laid 
Low i’ the dust. 

Such is the fate of simple bard, 

On life’s rough ocean luckless starr’d! 
Unskilful he to note the card 
Of prudent lore, 

Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 

And whelm him o'er! 

Such fate to suflering worth is giv’n, 

Who long with wants and woes has striv'n, 
By human pride or cunning driv’n, 

To mis’ry's briuk, • 

Till wrench’d of ev’ry stay but Heav’n, 

He, ruin’d, sink ! 

I 

Ev n thou who mourn’st the Dais}'’s fate, 
That fate i9 thine — no distant date : 

Stern Iluin’s ploughshare drives, elate, 

Full on thy blgom, 

Till crush’d beneath the furrow’s weight, 
Shall be thy doora! 


Hurdl«. 


James Hurdis ward 1763 zu Bishopstone in Sussex geboren, studirte zu Oxford Theologie 
und erhielt 1785 das Pfarramt zu Burwash. Im Jahre 1793 wurde ihm die Professur der Poesie 
zu Oxford übertragen, und er 1797 Doetor der Theologie. Er starb am 14. December 1801. 

Seine Poesieen The Village Curate, Adriano, The Favourite Village und eine Tragödie Sir 
Thomas More, erschienen nach einander einzeln von 1788 — 1801. Er ist ein Nachahmer Cow- 
pers, jedoch nicht ohne Selbstständigkeit und von den vielen Anhängern dieser Schule der Einzige 
dessen Leistungen nicht der Vergessenheit anheim gefallen sind. 

And be it ours to follow, and admire, 

As well we may, the graces infinite 
Of nature. Lay aside the sweet resource 
Which winter needs, and may at will obtoin, 

Of authors chaste and good, and let us read 
The living page, whose ev’ry character 
Delights and gives us wisdom. Not a tree, 

A plant, a leaf, a bloss om, but contains 


oeiect rassages 
from Ilurdis’ Village Curate. 

— — A truce to thought, 

And corae, Alcanor, Julia, Isabel, 

Eliza come, and let us o’er the fields, 

Across the town, or through the skelving wood, 
Wind our uncertain way. Let fancy lead, 
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A folio volume. Wc mav read, and read, 

And read again, and still find something to in- 
struct, 

E’en in the noisome wecd. See, ere we pass 
Alcanor's threshold, to the curious eye 
A little monitor presents her page 
Of choice instruction, with her snowy bells, 

The lily of the vale. She nor aft'ecis 
The public walk, nor gaze of mid-day sun. 

She to no state or diguity aspircs, 

But silent and alone puts on her suit. 

And shcds her lasting perfume, but for which 
We had not known thcre was a thing so sweet 
Hui in the glooiny shade. So when the blast 
Iler sister tribe%confounds,.and to the earth 
Stoop their high heads that vainly were expos’d, 
She feels it not, but flourislies anew, 

Still shelter’d and secure. And so the storui, 
That makcs the high clm couch, and rcnds 
the oak, 

The humble lily spares. A thousand blows, 
Which shake the lofty monarch ou bis throne, 
We lesser folk feel nof. Keen are the pains 
Advancement oftcn brings. To be secure, 

Be humble ; to be happy, be coutent. 

* * 

♦ 

Away, we loiter. Without notice pass 
The sleepy crocus, and the staring daisy, 

The courtier of the sun. What find we there ? 
The love-sick cowslip, which her head inclines 
To hide a bleeding heart. And liere's the meek 
And soft-ey’d primrose. Dandelion this, 

A College youth who flashes for a day 
All gold ; anon he dotTs his gaudy suit, 

Touch’d by themagic liaudof some grave Bishop, 
And all at once, by commutation stränge, 
Becomes a Reverend Divine. How sleek ! 

How full of grace ! and in that globous wig, 

So nicely trimm’d, unfathomable Stores, 

No doubt, of erudition most profound. 

Each hair is learned, and his awful phiz, 

A well-drawn title-page, gives large aooount 
Of matters strangely complicate withiu. 

Place the two doctors each by each, my friends, 
Which is the better ? say. I blame not you, 

Ye powder’d periwigs, which hardly hide, 

With glossy suit and well-fed paunch to boot, 
The understanding lean and beggarly. 

But let me teil you, in the pompous globe, 
Which rounds the dandelion’s head, is couch’d 
Pivinity most rare. I ncvcr pass 
But he instructs me with a still discourse, 

That more persuades than all the vacant noise 
Of pulpit rhetoric; for vacant ’tis, 


And vacant must it be, by vacant heads 
Supported. 

Leave we tlicm to mend, and mark 
The melancholy hyacinth, that weeps 
All night, and ncver lifts an eye all day. 

How gay this meadow 1 — like a gamcsome 
boy 

New cloth’d, his locks fresh comb’d and pow- 
der'd, he 

All health and spirits. Scarce so many stars 
Sinne in the azurc canopy of heay'n, 

As king-cups here are scutter’d, interspers’d 
With silver daisies. 

See, the toiling hind 
With many a sturdy stroke cuts up at last 
The tough and s i ne wy furze. Ilowhard hefought 
To feil the glory of the harren waste ! 

For what more noble than the verual furze 
With golden baskets liung? Approach it not, 

For ev’ry blossom haa a troop of swords 
Drawn to defend it. 'Tis the treasury 
Of Fays and Fairies. Here they nightly mect, 
Each with a burnish’d king-cup in his hand, 

And quaff the subtil ether. Here they dance 
Or to the village chimes, or moody song 
Of miduight Philomcl. The ringlet see 
Fantastically trod. There Oberon 
His gallunt train leads out, the wliile his torch 
The glow-worm liglits, and dusky night illumes: 
And there they foot it featly round and laugh. 
The sacred spot the superstitious ewe 
Hegards, and bites it not in reverence. 

| Anon the drowsy clock tolls one — the cock 
His Clarion sounds, the dance bre&ks off, the 
lights 

Are quench’d, the mnsic hush’d, they speed 
away 

|Swifter than thought, and still the break of 
morn 

Outrun, and chasing miduight as she flies 
Pursue her round the globe. 

• 4t 

* 

But mark with how peculiar grace yon wood, 
That clothes the weary steep, waves in the 
breeze 

Her sea of leaves : tbither we turn our steps, 

And as we pass attend the cheerful sound 
Of woodland harmony, which ever fills 
The merry vale betwecn. How sweet tlie song 
Day’s harbinger performs ! I liave not heard 
Such elegant divisions drawn from art, 

And what is he that wins our adrairation ? 

A little speck which floate upon the sun-beam. 
What vast perfection cannot nature crowd 
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Into a puny point! The niglitingole, 

Her solo antkem sung, and all who heard 
Content, joins in the chorus of the day. 

She, gentle heart, tliink* it no pain to please, 
Nor, like the moody songsters of the world, 
Displays her talent, pleases, takes afi'ront, 
And locks it up in envy. 

* * 


I love to sec tho little goldtinch pluck 
The groundsel’s feather’d seed, and twit and twit, 
And soon in bower of apple blossoms perck’d, 
Trim his gay suit, and pay us with a song. 

I would not hold hitn pris’ner for the world. 

The chimney-liaunting swallow too, my eye 
And car well pleases. 1 delight to see 
How suddenly he skims tho glassy poul, 

How quaintly dips, and with a bullet’ s speed 
Whisks bv. I love to be awake, and licar 
His morning song twitter’d to dawning day. 

But most of all it wins my admiration, 

To view the structure of this little work, 

A bird's liest. Mark it well, within, without. 

No tool had ho that wrought, no knife to cut, 

No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 

No glue to join ; his little benk was all. 

And yet how neatly finisk’d ! What nice liand, 
With ev’ry implement and mcans of art, 

And twenty years* apprenticeship to boot, 

Could make me suck'anotker? Fondly then 
We boast of excellence, whose noblest skill 
Instinctive genius foils. 

The bee observo ; 

She too an artist is, and laughs at man, 

Who calls on mies the sightly hexagou 
With truth to form; a cunning architect, 

Who at the roof begins her golden work, 

And builds without foundation. How she toils, 
And still from bud to bud, from flow’r to flow’r, 
Travels the live-long day. Ye idle drones, 

Who ratlier pilfer than your bread obtain 
By honest means like these, behold and learn 
How good, how fair, how honourable ’tia 
To live by industry. 


How peaceablc and solemn a retreat 
This wood aftords ! I love to quit the glare 
Of sultry day for shadows cool as these : 

The sober twilight of this winding way 
Lets fall a serious gloom upon the mind, 

Which checks, but not appals. Such is the haunt 


Religion loves, a meek and humble maid, 

Whose tender eye bears not the blaze of day. 
And here with Meditation liand in hand 
She walks, and feels her often-wounded heart 
Renew’d and keal’d. Speak softly. We presume, 
A whisper is too loud for solitude 
So mute and still. 


Select Passagcs 

from Ilurdis* Adriano, or the First of 
June. 

He said, and led her to the cottage door, 

Dispos’d the basket, comforted and kiss’d her. 
Then to the garden bow’r together both, 

Link’d arin in ann, proceeded. There they sat, 
And ho his luelancholy tale rchears’d, 

And she was all attention. He began, 

And told her of his voutk and boyisli days 
Till manhood came, his aged parents died, 

And he, a sighing lover, sought a wife. 

Twice was he wedded, and his former love 
Bore kirn a so», the cause of all liis woe. 

He train’d liim, as hc thought, todeeds of praise, 
Ile taught hiin virtue, and he taught him truth, 
And sent him early to a public school. 

Here, as it seem’d, (but he had nonc to blarae,) 
Virtue forsook him, and habitual vice 
Grew in her stead. He laugh’d at honesty, 
Became a sceptic, and could raise a doubt 
E’en of his father’s truth. ’Twas idly donc 
To teil him of onotlier world, for wits 
Knew better; and the only good on carth. 

Was pleasure ; not to follow that was sin. 

‘Sure he that made us, made us to enjoy; 

And why,* said he, ‘should my fond father prate 
Of virtue and religion? They afford 
No joys, and would abridge the scauty few 
Of nature. Nature be my deity, 

Iler let me worship, as herseif enjoins, 

At the full board of plenty? Tkougktless boy! 

So to a libertine he grew, a wit, 

A man of honour; boastful empty names 
That dignify the villain. Seldom seen, 

And when at homc, undor a cautious rnask 
Concealing the lewd soul, his father thought 
Ile grew in wisdom as he grew in years. 

Hc fondly dcem’d he could perccive the growth 
Of goodness and of learning shooting up, 

Like the young oftspring of the shelter’d hop, 
Unusual progress in a summer’s night. 

He call’d him home, with great applause dis- 
miss’d 
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By bis glad tutors — gave him good advice — 
Bless’d him, and bade him prosper. With warm 
heart 

He drew his purse-strings, and the utmost doit 
Pour’d in the youngster’s palm. ‘Away/ he cries, 
‘Go to the seat of learning, boy. Be good, 

Be wise, be frugal for *tis all I can.’ 

‘I will/ said Toby, as he bang’d the door, 

And wink’d, and snapp’d his finger, *Sir, I will.* 
So joyful he to Alina Mater went 
A sturdy frcsh-man. See him just arriv’d, 
Receiv’d, matriculated, and resolv’d 
To drown his fresbness in a pipe of port. 

‘Quick, Mr. Vintner, twenty dozen more; 

Some claret too. Here’s to our frieuds at home. 
There let ’em doze. Be it our nobler aim 
To live — where Stands the bottle ! " Then to town 
Hies the gay spark for futile pnrposes, 

And deeds mv bashful muse disdains to name. 
From town to College, tili a fresh Bupply 
Sends him again from College up to town. 

The tedious interval the mace and cue, 

The tennis-court and racket, the slow lounge 
From Street to Street, the badger-hunt, the race, 


The raffle, the excursion, and the dance, 
Ices and soups, dice and the bet at whist, 
Serve well enough to fili. 


* * * 

# * 


To Toby fares, nor heeds, 

Till terms are wasted, and the proud degree, 
Soon purchas’d, comes his leamed toils to crown. 
He swears, and swears he knows not what, nor 
cares ; 

Becomes a perjur'd graduate, and tldnks soon 
To be a candidate for Orders. Ahl 
Vain was the hope. Though many a wolf as feil 
Deceive the shepherd and devour the dock, 

Thou none shalt injure. On a luckless day, 

[ Withdrawn to taste the pleasures of the town, 
j Heated with wine, a vehement dispute 
With a detested rival shook the roof. 

He penn'd a challenge. sent it, fought, and feil ; 
And, if there be for such delinquents room 
In God’s eternal mansions, went to heav’n. 


Bloomfleld. 

Robert Bloomfield ward 176G zu Honington geboren; sein Vater, ein Schneider, war früh 
gestorben und seine Mutter, die eine Dorfschule hielt, that ihn zu seinem Oheim, einen Pachter. 
Des Knaben schwächliche Gesundheit hielt die Beschwerlichkeiten dieses Berufes nicht aus; er 
begab sich daher zu seinem älteren Bruder, einem Schuster nach London, lernte dessen Handwerk 
und arbeitete mehrere Jahre als Geselle. Durch die Lectüre von Journalen ward sein poetisches 
Talent geweckt. Er verheirathete sich und arbeitete in seinen Mussestunden an einem grossem 
dcscriptiven Gedicht, the Farmer’s Boy, das, als es endlich nach manchen Hindernissen im Druck 
erschien, die allgemeine Aufmerksamkeit auf ihn lenkte. Seine dadurch erwachten Hoffnungen 
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Select Passage* 
from the Farmer’» Boy. 

Here, ’midst the holdest triumphs of her wortb, 
Nature herseif invites the reapers forth; 

Üarcs the keen sickle from its twelvemonth's 
rest, 

And gives that ardour which in every breast 
From infancy to age alike appears, 

When the first sheaf its plumy top uprears. 

No rake takes liere wliat Ileavcn to all bcstows — 
Chi Liren of want, for you the bountv flows ! 

And every cottage from the plcnteous störe 
Keceives a bürden nightly at its door. 

Hark! where the sweeping scvthe now rips 
along : 

Fach sturdy mower, eniulous and strong, 

Whose writliing form meridian heat defies, 

Bends o’er his work, and every sinew tries; 
Prostrates the waving treasure at bis feet, 

But spares the rising clover, short and sweet. 
Come, Health! come, Jollity ! light footed, come; 
Here hold your revels, and make thisyour home: 
Fach heart awaits and hails you as its own ; 
Fach moisten’d brow, tliat scorns towear a frown 
Th’ unpeopled d welling mourns its tenants strav’d; 
E’en the domestic laughing dairy-maid 
Hies to the field, the general toil to share. 
Meanwhile the Farmer quits his elbow-chair, 

His cool brick floor, his pitctier, and his ease, 
And braves the sultry bcams, and gladly sees 
His gatcs thrown open, and his team abroad, 

The ready group attcndant on his word, 

To turn the swarth, the quiv’ring load to rear, 
Or ply the busy rake. the land to clear. 
Summers light garb itself now cuinb’rous grown, 
Fach his thin doublet in the shade throws down ; 
Where oft the mastiff seulks with half-shut eye, 
And rouses at the strnuger passing by ; 

Whilst unrestrain’d the social converse llows, 
And every breast Lovc’s powerful im pulse knows, 
And rival wits with more than rustic grace 
Confess the presence of a pretty face. 

* * * 


Now, ere sweet Summer bids its long adieu, 
And winds btow keeu where late the blossem 
grew, 

The bustling day and jovial night must come, 
The long-accustomed feast of Harvest-homo. 

No blood-stain’d victory, in story bright, 

Can give the philosophic mind delight; 

No triumph please, whilerage anddeath destroy; 
Reflection sickens at the monstrous jov. 


And where the joy, if rightly understood. 

Like cheerful praise for universal good? 

The soul nor check nor doubtlul anguisli knows, 
But free and pure the grateful current fiows. 

Beliold the sound oak table’s massy fratne 
Bestride the kitchen floor! the careful damc 
And gen’rous host invite their friends around, 
For all that clear’d the crop, ortiU’d the ground, 
Areguests by right of custom : — oldand youug; 
And many a neighbouringyeoraanjoin the throng, 
With artizans that lent their dext’rous aid, 

When o’ereach field the llaming sunbeams play’d. 
Yet Plenty reigns, and from her bouiidless 
hoard, 

Though not one jelly trembles on the board, 
Supplies the feast with all that sensc can crave; 
With all that madc our great forefathers brave, 
Fre the cloy'd palatc countless tlavours tried, 
And cooks had Nature's jndgment set aside. 

With thanks to Heaven, and tales of rustic lore, 
The mansion echoes when the banquet’s o’er; 

A wider circle spreads, and smiles abound, 

As quick the frothing liorn perforrns its round, 
Carc’s mortal foc; that sprightly joys imparts 
To cheer the fraine and elevate their hearts. 
Here, fresh and brown, the hazel's produce lies 
In tempting heaps, and peals of laughter rise, 
And crackling music, with the frequent song, 
Unheeded bear the midnight hour along. 

Here once a year Distinction low’rs its crest, 
The master, servant, and the merry guest, 

Are equal all ; and round the happy ring 
The reaper’s eyes exutting glances Hing, 

And, warn’d with gratitude, he quits his place, 
With sun-burnt Lands and ale-enliven’d face, 
Refills the jug his honour’d host to tend, 

To serve at once the master and the friend; 
Proud thus to meet his smiles, to share bis tale, 
His nuts, his conversation, and his ale. 

Such were the days — of days long past I 
sing, 

When pride gave place to mirth without a sting; 
Fre tyrant customs strength sufficient höre 
To violate the feelings of the poor; 

To leave them distanc’d in the mad’ning race, 
Where’er refinement shows its hated face: 

Nor causeless hatred, — ’tis the peasant’s curse, 
That hourly makes his wretched Station worse; 
Destroys life’e intercourse; the social plan 
That rank to rank ceineuts, as man to man : 
Wealth llows around him, Fashion lordly reigns, 
Yet poverty is his, and mental pains. 

+ * * 

* * 
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E’en Ciles, for all bis ca res and watching past 
And all his contests with tbe wintry blast, 

Claims a full sbare of tliat sweet praisc bestow’d 
Bv gazing neigbbours, when alung the road. 

Or village green, bis curly-coatcd tlirong 
Suspends tbe cliorus of the spinner’s song; 

When admiratiou's unaffected grace 

Lisps from the tongue, and beams in ev’ry face : 

Deligbtful moments! — sunshine. healtli. and* 

joy, 

Play around, and cheer the elevated boy ! 
“Another spring!” his heart exulting cries; 
“Anotber vear ! ” with promis’d blessings rise. 


The Widow to her Hour-G 1 a ss. 

Come, friend, 1*11 turn tbee up again : 
Companion of tbe lonely hour ! 

Spring thirty timea hatb fed with rain 
And cloth’d with leaves my luimblc bower, 
Since thou hast stood 
In frame of wood, 

On ehest or window by my side : 

At every birth still thou wert near, 

Still spoke thine admonitions clear — 

And, when my husband died. 

I*ve oflen watch’d thy Streaming sand 
And seen the growing mountaiu rise, 

And often found life's hopes to stand 
On props as weak in Wisdom’s eyes : 

Its conic crown 
Still sliding down, 

Again heap'd up, theu down again ; 

The sand above more hollow grew, 

Like daya and years still filt’ring through, 
And mingling joy and pain. 

While thus I spin and sometimes sing 
(For now and then my heart will glow) 
Thou measur’gt Time’s expandiug wing: 

By thee the noontide hour I know : 

Though silent thou, 

Still shalt thou flow, 

And jog along thy destin’d way. 

But when I glean the sultry fields, 

When earth her yellow harvest yields, 
Thou get’st a holiday. 

Steady as truth, on cither end 
Thy daily task perform ing well, 

Thou’rt Meditation’s constant friend, 

And strik’st the heart without a bell: 

Come, lovely Mayl 
Thy lengthen'd day 


Shall gild once more my natiVe plain ; 

Curl inward here, sweet Woodbine flower ; — 
Companion of the lonely hour, * 

TU turn thee up again. 


Rosy Han nah. 

A Spring, o’erhung with many a ilower, 

The grey sand daucing in its bed, # 
Knibank ’d beneuth a hawthom bower, 

Sent forth its waters near my head : 

A rosy lass approach’d my view; 

I caught lier blue eye’s müdest beam : 

Tbe stranger nodded “how d’ye dol” 

And leap’d u cross the infaut stream. 

jThe water beedless pass’d away: 

With me her glowing image stay’d: 

I strove, from tliat auspicious day, 

To meet and bless tbe lovely maid. 

I met her where lieneath our feet 

Through downy moss the wild thyme grew ; 
Nor moss elastic, flow'rs though sweet, 

Match’d llannah's cheek of rosy hue. 

I met her where the dark woods wave, 

And shaded verdure skirts the plain; 

And when the pale moon rising gave 
New glories to her clouded train. 

From her sweet cot upon the moor 

Our plighted vows to heaven are flown ; 
Truth made me welcome at her door, 

And rosy liannah is my own. 


Woodland Hallo. 

ln our cottage, that peeps from the skirts of the 
wood, 

I am mi stress, no mother have I ; 

Yet blithe are my days, for my father is good, 
And kind is my lover hard by; 

They botli work togetherbeneaththegreenshade, 
Both woodmen, my father and Joe; 

Where I*ve listen’d whole hours to the echo that 
made 

So rauch of a laugh or — Hallo. 

From my basket at uoon they expect their supply 
And with joy from my threshold I spring ; 

For the woodlands I love, and the oaks waving 
high, 

i And echo that sings as I sing. 
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Though deep ahades delight me, yet love is 
food, 

As I call tbe dear name of my Joe; 

His musical shout is the pride of the wo ml. 

And my heärt leaps tu heur the — Hallo. 

Simple flowers of the grove, little birds live at 

ease, 

I wish not to wander from you j 
I’ll still dwell beneath the deep roar of your 
treea, 

For I know that my Joe will be true. 

The trill of the robin, the coo of the dove, 

Are charms that 1*11 never forego ; 

But resting through life on the bosnm of love, 
Will remember the Woodland Hallo. 


Love of the Country. 

Welcome silence! welcome peace! 

ö moat welcome, holy shade ! 

Thus I prove, as vears increase, 

My heart and soul for quiet nuule. 
Thus I fix my firm belief 

While rapture’s gushing tears descend, 


I would not for a world of gold 

I That Nature’s lovely face should tire; 

Fountain of blessings yet untold, 

Pure source of intellectual fire! 

Fancy’s fair buds, the germs of song, 

Unquicken’d midst the world’s rüde strife, 

Shall sweet retirement render strong, 

And moruing silence bring to live. 

Then teil me not that I shall grow 

Forlorn, that fields and woods will cloy; 

Froiu Nature and her chunges fiow 
An everlasting tide of joy. 

1 graut that summer heats will burn, 

That kcen will corae the frosty night ; 

But both shall p lease : and each in turn 
Vield reason’s most supreme delight. 

Build me a shrine, and I could kneel 
To rural gods, or prostrate fall; 

Did I not see, did I not feel, 

That one GreatSpirit governs all. 

0 Ileaven permit that I mav lie 

Where o’er my corse green branches wave ; 

And tliose who -froin life’s tutnult fly 
With kindred feeling9 press my grave. 


Wordsworth. 
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Der Mensch Überragt in Wordsworth den Dichter; sein echt religiöses Gefühl, sein herzent- 
sprungenes Wohlwollen für Alles was Gott geschaffen, und seine Liebe für das Wahre und Gute, 
sowie sein tiefes Mitleid für die Unterdrückten .und Geknechteten , weisen seinen auch durch 
schonen Versbau, Bilderreichthum und anmuthige Darstellung ausgezeichneten poetischen Leistungen 
einen sehr hohen Rang an, aber sein Streben, seine Ansichten über Welt und Lebensverliältnisse 
vollständig zu entwickeln, verleitet ihn oft zur Breite und sogar, obwohl selten, zur Trivialität. 


Sonnet. 

Adieu, Rydalian laureis! that have grown 
And spread as if ye knew tliat days might come 
When ye would shelter in a happy home, 

On this fair mount, a Poet of your own, 

One who ne’er ventured for a Delphic crown 
To sue the God; but, haunting your green shade 
All seasons through, is humbly pleased to braid 
Ground - flowers , beneath your guardianship, 
seif sown. 

Farewcll ! no ininstrels now with harp new- 
strnng 

For summer wandcring quit their houschold 
bowers ; 

Yet not for this wants Poesy a tongue 
To cheer the itinerant on whom she pours 
Iler spirit, while he crosses lonely moors, 

Or, musing, sits forsnken halls among. 


Oile. 

Intimations of Immortal ity, fromRecol- 
lections of early Childhood. 

“The child is fathcr of the man; 

And I could wish mv days to be 
Uoutid euch to cach' by natural pirlv." 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and 
stream, 

The eartli, and every common sight, 

To me did seem 
Apparellcd in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

It is not now as it hath bcen of yore; — 

Turn wheresoe’er I may, 

By night or day, 

The things which I have seen I now can see no 
more. 

The rainbow comes and goes, 

And lovely is the rose; 

The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare : 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 


The sunshine is a glorious birth, — 

But yet I know, where’er I go, 

That there hath past away a giory frora the earth. 

Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 
As to tlie tabor's sound! 

To me alone there came a thought of grief; 

A tiinely utterance gave that thought relicf, 

And I again am strong: 

The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep ; 
No more sliall grief of miiie the seasou wrong; 

I hear tlie echoes through the mountains throng, 
The winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
And all the carth is gay: 

Land and sea 

Give theni9elves up to jollity, 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday ; — 

Thon child of joy. 

Shout round me , let me hear thy shouts , thou 
happy 

Shepherd-boy ! 

Ye blessed creatures, I have lieard the call 
Ye to each other make; I sce 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 

My heart is at your fcstival, 

My head hath its coronal, 

The fulness of your bliss I feel — I feel it all. 
Oh, evil day ! if I were sollen 
While earth herseif is adorning 
This sweet May-morning, 

And the children are culling 
On every side, 

In a thousand valleys far and wide. 

Fresh flowers; while the sun shines warm, 

And the babe leaps up on liis mother’s arm: — 

I hear, I hear — with joy I hear ! 

But there’s a tree, of many one, 

A single fleld which I have looked upon. 

Both of theni speak of something that is gone: 
The pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat: 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 
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Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 

The soul that risea with us, our life’s Star, 

Uath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh frora afar; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home; 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! * 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upou the growing boy; 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
Ho seeH it in his joy : 

The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's priest, 

And by the viaion splendid 
Is on his way atteuded ; 

At lcugth the inan perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day. 

Earth tills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with soraething of a mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim, 

The horaely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 

And that imperial palace whence he came. 

Behold the child among his new-born blisses, — 
A six years’ darling of a pigmy size ! 

See, whero ’mid work of his own band, he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his inothcr’s kisses, 

With light upon hira from his father's eyes! 

See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 

Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-leaxued art : 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral; 

And this hath now his heart, 

And unto this he frames his song: 

Then will he fit his.tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 

But it will not bc long 
Ere this be tlirown aside, 

And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part, — 

Filling from time to time his ‘humorous stage’ 
With all the persons, down to palsied age, 

That life bringe with her in her equipoge ; 

As if his whole vocation 
Were cndless imitation. 

Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity; 

Thou best philosopher, who yct dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou eye among the blind, 
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That , dcaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind; — 
Mighty prophet ! Seer blest ! 

On whom those truths do rest, 

Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave ; 
Thou, over whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day, — a master o’er a slave, — 
A presence which is not to be put by ; 

Thou little child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 

Thua blindlv with thy blessedness at strife? 

Full soon tliy soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 

Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! 

O joy! that in our embers 
Is soinething that doth live, 

That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive ! 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction : not indeed 
For that which is inost worthy to be blest ; 
Delight and liberty, the simple ereed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest; 

With new-fiedged hope still fiuttering in his 
breast: — 

Not for these I raise 

The song of thauks and praise ; 

But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings ; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlda not realized, 

High instincts before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surpzised: 

But for those first afiections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what tliey may, 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 

Are yet a master light of all our seeing; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seein moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence : truths that wako, 

To perish never; 

Which ncither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 
Nor man nor boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy! 

Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal ßea 
Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evennore. 
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Then aiug, ye birds ! sing, sing a joyons seng ! I 
And let the young lambs bound ! 

As to the tabor’s sound! 

We in thought will join your throng; 

Ye that pipe, and ye that play, 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel Die gladnea» of the May ! 

What though the radiance wliich was once so 
bright, 

Be now for ever taken from m y sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, ofglory in the flower;’ 
We will grieve not, — rather find 
Strength in what remains behind ; 

In the primal sympathy 

Which having beeu, must ever be ; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 

Out of human Buffering; 

ln the faith that looks through death. — 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

And 0, ye fountains, raeadows, hills, and groves, 
Forebode not any severing of our lovea ! 

Yet in ray heart of hearts I feel your miglit; 

I only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

I love the brooks, which down their channels fret, ! 
Even more than when I tripped light ly as they; 
The innocent brightness of a new-born day 
Is lovely yet; 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a suber colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man 's mortality : 
Another race halb becn, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which w r e live, i 
Thanks to its tenderness, its jovs, and lears, | 
To me the me&nest flower that blows can give i 
Thoughts that do ollen lie too deep for tears. 


Lucy. 

Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then Nature said, “A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown; 

This child I to myself will take, — 

She shall be mine, and I will inake 
A lady of my ow r n. 

Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse; and with me 
The girl, in rock and plain, 
ln earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power, 

To kindle or restrain. 


She shall be sportive as the fawn, 

That wild with glee across the lawn, 

Or up the mountain springs ; 

And hera shall be the breathing balm, — 
And hers the silence «and the calm 
Of mute inaensate things. 

The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her, — for her the willow bend; 

Nor shall she lall to see 
Even in the motions of the storm, 

Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form. 
By silent sympathy. 

The stars of inidnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall leun her ear 
In many a secret place, 

Where rivulets dauce their wayward round, 
And heauty, born of murmuring sound, 
Shall pass into her face. 

And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to statelv height, 

Her virgin bosom swell ; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give, 

Whiie she and I together live 
Here in this happy dell.“ 

Tbus Nature spake, — the work was done; 
How soon my Lucy’s rare was run ! 

She died, — and left to me 
This heath, this calm and quiet scene ; 

The mernorv of what has been, 

And never more will be ! 


S o n n e t s. 

Scorn not the Sonnet. 

Scora not the Sonnet; Critic, you have frowned, 
Mindless of its just honours ; with this key 
Shakspeare unlocked his heart; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’a wound ; 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound; 
With it Camöens soothed an exile's grief; 

The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle-leaf 
Amid the cypreas with which Dante crowned 
His visionary brow; a glow-worm lamp, 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from faery-land 
To struggle through dark ways ; and when a 
d&mp 

Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The Thing became a trampet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains, — alas, too few. 
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It is a beauteous Evening. 

It is a beauteous evening, calm and free ; 

The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration ; the broad eun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 

The gentleness of heaven is on the sea; 

Listen! « — the mighty lieing is awake. 

And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder — everlastingly. 

Dear child! dear girl! that walkest with me here, 
If thou appear'st untouch’d by solemn tliought. 
Thy nature is not, therefore, less divine; 

Tliou liest in Abraham’a bosom all the year. 

And worship'flt at the tcmple’s inner shrine, 

God being with thee when we know it not. 


The world is too much with us. 

The world is too mueh A^th us ; late and sonn, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 
Linie we see in Nature that is ours; 

We h|V6 given our heart s awav, a sordid boon! 
This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 

The winds that will be howling at all houra, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flower» ; 
For this, for every thing, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not. Great God! l’d rather be 
A Pagan, suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, Standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreatbed horu. 


London, 1802. 

Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this hour ; 
England hath need of thee ; she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters ; altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have fbrfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men: 

Oh ; raise us up, return to us again ! 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart ; 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea; 
Pure as the naked heuvens — majcstic, free. 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herseif did lay. 


| Compoaed upon Westminster Bridge. 

Earth has not any thing to show more fair: 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the moming; silent, bare. 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the tields, and to the skv, — 
i All bright and glittering in the smokeless air, 
Nerer did sun more beautifuliy steep 
i In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill; 

Ne’er saw I, never feit, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will : 

Dear God! the very houses seem asleep; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still! 


Great Men. 

Great men have been among us; hands that 
penned 

And tongues that uttered wiadom — better none : 
The later Sidney, Marvel, Harrington, 

Young Vane, and others who called Milton friend. 
j These moralists could act and comprehend: 

They knew how genuine glory was put on; 
Tauglit us how rightfully a nation shone 
In splendour; what strength was, that would not 
bend 

Hut in magnanimous meekness. France, ’tis 
i ' stränge, 

Hath brought forth no such souls as we had then. 
Perpetual emptiness ! unceasing change ! 
i No single volume parauiount, no code, 

No master spirit, no determined road; 

But equally a want of books and men ! 


To a Sky-lark. 

Ethereal minstrcl ! pilgrim of the sky ! 

Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound? 
! Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
I Both with thy nest upon the dewy grouud? 

I Thy nest, which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music 
still ! 

To the last point of vision, and beyond, 

Mount , daring warbler ! — that love-prorapted 
strain 

‘fTwixt thee and thine a never-fajling bond) 
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Thrills not the less the bosom of the plaiu: 
i et miglit’st thou seem, proud privilege ! to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 

Leave to the nightingale her shadv wood, — 

A privacy of glorious light is thine; 

W hence thou dost pour upon the vrorld a flood 
Of harmony, with instinct more divine: 

Type of the wiae who soar, but nevcr roam; 

True to the kiudred points ofHeaven and Home! 


She dwelt a mong the nntrodden Ways. 

She dwelt among the untrodden wavs 
Bes i de the springs of Dove, 

A muid, whom there wäre noue to praise, 

An* 3 very few to love: 

A violet by a mossv stone 
Half hidden fVom the eye ! 

Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, — and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 

The differcncc to me! 


W e are S e v e n. 

A simple child 

That liglitly draws its breath, 

And feels its lifc in every limb, 

What should it know of death? 

I raet a little coltage-girl : 

She was eight yearg old, she said 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic woodland-air, 
And she was wildly clad ; 

Her eyes were fair, and very fair; 
Her beauty made me glad. 

Sisters and brothers, little Maid, 
How many may you be? 

How many? Seven in all, she said 
And wonderiDg looked at me. 


And where are they? I pray you, teil. 

She answered: Seven are we; 

Aud two of us at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea. 

Two of us in the church-yard lie, 

My sister and my brother; 

And in the church-yard-cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother. 

You say that two at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea, 

Yet ye are seven! — I pray you, teil, 

Sweet Maid , how this may be ? 

Then did the little Maid reply : 

Seven bovs and girls are we; 

Two of us in the church-yard lie, 

Beneath the church-yard- tree. 

You run about, my little Maid, 

Your limbs they are alive; 

If two arc in the church-yard laid, 

Then ye are only five. 

Their graves are green, they may be seeu, 
The little Maid replied, 

Twelve steps or more from my mother’s door 
And they are side by side. 


And often after sunset, Sir, 

When it is light and fair, 

I take my little porringer, 

And eat iny supper there. 

The first that died was little Jane, 

In bed she moauing lay, 

Till God released her of her pain ; 

And then she went away. 

So in the church-yard she was laid; 

And all the siuumer dry 
Together round her grave we played 
My brother John and I. 

And when the ground was white with snow', 
And I could run and slide, 

My brother John was forced to go, ** 

And he lies by her side. 


My stockings there I often knit, 
My kerchief there I hem ; 

[And there upon the ground I sit — 
I sit and sing to them. 
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How manv are you then, t-aid I, 

If they two arc in Heaven? 

The little Maiden did repiy : 

O Master, we are seven. 

But they are dead; those two are dead! 
Their spirits are in Heaven ! 

’Twas throwing words away : for still 
The little Maid would have her will, 

And said : Nay, we are seveu. 


The seven Sisters, or the Solitude of 
Binnori e. 

Seven Daughters had Lord Archibald. 

All Childrcn of one Mother: 

I could not say in one short day 
What love they bore each other. 

A Garland of seveu Lilies wrought : 

Seven Sisters tbat together dwell; 

But he, bold Kuight as ever fougbt, 

Their Father, took on them no thought, 

He loved the Wars so well. 

Sing, mournfully, oh ! mournfully, 

The Solitude ol‘ Binnorie! 

Fresh blows the wind, a westeru wind, 

And frorn the shores of Erin, 

Across the wave, a Rover brave 
To Binnorie is steering: 

Right onward to the Scottish strand 
The gallant ship is borne ; 

The Warriors leap upon the land, 

And hark ! the Leader of the Band 
Hatli blowri in bugle-born. 

Sing, mournfully, ob! mournfully, 

The Solitude of Binnorie. 

Beside a Grotto of their own, 

With boughs above them closing, 

The Seven are laid, and in the shade 
They lie like Fawns reposing. 

But now, upstarting with afl'right 

At noise of Man and Steed, i 

Away they fly to left to right — 

Of your fair household, Father Kuight, 

Methinks you take small heed ! 

Sing, mournfully, oh! mournfully, 

The Solitude of Binnorie. 

Away the seveu fair Campbeils fly, 

And, over hills and hollow, 


With menace proud, and insult loud, 
The youtliful Rovers follow. 

Cried they: Your father loves to roam: 
Enough for him to find 
The empty House when he coraes home 
For us your yellowr ringlets comb, 

For us be fair and kindl — 

Sing, mournfully, oh! mournfully, 

The Solitude of Binnorie. 

Some dose bchind, some side by side, 
Like douds in stormy weather, 

They run, and cry : Nay let us die, 

And let us die together. 

A Lake was near; the shore was steep; 
There never foot had been ; 

They ran, and with a desperate leap 
Together plung'd into the deep, 

Nor ever more were seen. 

Sing, mournfully, oh! mournfully, 

The Solitude of Binnorie. 

The Stream that flows out of the Lake, 
As through the glen it rambles, 

Repeats a muan o’er moss and stone, 
For these seven lovely Campbeils. 

Seven little Islands, grecn and bare, 
Have risen from out the deep : 

The Fishers say, those Sisters fair 
By Fairies are all buried there, 

And there together sleep. 

Sing, mournfully, oh! mournfully, 

The Solitude of Binnorie. 


Ruth. 

When Ruth was left half desolate 
Her father took another ra&tc ; 

And Ruth, not seven years old, 

A slighted cliild, at her owii will 
Went wandering over dale and hill, 

In thoughtless freedom bold. 

i 

And she had made a pipe of straw, 

And from that oaten pipe could draw 
All sounds of wind and fioods ; 

Had built a buwer upou the green, 

As if she from her birth had beeu 
An infant of the woods. 

Beneath her father’s roof, alone 

She seemed to live; her thoughts her own; 

Herseif her own delight : 
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Pleaaed with heraelf, nor sad nor gay, 

Sbo passed her time, and in this way 
Grew up to woman’s height. 

There came a Youth from Georgia’s shore 
A milit&ry casque he wore 
With splendid feathers drest; 

He brought them from the Cherokees; 

The feathers nodded in the breease. 

And made a gallant crest. 

From Indian blood you deem him sprang : 
Ah no ! he spake the English tongue 
And bore a Soldier’s name; 

And, when America was free 
From battle and from jeopardy, 

He ’cross the ocean came. 

With hues of Genius on bis cheek 
In finest tones the Youth could speak 
— Wliile he was yet a boy 
The moon, the glory of the sun, 

And streams that murmur as they run, 
Had been his dearest joy. 

He was a lovely Youth fl guess 
The panther in the wilderness 
Was not so fair as he ; 

And, when ho chose to sport and play 
No dolphin ever was so gay 
Upon the tropic .sea. 

Aniong the Indians he had fought ; 

And with him many tales he brought 
Of pleasure and of fear j 
Such tales as told to any Maid 
By such a Youth, in the green shadc, 
Were periloua to hear. 

He told of Girls, a happy rout! 

Who quit their fold with dance and shout, 
Their pleasant Indian Town, 

To gather strawberries all day long ; 
Retuming with a choral song 
When day-light is gone down. 


Of flowers that with one scarlet gleam 
Cover a hundred leagues, and seem 
To set the hilla on tire. 

The Youth of green savanndhs 5 pake, 

And many an endless endless lake, 

With all its fairy crowds 
Of islands, that together lie 
As quietly as apots of sky 
Among the evening-clouds. 

And theu he said : How sweet it were 
A fisher or a hunter there, 

A gardener in the shade, 

Still wandering with an easy mind 
To build a household-fire, and find 
A home in every glade: 

What days and what sweet years ! Ah me ! 
Our life were life indecd, with thee 
So passed in quiet bliss ! 

And all the wliile, said he, to know 
That we were in a world of woe, 

On such an earth as this ! 

And then he sometimcs interwove 
Dear thoughts about a father’s love, 

For there, said he, are spun 
Around the heart such tender ties, 

That our own children tb our eyes 
Are dearer than the sun. 

Sweet Ruth ! and could you go with me 
My helpmate in the woods to be, 

Our shed at night to rear ; 

Ör run, ray own adopted Bride, 

A sylvan Huntress at my side, 

And drive the flying deer. 

Beloved Ruth ! — No more he said. 

Sweet Ruth alone at midnight shed 
A solitary tear : 

8 he thought again — and did agree 
With him to sail across the sea, 

And drive the flying deer. 


He spake of plants divinc and stränge 
That every hour their blossoms change, 
Ten thousand lovely hues ! 

With budding, fading, faded flowers 
They stand the wonder of the bowers 
From morn to evening-dews. 


i 


And now, as fitting is and right, 

We in the Chnrch our faith will pligbt, 
A Husband and a Wife. 

Even so they did ; and I raay say 
That to sweet Ruth that happy day 
Was more than human life. 


He told of the Magnolia, spread 
High as a cloud, high over head ! 
The Cypress and her spire; 


Through dream and vision did she sink, 
Delighted all the while to thiuk 
| That, on those lonesome floods 
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And green savannahs, ehe should share 
His board with lawful joy, and bear 
His namo in the wild woods. 

Hut, as you have before becn told, 

This Stripling, sportive, gay, and bold, 
And with his dancing crest 
So beautiful, through savage lands 
TIad roamed about with vagrant band» 
Of Indians in the West. 

The wind, the tempest roaring high, 

The tnmult of a tropic sky, 

Might well be datigerous food 
For him, a Youth to whom was given 
So much of earth — so much of heaven. 
And auch impetuous blood. 

Whatever in those Climes he found 
Irregulär in sight or sound 
Did to his mind impart 
A kindred impulse, seemed allied 
To his own powers, and justitied 
The working* of his heart. 

Nor less to feed voluptuous thought 
The beauteous forma of nature wrought, 
Fair trees and lovely llowers: 

The breezes their own languor lent: 

The stars had feelings, which they sent 
Into those gorgeous bow'ers. 

Yet, in his worst pursuits, I ween 
That sometimes there did intervene 
Pure hopes of high inteut ; 

For passions linked to forma so fair 
And stately needs must have their share 
Of noble sentiment. 

But ill he lived, much evil saw 
With men to whom no better law 
Nor better life was knowu : 

Deliberately and undeceived 
Those wild men's vices he received, 

And gave them back his own. 

His genius and his moral frarae 
Were thus iuipaired, and he became 
The slave of low desires : 

A Man who without solf-control 
Would seek what the degraded soul 
Unworthily adraires. 

And yet he with no feigned delight 
Had woocd the maiden, day imd night 
Had loved her, night and morn : 


What could he less than love a Maid 
! Whose heart with so much nature played ? 
(So kind and so forlom! 

Illut now the pleasant dream was gone: 

|No hope, no wish remained, not one, — 
They »tirred him now no raore : 

I New ohjects did new pleasure give, 

And once again he wishcd to live 
As lawless as before. 

Meanwhile, as thus with hiui it fared, 

They for the voyage were prepared, 

And weilt to the sea-shore : 

But, when they thither camo. the Youth 
Deserted his poor Bride, and Ruth 
Could never lind him more. 

God help thee, Ruth! — Such pains she had 
That she in half a vear was mad 
And in a prison housed; 

And there, exulting in her wrongs, 

Among the music of her songs 
She fearfully earonsed. 

Yet sometimes milder liours she knew 
Nor wanted sun, nor rain, nor dew, 

Nor pastimes of the May ; 

They all were with her in her cell ; 

And a wild brook with clieerful knell 
Did o’er the pcbbles play. 

When Ruth tbrec seasons thus had lain 
There came a respite to her pain, 

She from her prison ded ; 

But of the Vagraut none took thought i 
And wherc it liked her best she sought 
Her 3 heiter and her bread. 

Among the fields she breathed again : 

The master-current of her brain 
Ran permanent and free ; 

And, coming to the banks of Tone, 

There did she rest, and dwell alone 
linder the greenwood-tree. 

The enginos of her pain, the tools 

That shaped her sorrow, rocks and pools. 

And airs that gently stir 

The vernol leaves, she loved them still, 

Nor ever taxed them with the ill 
Which had beeil done to her. 

A barn her winter-bed supplies; 

But tili the warmth of summer- skies 
And sumraer-days is gone, 

(And oll do in this tale agree) 

She eleeps beneath the greenwood-tree, 

And other home hath none. 
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An innocent life, yet far astray ! 

And Ruth will, long before her day, 

Be broken down and ol(L 

Sore aches she needs must have ! but less 

Of mind, than body’s wretchedness, 

From da mp, and rain, and cold. 

If she is pressed by want of food, 

She from her dwelling in the wood 
Kcpairs to a road-side; 

And there she begs at one steep place, 
Where up and down with easy pace 
The horsemen-travellers ride. 

That oaten Pipe of hers is mute, 

Or thrown away; but with a flute 
Her loneliness she cheers: 


Tliis flute, made of a hemlock-stalk, 

At cvening in bis home ward- walk 
The Quantock Woodman hears. 

I, too, have passed her on the hills 
Setting her little water-mills 
By spouts and fountains wild — 

Such small machinery as she turned 
Ere she had wept, ere she had mourned, 
A young and happy Child ! 

Farewell! and when tby days are told, 
111-fated Ruth ! in hallowed mould 
Thy corpse shall buried be ; 

For thee a funeral bell shall ring. 

And all the congregation sing 
| A Christian psalm for thee. 


Byron. 

George Gurdon Byron ward am 22. Januar 1788 in London geboren; er war der Enkel des 
berühmten Admirals gleichen Namens und ward 1798 der Erbe des Ranges und der Guter seines 
Grossonkels Lord Byron. Seine Mutter trennte sich von ihrem Gatten und erzog ihn bis zu seinem 
zehnten Jahre in Schottland. Später erhielt er seine Bildung auf der Schule zu Harrow und stu- 
dirte dann in Cambridge. Nachdem er darauf eine Zeit lang abwechselnd auf seinem Familieusitze 
und in London gelebt hatte, besuchte er während der Jahre 1809 — 1811 Portugal, Spanien und 
Griechenland. Nach England zuriiekgekehrt gab er die ersten Gesänge seines Childe Harold, so 
wie mehrere seiner kleinen poetischen Erzählungen heraus, die ihm ausserordentlichen Ruhm 
erwarben. Er vermählte sich 1815 mit Miss Noel, aber seine Ehe war unglücklich und cs erfolgte 
sehr bald die Scheidung. Byron verliess sein Vaterland von Neuem, lebte erst eine Zeit lang am 
Genfer See, dann in Venedig, Ravenna, Pisa und Genua und ging 1823 nach Griechenland, um 
den Hellenen in ihrem Befreiungskämpfe beizustehen. Eine HirnentzUndung brachte ihm am 19. 
April 1824 den Tod zu Missolunghi. — 

Seine gesammelten Werke enthalten ausser den schon genannten , mehrere epische Gedichte, 
Tragödien, lyrische Puesieeu und Satyren. Sie sind in mehreren Auflagen erschienen und vielfach 
nachgedruckt worden. Eine der schönsten Ausgaben derselben ist die in einem Bande, London 
1837, bei Murray. Was Byron als Dichter leistete in wenigen Worten zusammendrängen zu 
wollen ist schwer, fast unmöglich; der Dichter und der Mensch sind bei ihm unzertrennlich; man 
muss sein Leben so genau wio seine Werke kennen , um die Letzteren vollständig zu würdigen. 
Wir beschränken uns daher darauf, folgende Aussprüche seines eben so geistreichen als wohlwol- 
lenden Landsmannes Allan Cunningham über ihn zusammenzustellen : “Die edelsten Fähigkeiten 
waren ihm angeboren. Seine Einbildungskraft kannte keine Grenze, sein Verstand war hell und 
kräftig, seine Thätigkeit unermüdlich; ein leidenschaftlich reizbares Gemüth und reges Geftihl, 
kurz alle jene kostbaren Eigenschaften waren sein , welche den kühnsten Aufschwung des Dichters 
begünstigen. Wie und wann Vieles davon verdorben und beschädigt wurde , kommt vielleicht nie 
an den Tag. Byron’ s Poesie hat einen ausserordentlich kühnen Charakter ; seine Ideen sind 
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im Allgemeinen neu und überraschend , die Sprache gewaltig und fließend. Nur mit den eigenen 

Augen betrachtet er die Natur und verschmäht es mit Anderen zu fühlen. Am Meisten 

zeichnet er sich in ruhiger Zergliederung des menschlichen Herzens und im Ausdrucke düsterer 
entsetzlicher Gefühle aus. Kr fesselt nicht durch Liebeszauber , sondern durch den Bannspruch 
der Furcht Während wir in unserem Herzen nicht für den dritten Theil der entsetzlichen Dinge 
ein Kcho finden, die er vorbringt, können wir doch nicht von ihm lassen.” 


Inskription on the Monument of aDog. 

When some proud son of man retums to eartli, 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth, 

The sculptor's art exbausts the pomp of woe, 
And storied ums record who rests below; 

When all is done, upon the tomb is aecn, 

Not what he was, but what he should have been : 
But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

The first to welcomo , foremost to defend, 

Whose honest heart is still his master*« own, 
Who labours, fights, live», breathes for him 
alone, 

Unhonour’d falls, unnoticed all his worth, 

Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth : 
While mau, vain insect! hopes to be forgiven, 
And Claims himself a sole exclusive heaven. 

Oh , man ! thou feeble tenant of an hour, 

Debas’d by slavcry, or corrupt by power, 

Who knows thee well must quit thee with disgust, 
Degraded muss of animated dust! 

Thy love is lust, thy friendslup all a cheat, 

Thy smiles hypocrisy, thy words deccit! 

By nature vite, ennobled but by name, 

Each kindred brüte might bid thee blush for 
shame. 

Ye! who perchance behold th is simple urn, 

Pass on, — it honours none you wish to moum: 
To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise; 

I never knew but one, — and here he lies. 


The Drcam. 

Our life is twofold : sleep hatli its own world, 

A boundary between the things misnamed 
Death and existence ; sleep hath its own world, 
And a wide realm of wild reality, 

And dreams in their developmebt have breath, 
And tears , and tortures , and the touch of joy : 
They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts, 
They take a weight irom off our waking toils, 
They do divide our being; they become 
A portion of ourselves as of our time, 

And look like heralds of eternity : 


They pass like spirits of the past, — they speak 
Like sybils of the future; they have power — 
The tyranny of pleasure and of pain ; 

They make us what we were not — what they 
will, 

And shakc us with the Vision that's gone by, — 
The dread of vanish’d sliadows. Are they bo? 

Is not the past all shadow? What are thev? 
Creations of the mind? The mind can make 
Substance, and people planets of its own 
With beings brighter than have been, — and 
give 

A breath to forms which can outlive all flesh. 

I would recal a vision which I dream’d 
Perchance in sleep , — for iu itself a thought, 

A slumbering thought, is capable of years, 

And curdles a long life into one hour. 

I saw two beings in the hues of youth 
Standing upon a hill, a gentle liil], 

Green and of mild declivity, — the last 
As ’t were the cnpe of a long ridge of such, 

Save that there was no sea to lave its base, 

But a most living landscape, and the wave 
Of woods and corn-lield , and the abodes of men 
Scatter'd at intervals, and wreathing smoke 
Arising from such rustic roofs; the hill 
Was crown’d with a peculiar diadem 
Of trees , in circular array , so fix'd, — 

Not by the Sport of nature, but of man: 

These two, a maiden and a youth, were there 
Gazing; the one, on all that was beneath — 
Fair as herseif — but the boy gazed on her: 
And both were young, and one was beautiful; 
And both were young, yet not alike in youth. 

As the sweet raoon on the horizon’s verge, 

The maid was on the eve of womanhood; — 

The boy had fewer suramers , but his heart 
Had far outgrown his years ; and , to his eye, 
There was but one beloved face on earth — 

And that was shining on him: ho had look’d 
Upon it tili it could not pass away; 

He had no breath, no being, but in hers: 

She was his voice; — he did not speak to her, 
But trembled on her words : she was his sight, 
For his eye follow'd hers, and saw with hers, 
Which colour’d all his objects; — he had ceased 
To live within himself; she was his life, — 

The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 

Which terminated all ! upon a tone, 
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A touch o f her« , his blood would ebb and flow, 
And bis cbeek change tempestuouäly ; — bis 
heart 

Unknowing of its cause of agony. 

But she in tbese foud feelings had no »liare: 

11er sighs were not for hira! to her he was 
Even as a brother, — but no more: ’twas much, 
For brotherless she was , »ave in the nanie 
Her infant friendship had bestow’d on bim ; 
Herseif the solitary scion left 
Of a time-lionour’d raceu It was a naiue 
Which pleased him, and yet pleased liim not, — 
and why? 

Time taught him a deep answer — wlien she 
loved 

Another! even now »he loved another; 

And on the summit of that hill she stood 
Looking afar , if yet her lover’s steed 
Kept pace with her cxpectancy, and flew. 

A change came o'er the spirit of ruy dream. 
There was an ancient mansion, and before 
Its walls there was a steed caparisou’d: 

Within an antique oratory stood 

The boy of whom I spake ; — he was alone, 

And pale, and pacing to and fro: anon 
He säte him down; and seized a pen, and traeed 
Words which I could not guess of; then he leun’d 
nis bow’d head on bis hands, and shook as’t were 
With a convulsion, — then arose again, 

And, with his teeth and quivering hands, did 
tear 

What he had written; but he shed no tears. 

And he did calm himself, and fix his brow 
Into a kind of quiet: as he paused 
The lady of his love re-entered there; 

She was serene and smiling then , — and yet 
She knew she was by him beloved! she knew, 
For quickly comes such knowledgc, that his 
heart 

Was darken’d with her shodow; and she saw 
That he was wretched , — but she saw uot all. 
He rose , and , with a cold and gentle grasp, 

He took her hand; a moment o’er his face 

A tablet of unutterable thoughts 

Was traeed, — and then it faded as it came: 

He dropp’d the hand he held, and with slow 
Step» 

Ketired, — but not as bidding her adieu; 

For they did i>art with mutual smiles: he pass’d 
From out the massy gate of that old hall, 

And mounting on his steed he went his way, 

And ne’cr repass’d that hoary threshold more! 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
The boy was sprung to manhood : in tiie wilds 
Of fiery climes he müde himself a bome, 

And his soul drank tlieir sunbeams; he was girt 
With stränge and dusky aspects; he was not 


Himself like what he had been: on the sea 
And on the shore he was a Wanderer! 

There was a mass of many images 
Crowded like waves upon me; but he was 
A part of all , — and in the last he lay 
Keposing from the noontide sultriness, 

Couch ’d among fallen columns, in the shade 
Of ruin’d walls that had survived the names 
Of those who rear’d them: by his sleeping gide 
Stood camels grazing, and some goodly steed» 
Were f&sten’d near a fountain; and a man, 

Clad in a flowmg garb, did watch the while, 
While many of his tribe slumber’d around, 

And they were canopied by the blue sky — 

So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful, 

That God alone was to be seen in heaven. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
The lady of his love was wed with one 
Who did not love her better: in her horae, 

A thousand leagues from his, — her native home, 
She dwelt, begirt with growing infancy, 
Daughters and sons of beauty, — but, behold! 
Upon her face there w as the tint of grief, 

The settled shadow of an inward strife, 

And an unquiet drooping of the eye, 

As if its lid were charged with unshed tears. 
What could her grief be? — she had all »he 
loved; 

And he wlio had so loved her was not there 
To trouble writli bad hopes, or evil wish, 

Or ill-repress’d affliction , her pure thoughts. 
What could her grief be? — she had loved 
him not, 

Nor given him cause to deem himself beloved; 
Nor could he be a part of that which prey’d 
Upon her mind, — a spectre of the past. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
The Wanderer was return’d. I saw him, stand 
Before au altar, with a gentle bride: 

Her face was fair, — but was not that which 
made 

The starlight of his boyhood ! as he stood 
Even at the altar, o’er his brow there came 
The selfsame aspect, and the quivering shock 
That in the antique oratory shook 
His bosom in its solitude; and then, 

As in that hour, a moment o’er his face 
The tablet of unutterable thoughts 
Was traeed, — and then it faded as it came; 
And he stood calm and quiet, and ke spoke 
The Atting vows , — but heard not his own 
w*ords ; 

And all things reel’d around him! he could see 
Not that which was , nur that which should have 
been ; 

But the old mansion, and the accustom’d hall, 
And the remember’d chambcrs , and the place, 
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The day , the hour, the sunshine, and the | 
shade, — 

All things pertaining to that place and hour, 

And her who was bis destiny came back, 

And thrust themselves between him and the light : 
What business had they there at such a time? 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
The lady of liis love, — oh ! she was changed | 
As by the sickness of the soul : her mind 
Had wandered frora its dwelling, and her eyes, — 1 
They had^not their own lustre, but the look 
Which is not of the earth : she was become 
The queen of a fantastic realm; her thoughta t 
Were combinations of disjointed things; 

And forms — impalpable and unperceived 
Of others’ sight — familiär were to her«. 

And this the world calls frenzy ! but the wise 
Have a far deeper maduess ; and the glance 
Of melancholy is a fearful gift: 

What is it but the telescope of trutli V 
Which strips the distauce of its phantasies, 

And brings life near in utter nakeduess, 

Making the cold reality too rcall 

A change came o’er the spirit of iny dream. 
The Wanderer was alone as heretoforej 
The beings which surrounded him were gone, 

Or were at war with him! he was a mark 
For blight and desolation, — compass’d round 
With hatred and contention: pain was mix’d 
In all which was served up to him, until, 

Like to the Pontic monarch of old days, 

He fed on poisons, and they had no power, — 
But were a kind of nutriment: he lived 
Through tUat which had been death to many men, 
And made him friends of monntains ! with the 
Stars 


And the quick spirit of the uni verse 
He held his dialogues; and they did teach 
To him the magic of their mysteries: 

To him the book of night was open’d wide, 

And voices from the deep abyss reveal'd 
A marvel and a secret, — Be it so. 

My dream was past: it had no further change. 
It was of a stränge nrder, that the doom 
Of these two creatures should be thus traced out 
Almost like a reality: tbe one 
To end in maduess , — both in misery ! 


Farewell. 

Farewell! if ever fondest prayer 
For others’ weal avail'd on high, 

Mine will not all be lost in air — 

But waft thy name beyond the sky. 
’Twere v&in to speak, to weep, to sigh: 
Oh! more than tears of blood can teil, 
When wrung from guilt's expiring eye, 

Are in that word — Farewell! Farewell! 

These lips are mute, these eyes are dry; 

But in my breast, and in my brain, 
Awake the pangs that pass not by, 

The thought that ne’er »hall sleep again. 
My soul nor deigns , nor dares complain, 
Though grief and passion there rebel; 

I only know we loved in vain, — 

I only feel — Farewell ! Farewell ! 


Southey. 

Robert Southey ward am 12. August 1774 in Bristol geboren, studirte zu Oxford Theologie 
und fasste darauf den Plan mit Coleridge und Lorell nach Amerika zu gehn und dort eine Pan- 
tisowacy zu gründen. Es wurde jedoch Nichts daraus und Southey machte nun eine Reise nach 
Lissabon , von der er nach sechs Monaten zurückkehrte , sich vermählte und fortan literarischen 
Beschäftigungen lebte. Während der Jahre 1800 und 1801 besuchte er nochmals Spanien und 
Portugal und wurde darauf bei seiner Zurückkunft Secret&ir des damaligen Kanzlers der Schatz- 
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kammer von Irland, Carry, legte aber 1803 dieses Amt nieder und zog sich nach Keswick in Cura- 
berland zurück. 1813 erhielt er die Bestallung eines Hofpoeten, ohne die Verpflichtung indessen 
den Geburtstag des Königs alljährlich mit einer Ode zu feiern und 1834 eine Pension von 300 
Pfund Sterling. Er starb 1843. t kf*. 

Southey hat sehr viele poetische wie prosaische Schriften hinterlassen. Seine dichterischen 
Leistungen umschliessen mehrere epische Poesieen von grösserem Umfange, wie z. B. Thalaba, \i.tt itm.t, 
Madae, the curse of Kehama, Roderick; ein Trauerspiel Wat Tyler, viele lyrische Gedichte u. s. w.^i M *rry, 
Eine treffliche Auswahl aus denselben für die Jugend erschien London 1831 in 12. — Gesammelt 
kamen seine poetischen Werke London 1820, 14 Bde in 8. heraus. — Die Eigenschaften, welche 
ihn als Dichter auszeichnen, sind Reichthum der Phantasie, Geist, Lebendigkeit, Witz und Gefühl, 
aber es fehlt ihm an Ruhe und Besonnenheit; er lässt sich zu sehr vom Augenblicke hinreissen 
und giebt zu viel auf den ersten Eindruck. Er glänzt zu oft auf Kosten der Wahrheit und bleibend 


ist daher selten eine seiner Gestalten. Zu häufig bringt er bloss rhetorische Schönheit statt poetischer 
und glaubt zu genügen , wenn er die nackten Seiten seiner Stoffe durch schimmernden Flitter ver- 
hüllt. — Uebrigens ist er vollkommener Herr der Sprache , aber mehr ihr launenhafter Tyrann als 
ihr wohlwollender Gebieter. Js 

t M Noch weit bedeutender als seine Dichtungen, sind seine Biographieen , namentlich seine Le- 

nsbeschreibung Nelson’s; hier ist er auch in den kleinsten Theilen ein bewährter Meister und 

• o ; I 'r*„ „..i i ii.. i!ui. 


Sunrise. 

I marvel not, o Sun! that unto tlice 

ln udoration man sliould bow the knee, 

And pour bis prayers of minglcd aweaud love; 

For like a God thou art, and on thy way 

Of glory sheddest with benignant rav, 

Beauty, and lifc, and joyance from above. 

No longer let these mists thy radiancc 
shroud, — 

These cold raw mists that cliill the cömfortless 
dny; 

But shed thy splendour tlirough the opening 
cloud 

And checr the earth once more. The Innguid 
flowers 

Lie odourlcss, bent down with heavy rain, 

Earth asks thy presence, saturate with 
showers ! 

O lord of light! put forth thy beams again, 
Fordamp and cheerless arc the gloomy hours. 


To scliool the little exile goes, 
Torn from his mothcr's arins, — 
What then »hall soothe his carliest woes, 
When novelty halb lost its charms? 
Condcmn’d to sufler tlirough the day 
Bestrahlt* which no rewards repay, 
And cares where love has no coneeru : 
Hope lengthens ns she counts the hours 
Before his wish’d returu. 
From hard controul and tyrant rules, 
The unfceling discipline of schools, 
ln thought he loves to roam, 
And tears will struggle in his eye 
While he remembers with a sigh 
The comforts of his home. 

Youtli com es ; the toils and cares of life 
Torment the restless mind; 
Whcrc shall the tired and harass’d heart 
Its consolation lind? 

Then is not Youth, as Fancy teils, 
Life’s summer prime of joy? 


Remembrance. 

Man hath a weary pilgrimage 
As through the world he wends, 
On every stage from youth to age 
Still discontent attends ; . 
With heaviness he casts his eye 
Upon the road before, 
And still remembers witb a sigh 
The days that are no more. 


Ah no! for hopes too long delay’d, 
And feelings blasted or betray’d, 
The fabled bliss destroy; 
And Youth remembers with a sigh 
The careless days of Infancy. 

Maturer Manhood now arrives, 

And other thoughts come on, 
But with the baseless hopes of Youth 
Its generous warmth is gone : 
Cold calculating cares succeed, 

The timid thought, the wary deed, 
The dull realities of truth; 
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Back on the past l»o turns bis eye; 
Itemembering with au euvious sigh 
The happy dreams «»f Youth. 

So reaches he the latter stage 
Of this our mortal pilgriinage, 
With feeble step and slow; 
New ills that latter stage await, 
And old Experience learns too late 
That all is vanity below. 
Life’s vain dclusious are gone by, 
Its idle hopes are o’er, 
Yet Age reraembers with a sigh 
The days that are no more. 


Hannah. 

Passing across a green and lonely lane 
A funeral met our view. It was not herc 
A sight of every day, as in the streets 
Of sorae great city, and we stopt and ask’d 
Whora thcy were bearing to the grave. A girl, 
They answer’d, of the village, who had pined 
Through the long course of eighteen painful 
months 

With such slow wasting, that the hour of death 
Carae welcome to her. We pursued our way 
To the housc of mirth , and with that idle talk 
Which passes o’er the mind and is forgot, 

We wore away the time. But it was eve 
When homewardly I went, and in the air 
Was that cool freshness, tliat discolouring shade 
Which makes the eye turn inward: hearing then 
Over the vale the heavy toll of death 
Sound slow , it made me think upon the dead; 

I question’d more , and learnt her mouruful tale. 
Shc bore unhusbanded a mother's pains ; 

And he who should have cherish’d her, far off 
Sail’d on the seas. Lcft thus a wretched one, 
Scorn made a mock of her, and evil tongues 
Were busy with her name. She had to bear 
The sharper sorrow of neglect from him 
Whom she had loved so dearly. Once he wrote, 
But only once that drop of comfort came 
To mingle with her cup of wretchedness ; 

And when his parents had some tidings from him, 
There was no mention of poor Hannah there, 

Or 'twas the cold inquiry, more unkind 
Than silence. So she pined and pined away, 

And for herseif and baby toil’d and toil’d ; 

Nor did she, even on her death-bed, rest 
From labour , knitting there with lifted arms, 


Till she sunk with very weakness. Iler old 
roother 

Omitted no kind ofiico , working for her, 

Albeit her hardest labour barely earn'd 
Enough to keep life struggling, and prolong 
The pains of grief and sickness. Thus she lay 
On the sick bed of poverty, worn out 
With her long sufferingand those painful thoughts 
Which at her heart were rankliug, and so weak, 
That she could make no efTort to express 
Affection for her infant; and the cliild, 

Whose lisping lovc perhaps had solnced her, 
Shunn’d her as one indifferent. But she too 
Had grown indifferent to all things of earth; 
Einding her only comfort in the thought 
Of that cold bcd wherein the wretched rest. 

There had she now , in that last home been laid, 
And all was over now, — sickness and grief, 

Iler shame, her suffering, and her penitence: 
Their work was done. The school-boys as they 
sport 

In the church-yard , for awhile might turn away 
From the fresh grave tili grass should cover it; 
Nature would do that oflice soon; and nono 
Who trod upon the senseless turf would thiuk 
Of what a world of woes lay buried there ! 


The Ebb tide. 

Slowly thy flowing tide 
Came in, old Avon! scarcely did minc eyes, 

|As watchfully I roam’d thy green-wood side, 
Behold the gentle rise. 

With many a stroke and strong 
The labouring boatmen upward plied their oars, 
And yet the eye belield them labouring long 
Between thy winding shores. 

Now down thine ebbing tide 
The unlabour’d boat falls rapidly along; 

I The solitary helmsman sits to guide, 

And sings an idle song. 

Now o’er the rocks that lay 
!So silent late the shallow current roars; 

Fast flow thy waters on their sea-ward way, 
Through wider- spreading shores. 

Avon! I gaze and know 
Tlie lesson emblem’d in thy varying way; 

It speaks of human joys that rise so slow, 

So rapidly decay. 

iö 
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Kingdoms which Iong have stood, ' What a cold sickness made her blood run back 

And »low to strength and power attain’d at last, When first she hoard the tidings of the light: 
Tlius from the summit of high fortune’s flood i Man does not know with what a dreadful liope 
Ebb to their ruin fast. She listened to the names of those who died: 

Man does not know , — or , knowing , will not 
Thus like thy flow appears | " heed, — 

Time’s tardy course to raanhood’s envied stage ; With what an agony of tenderness 
Alas! how hurryingly the ebbing years She gazed upon her cliildren, and beheld 

Then hasten to old age ! His image who was gone. O God I be Thon, 

Who art the widow’s friend, her comforter! 


The Victory. 

Hark, — how the church bells’ thundering har- 
mony 

Stuns the glad ear! tidings of joy have come, - — 
Good tidings of great joy! twogallant ships 
Met on the element; — they met, they fonglit 
A desperate fight! — good tidings of great joy! ! 
Uld England triuinph'd! — yet another day 
Of glory for the ruler of the waves! 

ForthoBe who feil, ’twas in their country ’s cause, 
They have their passing paragraphs of praise, 
And are forgotten! 

There was one who died 
In that day*s glory, whose obscurer name 
No proud historian’s page will chronicle. 

Peace to hi9 honest soul! I read his name, — 
’Twas in the list of slaughter, and blest God 
The sound was not familiär to mine ear. 

Bnt it was told me, after, that this man 
Was one whom lawful violence had forced 
From his own home, and wife, and little one», ! 
Who by his labour lived; that he was one 
Whose uncorrupted heart could keenly feel 
A husband’a Jove, — a father’s anxiousness; 
That, from the wages of his toil, he fed 
The dist&ut dear ones , and would talk of tbeni 
At midnight, when he trod the silent deck 
With him he valued; — talk of tlicin, of joys 
Which he had known, — oh God! and of the 
hour 

When they shonld meet again, tili his full heart, 
His manly heart, at last would overflow — 

Even like a child’s — with very tenderness. 
Peace to his honest Spirit! suddenly 
It came, and merciful the ball of death, — 

Kor it came suddenly aud shatter’d him, 

And left.no moment’s agonizing thought 
On those he loved so well. 

He , ocean deep, 

Now lies at rest. Be Thou her comforter 
Who art the widow’s friend ! Man does not inow 


The Battle of Bienheim. 

It was a summer evening, 

Old Kaspar's work was done, 

And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun, 

And by him sported on the greeu 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Holl something lurge and round, 

Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found; 

He came to ask what he had found, 

That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

Old Kaspar took it fVom the boy, 

Who stood expectant by ; 

And then the old man shook his head, 

And with a natural sigh, 

“’Tis some poor fellow’a scull,” said he, 
“Who feil in the great victory. 

“I find them in the garden, 

“For there’s many here about; 

“And often when I go to plough, 

“The ploughshare turns them out! 

“For many tliousand men ,” said he, 

“Were slain in that great victory.” 

“Now teil us what ’twas all about,” 

Young Peterkin he cries; 

While little Wilhelmine looks up, 

With wonder-waiting eyes; 

“Now teil us all about the war, 

“And what they kill’d each other for.” 

“It was the English,” Kaspar cried, 

“Who put the French to rout; 

“Bat what they kill’d each other for, 
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I lieard thee last, as I saw thee first; 

ln the silence of the evening hour, 
Heard 1 thee, thou busy, busy Bee. 


“My father lived at Bienheim then, 

“Von little stream hard by: 

4i They burnt his dwelling to the ground 
“And he was forced to fly; 

“So with his wife and child he fled, 

“Nor had he where to reat his head. 

“With fire and sword the country round 
“Was wasted far and wide; 

“And many a childing mother then, 

“And new-born baby died; 

“But things like that , you know, must be 
“At every famous victory. 

“They say it was a shocking sight 
“After the field was won; 

“For many thousand bodies here 
“Lay rotting in the sun; 

“But things like that, you know, must be 
“After a famous victory. 


Thou art a miser, thou busy, busy Bee 1 ! 

Late and early at employ; 

Still on thy golden Stores intent, 

Thy summer in heaping and hoarding is spent 
What thy winter will never enjoy; 

| Wise lesson this for me, thou busy, busy Bee! 

Little dost thou think, thou busy, busy Bee! 

What is the end of thy toll. 

When the latest flowers of the ivy are gone, 
And all thy work for the year is done, 
Thy master comes for the spoil : 

Woe then for thee , thou busy , busy Bee ! 


Sonnet. 


“Great praise the Duke of Marlbro’ won, 
“And our good prince Eugene.” 

“Why, ’twas a very wicked thing!” 

Said little Wilhelinine. 

“Nay — nay — my little girl,” quoth he, 
“It was a famous victory. 

“And every body prais’d the Duke 
“Who this great fight did win.” 

“But what good came of it at last?” 

Quoth little Peterkin. 

“Why, that I cannot teil,” said he, 

“But 'twas a famous victory.” 


O God ! have mercy in this dreadful hour 
On the poor mariner! in comfort here 
Safe shelter’d as I am , I almost fear 
The blast that rages with resistless power. 

What were it now to tos« upon the waves, 
The madden’d waves, and know no succournear; 
The howling of the storm alone to hear, 

And the wild sea that to the tempest rav es : 
To gaze amid the horrors of the night, 

And only see the billow’B gleaming light; 

And in the dread of death to think of her, 
Who, as ehe listens, sleepless, to the gale, 

Puts up a silent prayer and waxes pale? 

0 God! have mercy on the mariner! 




To a Bee. 

Thou wert out betimes, thou busy , busy Bee ! 
As abroad I took my early way, 

Before the cow from her resting-place 
Had risen up and left her trace 
On the meadow , with dew so grey, 

Saw I thee, thou busy, busy Bee. 


Mary, the Maid ofthe Inn. 

! Who is yonder poor Mnniac, whose wildlyfix’d 
eyes 

Seem a heart overcharged to express? 

She weeps not, yet ollen and decply she sighs: 
She never complains, but her silence implies 
The composure of settled distress. 


Thou wert working late, thou busy, busy Bee ! j 
After the fall of the Cistus flow er; 

When the Primrose of evening was ready to barst, { 


No pity she looks for, no alias does she seek; 
Nor for raiment nor food doth Bhe care : 


16 * 
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Through her rags (lo the winds of the winter 
blow bleak 

On that wither'd breast, and her weatherworn 
clieek 

Hath the hue of a mortui despuir. 


With fearless good-humour did Mary comply. 
And her way to the Abbey she bent ; 

The night it was dark, and the wind it was high, 
And as hollowly liowling it swept through the sky, 
She shiver'd with cold as she went. 


Yet cheerful and happy, nor distant the day, 
Poor Mary the Maniac hath beeil ; 

The Traveller remembers wlio joumey’d this way 
No damsel so lovely, no damsel so gay, 

As Mary, the Maid of the Inn. 

Her cheerful address M’d the guests with de- 
light 

As she weloomed them in with a sraile; 

Her heart was a strenger to childish affriglit, 
And Mary would walk by the Abbey at night 
When the wind whistled down the dark aisle. 

She loved, and young Richard had settled the day, 
And she hoped to be happy for life: 

But Richard was idle and w'orthless, and they 
Who knew him would pity poor Mary and say 
That she was too good for his wife. 

’Twas in autumn , and stormy and dark was the 
night, 

And fast were the Windows and door. 

Two gnests sat enjoying the firethatburntbright, 
And smoking in silence, with tranquil delight 
They listen’d to hear the wind roar. 

'Tis pleasant, cried one, seated by the tire>side 
To hear the wind whistle without. 

What a night for the Abbey! his comrade replied, 
Methinks a man’s courage would now be well tried 
Who sboald wander the ruins about 


t 

! 

I 


O’er the path so well known still proceeded the 
Maid 

Where the Abbey rose dim on the sight; 
Through the gate-way she enter’d, she feit not 
afroid, 

Yet the ruins wer« lonely and wild, and their 
shade 

Seem’d to decpen the gloom of the night 


j All around her was silent, save when the rüde 
blast 

Howl’d dismally round the old pile; 

Over weed-cover’d fragments she fearlessly past, 
And arrivcd at the innermost roin at last, 

Where the elder-tree grew in the aisle. 


; Well-pleased did she reacli it, and quickly drew 
near, 

! And liastil}* gather’d the bough; 

When the sound of a voice seem’d to rise on 
her ear, 

She paused , and she listen’d all eager to hear, 

j And her heart panted fcarfully now. 

The wind blew, the hoarse ivy shook over her 
head, 

She listen’d — nought eise could she hear; 

The wind feil , her heart sunk in»hcr bosom with 
dread, 

For she heord in the ruins distinctly the tread 
Of footsteps approaching her near. 


I myself , like a school-boy , should tremble to 
hear 

The hoarse ivy shake over my head; 

And could fancy I saw , half pcrsuaded by fear, 
Sorae ugly old Abbot’s grira spirit nppear, 

For this wind might awaken the dead ! 


Behind a wide column, half breath leas with fear, 
She crept to conceal herseif there : 

That instant the moon o’er a dark cloud slione 
clear, 

And she saw in the moon-light two ruffians appear, 
And between them a corpse did they bear. 


Pli wager a dinner, the other one cried, 

That Mary would venture there now. 

Then >vager and lose! with a sneer he replied, 
I’ll warrant she’d fancy a ghost by her side, 
And faint if she saw a white cow, 


Then Mary could feel her heart-blood curdle cold ! 

Again the rough wind hurried by, — 

It blew off the hat of the one, and, behold! 

Even close to the feet of poor Mary it roll’d, — 
She feit, and expected to die. 


Will Mary this charge on her courage allow? 

His companion exclaim’d with a smile; 

I shall win, — for I know she will venture 
there now, 

And earn a new bonnet by bringing a bough 
From the elder that grows in the aisle. 


Curse the hat! he exclaims; naycomeon, tili 
we hide 

The dead body, his comrade replies. 

She beholds them in safety pass on by her side, 
She seizes the hat, fear her courage supplied, 
And fast through the Abbey ßhe flies. 
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She rau with wild speed , she rushd in at the 
door, 

Slie gazed horribly eager around, 

Then her lirabs conld support their faint burthen 
no more, 

And exhausted and breathless she sunk on the 
floor, 

Unable to utter a sound. 

£re yet her pale lips conld the Story impart, 

For a tnoment the hat met her view; — 


< Her eyea from that object convulsively Start, 

For — what a cold horror then [thriU’d through 
her heart 

When the name of her Richard she knew ! 

i Where the old Abbey Stands , on the common 
hurd by, 

His gibbet is now to be seen; 

Ilis irons yon still from the road may espy, 

The travoller beholds them and thinks withasigh 
Of poor Mary , the Maid of the Inn. 


Moore. 

Th omas Moore ward am 28. Mai 1780 in Dublin geboren, studirte daselbst und widmete sich 
dann der juristischen Praxis. 1803 erhielt er eine Anstellung in Bermuda, kehrte aber 1806 wie- 
der nach England zurück, vermählte sich und lebt seit dieser Zeit als Privatmann, meist bei Bow- 
wood in Wiltshire. + UM. lf n ►- ^ , A*. hf *** 

Abgesehen von seinen prosaischen Schriften hat sich Moore besonders einen bedeutenden 
Namen erworben durch seine epischen, lyrischen und satyrischen Poesieen. Eine vollständige Aus- 
gabe seiner Dichtungen mit Ausnahme der wenigen später geschriebenen, kam filr Deutschland, 

Leipzig 1826 in einem Bande in gross 8. heraus. Sie enthält sein grösseres aus vier erzählenden 
Gedichten bestehendes und durch einen prosaischen Rahmen verbundenes Werk, Lalla Rookh, ein 
anderes episches Poem, the Loves of the Angels, eine Reihe von Satyren, The Fudge Family, eine 
Sammlung Lieder, Irish Melodies, viele einzelne lyrische Poesieen, Satyren, Fabeln u. A. m. 

Die glänzendste Phantasie in ihrem üppigsten Reichthume, eine fast schneidende Schärfe des 
Verstandes und der Auffassungskraft und die dem innersten Herzen entsprungene Tiefe des Ge- 
fühls sind Eigenschaften, dm Moore nie verlassen, sondern beständig als die treuesten und bereit- 
willigsten Dienerinnen seiner Muse zur Seite wandeln. Ganz im Gegensatz zu Byron’s melan- 
cholischen Färbungen , weiss er Uber fast alle Gebilde seiner Schöpfung einen beinahe blendenden 
Schimmer freudigen, gewaltig strömenden Lebens auszugiessen und doch herrscht wieder eine 
Zartheit und Innigkeit überall vor, w ie man sie nur selten mit solcher Kraft vermählt findet Dabei 
beherrscht er einen Ungeheuern Schatz von Kenntnissen, der ihm aber nie zur Last wird; denn 
wie unter des Midas Berührung sich Alles vor diesem in Gold verwandelte, so wird ihm, dem ech- 
ten Dichter Alles zur Poesie und selbst dem sprödesten und widerstrebendsten Stoffe vermag er 
eine Seite abzugewinnen, die ihn gefällig darstellt Aus Allem aber bricht die Liebenswürdigkeit 
und Redlichkeit seiner Gesinnungen siegreich hervor und erhöht unendlich den Werth seiner Gaben. 

Als Dichter ist er ein Proteus, aber als Mensch immer echt und man muss ihn daher lieben, selbst 
dann, wenn es ihm gefüllt, frivol und leichtfertig oder sarkastisch und verletzend vor uns zu 
erscheinen , denn sein Genius verlässt ihn auch in solchen Augenblicken nicht und seine Grazie 
hindert uns, ihm ernstlich zu zürnen. 

JtX*\ < Tr IC (r », ■'bl, ij*. ’ ir^ . jf. Ä/m. 
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Written in an Album. 

They say that Love had once a book 
(Th« urchin likes to copy you), 

Where all who came the pencil took, 

And wrote, iike us, a line or two. 

’Twas Innocence, the maid divine, 

Who kept this volume bright and fair, 
And saw that no unh&Uow’d line, 

Or thought profane , should enter tliere. 

And sweetly did the pages fill 
With fond device and loving lore, 

And every leaf ehe turn’d was still 

More bright than that ehe turn'd before! 

Beneath the touch of Hope , how soft, 

How light the inagic pencil ran! 

Till Fear would come, alas! as oft, 

And trembüng close what Hope began. 

A tear or two had dropp’d from Gnef, 

And Jealou&y would, now and then, 
Huflle in haste some snowy leaf, 

Which Love had still to smooth again! 

But, oh, tliere was a blooming boy, 

Who often turn’d the pages o’er, 

And wrote therein such worda of joy, 

As all who read still sigh’d for rnore ! 

And Pleasure was this spirit’s name, 

And though so soft his voice and look, 
Tet Innocence, whene’er he came, 

Would tremble for her spotless book ! 

For still she saw his playful fingers 
Fill’d with sweets and wantou toys; 
And well she knew the stain that lingers 
After sweets from wanton boys ! 

And so it chanced , one luckless night 
He lat his honey goblet fall 
O’er the dear book so pure , so white, 

And sullied lines, and marge and all! 

In vain he sought, with eagcr lip, 

The honey from the leaf to drink, 

For still the more the boy would sip, 

The deeper still the blot would sink! 

Oh , it would make you wecp , to see 
The traces of this honey flood 
Steal o’er a pagc, where Modesty 
Had freshly drawn a rose’s bud! 


And Fancy ’s emblems lost their glow, 

| And Hope's sweet lines wcre all defaced, 

And Love himself could scarcely know 
What Love himself had lately traced ! 

At length the urchin Pleasure fled, 

(For how, alas! could Pleasure stay?) 

And Love , while many a tear he shed, 

In blushes flung the book away! 

The index now alone remains, 

Of all the pages spoil’d by Pleasure, 

i And though it bears some honey stains, 

Yet Memory counts the leaf a treasure! 

And oft, tbey say, she scans it o’er, 

And oft, by this raemorial aided, 

Brings back the pages , now no roore, 

And thinks of lines that long have faded! 

I 

I know not if this tale be true, 

But thus the simple facts are stated; 

' And I refer their truth to you, 

Since Love and you are near related ! 


I saw thy Form in youthful Prime. 

I saw thy form in youthful prime, 

Nor thought that pale decay 

Would steal before the steps of time, 

And waste its bloom away , Mary ! 

Yet still thy features wore that light 
Which fleets not with the breath; 

And life ne’er look'd more truly bright 
Than in thy smile of death , Mary ! 

I As streams that run o’er golden mines, 

Yet humbly, calmly glide, 

Nor seem to know the wealth that shines 
Within their gentle tide, Mary ! 

So, veil’d beneath the simplest guise, 

Thy radiant genius »hone, 

.And that which charm’d all other eyes, 
Seem'd worthless in thy own , Mary ! 

* 

If souls could always dwell above, 

Thou ne’er hadst left that sphere; 

Or, could we keep the souls we love, 

We ne’er had lost tliee hcre, Mary! 
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Though many a gifted mind we meet, 
Though fairest forme we see, 

To live with them is far lese sweet 
Th&n to remember tliee, Mary! 


I saw from the Beach. 

I saw from the beach, when the moruing was 
nhining, 

A bark o’er the waters moved gloriously on ; 

I came, when the sun o’er that beach was de- 
clining, — 

The bark was still there, but the waters were 
gone! 

Ah! such is the fate of our life’s early promise, 

So passing the spring- tide of joy wo hnve 
• kuown: 

Kach wave, that we danced on at morning, ebbs 
from us, 

And leaves ns , at eve , on the bleak shore 
alone ! 

Ne’er teil me of glories, serenely adoming 

The close of our day, the calm eve of our 
night; — . 

Giro me back , give me back the wild freshness 
of morning, 

Her clouds and her tears are worth evening’s 
best light 

Oh , who would not welcome that moment’s re- 
t urning, 

When passion first waked a new life through 
his frarae. 

And his soul — like the wood that grows precious 
in buming — 

Gave out all its sweets to Love's exquisite 
fiamel 


This Life is all cbequer'd with 
Pleasures and Woes. 

This life is all chequer'd with pleasures and 
woes, 

That chase one another, like waves of the 
deep, — 


lEach billow, as brightly or darkly it flows, 
Refiecting our eycs as they sparklo or wcep. 

, So closely our whims on our miseries tread, 

That the laugh is awakcd ere the tear can be 
dried; 

! And , as fast as the rain-drop of Pity is shed, 
The goose-feathers of Folly can turn it aside, 

But pledge me the cup — if existence would 
doy 

With hearta ever happy , and heads ever wiso, 
I Be ours the light grief that is sister to Joy, 

And the short brilliaut folly that fiashes and 
dies! 

When Hylas was sent with his urn to the fouut, 
Through fields full of sunshine. with heartfull 
of play, 

Light rambled the boy over meadow and mount, 
And neglected his task for the flowera on the 
way. 

Thus some who, like me, should have drawn 
and have tasted 

The fountain that runs by Philoaophy's shrine, 
i Their time with the flowers on the margin have 
wasted, 

And left their light ums all as empty asmine! 
| But pledge me the goblet — while Idleness 
weaves 

Her flowerets together, if Wisdom can see 

One bright drop or two, that has fall’n on the 
leaves 

From her fountain divine, ’tis suificient forme! 


St. Jerome's Love. 

Who is the maid my spirit seeks, 

Through cold reproof and slander's blight? 

Has s he Love’a roses on her cheeks? 

Is hers an eye of this world’s light? 

; No, — wan and sunk with midnight prayer 
Are the pale looks of her I love; 

I Or if, at times , a light be there, 

Its beam is kindled from above. 

I chose not her, my soul's elect, 

From those who seek their Maker* s shrine 

I In gems and garlands proudly deck’d, 

As if themselves were things divine! 

| No — lieavcn but faintly warms the breast 
That beats beneath a broider’d veil; 

I And slie who comes in glittering vest 
To raourn her frailty, still is frail. 
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Not so the faded form I prize 

And love, because its bloom is gone; 
The glory in those sainted eyes 
Is all the grace her brow puts on. 
And ne’er was beauty’s dawn so bright, 
So touching as tliat form*» decay, 
Which , like the altar's trembling light, 
In holy lustre wastes awiy l 


Oft, in the still y Night. 

Oft, in the stilly night, 

Kre Slnmber’s chain lias bound me, 
Fond Memory bring» the light 
Of other days around ine; 

The smiles, the tears, 

Of boyhood's years, 

The words of love then spuken; 
The eyos that shone, 

Now diimn’d and gone, 

The cheerful hearts now broken ! 
Thus, in the stilly night, 

Ere S1 umber' s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 

When I remember all 

The friends, so link’d together, 

I’ve seen around me fall, 

Like leaves in wintry weather; 

I fcel like one 
Who treads alone 
Seine bauquet-hall deserted, 


Whose lights are fled, 

Whose garland’s dead, 

And all but he departed ! 

Thus in the stilly night, 

Ere Sluinber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory bring» the light 
Of other days around me. 


When ’midst the Gay I meet. 

When ’midftt the gay I meet 
Thal blessed smile of thinc, 

Though still ou me it turns most sweet, 
I scarce can call it mine: 

But when to me alone 

Your secret tears you sliow, 

Oh! then I feel those tears my own, 
And clnim tlicm as they flow. 

Then still with bright looks blcss 
The gay, the cold, the free; 

Give smiles to those who love you less, 
But keep your tears for me. 

The snow on Jura’s atcep 

Can smile with many a beam, 

Yet still in chains of coldäess sleep, 
How bright soe’er it seem. 

But, when some deep-felt ray, 

Whose touch is fire, appears, 

Oh ! then the smile is warm’d away, 
And, melting, turns to tears. 

Then still with bright looks Mess 
The gay, the cold, the free; 

Give smiles to those who love you less, 
But keep your tears for me. 


Shelley, i 1 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, der älteste Sohn von Sir Thomas Shelley, Baronet von Castle- Garing, 
ward am 4. August 1792 zu Fieid-Place in Sussex geboren, studirte zu Eton und Oxford und ward 
von der Universität relcgirt, wegen einer Schrift Uber die Nothwendigkeit des Atheismus, in Folge 
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deren ihn auch sein Vater verstiess. Er lies» sich nun zu Marlow nieder und vermählte eich; der 
Kampf mit den Verhältnissen und eine unglückliche Ehe trieben ihn aber aus Englaud fort. Seine 
Gattin starb 1817 vor Gram. Shelley ging nach Italien, kehrte darauf ihn sein Vaterland zurück, 
ward aber von seinen Verwandten verfolgt. Er verheirathete sich nun zum zweiten Male , nahm 
seinen Aufenthalt von Neuem in Italien , nicht weit von Livorno , und lebte literarischen Beschäf- 
tigungen. Eine freundlichere Zukunft lächelte ihm , da ertrank er auf einer Fahrt im Golf von 
Spezzia, am 8. Juli 1822. Lord Byron liess seine aufgefischte Leiche am Meergestade verbrennen 
und die Asche in Rom neben der Pyramide des Cestius beisetzen. 

Shelley ’s erschienenen Werke — denn Vieles, das er liintertiess, ist nicht durch den Druck 
veröffentlicht worden — bestehen aus: The Revolt of Islam, ein episches Gedicht, the Cenci, eine 
Tragödie, Prometheus Unbouud, ein lyrisches Drama, Queen Mab, ein didactisches Gedicht (gegen 
dessen nochmalige Veröffentlichung er sich später erklärte), Alastor, ein didactisches Gedicht, 
Adonais , eine Elegie aufKeats, Hellas, ein lyrisches Drama und Poesieen gemischten Inhaltes. 
Ausführlicheres Über sein Leben findet sich in: The Shelley Papers etc. ByT. Mcdwin; London 1833. 

Shelley bcsass ungemeine Kenntnisse fast in allen Fächern des menschlichen Wissens, dabei 
tiefen Scharfsinn und grossen Geschmack ; aber das Schwanken seines Geistes und der Kampf seiner 
Philosophie mit der Poesie uin die Oberherrschaft in den Leistungen des Dichters gestattete nicht, 
seinen Gedichten durch innere Ruhe die Vollendung, deren sie bedurften, zu geben. Das glühendste 
Gefühl für alles Edle und Grosse waltete in ihm; sein A the ism us war eigentlich nur eine Art von 
Pantheismus und wurde von seinen Feinden falsch verstanden und mit Unrecht verschrieen; aber 
der Wunsch, seinen Ansichten Bahn zu brechen und ihnen den Vorrang zu verschaffen, liess ihn 
oft zu weit gehen und er musste der Menge unzugänglich und unverständlich werden , da er selber 
nicht ruhig und klar genug war. Seine Richtung ist mehr elegisch zu nennen; sein Bestreben trieb 
ihn aber nur zu oft speculativen Meditationen zu, in welchen er sieb zu sehr verwirrte. 


The Cloud. 

I bring fresh showers for tbirsting llowers 
From the seas and tho streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves wken laid 
In their noon-dav dreams. 

From my wings arc shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet birds every one, 

When rock’d to rest on their mother's breast, 

As she daoees about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lasbing hail. 

And whiten the green plains under; 

And then again I dissoh e it in raiu, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the anow on the roountains below, 

And their great pines groan agbast; 

And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 

While I sleep in the arms of the bläst. 

Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 
Lightning, my pilot, sits, 

In a cavern under is fetter’d the thunder, 

1t struggles and howls at fits ; 

Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 

This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the deptlis of the purple sea; 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 

Over the lakes and the plains, 


1 Wherever he dreani , under mountain or stream, 
The Spirit hc loves remains; 

And I all the while bask in heavcn's blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 

The sanguine sunri.se , with his meteor eyes, 

And his burning plumcs outspread, 

Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 

When the morning-star sliines dead 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 

Whicli an earthquake rocks and Swings, 

An eaglo alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 

And when sunset may breathe , from the lit sea 
beneath, 

Its ardours of rest and of love, 

And the crimson pall of ove may fall 
i From the depth of heaven above, 

With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 

As still as a brooding dove. 

That orbed maiden , with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glidcs glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes Btrewn; 

And wherever the bcat of her unseen fect, 

■ Which only the angels hear, 

! May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 

! The stars peep behind her and peer; 

| And I laugh to sec them whirl and flee, 
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Like a swarra of golden bees, 

When I widen tbe rent in my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen tkrough me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


Where light is, chameleons change; 
Where love is not, poets do: 
Farne is love disguised — if few 
Finj either, never think it stränge 
That poets ränge. 


1 bind the sun’s throne with a burning zone, 

And the moon’a with a girdle of pearl; 

The volcanoes are dim , and the stars rcel and 
swira, 

When the whirl winde my banner unfurl. 

From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 

Over a torrent sea, 

Sunbeam proof, I hang like a roof r 
The mountains its columns be. 

The triumphal arch through which I march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 

When the powers of the air are chain'd to my 
chair, 

Is the million-colour’d bow; 

The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 

Wbile the moist earth was laughing below. 

I am the daughter of earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky ; 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; I 
I change , but I cannot die. 

For after the rain, when with never a stain, 

The pavilion of heaven is bare, 

And the wind» and sunbeams with their convex 
gleams, 

Build up the blue dome of air, 

I silently l&ugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain, 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from 
the tomb, 

I arise and unbuild it agaiu. 


Yet darc not stain with wealth or power 
A poet’s free and heavenly mind: 

If bright chameleons sliould devour 
Any food but beams and wind, 

They would grow as earthly soon 
As their brother lizards are. 

Chiidren of a sunnier star, 

Spirits from beyond the moon, 

0, refuse the boon! 


Mutability. 

The flower that smiles to-day 
To-raorrow dies; 

AU that we wish to stay, 
Tempts and then flies: 

What is this world’s delight? 
Ligbtning that mocks the night, 
Brief even as bright 

Virtuc, how frail it is! 

Friendship too rare! 

Love, how it sells poor bliss 
For proud despair ! 

But we, though soon they fall, 
Survive their joy and all 
Which ours we call. 


| 

An Exhortation. 

Chameleons feed on light and air; 

Poets’ food is love and fame: 

If in this wide world of care 
Poets could but lind the same 
With as little toll as they, 

Would they ever change their hue 
As the light chameleons do, 

Suiting It to every ray 
Twenty times a-dayV 

Poets are on this cold earth, 

As chameleons might be, 

Ilidden froui their early birth 
In a cave beneath the sea, 


Wliilst skies are blue and bright, 
Whilst flowers are gay, 

Whilst eyes that change ere night 
Make glad the day : 

Whilst yet the calm hours creep, 
Dreain thou — and from thy sleep 
Then wake to weep. 


To Night. 

’ Swiftly walk over the Western wave, 
Spirit of Night ! 
i Out of the misty eastern cave, 

I Where, all the long and lone dayligbt, 

! Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 
Which raake tkee terrible and dear, — 
; Swift be thy flight ! 
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Wrap thy form in a mantle grey, 
Star-inwrought! 

Blind with thine hair the eyea of day, 

Kiss her until she bc wearied out, 

Thon wander o’er city, and sea, aud land, 
Touching all with thine opiate wand, — 

Come, long sought! 

When I arose and aaw tbe dawn. 

I sighed for thee; 

When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree. 

And the weary day turned to his rest, 

Lingering like an unloved guest, 

I sighed for thee ! 

Thy brother , Death , came , and cried, 

Wouldst thou me? 

Thy sweet child, Sleep, thy filmy-eyed, 
Murmured like a noon-tide bee, 

Shall I nestle near thy side? 

Wouldst thou me? — And I replied, 

No, not thee! 

Death will come when thou art dead, 

Soon, too soou! 

Sleep will come when thou art fled; 

Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, beloved Night; 

Swift be thine approaching ilight, 

Come soon, soon! 


To a Skylark. 

Hail to thee, blühe spirit! 

Bird thou never wert, 

That from heaven, or near it, 

Pourest thy full heart 
Iu profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Higher still and higher, 

From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and sooring ever 
singest. 

In the golden light ning 
Of tlie sunken sun, 

O’er which clouds are bright’niug, 

Thou dost float and run; 

Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy tlight; 

Like a star of heaven, 

In the broad day-light 

Thou art unseeu, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 

Keen as are the arrows 
Of tliat silver sphere, 

Whose intense lamp n arrows 
In the white dawn clear, 

Until we hardly see, we fecl that it is there. 

All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 

As, when night is bare, 

From oue lonely cloud 

The moon rains out her beams, and "heaven is 
overflowed. 

Wbat thou art we kuow not; 

What is most like thee? 

From rainbow clouds there fiow r not 
Drops so brigbt to see, 

As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 

Singing hymns unbidden, 

Till the world is wrought 

To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded 110t : 

Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 

Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 

With music sweet as love , which ovcrflowa her 
bower: 

£ike a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 

Scattering unbeholden 
Its acrial hue 

Among the flowers and grass, which screen it 
from the view; 

Like a rose embowered 
In its own green lcaves, 

By warm winds deflowered, 

Till the scent it gives 

Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy - 
winged thieves: 

Sound of veroal sliowers 
On the twinkling grass, 

Kain-awaken'd Howers, 

All tlint ever was 

Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy muBic doth sur- 
pass. 
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Teach us , sprite or bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine : 

I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 

That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

Chorus Hymeneal, 

Or triumphal chaunt, 

Match’d with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt — 

A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want 

What objccts are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 

What fields, or waves, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 

What love of thine own kind? what ignorance 
of pain? 

With thy dear keen joyance 
Languor canuot be : 

Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 

Thou lovest; but ne’er knew love's sad satiety. 

Waking or asleop, 

Thou of death must deem 

Things more true and deep 
Tban we mortals dream, 

Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal 
stream? 


We look before and after, 

And piue for what is not: 

Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught; 

Our sweetest songs are those that teil of saddest 
tho nght. 

Yet if wo could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fear; 

If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 

I know not how thy joy we ever should come 
near. 

Better than all measures 
Of dclightful sound, 

Better than all treasurcs, 

That in books are found, 

Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the 
groundl 

Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 

Such liarmonious madness, 

From my lips would flow, 

The world should listen then , as I am listening 
now. 


Coleridge. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge ward am 20. October 1772 zu Ottery St. Mary in Devonshire ge- 
boren, wo sein Vater als Geistlicher lebte. Er war das jüngste von eilf Kindern, erhielt seine Vor- 
bildung im Christ’s Hospital in London, wo er sich zum ersten Schüler aufschwang, dann studirte 
er zu Cambridge , verliess die Universität aber nach dreijährigem Aufenthalte und ging nach Lon- 
don, wo er als gemeiner Dragoner Dienste nahm. Seinen Freunden gelang es, ihm den Abschied 
auszuwirken; er lebte nun eine Zeit lang in Bristol und fasste hier den Entschluss, mit Lorell und 
Southey nach Amerika auszuwandern, Liebe machte aber diesen Plan scheitern; Coleridge ver- 
mählte sich und liess sich zu Nether-Stowey nieder, wo er sich seinen Unterhalt durch literarische 
Arbeiten erwarb. 1798 machte er eine Reise durch Deutschland, kehrte darauf im nächstfolgenden 
Jahr nach England zurück, lebte anfangs zu Kcswick, dann in London, wo er die Morning-Post 
redigirto, ging darauf 1804 nach Malta, wo er das Amt eines Rcgierimgssecretair verwaltete und 
liess sich dann von Neuem in seinem Vaterlande nieder, fortwährend literarisch und poetisch 
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beschäftigt. Die letzten neunzehn Jahre seines Lebens verbrachte er zu Highgate, wo er am 
25. Juli 1834 starb. 

Seine poetischen Werke enthalten: Juvenile Poems, Sibylline Le&ves, Ödes and Miscellaneous 
Poems, vermischte, meist lyrische Gedichte: The Rirae of the ancient Mariner, ein Balladencyclus : 
Christabel, ein episch-romantisches Gedicht: Kemorse, ein Trauerspiel: Zapolya, ein erzählendes 
Gedicht: The Fall of Robespierre, ein historisches Drama, eine Uebersetzung von Schillers Wallen- 
stein u. A. m. Kino sehr schöne Ausgabe derselben erschien 1834, in 8 Bänden, London, bei 
Pickering. Coleridgc hat sein Leben selbst geschildert in Biographical sketches of my literary life 
and opinions by S. T. C. London 1817. 2 Bde. — 

Die ausgezeichnetste Eigentümlichkeit dieses Dichters ist die Zartheit und Tiefe seiner 
Empfindungen. Keiner hat wie er die Falten des menschlichen Herzens durchspttht und die Stimme 
der Natur belauscht; er bezaubert daher durch die Wahrheit seiner Gefühle Überall da, wo er sich 
nicht seiner Phantasie überlässt. Selbst die Unregelmässigkeit und absichtliche Nachlässigkeit der 
Diction und des Rythmus geben seinen Poesieen einen zauberhaften Reiz, denn aller Orten blickt 
der echte Genius durch. Hat er sich aber einmal den wilden Träumen seiner Muse hingegeben, 
so ist kein Halt mehr, wie ein ungezügeltes Ross, das der Reiter nicht zu beherrschen vermag, 
reisst sie ihn mehr als dass sie ihn trägt durch die Reiche der Phantasie und was er sich auf sol- 
chem Zuge aneignet und uns darbringt, streift oft nahe an die Ausgeburten des Wahnsinns. Wenn 
man seine Gedichte liest, so sollte man glauben, sie rührten von zwei Verfassern her, welche Beide 
zwar gleich grosse Gaben besitzen , von denen der Eine aber im wildesten Rausche , der Andere 
dagegen nur in Momenten der tiefsten , ruhigsten Empfindung dichtet und die sich mitunter darin 
i gefallen, gemeinschaftlich an demselben Werke zu arbeiten. — Das hier zuerst mitgetheilte Gedicht 
Love ist nicht allein Ooleridge’s schönste Leistung, sondern überhaupt eine der schönsten und zar- 
testen Poesieen, welche die englische Literatur aufzuweisen hat 


L o v e. 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatevcr stirs this mortal frame, 

All ure but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred tlaine. 

Oft in my waking drearas do I 
Live o’er again that happy hour, 

Whea midway on the mount I lay 
Beside the ruined tower. 

The moonshine stealing o’er the scene 
Had blended with the lights of eve; 
And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve! 

She lean’d again st the armed man, 

The statue of the armed knight : 

She stood and listened to my harp 
Amid the ling’ring light. 

Few sorrows hath she of her own, 

My hope , my joy , my Genevieve ! 

She loves me best, whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 

I played a soft and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story — 

An old rüde song that fitted well 
The ruin wild and hoary. 


She listened with a flitting blusli, 

With downeast eyes and niodest grace; 
For well she knew, I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 

I told her of the Knight , that wore 
Upon his shield a buruing brand; 

And that for ten long years he wocel 
The Lady of the Land. 

I told her how he pined: and, ah! 

The low, the deep, the pleading tone, 
With which I sang another's love, 
Interpreted my own. 

She listened with a flitting blush, 

Witli downeast eyes and modest grace; 
And she forgave me that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face ! 

But when I told the cruel scom 
Which crazcd this bold and lovely Knight, 
And that he crossed the mountain woods, 
Nor rested day lior night ; 

That sometimes from the savage den, 

And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes starting np at once, 

In green and sunny glade, 
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There came, and lookod t him m the face, 
An angel beautiful and bright; 

And that he knew it was a fiend, 

This miserable Knight! 

And how , unknowing what he did, 

He leap’d amid a mnrd’rous band, 

And saved from outrage worse than death 
The Lady of the Land ; 

And how slie wept and clasped his knees, 
And how she tended him in Tain, 

And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn , that crazed his brain : 

And that Bhe nursed him in a cave ; 

And how bis madnesa went away 
When ou the yellow forest leaves 
A dying man he lay; 

His dying words — But when I reached 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 

My falt’ring voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her soul with pity! 

AU impulses of soul and sense 
Ilad thrilled my guileless Genevieve, 

The music, and the doleful tale, 

The rieh and balmy eve; 

And hopes , and fears tliat kindle hope, 

An undistinguishable throng! 

And gentle wishes long subdued, 

Subdued and cherished long! 

She wept with pity and dolight, 

She blUahed with love and maiden shame; 
And, like the murmur of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name. 

Her bosom heaved — she stepped aside; 
As conscious of my look , she stepped — 
Then suddenly with timorous eye 
She fled to me and wept. 

She half enclosed me with her arms, 

She pressed me with a meek embrace; 
And bending back her head, looked up, 
And gazed upon my face. 

’Twas partly love, and partly fear, 

And partly ’twas a bashful art, ) 

That I might rather feel than see 
The sweliing of her heart. 


I cnlmed her fears; and she was caltn, 
And told her love with virgin pride; 
And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous bride! 


The Xightingale. 

No cloud, no relique of the sunken dav 
Distinguishes the west, no long thin slip 
Of sullen light, no obscure trembling hues. 

Come , we will rest on this old mossy bridge 1 
You see the glimmer of the stream beneath, 

But hear no murmuring : it fiows silently 
O’er its soft bed of verdure. All is still, 

A balmy night! and though the stars be dim, 

Yet let us think upon the vernal showers 
That gladdeu the green earth, and we shall find 
A pleasure in the dimness of the stars. 

And hark! the nightingale begins its song, 
“Most musical, most melancholy” birdl 
A melancholy bird? O idle thought! 

In nature there is nothing melancholy. 

— But some night- wand'ring man, whose heart 
was pierced 

With the remembrance of a grievous wrong, 

Or slow distemper, or neglected love, 

(And so, poor wretch! filled all things with 
himself, 

And made all gentle sounds teil back the tale 
Of his own sorrows,) he and such as he 
First named these notes a melancholy strain: 

And many a poet echoes the conceit; 

Poet, who hath been building up the rhyme 
When he had better far have stretched his limbs 
Beside a brook in mossy forest-dell, 

By sun or moonlight, to the infiuxes 
Of shapes, and sounds, and shifting elements, 
Surrendering liis whole spirit , of his song 
And of his tarne forgetful ! so his fame 
Should share in nature's immortality, 

A venerable thing! and so his song 
Should make all nature lovelier, and itself 
Be loved, like nuture! — But ’twill not be so; 
And youths and maidens most poetical 
Who lose the deep’ning twilights of the spring 
In ball-rooms and hot theatres, they still 
FuU of meek sympathy must heave their sighs 
O’er Philomela’s pity-pleading strains. 

My firiend, and ray friend's sister! we have 
learnt 

A different lore: we may not thus profane 
Nature’s sweet voicea always fuU of love 
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And joyance! 'Tis the merry Nightingale 
That crowds, and kurriea, and precipitates, 

With fast thick warble, his delicious notes! 

As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for liira to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburthen his full soul 
Of all its music ! and I know a grove 
Of large extent, hard by a castle huge, 

Which the great lord inhabits not: and so 
Thi9 grove is wild with tangling underwood, 

And the trim walks are broken up, and grass, 
Thin grass and king-cups grow within the paths. 
But never elsewhere in one place I knew 
So many Nightingales: and far and uear 
In wood and thicket over the wide grove 
They answer and provoke each other's songs — 
With skirmish and capricious passaging9, 

And murmurs musical, swift jug-jug, 

And one low piping sound more sweet than 
all — 

Stirring the air with such an harmony, 

That, should you close youreyes, you mighti 
olmost 

Forget it was not day. 

A most gentle maid 
Who dwelleth in her hospitablc home 
Hard by the castle, and at latest evc 
(Even like a lady vowed and dedicate 
To something more than nature in the grove) 
Glides through the pathways; she knows all 
their notes, 

That gentle maid! and oft, a inonient’s space, 
What time the moon was lost behind a cloud, 
Hath heard a pause of silence: tili the moon 
Emerging, hath awakened earth and sky 
With one Sensation, and those wakeful birds j 
Have all hurst forth with choral minstrelsy, 

As if one quick and sudden gale had swept 
An hundred airy harps! And she hath watched 
Many a Nightingale perch giddily 
On bloss’my twig still swinging from the breeze, 
And to that motion tune his wanton song, 

Like ^ipsy joy that reels with tossing head. 

Farewell, O warbler! tili to-inorrow eve, 

And you, my friends! farewell, a short farewell! 
We have been loitering long and pleasantly. 

And now for our dear homes. — That atrain 
agaiti ! 

Full fain it would delay me ! My dear babe, 

Who, capable of no articulate sound, 

Mars all things with his imitative lisp, 

How he would place his hand beside his ear, 

His little hand , the small foreünger up, 

And bid us listen ! and I deem it wise 
To make him Nature's plavmate. Ile knows 
well 

The evening star : and once wken he awoke 


In most distressfal mood (some inward pain 
Had made up that stränge thing, an infant’s 
dream) 

I hurried with him to our orchard plot. 

And he beholds the moon, and hushed at once 
Suspends his sobs, and laughs most silently, 
While hi 9 fiiir eyes that swain with undropt 
tears 

Did glitter in the yellow moonbeam ! Well — 

It is a father's tale. Bat if that Heaven 
Should give me life, his childhood shall grow up 
Familiär with these songs, that with the night 
He may associate joy ! Once more farewell, 
Sweet Nightingale ! once more , my friends, fare- 
well ! 


Lines, 

written in the Album at Elbingerode, in 
the Hartz forest. 

I stood on Brocken's sovran height, and saw 
Woods crowding upon woods, Hills over liills, 

A surging scene, and only limited 
By the blue distance. Jleavily my way 
Down ward I dragg’d through fir-groves ever 
more, 

Where bright green moss heavea in sepulchral 
forms 

Speckled with sunshine; and, but seldom heard, 
The sweet bird’s song becamc a hollow sound; 
And the breeze, murmuring indivisibly, 
Preserved its solemn murraur most distinct 
From many a uote of many a waterfall, 

And the brook’s chatter; ’mid whose islet stoiies 
The dingy kidling with its tinkling bell 
Leap’d frolicsome , or old romantic goat 
Sat, his white beard slow waving. I moved on 
In low and languid mood: for I had found 
That outVrard forms , the loftiest , still receive 
Their filier influence from the life within : 

Fair ciphers eise: fair, but of import vague 
Or unconcerning , where the heart not finds 
History or prophecy of friend , or child, 

Or gentle maid, our first and early love, 

Or fiithcr , or the venerable name 
Of our adored country ! O thou Queen, 

Thou delegated Deity of Earth, 

0 dear, dear England! how my longing eye 
Turn’d westward, shaping in the steady douds 
Thy sands and high white clifls ! 

My native land! 

Fill’d with the thought of thee this heart was 
proud, 
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Yea, mine eye swam with teara: that all the 
view 

From sovran Brocken , woods and woody hills, 
Kloated away, like a departing dream, 

Feeble and dim! Stranger, the$} impulses 
Blame thou not lightly; nor will 1 profane, 

With hasty judgment or injurious doubt, 

That mon's sublimer spirit, who can feel 
That God is every where! the God who framed 
Mankind to be one mighty family, 

Himself our Father, and the world our home. 


Recollections of Love. 

How warm this woodland wild recess ! 
Love surely hath been breathing here. 
And this sweet bed of heath, my dear! 
Swells up, then sinks with fain caress, 

As if to have you yet more near. 

Fight springs have flown , since last I lay 
On sea-ward Quantock’s heathy hills, 
Where quiet sounds from hidden rills 


Float here and there, like things astrav, 

And high o’er head the sky-lark shrilis. 

No voice as yet had made the air 
Bo music with your name; yet why 
That asking look? that yearning sigh? 

That sense of promise every where? 

Beloved! flew your spirit by? 

As when a mothcr doth explore 

The rose-mark on her long-lost cbild, 

I met, I loved you, maideu mild! 

As whom 1 long had loved before — 

So deeply had I been beguiled. 

You stood before me like a thought, 

A dream remember’d in a dream. 

But when thosc meek eyes first did seem 

To teil me, Love within you wrought — 

0 Greta, dear domestic stream! 

Ilas not, since then, Love’s prompture deep, 
Has not Love’s whisper evermore 
Been ceaseless, as thy gentle roar? 

Sole voice, when other voices sleep, 

Dear nnder-song in Clamour’s hour. 


M i 1 m a n. 


Henry Hart Milman ward 1791 in London geboren, studirte in Eton und Oxford, ward 1817 
Prediger und 1821 Professor der Poesie an der eben genannten Universität, wobei er jedoch sein 
Pfarramt zu St. Mary in Reading beibehielt, das er gegenwärtig noch verwaltet. 

Ausser mehreren grösseren historischen Werken in Prosa schrieb er, einige kleinere lyrische 0 
Poesieen abgerechnet, fast nur dramatische Gedichte wie: Fazio; the Fall of Jerusalem; Belshaz* 
zar; the Martyr of Antioch, Anna Boleyn u. A. m. 

Milman’s Dramen sind mit Ausnahme des Fazio fllr die Aufführung bestimmt, auch herrscht 
das lyrische'Element zu sehr in ihnen vor. Er ist ein Dichter von edler Gesinnung, liefern Gefühl 
und hohem Streben, aber zu kalt und besonnen ; er sieht sich , wie Lessing von sich sagte , zu sehr 
bei dem Schaffen zu und gefällt daher durch seine edle , würdige Sprache und seine Besonnenheit, 
ohne indessen je den Leser mit sich fortzureissen und zu begeistern. 
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Hy mn. 

When God camo down from Heaveu — the living 
God — 

What sigus and wonders mark’d His stately 
way ! 

Brake out the winde in music where He trod? 

Shone o’er the heavens a brighter, softer day ? 

The dumb began to speak, the blind to see,' 

And the lame leap’d , and pain and paleness 
fled; 

The mourner’s sunken eye grew bright with 
glee, 

And from the tomb awoke the wondering dead ! 

When God went back to Ileaven — the living 
God — 

Rode He the Heavens upon a tiery car? 

Waved seraph- wings along His glorious road? 

Stood still to wonder euch bright wandering 
star? 

Upon the cross He hung, and bowed the liead, 

And pray’d for them that sniote, and them 
that curst; 

And , drop by drop, His slow life blood was shed, 

And His last hour of suffering was His worst. 


The merry Ileart. 

I would hot from the wise require 
The lumber of their learned lore; 

Nor would I from the rieh desire 
A single counter of their störe. 

For 1 have ease, and 1 have health, 

And I have spirits — light as air; 

And more than wisdom, more than wealth, — 
A merry heart, that laughs at care. 

Like other mortals of my kind, 

* I’ve struggled for damc Fortune’s favour; 

And sometimes have beeil half inclined 
To rate her for her ill behaviour. 

But life was short, — I thought it folly 
To lose its moments in despair; 

So slipp’d aside from melancholy, 

With merry heart, that laugh'd at care. 

And once, ’tis true, two ’witching eyes 
Surprised me in a luckless season; 

Turn'd all my mirth to lonely sighs, 

And quite subdued my better reason. 


Yet ’twas but love could make me grieve, 
And love, you know, ’s a reason fair; 

And much improved, as 1 believe, 

The merry heart, that laugh’d at care. 

So now from idle wishes clear, 

I make the good I may not find: 

Adown the stream I gently steer, 

And shift my sail with every wind. 

And half by nature , half by reason, 

Can still with pliant heart prepare, 

The mind, attuned to every season, 

The merry heart, that laughs at care. 

Yet, wrap me in your sweetest dreara, 

Ye social feelings of the mind; 

Give, sometimes give, your sunny gleam, 
And let the rest good-humour find. 

Yes, — let me hail and welcome give 
To every joy my lot may share; 

And pleased and pleasing let me live 
With merry heart, that laughs at care. 


The Love of God. 

i. 

Love Thee! — oh, Thou, the world’a eternal 
Sire ! 

Whose palace is the vast infinity; 

Time, space, height, depth, oh, God! are full of 
Thee, 

And sun-eyed seraphs tremble and admire. 

Love Thee ! — but Thou art girt with vengeful 
fire, 

And mountains quake, and banded nations fleej 

And terror shakes the wide unfathom’d sea, 

When the heavens rock with Thy tempestuous ire. 

Oh, Thou! — too vast for thought to compre- 
hend, 

That wast ere time, — Bhalt be when time is 
o’er; 

Ages and worlds begin — grow old — and 
end, — 

Systems and suns Thy changeless throne befoie, 

Commence and close their cycles: — lost, I 
bend 

To earth my prostrate soul, and shudder and 
adore ! 


17 
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II. 

Lovc Theo ! — oh , clad in human lowliness, — 
In whom euch lieart its mortal kindred knows, — 
Ourflesh, ourform, our tears, our pains, our 
woes; 

A fellow-wanderer o’er earth’s wilderness! 

Love Thee ! — whose every word but breathes 
to ble.*s! 

Through Thee, flrom long-seal’d lips, glad lan- 


The blind their eyes , that laugli with light , un- 
close; 

And babes , unchid , Thy garmcnt’s hem ca- 
ress. 

I see Thee — doora’d by bitterest pangs to 
die, 

Up the sad hilf , with willing footsteps move, 

With scourge, and tauut, and wanton agony; 

Wbile the cross nods, in hideous gloom, above, 

Though all — cven there — be radiant Dcity! 


guage llows; jSpeechless I gaze, and my whole soul is love! 


Elliott. 

Ebenerer Elliott ward am 17. Mürz 1781 zu Masbro, einem Dorfe in der Nähe von Sheffield 
geboren. Er hat dasselbe nie verlassen und lebt daselbst als Schmied, nebenbei einen Eiseuhandel 
treibend. Seine Bildung verdankt er sich selbst durch anhaltende LectUre. Seine Gedichte 
erschienen gesammelt in drei Bänden, London 1835. 

Elliott wird gewöhnlich the Com-Law Rhymer genannt, weil er in einer Sammlung Poesiecn, 
welche unter dem Titel Corn-Law-Rhymes im Jahre 1832 an das Licht trat, heftig und mit grosser 
Kraft die Sache des durch die englischen zum Vortheil der Landbesitzer bestehenden Korngesetze 
unterdrückten Volkes führte. Hier wie in allen seinen politischen Gedichten ist er schroff, hart 
und unversöhnlich voll Hass gegen die Bevorzugten und Alles von der schwärzesten Seite auf- 
fasseud. Im Allgemeinen aber besitzt er tiefes Gefühl, reiche Naturanschauung, Phantasie und sel- 
tene Herrschaft über die Spruche und schliesst, obwohl nur eiu Naturdichter, sich Männern wie 
Crabbe, Wordsworth, Cowper und Bums als ein würdiger und reichbegabter Genosse an. 


The Wonders of the Lane. 

Strong elimber of the mountain’s sidc, 
Though thou the vale disdain, 

Yet walk with rne whc?re haw'thurns liide 
The w'onders of the laue, 
nigh o’er the rushy springs of Don 
The stormy gloom is roll’d; 

The moorland hath not yet put on 
His purple, greeu, and gold. 

But here the titling spreads his wing, 
Where dewry daisies gleam; 

And here the sun-flower of the spring 
Bums bright in morning’s bcam. 

To mountain winds the famish’d fox 
Complains that Sol is slow, 

O’er headlong steeps and gushing rocks 
His royal robe to throw. 

But here the lizard seeks the sun, 

Here coils in light the snake ; 


And here the fire-tuft hath begun 
Its beauteous nest to make. 

Oh , tben , wliile liums the earliest bee 
Where verdure tires the plain, 

Walk thou with me, and stoop to see 
The glories of the lane! 

For, oh, I love these bauks of rock, 

This roof of sky and tree, 

These tufts, where sleeps the gloaming clock, 
And wakes the earliest bee ! 

As spirits from etcmal day 
Look down on earth securc; 

Gaze thou, and wönder, and survey 
A world in miniature; 

A world not scorn’d by Him who made 
Even w'eakncss by bis might; 

But solemn in his depth of shade, 

| And splendid in his light. 

I Light! not alone on clouds afar 
| O’er storm-lov’d mountain» spread, 
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Or widely teaching sun und star 
Thy glorious thouglits are read; 

Oh , no ! thou art a woudrous book, 

To aky, and sea, and land — 

A page on which the angels look, 

Which insects understand! 

And höre, oh, Light! minutely fair, 
Divinely plain and clear, 

Like Splinters of a crystal hair, 

Thy bright small hand is here. 

Ton drop-fed lake, six inches wide, 

Is Huron, girt with wood; 

Tltis driplet feeds Missouri’* tide — 

And that, Niagara'» flood. 

What tidings from the Andes b rings 
Yon line of liquid light, 

That down from heav’n in madness flings 
The blind form of its might? 

I>o I not hear hia thunder roll — 

The roar that ue’er is still? 

’Tis mute as death! — but in my soul 
It roars, and ever will. 

What forest» tall of tiuiest moss 
Clothe every little stone! 

What pigmy oaks their foliage toss 
O’er pigmy valleys lone ! 

With shade o’er shade, from ledge to ledge, 
Ambitious of the sky, 

They feather o’er the stcepest edgo 
Of mountains raushroom high. 

Oh , God of marvels ! who can teil 
What myriad living tliings 
On these grey stones unseen may dwell ! 

What nations, with their kings! 

I fecl no shock, I hear no groan 
While fate perchance o’erwhelms 
Empires on this subverted stone — 

A hundred ruin’d realms! 

Lo ! in that dot, some mite, like me, 
ImpeU’d by woe or whitn, 

May crawl, some atoms’ clitfs to see — 

A tiny World to him ! 

Lo! while he pause», and admires 
The works of nature’s might, 

Spurn’d by my foot, his world expires, 

And all to him is night! 

Oh, God of terrors! what arc we? — 

Poor insects, spnrk’d with thought! 

Thy whisper, Lord, a word from theo, 

Could smite us into nought! 

But shouldst thou wrock our futher-land, 
And mix it with tho deep, 

Safe in the hollow of tliine hand 
Thy little ones would sleep. 


Tho dying Boy to the Sloe-blossom. 

Beforc thy lcaves thou com’st once more, 

White blossom of the sloe! 

Thy leaves will come as heretofore; 

But this poor heart, its troubles o’er. 

Will then lie low. 

A month at least beforc thy timo 
Thou com’st, pale flower, to me; 

For well thou know’st the frosty rimo 
Will blast me ere my vcrnal prime, 

No more to be. 

Why here in winter? No storm lours 
O’er uature’s silent shroud! 

But blithe larks meet the sunny showers, 

High o’er the dooined untiniely flowers 
In beauty bowed. 

Sweet violets in the budding grovo 
Peep where the glad waves run ; 

The wren below, the thrush above, 

Of bright to-morrow’s joy and love 
Sing to the sun. 

And where the rose-leaf, ever bold, 

Hears bees chaunt hymns to God, 

The breeze-bowed palm , mossed o’er with gold, 
Smiles o’er the well in suminer cold, 

And daisied sod. 

But thou , pale blossom , thou art come, 

And flowers in winter blow, 
j To teil me that the worm makes room 

I I For me, her brother, in the tomb, 

And thinks me slow. 

For as the rainbow of the dawn 
Foretels an eve of tears, 

A sunbeam on the saddened lawn 
I sinile, and weep to be withdrawn 
In early years. 

Thy leaves will come! but songful spring 
Will see no leaf of raine; 

Iler bells will ring, her bride’s-maids sing, 

| When my young leaves are withering 
Where no suns shine. 

| Oh , might I breathe morn ’s dewy breath, 

When June’s sweet Sabbaths chime! 

But, thine before my time, oh, death! 

1 go where no flow’r blossometh, 

Before my time. 

17 * 
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Even as the blushes of the morn 
Vanish, and long ere noon 
The dew-drop dieth on the thorn, 

So fair I bloomed; and was I born 
To die as soon? 

To love my mother, and to die — • 

To perish in my bloom ! 

Is this my sad , brief history ! — 

A tear dropped from a mother’s eye 
Into the tomb. 

He lived and loved — will sorrow say — 
By early sorrow tried; 

He smiled , he sighed , he past a way : 

His life was but an April day, — 

He loved, and diedl 

My mother smiles, then turns away, 

But turns away to weep: 

They whisper round me — what they say 
I need not hear, for in the clay 
I soon must sleep. 

O, love is sorrow! sad it is 
To be both tried and true; 

I ever tremblcd in my bliss : 

Now there are farewells in a kiss, — 

They sigh adieu. 

But woodbines flaunt when blue bells fade, 
Where Don reflects the ekies; 

And many a youth in Shire-cliffs’ shade 
Will rainble where my boyhood played, 
Though Alfred dies. 

Then panting woods the breeze will feel, 
And bowers, as heretofore, 

Beneath their load of roses reel: 

But I through woodbincd lanes shall steal 
Ko xuore, no more. 

Well , lay me by my brother’ s sidc, 

Where late we stood and wept; 

For I was stricken when he died, — 

I feit the arrow as he sighed 
His last, and slept. 


A Poet's Epitaph. 

Stop, mortal! Here thy brother lies, 

The Poet of the poor, 

His books were rivers, woods, and skies, 

The meadow, and the moor; 

His teächers were the torn heart’ s wail, 

The tyrant, and the slave, 

The Street , the factory , the jail, 

The palace — and the grave! 

Sin met thy brother every where! 

And is thy brother blamed? 

From passion , danger , doubt , and care, 

He no exemption claim’d. 

The meanest thing, earth’a feeblest worm, 

He fear’d to scorn or hate; 

But, honouring in a peasant’s form 
The equal of the great. 

He blesa’d the Steward, whose wealth makes 
The poor man’s little more; 

Yet loath’d the haughty wretch that takes 
From plunder’d labour’s störe. 

A hand to do, a head to plan, 

A heart to feel and dare — 

Teil man’s worst foes, here lies the man 
Who drew them as they are. 


To the Bramble-flower. 

Thy fruit full well the school-boy knows, 
Wild bramble of the brake ! 

So, put thou forth thy small white rose; 

I love it for his sake. 

Though woodbines flaunt, and roses glow 
O’er all the fragrant bowers, 

Thou need'st not be ashamed to show 
Thy satin-threaded flowersj 
For dull the eye, the heart is dull 
That cannot feel how fair, 

Amid all beauty beautiful, 

Thy tender blossoms are ! 

How delicate thy gauzy frill! 

IIow rieh thy branchy stein! 

How soft thy voice, when woods are still, 
And thou sing’st hymns to them ; 
While silent showers are falling slow, 
And ’mid the general hush, 

A sweet air lifts the little bough, 

Lone whispering through the bush! 

The primrose to the grave is gone; 

I The hawthorn flower is dead; 
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The violet by the raoss’d grey stone 
Ilath laid her wearv head; 

But thou wild bramblc ! back dost bring, 
In all their beauteous power, 

The fresh green days of üfe’s fair spring, 


And boyhood’s bloseomy hour. 

Scom’d bramble of the brako! once raore 
Thou bid’st me be a boy, 

To gad with thee the woodlands o’er, 

In freedom and in joy. 


Lamb. 

Charles Lamb ward am 11. Februar 1775 in London geboren, erhielt seino wissenschaftliche 
Bildung im Christ’s Hospital, bekleidete darauf ein Amt bei dem South-Sea-FIouse und später bei 
der ostindischen Compagnie. Im Jahre 1825 wurde er mit einer ansehnlichen Pension in den 
Ruhestand verseht. Er starb am 27. December 1831. 

Lamb’s Schriften kamen zuerst gesammelt heraus London 1818, 2 Bde in 8. Dann nach 
seinem Tode Prose-Works, London 1836, 3 Bde in 8.; Poetical Works, London 1836, 1 Bd in 8. 
So vorzüglich Lamb auch als Prosaist sich zeigte, so haben wir hier uns doch nur mit der letzteren 
Sammlung zu beschäftigen. Sie sind meist lyrischen Inhaltes, mehr tändelnd als begeistert, aber 
voll inniger Zartheit und Anmuth, Beweise jener hohen eigenthUmlichen Liebenswürdigkeit, welche 
von Allen, die je mit ihm in Berührung standen, auf das Lebhafteste gerühmt wird. Sprache 
und Weise derselben nähern sich mehr den Dichtern aus der Periode der Elisabeth als denen der 
Gegenwart, aber gerade das verleiht den Poesieen Lamb’s einen ganz besonderen Reiz. 


The Gipsy’a Malison. 

“Suck , babv , suck , mother’s love grows by gi- 
ving, 

Drain the sweet founts that only thrive by 
wasting; 

Black manliood comes, when riotous guilty living 
Ilands thee the cup that shall be deatli in 
tasting. 

Kiss, baby, kiss, mother’s lips shine by kisscs, 
Choke the warm breath that eise would fall 
in blessings; 

Black manhood comes, when turbulent guilty 
blisaes 

Tend thee the kiss that poisons ’mid careasings.” 


H e s t e r. 

When maidens such as Hester die, 
Their place ye may not well supply, 
Though ye among a thousand tiy, 
With vain endeavour. 


A month or more hath she been dead, 
Yet cannot I by force be led 
To think upon the wormy bed, 

And her together. 

A springj r motion in her gait, 

A rising step, did indicate 
Of pride and joy no common rate, 

That tlush’d her spirit. 

I know not by what name besido 
I shall it call : — if ’twas not prido, 

It was a joy to that allied, 

She did inherit. 

Her p&rents held the Quaker rule, 
Which doth the human feeling cool, 
But she was train’d in Naturo’s school, 
Nature had blest her. 

A waking eye , a prying mind, 

A heart that stirs, is hard to bind, 

A hawk’s keen sight ye cannot blind, 
Ye conld not Hester. 
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My sprigktly neighbour, gone betöre 
To tliat unknowu and silent shore, 
Shall wc not mcet , as keretofore 
Some summer morning, 

When from thy cheerful cyes a ray 
Ilath struck a bliss upon the day, 

A bliss that would not go awav, 

A sweet fore-warning? 


Sonne ts. 

Was it some sweet device of faöry 
That mocked my Steps with many a lonely glade, 
And fancied wandorings with a fair hair'd maid? 
Have thesc tbings been? or what rare witcliery, 
Impregn ing with delights the charmed air, 
Enlighted up the semblance of a smile 
ln those fine eyes? methought they spake the 
white 

Soft sootking tkings, which might cnforce despair 
To drop the murdering knife, and let go by 
Ilis foul resolve. And does the lonely glade 
Still court the footsteps of the fair hair'd maid? 
Still in her locks the gales of summer sigh? 
Wkile I forlorn do wander reckless where, 

And ’mid my wanderings meet no Anna there. 


Methinks how dainty sweet it were, reclin'd 
Beneath the vast out-stretching branches bigh 
Of some old wood , in careless sort to lie, 

Nor of the busier scencs we left behind 
Aught envying. And. O Anna! mild eyed maid! 
Beloved! I were well content to play 
With thy free tresses all summer’» day, 

Losing the time beneath the grecnwood shade. 

Or we might sit and teil some tender tale 
Of faithful vows repaid by cruel scoru, 

A tale of truo love , or of friend forgot ; 

And I would teack thce, lady, how to rail 
In gentle sort, on those who practise not 
Or love or pity , though of woman born. 


When last I roved these winding wood walks 
grcen 

Green winding walks, and shady pathways sweet, 
Oft times would Anna seek the silent scene, 


Shrouding her bcauties in the lo.ne retreat. 

No more I hear her footsteps in the shade: 

Iler image ouly in these pleasunt ways 
Meets me self-wanderiug, where, in happier 
days, 

! I held free converse with the fair-hair’d maid. 

I passed the little cottage which she lov’d, 

The cottage which did once my all cont&in; 

: It spake of days which ne’er must come agoin, 
Spake to my heart , and much my heart was 
moved. 

*‘Now fair bcfal thee, gentle maid!” said I, 

And from the cottage turned me with a sigh. 


i 

On an Infant dying as soon as born. 

I saw where in the shroud did lurk 
A curious frame of Nature’s work. 

A flow’ret crushed in the bud, 

A nameless piece of babvhood, 

Was in her cradle-coffin lying : 

Ext inet, with scarce the sense of dying: 

So soon to exchange the imprisoning womb 
For dark er closets of the tomb! 

She did but ope an eye , and put 
[ A clear beam forth , thon straiglit up sbut 
For the long dark : ne’er more to see 
! Through glasses of mortality. 

I Hiddle of destiny, who can show 
; What thy short visit meant, or know 
What thy errand here below? 

Shall we say, that Nature blind 
Check’d her band, and changed her mind, 

Just when she had exactly wrought 
A finish’d pattem wlthout fault? 

Could she flag , or could she tire, 

Or lack’d she the Fromethean lire 
: (With her nine inoons' long workings sicken’d) 
That should thy little limbs have quicken'd? 

; Limbs so firm , they seein’d to assure 
Life of health, and days mature: 

Woman’s seif in miniature! 

Limbs so fair, tlicy might supply 
(Themselves now but cold iraagery) 

The sculptor to make beauty by. 

Or did the stern-eyed Fate descry, 

That babe, or mother, one must die; 

So in mercy left tbe stock, 

And cut the branch ; to save the shock 
Of young vcars widow’d ; and the pain, 

When single state comes back again 
To the lone man, who, ’reft of wife, 

| Thenceforward drags a mairned life? 
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The cconomy of Ileaven is dark ; 

And wisest clerks have miss’d the mark, 
Why human buds, like this, should fall, 
More brief than lly ephemeral, 

That has bis day; while shrivel’d croncs 
Stiften with age to Stocks and stones; 
And crabbed use the conscience sears 
In sinners of an hundred years. 

Mother's prattle, mother’s kiss, 

Baby fond , thou ne’er wilt miss. 

Kites, which custom does impose, 

Silver bells and baby clothes; 

Coral redder than those lips, 


Which pale dcatli did late eclipse; 

Music framed for infants’ glee, 

Whistle never tuned for thee; 

Though thou want'st not, thou shalt have thern 
Loving hearts were they which gave thew. 

Let not one bc niisxing; nürse, 

See thera laid upon the hearse 
Of infaut slaiu by doom perverse. 

Why should kings and nobles have 
Pictured trophies to their grave , 

And we, churls, to thee deuy 
Thy pretty toys with thee to lie, 

IA uiore harmless vanity? 


3H o ii t g o in e r y. 

James Montgomery ward am 4. November 1771 zu Irvine in Ayrshire geboren. Sein Vater, 
Prediger der Brüdergemeine, ging als Missionair mit seiner Gattin nach Westindien und Hess den 
Knaben iin Vaterlande zurück. Beide Eltern starben dort und ihr verwaister Sohn ward nun in 
der Herrnhutischen Anstalt zu Fulneck in Yorkshire erzogen und sollte ebenfalls Geistlicher 
werden. Er weigerte sich jedoch entschieden und ward darauf zu einem Kramer in die Lehre 
geth&n. Hier eutwich er , diente eine Zeit lang als Ladengehülfe in Kotherham und kam dann in 
ähnlicher Eigenschaft zu dem Buchhändler llarrison in London. Später redigirte er ein demo- 
kratisches Journal in Sheffield, das er bis 1825 fortführte, wo er davon zurücktrat. In neuester 
Zeit ist ihm durch das Ministerium Peel eine Pension zugetheilt worden, von der er noch in 
Sheffield lebt. 

Ausser lyrischen Poesieen hat Montgomery eine Reihe grosserer, meist erzählender Dich- 
tungen veröffentlicht, wie z. B. 1805 the Oceac; 1806 the Wanderer of Switzerlaud; 1810 the 
West Indies; 1813 the World before the Flood; 1819 Greenland; 1827 the Pelic&u Island u. s. w. 
Er wird von seinen Landsleuten als Dichter sehr hoch gestellt. Allan Cunuiitghara (a. a. O. S. 61) 
sagt von ihm: “Montgomery ’s Verdienste als Dichter müssen nach dem Beifalle der Welt und nicht 
nach der Ansicht des Edinburgh Review beurtheilt werden. Seine Ideen sind einfach und erhaben, 
seine Diction fliessend und harmonisch; er hält sich immer auf einer gleichen Höhe und versteigt 
sich weder zu hoch, noch sinkt er zu tief, besitzt ein gutes Gefühl, allein geriith nicht in Ver- 
zückung.” — 


The Grave. 

There is a calm for those who weep, 

A rest for weary pilgrims found, — 

They softly lie and sweetly sleep 

Low in the ground. 

The storm that wrecks the winter sky 
No more disturbs their deep repose, 

Than summer evening's latest sigh 

That shuts the rose. 


I long to lay this painful head 
And achiug hoart beneath the soil, — 

To ßlumber in that dreamless bed, 

From all my toll. 

For misery stole me at my birth, 

And cast me helpless oh the wild: 

I perish! 0 my mother earlh 

Take liome thy child! 
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On tby dear lap these limbs reclined, 

Shall gently moulder into thee; 

Nor leave one wretched trace behind 

Resembling me. 

Hark! a Strange sounil affrights raine ear; 

My pulse, — my brain runs wild, — I rave: 
Ah! who art thou whose voice I hear? 

“I am the Grave! 

“The Grave, that never »pake before, 

Hath found at length a tongue to chide: 

O listen! I will speak no more; — 

Be silent, Pride! 

“Art thou a wretch of hope forlom, 

The victim of consuming care? 

Is thy distracted conscience torn 

By feil despair? 

“Do foul misdeeds of former times 
Wring with remorse thy guilty breast? 

And ghosts of unforgiven crimes 

Murder thy rest? 

“Lash'd by the furies of the mind, 

From wrath and vengeanee would'st thou flec? 
Ah! think not, hope not, fool, to find 
A friend in me : 

“By all the terrors of the tomb, — 

Beyond the power of tongue to teil: 

By the dread secrets of my womb; 

By death and hell. 

“I Charge thee live! repent and pray, 

In dust thine infamy deplore: 

There yet is mercy, — go thy way, 

And sin no more. 

“Art thou a wanderer? — hast thou seen 
O’erwhelming tempests drown thy bark? 

A shipwreck’d sufferer, hast thou been 

Misfortune’s mark? 

“Art thou a mourner? — hast thou known 
The joy of innocent delights ; 

Endearing days for ever flown, 

And tranquil nights? 

“0 live! — and deeply cherish still 
The sweet remembrance of the past: 

Rely on Heaven s unchanging will 

For peace at last 


“Though long of winds and waves the sport, 
Condemn’d in wretchedness to roam; 

Live! thou shalt reach a sheltering port, — 

A quiet home. 

“To Friendship didst thou trust thy fame, 
And was thy friend a deadly foe, — 

Who Stole into thy breast, to aim 

A eurer blow? 

“Live! — and repine not o'er his loss, — 

A loss unworthy to be told ; 

Thou hast mistaken sordid dross 

For friendship's gold. 

“Seek the true treasure, seldom found, 

Of power the fiercest griefs to calm; 

And soothe the bosom’s deepest wound 

With heavenly balm. 

“Did Wo man’ s charms thy youth beguile, — 
And did the fair one faithless prove? 

Hath she betray’d thee with a smile, 

And sold thy love? 

“Live! ’Twa3 a false be wildering fire; 

Too often Love’s insidious dort 
Thrills the fond soul W’ith wild desire, — 

But kills the heart 

“Thou yet shalt know how sweet, how dear, 
To gaze on listening Beauty f s eye; 

To ask , — and pause in hope and fear 
Till she reply. 

“A nobler fiame shall warm thy breast, — 

A brighter maiden faithful prove; 

Thy youth, thine age, shall yet bc blest 
In woman’s love. 

“Whate’er thy lot — whoe’er thou be, 

Confess thy folly, — kiss the rod; 

And in thy chastening sorrows see 

The band of Go d. 

“A bruised reed He will not break, — 
Affiictions all his children feel: 

He wounds them for his mercy’s sake, 

He wounds to heal. 

“numbled beneath his mighty hand, 

Prostrate bis Providence adore: 

’Tis done! Ariso! He bids thee stand, 

To fall no more. 
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“Now, traveller in the vale of tears, 

To realms of everlaatiug light, 

Through Time’s dark wilderness of years 
Pursue thy dight. 

‘‘There is a calm for those who weep, 

A rest for weary pilgrims found; 

And wliile the mouldering ashes sleep 

Low in the ground, 

“The Soul , of origin divine, 

God's glorious image, freed from clay, 

In heaven’s eternal spliere shall sliine 
A star of day. 

“The sun is but a spark of fire, — 

A transient meteor in the sky: 

The soul, immortal as its Sire, 

Shall never diel” 


F r i e n d s. 

Friend alter friend departs; 

Who hath not lost a friend? 

There is no union here of hearts, 

That finds not here an end: 

Were this frail world our only rest, — 
Living or dying, none were blesL 

Beyond the dight of time, 

Beyond this vale of death, — 

There surely is some blessed clime, 

Wiiere life is not a breath; 

Nor life’s affections transient fire, 

Whose sparks fiy upward to expire. 

There is a World above, 

Where parting is unknown, — 

A whole etemity of love, 

Form’d for the good alone; 

And faith beholds the dying here 
Translated to that happier sphere. 

Thus star by star declines, 

Till all are pass’d away, 

As morning high and higher shines 
To pure and perfect day; 

Nor sink those stars in empty night, — 
They hide themselves in heaveu’s own light 


H a n n a h. 

At fond sixteen my roving hcart 
Was pierced by Love's delightful dart; 

Kcen trän spurt throbb'd through every vcin, 

I never feit so sweet a pain ! 

Where circling woods embower’d the glade, 

I inet the dear romantic maid ; 

I stole her hand, — it shrunk! — but no; 

I would not let my captive go. 

With all the fervency of youth, 

While passion told the tale of truth; 

I raark’d my Hannah's downcast eye, — 

’Twas kind, but beautifully shy. 

Not with a warmer, purer ray, 

The sun, enamour’d, woos young May; 

Nor May, with softer maiden grace, 

Turns ftrom the Sun her bl us hing face. 

But , swifter than the frighted dove, 

Fled the gay morning of ray love; 

Ah ! that so bright a morn , so soon 
Should vanish in so dark a noon! 

The angel of affliction rose, 

And in his grasp a thousand woes; 

Ile pour’d his vial on my head, 

And all the heaven of rapture fled. 

Yet, in the glory of my pride, < 

I stood, — and all his wratli defied: 

I stood, — though whirlwinds shook my brain, 
And lightnings cleft my soul in twain. 

I shunn'd my nyrnph ; — and knew not why 
I durst not meet her gentle eye; 

I shunn'd her, — for I could not bear 
To marry her to my despoir. 

Yet, sick at heart with hope delay’d, 

Oft the dear image of that maid 
Glanced, like rainbow, o’er my mind, 

And promised happiness behind. 

The storm blew o'er, and in my breast 
The halcyon Peace rebuilt her nest: 

The storm blew o’er, and clear and mild 
The sea of youth and pleasure smiled. 

’Twas on the merry morn of May, 

To Hannah’s cot I took my way : 
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My eager bopes were on the wing, 

Like swailows sporting in the spring. 

Then as I climb’d the mountains o’er, 

I liv’d my wooing days once more; 

And fancy sketch’d my married lüt, — 

My wife , my children , and my cot. 

I saw the village steeplo rise, — 

My Soul sprang t sparkling, in my eyes: 
The rural bell« rang sweet and clear, — 
My fond heart listen’d in mine ear. 

I reach’d the hamlet; — all was gay: 

I love a rustic holiday; 

I met a wedding, — stepp’d aside; 

It pass’d, — my Hannah was the bride! 

— There is a gricf that cannot feel, — 

1t leaves a wound that will not heul : 

— My heart grew cold, — it feit not then; 
When shall it cease to feel again ? 


Incognita, 
w ritten atLeamington, in 1817, on view- 
ing the picture of an unknown Lady, j 

"She was a phantom ofdclight." I 
Wordsworth. 

Image of One, who lived of yore! 

Hall to that lovely mien, 

Once quick and conscious; — now no more 
On land or oceon seen ! 

Were all earth’s breathing forms to pass 
liefere me in Agrippa’s glass 
Many as fair as Thon might be, 

But oh ! not one , — not one like Theo. 

Thou art no Child of Fancy; — Thou 
The very look dost wear, 

Tbat gave enchantment to a brow, 

Wreath’d with luxuriant hair; 

Lips of the morn embathed in dew, 

And eyes of evening’s starry blue ; 

Of all who e’er enjoy’d the sun, 

Thou art the image of but One. 

And who was she, in Virgin prime, 

Aud May of womanhood, 

Whose roses here, unpluck’d by Time, 
ln shadowy tints have stood ; 


While many a winter’a withering blast 
llath o’er the dark cold chamber pass’d, 

In which her once-resplendent form 
Slumber’d to dust beneath the storm? 

Of gentle blood; — upon her birth 
Consenting planets smiled, 

And she had seen those days of mirth, 
That frolick round the child ; 

To bridal bloom her strength had sprung, 
Behold her beautiful and young! 

Lives there a record, which hath told, 
That she was w^edded, widow’d, old? 

How long her date, ’twere vain to guess 
The pencü’s cunning art 
C&n but a single glance express, 

One motion of the heart; 

A smile, a blush , — a transient grace 
Of air, and attitude, and face; 

One passion’s changing colour mix; 

One moment’s fliglit for ages fix. 

Her joys and griefs , alike in vain, 

Would fancy here recall; 

| Her throbs of ecstasy or pain 
Lull’d in oblivion all; 

With her, me thinks, life’s little hour 
Pass’d like the fragrance of a flowor, 

That leaves upon the vernal wind 
Sweetness we ne’er again may find. 

Where dwelt she? — Ask von aged tree, 
Whose boughs embower the lawn, 
Wliether the bird’s wild minstrelsy 
Awoke her here at dawn; 

Whether beneath its youthful shade, 

At noon, in infancv she play’d; 

— If frorn the oak no answer come, 

\ Of her all oracles are dumb. 

The Dead are like the stars by day; 

Withdrawn from mortal eye, 

But not extinct, they hold tlieir way, 

In glory through the sky : 

Spirits , from bondage thus set free, 
Vanish amidst immeusity, 

Where human thought, like human sight, 
Fails to pursue their trackles s iliglit. 

Somewhere witliin created space, 

Could I explore that round, 

In bliss, or woe , there is a place, 

Where she might still be found; 
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And oh! unless those eyes deceive, 

I may , I must , I will believe, 

That she, whoaercharms so meekly glow, 
Is what she ouly seom’d below; — 

An angel in that glorious realm, 

Where God himself is King: 

— But awe and fear, that overwhelm 
Presumption, check my wing; 

Nor dares imagination look 
Upon the symbols of that book, 

Wherein eternity enrolls 

The judgments on departed souls. 

Of Her of whom these pictured lines 
A faint resemblance form; 

— Fair as the second rainbow abiuea 
Aloof amid the storm; 

Of Her, this “shadow of a ahade,” 

Like its original must fade, 

And she, forgotten ^hen unseen, 

Shall be as if she ne’er had been. 

Ali! then, perchance, this dreaming strain 
Of all that e’er I sung, 

A lorn memorial may remaiu, 

When silent lies my tongue; 

When shot the mcteor of my iame, 

Lost the vain echo of my name, 

This leaf, this fallen leaf, may be 
The only trace of her and me. 

With One who lived of old , my song 
In lowly cadence rose; 

To One who is unborn, belong 
The accents of its close: 

Ages to coine , with courteous ear, 

Some youth my warning voice may hear; 
And voices from the dead should be 
The warnings of eternity. 

When these weak lines thy presence greet, 
Reader 1 if I am blest, 

Again, as spirits, may we meet 
In glory and in rest: 

If not, — and I have lost my way, 

Here part we; — go not Thou astray ; 

No tomb, no verse my story teil! 

Once , and for ever , Fare Thee well ! 


Verses on the death of the Rev. Thomas 
Spencer, ofLiverpool, who wasdrowned 
while bathing in the tide, on the 5th 
August, 1811, in the 21st year of 
his age. 

“Thy way is in the sea, and thy pnlh 
in the great walcrs, and thy footsteps 
arc not knowu." 

On earth , in ocoan , sky and air, 

All that is excellent, and fair, 

Seen, feit or understood, 

From one etcmal cause descends, 

To one eternal centre tcnds, 

With God begins, continues , ends, 

The source and stream of good. 

Him through all nature I explore, 

Hirn in liis creatures 1 adore 
Art. und, beneath, above; 

But clearest in the human mind, 

His bright resemblance where l find, 

Graudeur with purity combined, 

I most adinire and love. 

O ! there was one — on eArtli awhile 
He dwelt, but transient as a smile 
That^ums into a tcar; 

His beauteous image pass’d us by; 

He came like lightning from the sky, 

As prompt to disappoar. 

Sweet in his undissembling mien 
Were geuius, candour, njeekness, secn, 

The lips that loved the truth, 

The single eye, whose glance sublime 
Look'd to eternity through time ; 

The Soul whose hopes were wont to climb 
Above the joys of youth. 

Of old — before the lamp grew dark, 
Reposing near the sacred ark, 

The child of Hannah’s prayer 
Heard , through the temple's silent round, 

A living voice: nor knew the sound 
That thrice alann’d him , ere he found 
The lord who choso him there. 

Thus early call’d and atrongly mov’d, 

A prophet from a child approv’d, 

Spencer his course began; 

From atrength to strengtli, from grace to grace, 
Swiftest and foremost in the race, 
ne carried victory in his face, 

He triumph’d as he ran. 
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The loveliest star of evening’s train 
Sets early in the •Western main, 

And leaves the world in night. 

The brightest star of morning’s host : 
Scarce risen , in brighter beams is lost, 
Thus sunk his form in ocean’s coast, 
Thus sprang his soul to light. 


Wliite. 

Revolving his mysterious lot, 

I mourn him, but I praise bim not, 

To God the praise be given, 

Who sent him like the radiant bow, 

His covenant of peace to shew, 
Athwart the passing storm to glow, — 
To vanish into heaven. 


White. 

Henry Kirke White ward am 21. August 1785 zu Nottingham geboren, wo sein Vater als 
Metzger lebte und sollte anfangs dessen Gewerbe, dann das eines Strumpfwirkers ergreifen; da 
der Knabe aber ungewöhnliche Fähigkeiten zeigte, so gelang es seiner Mutter ihn bei einem Sach- 
walter unterzubringen. Er arbeitete nun unablässig um die Universität besuchen zu können und 
gab zu diesem Zwecke 1808 eine Sammlung seiner Poesieen heraus. Eine sehr scharfe Kritik der- 
selben in einem Journal schien alle seine Hoffnungen zerstören zu wollen, da nahm sich Southey 
gerade durch dieselbe aufmerksam gemacht, des talentvollen Jünglings edclmüthig an und es 
gelang White nun nach Cambridge zu gehen, wo er sehr bald alle akademischen Ehrengrade 
erwarb. Sein rastloser Fleiss hatte jedoch seine Gesundheit untergraben ; er starb am 27. October 
1806 an der Auszehrung. 

White’s Hinterlassenschaft wurde von Southey zum Druck befördert und mit einer Biographie 
des früh Geschiedenen ausgestattet. Sie erschien unter dem Titel : The poetical Remains of Henry 
Kirke White with an account of his Life, London 1807, 2 Bde in 8. und hat seitdem wiederholt 
neue Auflagen erlebt. Alle darin enthaltenen Poesieen mit Ausnahme einiger Fragmente sind vor 
dem neunzehnten Lebensjahre ihres Verfassers geschrieben , meint lyrischer oder descriptiver 
Gattung, voll tiefen und zarten Gefühls, reicher Anschauung und edler, wahrhaft frommer Gesin- 
nung und lassen es um desto lebhafter bedauern , dass einem so reichbegabten Geiste nicht ver- 
gönnt worden, sich hienieden in seiner ganzen Kraft vollständig zu entfalten. 


Description of a Summer’aEve. 


Down the sultry arc of day 
The burning wbeels have urged their way, 
And Eve along the Western skies 
Spreads her intermingling dyes; 

Down the deep, the miry lane, 

Creaking comes the empty wain, 

And driver on the shaft-horse sits, 
Whistling now and then by fits ; 

And oft, with his accustomed call, 

Urging on the sluggish Ball. 

The barn is still, — the master’s gone, — 
And thresher puts his jacket on ; 

While Dick upon the ladder tall, 

Nails the dead kite to the wall. 


Here comes shepherd Jack at last 
He has penn’d the sheepcot fast; 

For ’twas but two nights before 
A lamb was eaten on the moor : 

His empty wallet Rover carries, — 

Now for Jack, when near home, tarries; 
With lolling tongue he runs to try 
If the horse-trough be not dry. 

The milk is settled in the pans, 

And supper messes in the cans; 

In the hovel carts are wheel’d, 

And both the colts are drove a-field : 
The horses are all bedded up, 

And the ewe is with the tup. 
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The snare for Mister Fox is set r 
The leaven laid, the thatching wet, 

And Bess has slink’d away to talk 
With Roger in the holly walk. 

Kow on the settle all but Bess 
Are set, to eat their supper mess; 

And little Tom and roguish Rate 
Are swinging on the meadow gate. 

Now they chat of various things, — 

Of taxes, ministers, and kings ; 

Or eise teil all the village news , — 

How madam did the ’squire refuse, 

How parsou on bis tithes was bent, 

And landlord oft distrain'd for rent. 

Thus do they, tili in the sky 

The pale-eyed moon is mounted high; 

And from the ale-house drunken Ned 
Had reel’d; — then hasten all to bed. 

The mistress sees that lazy Rate, 

The happing coal on kiteben grate 

Has laid, — while master goea throughont, 

Sees shutt^rs fast, the mastifT out; 

The candles safe, the heartlis all clear, 

And nought from thieves or fire to fear: 
Then both to bed together creep, 

And join the general troop of sleep. 


The Savoyard’s Return. 

O ! yonder is the well-known spot, 

My dear, my long-lost native home; 


Oh, welcome is yon little cot, 

Where 1 shall rest — no more to roam ! 
Oh, I bave travelTd far and wide, 

O’er many a distant foreign land; 

Eacli place, each province I have tried, 
And sung and danced my saraband ! 

But all their charms could not prevail 
To steal my heart from yonder vale. 

Of distant climes the false report, 

Allured me from my native land; 

It bade me rove — my solo support 
My cymbals and my saraband. 

The woody dell, the hanging rock, 

The chamois skipping o'er the heights; 
The plain adorn’d with many a flock, 

And oh ! a thousand more delights 
That grace yon dear belov’d retreat, 

Have backward won my weary feet. 

Now safe retum’d with wandering tired, 
No more my little home I’ll leave ; 

And many a tale of what I’ve seen 
Shall wile away the winter’s eve. 
i Oh ! I have wander’d far and wide, 

O’er many a distant foreign land; 

Each place , each province I have tried, 
And sung and danced my saraband ! 

But all their charms could not prevail 
To steal my heart from yonder vale. 


Wilson. 

John Wilson ward 1789 zu Paisley in Schottland geboren, studirte in Glasgow und Oxford, 
wo er mehrere Preisaufgaben loste und wurde 1820 Professor der Moral an der Universität zu 
Edinburg. Seine Ferien bringt er meist auf seinem Landgute Elleray am See von Winauder- 
mere zu. 

Neben mehreren sehr geschätzten Romanen hat Wilson einige grössere romantisch-epische 
Gedichte veröffentlicht wie z. B. The lsle of Palms (1812), the City of the Plague 1816, ferner 
the Angler’s Tent, ein descriptives Poem, viele kleinere lyrische Poesien u. A. m. Warme Men- 
schenliebe, reiche Naturanschauung, Phantasie und Begeisterung für alles Schöne und Gute, Ge- 
dankenfülle und seltene Anmuth der Darstellung weisen ihm einen sehr hohen Rang unter den 
lebenden englischen Dichtem an. 
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Wilson. 


Lines written in a Ilighland Gien. 

To whom belongs this valley fair, 

That slecps beneath tbe filmy air, 

Even like a living Thing? 

Silent — as infont at tbe breast — 

Save a still sound that speaks of rest, 

Tbat streamlet’s mtumuring 1 

The heavens appear to love this vale; 

Here clouds with scarce-aeen motion sail, 

Or, mid the silence lie ! 

By that blue arch, this bcauteous earth 
Mid evening’a hour of dewy mirth, 

Seems bound unto the sky. 

0 1 that this lovely vale were mine, 

Then, from glad youth to calra decline, 

Mv years would gently glide ; 

Hope would rejoice in cndless dreams, 

And memory’s oft-returning gleams 
By peace he sanctifiod. 

There would unto my soul be given, 

From presence of that gracious heaven, 

A piety sublime! 

And thoughts, would come of mystic mood, 
To make in this deep solitude 
Eternity of Time ! 

And did I ask to whom belong’d 
This vale? I feel that I have wrong’d 
Nature’s most gracious soul ! 

She spreads her glories o’er the earth, 

And all her children, from their birth, 

Are joint-heirs of the whole ! 

Yea, long as Nature’s humblest child 
Hath kept her temple undeliled 
By sinful sacrifice ; 

Earth’8 fairest scenes are all his own, 

He is a monarch, and his throne 
Is built amid the skies ! 


A Church-yard Dream. 

Methought that in a burial-ground 
One still, sad vernal day, 

Upon a little daisied mound 
I in a slumber lay; 

While faintly through my dream I heard 
The bymning of that holy bird, 


! Who with more gashing vapture sings 
The higher up in heaven float his unwearied 
wings ! 

In that my mournful reverie, 

Such song of lieavenly birth, 

The voice seeraed of a soul set free 
From this imprisoning earth; 

Higher and higher still it soared, 

A holy anthem that adored, — 

Till vanished song and singer blest 
In the blue depths of everlasting rest. 

Just then a child in sportive glee 
Came gliding o’er the graves, 

Like a lone bird that on the sea 

Floats dallying with the waves ; 

Upon the vernal flowers awliile, 

She pour’d the beauty of her smile, — 

Then laid her bright cheek on the sod, 

And , overpowered with joy, slept in the eye of 
God. 

The flowers that shine all round her head 
May well be breathing sweet; 

For flowers are they that spring hath shed, 

To deck her winding-sheet; 

And well the tenderost gleams may fall 
Of sunsliine, on that hiltock small 
: On which she sleeps, — for they have smiled 
O’er the predestined grave of that unconsciou9 
child. 

In bridal garments, white as snow, 

A solitarv maid 

Doth meekly bring a sunny glow 
Into that solemn sliade: 

A church-yard seems a joyful place 
In the visit of so sweet a face ; 

A soul is in that deep blue eye 

Too good to live on earth, — too beautiful to die. 

But Death behind a marble tomb 
Looks out upon his prey ; 

And smiles to know that lieavenly bloom 
Is yet of earthly clay. 

Far off I hear a wailing wide, 

And, while I gaze upon that bride, 

A silent wraith before me Stands, 

And points unto a grave with cold, pale, clasped 
hands. 

A matron, beautiful and bright, 

As is the silver moon, 

Wbose lustre tames the sparkling light 
Of the Btarry eyes of June, 
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Is ßhining o’er the church-yard lone; 

While circling hör as in a zone, % 

Deligbted dance flve cherubs fair, 

And round tlieir native um sh&ke wide their 
golden hoir. 

Oh! children they are holy tliings, 

In sight of earlh and heaven ; 

An angel shielda with guardian wings 
The ho me where they are given. 

Strong power tliere is in children’s tears, — 

And stronger in their lisped prayers ; 

But the vulture stoops down from above, 

And, ’mid her orphan brood, beors otf the 
reut dove. 

The young, — the youthful, — the mature 
Have smiled and all past by, 

As if nought lovely could endure 
Beneath the cnvious sky; 

While bow'd with age, and age’s woes 
Still near, — yet still far ofl* the close 
Of weary life, yon aged crone 
Cau scarce with blind eyes find her husband’s 
funeral-stone. 

All dead the joyous, bright, and free, 

To whom this life was dear! 

The green leaves shiver’d from the tree, 

And dangling left the sere ! 

0 dim wild world ! — but from the sky 
Down canie the glad lark wavcringly ; 

And, startled by his liquid mirth, 

1 rose to walk in faith the darkling paths of 

eartli. 


The widowed Mother. 

Beside her habe, who sweetly slept, 

A widow’d mother sat and wept 
O’er years of love gone by ; 

And as the sobs thick-gathering cume, 
She murmur’d her dead husbund's name 
’Mid that sad lullaby. 

Well might that lullaby be sad, 

For not one single friend she had 
On this cold-hearted carth ; 

The sea will not give back its prey, — 
And he was wrapt in foreign clay 
Who gave the orphan birth. 


Stedfastly as a star doth look 
Upon a little murmuring brook, 

She gazed upon the bosom 
And fair brow of her sleeping son; — 

“O merciful Heaven ! when I am gone, 
Thine is this earthly blossom ! ” 

While thus she sat — a sunbeam broke 
iuto the room; — the habe awoke, 

And from his cradle smiled ! 

Ah me! what kindling smiles met tliere, 

I know not whether was more fair 
The mother or her child ! 

With joy fresh sprung from short alarms, 
The smiler stretched bis rosy arms, 

And to her bosom leapt; 

All tears at once were swept away, 

And, said a face as bright as day, 
“Forgive me — that I wept!” 

Sufferings there are from Nature sprung, 
Ear hatli not heard, nor Poet’s tongue 
May venture to declare; 

But this as Holy Writ is sure, 

“The griefs she bids us here endure, 

She con herseif repair! ” 


The three Seasons of Love. 

With laughter swimming in thine eye, 

That told youth’s heart feit revelry ! 

And motion changeful as the wing 
Of swallow waken’d by the spring; 

With accents blithe as voice of May, 
Chauuting glad Nature’s roundelay; 

Circled by joy like planet bright 

That smiles ’mid wreaths of dewy light, — 

Thy image such, in former time, 

When thou, just entering on thy prime, 

And woman’s sen.se in thee combincd 
Gently with cliildhood’s simplest mind, 

First taught’st my sighing soul to move 
With hope towards the heaven of love ! 

Now years have given my Mary’s face 
A thoughtful and a quiet grace; — 

Though happy still — yet chance distress 
Ilath left a pensive loveliness ! 

Fancy hath tamed her fairy gleams, 

And thy heart broods o’er home-born dreams ! 
Thy smiles, slow-kindling now and mild, 


pa- 
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Crabbe. 


Shower blessings on a darling child; 

Thy motion slow, and soft thy tread, 

As if round thy husk'd infant’s bed ! 

And when thou speak'st, thy mclting tone, 
That teils tby lieart is all my own, 

Sounds sweeter, from tbe lapse of years, 
With the wife’s love, the mother’s fears ! 

By tby glad youth, and tranquil prime 
Assured, I smile at hoary tiine ! 

For thou art doom’d in age to know 


iTo calra that wisdora steals from woe; 

The holy pride of high intent, 

I The glory of a life well spent. 

When earth’s atfections nearly o’er 
With Peace behind, and Faith before, 

Thou render’st up again to God, 

Untarnish’d by its frail abode, 

Thy lustrous soul, — then harp and bymn, 
From bands of sister Seraphim, 

Asleep will lay thee, tili thine eye 
] Open in immortality ! 


Crabbe. 


George Crabbe ward am 24. December 1754 zu Aldborough in Suffolk, wo sein Vater Zoll- 
aufseher war, geboren. Zum Chirurgus bestimmt, entsagte er jedoch diesem Beruf und ging um 
in der literarischen Welt sein GlUck zu versuchen nach London. Hier nahm sich der berühmte 
Edmund Burke seiner an. Crabbe widmete sich auf dessen Rath dem geistlichen Stande, wurde 
1782 ordinirt, dann Pfarrvicar in seinem Geburtsort, darauf Caplan des Herzogs von Rutland 
und später nach einander Prediger an verschiedenen Orten , zuletzt zu Trowbridge in Wiltshire. 
Fr starb daselbst am 3. Februar 1832. 

Die vollständigste Ausgabe von Crabbe f s poetischen Werken besorgte sein Sohn unter dem 
Titel : The poetical works of the Rever. George Crabbe with his letters and journals and his life. 
By his son. London 1834. 6 Bde in 8. Sie enthalten: The Village; the Library; Tales of the 
Hall ; the Parish Register ; the Borough, kleinere Poesieen u. A. m. 

Crabbe ist der Genremaler unter den englischen Dichtern ; scharfe Beobachtungsgabe, genaue 
Kenntniss des menschlichen Herzens, warmes Gefühl und eine ruhige treffliche Darstellungsgabe 
sind ihm eigen, aber er gefallt sich zu sehr darin menschliches Elend und menschliche Verderbt- 
heit zu schildern und hält sich nicht immer frei von Uebertreibung; der Arme kann nicht anders 
als schlecht sein nach seinen Begriffen, selbst die Schönheiten der Natur dienen ihm nur dazu den 
Jammer der Zerstörung durch ihre blinden Gewalten recht hervorzuheben. So sieht er Alles nur 
durch eine trübe Brille und so meisterhaft auch seine Schilderungen, so interessant auch seine 
Erfindungen sind, man wird von ihm stets ungezogen aber nie befriedigt, und legt sein Werk stets 
mit einem schmerzlichen Gefühl wieder aus der Hand, denn das versöhnende beruhigende Element 
vermisst man schmerzlich fast überall bei ihm. 


The Sands. 

Turn to the watery world ! — hut who to thee I Its colours changing, when from clouds and sun 
(A wonder yet unview’d) shall paint — the sea? Shades after shades upon the surface run; 
Various and vast, sublime in all its forms, Embrown’d and horrid now, and now serene, 

When lull’d by Zephyrs , or when rous’d by In limpid blue, and evanescent green ; 

storms. • And oft the foggy banks on ocean lie, 
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Lift the fair sail, and cheat th' experienced eye. 

Be it the summer noon : a sandy space 
The ebbing tide has left upon its place; 

Then just the hot and stony beach above, 

Light twinkling streams in brightconfusion move; 
(For heated thus, the warmer air nscends, 

And with the cooler in its fall contends), — 
Then the broad bosom of the ocean keeps 
An equal motion ; swelling as it sleeps, 

Then slowly siuking; curling to the Strand, — 
Faint, lazy waves o’erereep the ridgy sand, 

Or tap the tarry boat with gentle blow, 

And back return in silence, smooth and slow. 
Ships in the calm seem anchor'd ; for thev glide 
On the still sea, urged solely by the tide; 

Art thon not present, this calm scene before, 
Where all beside is pebbly length of shore, 

And far as ^ye can reach , it can discern no 
more? 

* Yet sometimes comes a rufding cloud to make 
The quiet surface of the ocean shake; 

As an awaken’d giant with a frown 
Wight show his wrath , and then to sleep sink 
down. 

View now the winter-storm ! above, one cloud, 
Black and unbroken, all the skies o’ershroud; 

Th' unwieldy porpoise through the day before 
Had roll’d in view of boding men on shore; 

And sometimes hid and sometimes sltow'd his 
form, 

Dark as the cloud, and Airious as the Storni. 

All where the eye delights, yet dreads to 
roam, 

The breaking billows cast the flying foam 
Upon the billows rising, — all the deep 
Is restless change; the waves so swell’d and 
steep, 

Breaking and sinking, — and the sanken swells, 
Nor one, one moment. in its Station dwells : 

But nearer land you may the billows trace, 

As if contending in their watery chase; 

May watch the mightiest tili the shoal they 
reach, 

Then break and hurry to their utmost Stretch ; 
Curl’d as they come, they strike with furious 
force. 

And then , redowing, take their grating course, 
Raking the rounded flints, which ages past 
Roll’d by their rage, and shall to ages last 


8 tanzas. 

Let me not have this gloomy view 
About my room, around my bed; 


But morning roses, wet with dew, 

To cool my buruing brows instead. 

As flow’rs that once in Eden grew, 

Let them their fragrant spirits shed; 

And every day the sweets renew, 

Till I, a fading üower, am dead. 

Oh ! let the lierbs I loved to rear 

Give to my sense their perfura’d breath; 
Let them be placed about my bier 
And grace the gloomy house of death. 

1*11 have my grave beneath a hill, 

Where only Lucy ’s «elf »hall know; 

Where ruus the pure pellucid rill 
Upon its gravelly bed bulow: 

There violets on the borders blow 

And insects their soft light display, — 

Till, as the morning sunbeums glow, 

The cold phosphoric tires decay. 

That is the grave to Lucy shown, — 

The soil a pure and silver sand, 

The green cold moss above it grown, 
Unpluck’d of all but maiden hand: 

Iu virgin earth, tili then unturn’d, 

There let my maiden form be laid. 

Nor let my changed clay be spurn’d, 

Nor for new guest that bed be made. 

There will the lark, — the lamb, in sport, 

In air, — on earth, — securely play, 

And Lucy to my grave resort, 

As innocent, — but not so gay. 

I will not have the churchyard ground, 

With bones all black and ugly grown, 

To press my shivering body round, 

Or on my wasted limbs be thrown. 

With ribs and skulls I will not sleep, 

In clammy beds of cold blue clay, 

Through which the ringed earth- worms creep, 
And on the shrouded bosom prey; 

I will not have the bell proclaim 

When those sad marriage rites begin, — 
And boys, without regard or shaine, 

Press the vile mouldering ma*ses in. 

Say not. it is beneath my care; 

1 cannot the»e cold truths allow: — 

These thoughts may not afflict me there, 

But, oh ! they vex and tease me now. 

Raise not a turf, nor set a stone, 

That man a maiden’s grave may trace; 

But tliou, my Lucy, come alome, 

And let aflection find the place. 

18 
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O ! take me from a world I hate, — 

Men cruel, selfish, sensual, cold; 

And, in some pure and blessed state, 

Let me my sister minds behold : 

From gross aud sordid views refined, 

Our lieaven of spotless love to sbare, — 
For only generous souls design’d, 

And not a man to mect us thcre. 


Womau. 

Place the white man on Afric’s coast, 
Whose swarthy sons in blood dcligbt, 
Who of their scorn to Europe boast. 

And paint their very demons white: 
There, while the sterner sex disdains 
To soothe the woes they cannot feel, 
Woman will strive to heal bis pains, 
And weep for those she cannot heal. 
Hers is warm pity’s sacred glow, — 
From all her Stores she bcars a part; 
And bids the spring of hope re-llow, 
That languish’d in the fainting heart» 


The powers above our Lapland bless 
With good no other people know; 

T’ cnlarge the joys that we possess, 

By feeling those that we bestow!” 

Thus in extremes of cold and heat 

Where wandering man may trace his kind ; 

Wherever grief and want retreat, 

In woman they compassion find : 

She makes the female breast her seat, 

And dictates mercy to the mind. 

Man may the sterner virtues know, — 
Determined justice, truth severe; 

But female hearts with pity glow, 

And woman holds afHiction dear : 

For guiltless woes her sorrows flow, 

And sutfering vice compels her tear, — 

’Tis hers to soothe the ills below, 

And bid life’s fairer views appear. 

To woman’s gentle kind we owe 

Wliat coinforts and delights us here ; 

They ils gay hopes on youtli bestow, 

And care they soothe — and age they cheer. 


‘’What though so pale his haggard face, 

So sunk and sad his looks,” — she cries ; 

“And far unlike our nobler race, 

With crisped locks and rolling eyes ; 

Yet misery murks bim of our kind, — 

We seo bim lost, alonc, afraid! 

And pangs of body, griefs in mind, 
Pronounce bim man. aud ask our aid. 

“Perhaps in some far distant shore, 

There are who in tliese forms dcligbt; 

Whose milky features please thein more 
Than ours of jet, thus burnish’d briglit: 

Of such may be bis wcoping wife, 

Such children for their Hire may call : 
And if we spare his ebbing life, 

Our kindness mny preservc tliem all.” 

Thus Vier compassion woman shows, 

Bencath the linc her acta are these; 

Nor the wide waste of Lapland snows 
Can her warm flow of pity freezc ; — 

“From some sad land the strenger comes, 
Where joys like ours are nevor found ; 
Let’s soothe him in our happy homes, 
Where freedom alte, with plenty crown’d. 

“’Tis good the fainting soid to cheer, 

To seo the famish’d stranger fed; 

To milk for liim the mother^decr, 

To smooth for liim the furry bed. 


Phoebe Dawaon. 

Next at our altar stood a luckless pair, 

Brought by strong passions and a warrant there; 
By loug rent cloak, liung loosely, strove the 
bride, 

From ev’ry eye what all perccived to hide. 

While the boy-bridegroom, shuffling in his pacc, 
Now hid awliile and then exposed bis face; 

As shanic alternately with anger strove, 

The brain eonfused with muddy ale to move : 

In haste aud stammeriug he perform’d bis part, 
And look’d the rage that raiiklcd in his heart; 
(So will each iover inly curse his fate, 

Too soon made happy and made wise too late;) 

I saw his features take a savage gloom, 

And deeply thre&ten for the days to come. 

Low spake the lass, and lisp’d and minced the 
while, 

Look’d on the lad, and faintly tried to sraile; 
.With soften’d speech and humbled tone she 
strove 

To stir the embers of departed love : 
j While he, a tyrant, frowning walk’d before, 

Feit the poor purse and sought the public door, 
She sadly following in Submission went, 

And saw the iinal Shilling foul ly spent; 

I Then to her fatlier’s hut the pair withdrew, 
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Ami bade to love and comfort long adieu ! 

Ah! fly temptation, youth, refrain ! refraiu! 

I prench for ever ; but 1 prc&ck in vaiu. 

Two .summers siucc, 1 saw, at Luraraas-Pair, 
The sweetest llowcr tliat ever blossom'd there, 
When Phocbe Dawson gaily cross'd the Green, 

In haste to aee and happy to be seen: 

Iler air, her inatincrs, all who saw, admired ; 
Courteous though eoy, and gentle though retired ; 
The joy of youth and health her eyes displayM, 
And easc of heart her every look convey’d ; 

A native skill her simple robes express’d, 

As with untutor’d elegance ehe dress’d; 

The lads around admired so fair a sight, 

And Phoebe feit, and feit she gave, delight. 
Adinircrs eoon of every nge she gain’d, 

Her beauty won tliem and her worth retain’d: 
Envy itsclf could no contempt display, 

They wish’d her well, whom yet they wish’d 
away. 

Correct in thought, she judged a servant’s place 
Preserved a rustic beauty froin disgrnce; 

Hut yet on Sunday-eve, in freedom’s hour, 

With secret joy she feit that beauty’s power, 
When some proud bliss ujk>u the heart would 
steal, 

That, poor or rieh, a beauty still must feel. 

At length, the youth, ordain'd to move her 
breast, 

Bcfore the swains with holder spirit press'd; 
With looks less timid raade his passion kuown, 
And pleaaed by manners most utüike her own; 
Loud though in love, and conlidont though 
young; 

Fiercc in his air, and voluble of tongue ; 

By trade a tailor, though, in scorn of trade, 
llo served the ’Squire , and brush’d the coat kc 
madc : 

Yet now, would Phocbe her consent aflbrd, 

Her slave alone, again lie’d mount the board; 
With her should years of growing love be spent, 
And growing wealth : — she sigh’d and look’d 
consent. 

Now, through the lane, up hill and ’cross the 
green, 

(Seen by but few, and blushing to bc seen — 
Dejectcd, thoughtful, anxioua, and afraid,) 

Led by the lover, walk’d the silent maid: 

Slow through the meadows rove<l they, many a 
mile 

Toy’d by each bank and trifled at eacli Stile; 
Where, as he painted every blissful view, 

And highly colour’d what he strongly drow, 

The pensive damsel, prone to temler fears; 
Dimm’d the false prospect with prophetic tears. — 
Thus- pass’d th’ allotted hours, tili lingering late, 
The lover loiter’d at the maater’s gate; 


There he pronounced adieu ! and yet would stay, 
Till chiddcu — sootlied — entreated — forced 
away ; 

Hc would ofcoldness, though iudulged, comploin, 
And oft retire and oft return again; 

When, if his teazing vex’d her gentlo mind, 

The grief assumed com|>eird her to be hind! 

For he would prnof of pliglitcd kindness crave, 
That she reseuted tirst and then forgave, 

And to his grief and penance yielded moro 
Than liis presutnption had required betöre. — 
Ah ! fly temptation, youth ; refrain ! refrain, 

Each yielding maid and each presuming swain ! 

Lo! now with red rent cloak atulbonnet black, 
And torn green gown loosc hnnging at her back, 
One who an infant in her artns sustains, 

And scems in patience striving with her pains; 
Pinch’d are her looks, ns one who pincs for 
bread, 

Wh ose carcs are growing and whose hopes aro 
fled; 

Pale her parch’d lips, her heavy eyes sunk low, 
And tears unnoticed from their channels flow; 
Serene her maimer, tili sonie sudden pain 
Frets the nieek soul, and then she’s calm again; 
Mer broken pitclier to the pool she takes, 

And every step with cautioua terror mokes; 

For not alone that infant in her arms, 

But nearer cause, her anxious soul alarms. 

With water burthen’d then she picks her way, 
Slowly and cautious, in the clinging clay; 

Till, in raid-green, she trusts a place unsound. 
And deeplv plunges in th' adhesive ground; 
Thencc, but with pain, her slender foot she 
takes, 

Wliile hopo the miud as strength tho frame for- 
sakes; 

For when so full the cup of sorrow grows, 

Add but a drop, it instautly o’erflows. 

And now her path but not her pcace she gains, 
Safe from her task, but shivering with her pains ; 
Her home fthe reaches, open leaves the door, 

And placing first her infant on the tloor, 

She bares her bosom to the wind, and sits, 

And sobbing struggles with tho rising fits: 

In vain, they come, she feels th’ inflating grief, 
That shuts the swelling bosora from relief; 

That speaks in feoble cries a soul distreas’d 
Or the sad laugh that cunnot be repress’d. 

The neighbour-matron leaves her wlieel and flies 
With all the aid her poverty supplies; 

Unfee’d, the calls of Nature she obeys, 

Not led by profit, not allured by praise; 

And waiting long, tili these content ions ccaae, 
She speaks of comfort, and departs in pe&ce. 
Friend of distress ! the mourner feels thy aid, 

She cannot pay tliee, but thou wilt be paid. 

18 * 
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But who this child of weakness, want, and 
care ? 

’Tis Plioebe Dawson, pride of Lamraas-Fair; 

Who took her lover for his sparkling eyea, 
Expressions warm, and love-inspiring lies : 
Compassion first assail’d her gentle heart, 

For all his suftering, all his bosom’a smart: 

And then his prayers! they would a savage 
move, 

And win the coldest of the sex to love: — 


Bat ah! too soon his looks success declared, 
Too late her loss the marriage-rite repaired; 
The faithless flatterer then his vows forgot, 

A captious tyraut or a uoisy sot: 

If present, railing, tili he saw her pain'd; 

If absent, spending what their labours gain'd ; 
Till that fair form in want and sicknesa pined, 
And hope and comfort fied that gentle raind. 
Then fiy temptation, youth; resist, refrain! 

* Nor let me preach for ever and in vain ! 


Scott. 


Walter Scott ward am 15. August 1771 zu Edinburg geboren, studirte die Rechte, wurde 
21 Jahr alt Advocat in seiner Vaterstadt, vcrheirathete sich 1798 mit Miss Carpenter, erhielt 
1806 das Amt eines priucipal Clerk of the sessions of Scotland, zog sich später von den öffent 
liehen Geschäften zurück und sah sieh 18*20 zum Baronet erhoben. Er starb auf seinem Landsitze 
Abbotsford am 21. September 1832. 

Die Charakteristik von Scott’s eben so berühmten als zahlreichen Romanen , durch welche er 
der Romanliteratur der ganzen civilisirten Welt eine neue Wendung gab, gehört nicht hieher, 
obwohl aber dieselben seine poetischen Productionen verdunkelten, so stehen diese doch denselben 
in keiner Hinsicht an innerem Werthe nach und es ist noch sehr die Frage ob sie nicht am Ende 
aller Dinge jene überlebt haben werden. W. Scott’s gesammelte Werke in streng poetischer Form, 
von denen auch eine gute deutsche Ausgabe vorhanden ist (Frankfurt 1826, 1 Bdin8), enthalten: 
the Lay of the last Minstrel, Marmion, the Lady of the Lake, the Lord of the Isles, Rokeby, the 
Bridal of Triermain, Harold, the Vision ofDon Roderick, sämmtlich romantisch epische Dichtungen, 
llalidon Hill ein Drama, Hallndcn, Lieder, vermischte Gedichte u. A. m. — “Scott" — sagt Allan 
Cunningham a. a. O. — “ist ein wahrhaft nationaler und heroischer Dichter. Sein Schauplatz ist 
Bein Vaterland, seine Helden und Heldinnen sind der britischen Geschichte und Sage entlehnt 
In seinen Versen herrscht eine erstaunenswürdige Leichtigkeit, Kraft und Klarheit. Seine Dich- 
tungen sind eine Reihe historischer Figuren , nach den genauesten Verhältnissen der Bildhauer- 
kunst verfertigt, nur mit dem Unterschiede dass sie nach des Dichters Willen handeln und sprechen. 
Allein ungeachtet sie an Eleganz der Formen und Genauigkeit des Umfanges Werken der bildenden 
Kunst gleichen, besitzen sie doch weniger von ihrer Ruhe wie irgend eine andere Dichtung neuerer 
Zeit" — Fügen wir noch hinzu, dass auch in W. Scotts kleineren lyrischen Gedichten eine Natur- 
frische, verbunden mit Energie wie mit Zartheit, je nachdem der Gegenstand es erfordert, vor- 
herrscht, welche ihnen eben einen so grossen Reiz als bleibenden Werth verleiht 


Farewcll to the Muse. 


Enehantress, farewell! who so oft has decoy’d 
% me, 

At the close of the evening through woodlands 
to roam, 

ffkere the forester, lated, with wonder espied me 


Explore the wild scenes he was quitting for 
home. 

Farewell ! and take with thee tby numbers wild 
speaking, 

The language alteraate of rapture aud woe j 
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Oh! none but some lover, wbose heart -strings 
are break ing, 

The pang that I feel at our parting can know. 

Each joy thou couldst double, and when there 
came sorrow, 

Or pale disappointment, to darken my way, 

What voice was like thine, that could sing of to- 
morrow, 

Till forgot in the strain was tho grief of to- 
day ! 

But when friends drop around us in life’s weary 
waning, 

The grief, queen of numbers , thou canst not 
assuage ; 

Nor the gradual estrangeinent of those yet re- 
maining, 

The languor of pain, and the chillness of age. 

’Twas thou that once taught me , in accents be- 
wailing, 

To sing how a w'arrior lay stretch’d ou the 
plain ; 

And a maiden hung o’er him with aid unavailing 

And held to bis lips the cold goblut in vain : 

As vain those enchantments , O queen of wild 
numbers, 

To a bard when the reign of his fanty is o’er, 

And the quick pulse of feeling in apathy slum- 
bers, — 

Farewell then , enchantress ! I meet thee no 
more! 


H u n t i n g Song. 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

On tlie niountain dawns the day, 

All the jolly chase is here, 

With hawk, and horse, and hunting-spear; 
llounds are in tlieir couples yelling, 
llawks are whistliug, horns are knelling; 
Merrily, inerrily, mingle tliey, — 

“Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

The mist has left the mountain grey; 
Springlets in the dawn are steaming, 
Diamonds on the brake arc gleaming : 

And foresters have busy been, 

To track the buck in thicket green; 

Now we come to chaunt our lay, — 
“Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

To the greenwood haste awny ; 

We can sbow you where he lies, 

Fleet of foot, and lall of aize: 

We can show the mark« he niade, 

When ’gainst the oak his antlers fray’d ; 
You shall see him brought to bay, — 
“Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 

Louder, louder chaunt the lay, 

Waken, lords and ladies gay; 

Teil the in youth, and mirth, and glee, 
Kun a course as well as we: 

Time, stern huntsman ! who can baulk, 
Staunch as hound, and fleet as hawk; 
Tliink of this, and rise with day, — 
Gentle lords and ladies gay. 


L o c h i n v a r. 

0, young Lochinvar has come out of the west, 

Through all the wide Border his steed was the 
best; 

And, save his good broadsword, he weapons 
had none, 

He rode all unann’d, and he rode all nlone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was kniglit like the young Lochinvar. 

He stayed not for brake, and he stopp’d not for 
stone ; 

He swam the Eske river where ford there waa 
none ; 

But, ere he alighted at Netherby gute, 

The bride had consented — the gallant came 
late — 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Helen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby-liall, 

Among bride’a-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, 
and all ; 

Then spoke the bride’s father , his liand on hia 
sword, 

(For tho poor cravcn bridegroom said never a 
word,) 

“O come ye in peace here, or come yo in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar? ” 

“I long woo’d your daughter, — my suit you 
denied ; 

Love swells like the Solway , but ebbs like ita 
tide, 

And now am I come, with this lost love of mlne 
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To lead bat one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland , more lovely by 
far, 

That would gladly be bride to the young 
Lochinvar.” 

The bride. kiss'd the goblet; the knight took 
it up; 

He quaflfd off the wine, and he threw down the 
cup. — 

Slic look'd down to blush , and shc look*d up to 

sigli, 

Witli a smile on lier lips, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand ere her mother could bar: 
“Now tread we a measure!” sald young Lochin- 
var. 

So stately bis form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did graec ; 
Wliile her mother did fret, and her father did 
fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnct 
and blume, — 

And the bridc-maidcns whisper’d, “’Twere bctter 
by far 

To have match’d our fair cousin witli young 
Lochinvar ! ” 

One touch to her hand, and one Word in her ear, 
When they reach’d the hall-door, and thechargcr 
stood near; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, — 
So light to the .saddle beforc her he sprung 1 
“She is won! we are gone, over busli, loch , and 
scaur; 

They'll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth 
young Lochinvar. 

There was inounting ’mong Graemcs of the Ne- 
therby dan, — 

Försters, Tenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode 
and they ran ; 

There was racing, and chasing, on CannobieLee, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne’ordid they see. 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye c’cr heard of gallant likc young Locliin- 
vur? 


Lullaby of an Infant Chief. 


They all are belonging, dear baby, to thee. 

O ho ro, i ri ri, cadil gu lo, 

* 0 ho ro, i ri ri, cadil gu lo. 

0 fear not the bügle, though loudly it blows, 

I It calls bat the warders that guard thy repose ; 

Thcir bows would be bended, their blades would 
be red, 

Ere the step of a fbeman draws near to thy bed. 

O ho ro, i ri ri, etc. 

O hush tbeo, my babie, the time soon will come, 

! When thy sleep shall be broken by trampet and 
drum ; 

iThen hush tliec, my darling, take rest whiie you 
may, 

For strife comes witli manliood, and waking with 
day. 

O ho ro, i ri ri, etc. 


Hel Ivel ly n. 

I climb’d the dark brow of the migkty Hell- 
vellyn, 

1 Lakes and mountains beneatli me gleam’d 
misty and wide; 

All was still, save by tits when the eagle was 
yelliug, 

And starting around me the echoes replied, 

On the right, Striden-edge round the Ked-tarn 
was beilding, 

And Catchedicam its left verge was defending, 

One huge nameless rock in the front was ascend- 
>ng» 

When I mark’d tho sad spot where the Wan- 
derer liad died: 

Dark green was the spot mid the brown meadow 
heather, 

Where the pilgrim of nature lay stretch’d in 
decay, — 

Liko the corpse of an outcast abandon’d to 
weather, 

Till tlie raountain- winds wasted the tonant- 
leas clay. 

Nor yet quitc deserted, though lonely extended, 

For, faithful in death, his mute favourite at- 
tended, 

The much-loved remains of her master defended, 

And cliased tbe hill-fox and the raven away. 


0 hush thee, my babie, thy sire was a knight, — 
Thy mother a lady, both lovely and bright; 

The wooda and the glens, Irom the towers wliich 
we see, 


IIow long didst thou tliink that liis silence was 
sl uniber? 

When tho wind waved his garment, how oft 
didst thou start? 
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How many long days and long woeks didst thou 
munter, 

Ere ho faded before thce, the friend of thy 
heart ? 

And, oh! was it meet, that — no requiem read 
o’er him, 

No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him, 

And thou, little guardian, alone stretch’d before 
him — 

Unhonour'd the pilgrim from life should de- 
part? 

When a prince to the fate of the peasant has 
vieldod, 

The tapestry waves dark round the dim-liglited 
hall; 

With scutcbeons of ailver the cofßn is shielded, 

And pages stand mute by the canopietl pall: 

Through the courts, atdeep miduight, the torches 
are gleaming. 

In the proudly-arched chapel the banners are 
beaming, 

Far adown the long aisle sacred music is Stream- 
ing, 

Lamenting a chief of the people should fall. 

But meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature, 

To lay down thy head like the meek moun- 
tain lamb; 

When, wilder'd, he drops from some clift* huge in 
stature, 

And draws his last sob by the aide of his 
dam. 

And more stately thy couch by this descrt lake 

•ying, 

Thy obsequies aung by the grey plover flying, 

With one faithful friend but to witnesa thy 
Aying, 

In the arm» of Hellvellyn and Catchedicam. 


Jock of Hazeldean. 

“Why wcep ye by the tide, ladic? 

Why weep ye by the tide? 

1*11 wed ye to my youngeat aon, 
And ye sali be his bride : 

And ye aall be his bride, ladie, 

Sae comely to be seen,” — 

But aye ahe loot the tears down fa* 
For Jock of Hazeldean. 

“Now let this wilfiil grief be done, 
And dry tliat cheek so pale ; 


Young Frank ia chief of Errington, 

And lord of Langley-dale ; 

His step is first in pcaceful lm’, 

Ilis s word in battle keen,” — 

Hut aye slie loot the tears down fa’ 

For Jock of Hazeldean. 

“A chain o* gold ye sali not lack, 

Nor bruid to bind your hair; 

Nor mettlcd hound, nor managed hawk, 
Nor palfrey iresh and fair; 

And you, the foreinost o* them a*, 

Sali ride our forest queen,” — 

But aye slie loot the tears down fa* 

For Jock of Hazeldean. 

The kirk was deck’d at. moming-tidc, 

The tapers glimmer’d fair; 

The priest and bridegroom wait the bride. 
And dame and knigbt are there. 

Tbey sought her both by bower and ha*. 
The ladie was not seen ! 

She’s o’er the Border, and awa’ 

Wi’ Jock of Hazeldean. 


Nora’s V o w. 

Hear what Ilighland Nora said, 

“The earlie’s son I will not wed, 

Should all the race of nature die, 

And none be left but he and I. 

For all the gold, for all the gear, 

And all the lands both far and near, 

That over valour lost or won, 

I would not wed the earlie’s son.” 

**A maiden's vows,” old Callum spoke, 

“Are lightly made, and lightly broke ; 

The heatlier on the mountain’s height 
Begins to bloom in purple light : 

The frost-wind soon shall sweep away 
That lustre deep from glen and brae ; 

Yet Nora, ere ita bloom be gone, 

May blithely wed the earlie’s son.” 

“The swan,” she said, “the lake’s clear breast 
May harter for the eagle’s nest ; 

The Awe’s fierce stream may backward turn, 
Ben-Cruaichan fall, and crush Kilchurn, 

Our kilted Clans, when blood is high, 

Before their foes may turn and fly; 

But I, were all these marvels done, 

Would never wed the earlie’a son.” 
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Still in the water-lily’s shade 

Her wonted nest the wild swan made; 

Ben-Cruaichan .Stands as fast as ever, 

Still downward foams the Awe’s fierce river: 


To shun the clash of foeman’s Steel, 

No Ilighland brogue has turn’d the heel; 
But Nora’s heart is lost and won, — 
She’s wedded to the earlie’s son ! 


$ o < li e 1» y. 

William Sotheby ward am 9. November 1757 in London geboren, erhielt seine Bildung auf 
der Schule zu Harrow und trat daun, siebenzehn Jahr alt in die Armee. 1780 nahm er seinen 
Abschied und kaufte sich ein Landgut Beirs Mount, in der Ntthe von Southampton , wo er seinen 
Wohnsitz aufschlug. Im Jahre 1791 liess er sich in London nieder, wurde Mitglied mehrerer ge- 
lehrter Gesellschaften und bereiste 1 8 1 G Italien. Zurück gekehrt gab er in einer Reihe von Gedich- 
ten unter dem Titel Italy die Früchte dieser Reise heraus. Er starb ata 80. December 1833 in 
seiner Vaterstadt. 

Ausser vielen poetischen Uebersetzungen wie z. B von Wieland’s Oberon, Virgils Georgica, 
Homer's Ilias und Odyssee, hat Sotheby eine lange Reihe eigener Dichtungen hinterlassen, von 
denen wir hier nur Poems consisting of a Tour throngh parts of North and South Wales, London 
1790 in 4.; The Battle of the Nile, London 1799 in 4.; The Siege of Cuzco, a Tragedy, London 
1800 in 8; Julian a Tragedy, London 1801 in 8.; Oberon or Huon de Bordeaux, a mask ; and 
Orestes, a Tragedy, London 1802; Saul, a poem , London 1807 in 4.; Constance de Castille, a 
poem, London 1810 in 4.; Six Tragedies, London 1814 in 8.; Italy, London 1819 in 8. u. s. w. 
anführen. Nur das letztere Werk, sowie seine Uebersetzungen haben sich im Angedenken erhal- 
ten. Er war nicht immer glücklich in der Wahl seiner Stoffe , wusste sie aber mit Feinheit und 
Eleganz zu behandeln, obwohl ihm wiederum Tiefe und Energie abgeht, ain Gelungensten sind 
seine Schilderungen, in diesen finden sich einzelne durch Schönheit und Kraft ausgezeichnete 
Stellen, welche grössere Verbreitung verdienen als sie in des Dichters Vaterlande gefunden haben 


Salvator. 

Where stood Salvator, when with all bis s torras 
Around him winter rav’d, 

When being, none save man, the tempest brav’d? 
When on her mountain crest 
The eagle sank to rest, 

Nor dar’d spread out her pennons to the blast : 
Nor, tili the whirlwiud passed, 

The famish’d wolf around the sheep-cote prowl’d ? 
Where stood Salvator, when the forest howl’d, 
And the rock-rooted pine in all its lcngtli 
Crash’d, prostrating its strength? 

Where stood Salvator, when the summer cloud 
At noon-day, to Ausonia direr far 
Than winter, and its element&l war, 

Gather’d the tempest, from whose ebon ehroud, 


|That cross’d like night a sky of crimson Harne, 
Streara’d ceaselessly the fire-bolta* forked aim: 
Wlnle hurricanes, whose wings were fröre with 
hail, 

Cut sheer the vines, and o’er the harvest vale 
Spread barrenness? Where was Salvator found, 
When all the air a bursting sea became, 
Deluging earth ? — On Terni's cliff he stood, 
The tempest sweeping round. 

I see him where the spirit of the storm 
His daring votary led : 

Firm Stands his foot on the rock’s topmost bead, 
That reels above the rushing and the roar 
Of deep Vellino. — In the glen below, 

Again I view him on the reeling shore, 

Where the prone river, after length of course, 
Collecting all its force, 

An avalanche cataract, whirl’d in thunder o’er 
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The promontory's height, 

Bursts on the rock: while round tke mountain 
brow, 

Half, half the flood rebounding in its might, 
Spreads wide a sea of foam evanisliing in light. 


Rome. 

I saw the ages backward roll’d, 

The scenes long past restore: 

Scenes that Evander bade hi» gueat behold, 
When first the Trojan stept on Tyber’s shore 
The shepherds in the forum pen their fold; 

And the wild herdsman , on liis untamed steed, 
Goods with prone spcar the heifer's foaming 
»peed, 

Where Rome, in second iufancy, once more 
Sleeps in her cradle. Hut — in that drear waste, 
In that rüde desert, when the wild goat sprung 
Froin di ft' to di ft', and the Turpeian rock 
Lour’d o’er the untended flock, 

And eagle» on its crest their atfric hung: 

And when fierce gales bow’d the high pines, when 
blaz’d 

The lightning, and the savage in the Storni 
Some unknown godhead heard, and, awc-struck, 
gaz'd 

On Jove’s imagin’d form : — 

And in that desert, when swoln Tyber’s wave 
Went forth the twins to »ave, 

Their reedy cradle ftoatiug on his flood: 

While yet the infants on the she-wolf düng, 
While yet they fearless play’d her brow bcneath, 
And mingled with their food 
The spirit of her blood, 

As o’er them »een to breathe 
With fond reverted neck »he hung, 

And lick’d in turn each babe, and fonned with 
fostering tongue: 

And when the founder of imperial Rome 
Fix’d on the robber hill, from earth aloof, 

His predatory liome, 

And hung in triumph round his »traw-thatched 
roof 

The wolf skin, and hugo boar tusks, and the 
pride 

Of branching nntler» wide : 

And tower’d in giant strength, and sent afar 
His voice, that on the mountain echoes roll’d, 
Stern preluding the war ; 

And when the shepherds left their peaceful fold, 
And from the wild wood lair, and rocky den. 
Round their bold chieftain rush’d stränge forms 
of barbarous men : 


Then might be seen by the presageful eye 
The vision of a rising re&lm unfold, 

And temples roof d with gold. 

And in the gloom of that remorseless time, 

When Rome the sabinc seiz’d, might be foreseen 
ln the first triumph of successful crime, 

The shadowy arm of one of giant birth 
Forging a chain for earth: 

And tho* slow ages roll’d their course between, 
The form as of a Caesar, when he led 
His war-worn legions on, 

Troubling the pastoral streara of peaceful Ru- 
bicon. 

Such might o’er clay-built Rome have been 
foretold 

By word of human wisdom. But — wbat word, 
Save from thy lip, Jehovuh's prophet! heard, 
When Rome was marble, and her temples gold, 
And the globe Caesar s footstool, who, when 
Rome 

View’d th’ incommunicable name di v ine 
Link a Faustina to an Antonine 
On their polluted temple; who but tliou, 

The prophet of the Lord ! what w'ord, save thine, 
Rome’» utter desolat ion had denounc’d? 

Yet, ece that destin’d time, 

The love-lute, and the viol, song, and rairth, 
Ring from her palace roofs. — Hear’st thou not 
yet, 

Metropolis of earth ! 

A voice borne back on every passing wind, 
Wherever man has birth, 

One voice, as from the lip of human kind, 

The echo of thy fame? Flow they not yet, 

As flow’d of yore, down each successive age 
The chosen of the world, on pilgrimage, 

To commune with thy wrecks, and works sublime, 
Where genius dwells enthron’d? 

* * * 

* * 

Rome! thou art doom’d to perish, and thy 
days, 

Like mortal man’s, are numbered : number’d all, 
Kre each fleet hour decays. 

Though pride yet haunt thy palaces, though art 
Thy sculptur’d marble» animate : 

Though thousands , and ten thousands throng 
thy gate; 

Though kings and kingdoras with thy idol mart 
Y et traffic, and thy throned priest adore : 

Thy second reign shall pass, — pass like thy 
reign of yore. 
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The Grotto of Egeria. 

Can I forget that beauteous day, 

When, shelter’d from the buruing beam, 
First in thy hannted grot I lay, 

And loos’d my spirit to its dream, 
Beneath the broken arch , o’erlaid 
With ivy, dark with many a braid 
That clasp’d its tendrils to retain 
The stone its roots had writk’d in twain? 
No zephyr on the leadet play’d, 

No bent g rasa bow’d its elender blade, 
The coiled snake lay slumber-bound : 

All mute, all motionless around, 

Save, iivelier, while others slept, 

The lizard on the sunbeam lenpt, 

And londer while the groves were still, 
The unseen cigali, sharp and shrill, 

As if their chirp could charm alone 
Tir'd noontide with its unison. 

Stranger ! that roam’st in solitude ! 
Thou, too, ’mid tangling bnshes riule, 
Seek in the glen, yon heights between, 

A rill more pure than Hippocrene, 

That from a sacred fountain fed 
The stream that fill’d its marble bed. 


Its marble bed long since is gone, 

And the etray water struggles on, 

Brawling thro* weeds and stones its way. 

There, when o’erpower’d at blaze of day, 

Nature languishes in light, 

Pass within the gloom of night, 

Where the cool grot’s dark arch o’ershades 
Thy temples, and the waving braids 
Of many a fragrant brier that weaves 
Its blossom thro’ the ivy leaves. 

Thou, too, beneath that rocky roof, 

Where the moss mats its thickest woof, 

Shalt hear the gather'd ice-drops fall 
Regular, at interva), 

Drop after drop, ono after one, 

Making music on the stone, 
j While every drop, in slow decay, 

Wears the recumbent nymph away. 

Thou, too, if ere thy youthful ear 
jThrill’d the Latian lay to hear, 

! Lull'd to slumber in that cave, 

Shalt hail the nymph that held the wave ; 

A goddess, who there deign’d to meet, 

A mortal from Rome’s regal seat, 

And o’er the gusliing of her fount, 
i MysteriouB truths divine to earthly ear recount. 


Keats. 


John Keats ward am 29. Octuber 1796 in London geboren, der Sohn eines Lohnkutschers. 
Er erhielt eine gute Erziehung und kam dann zu einem Chirurgen in die Lehre , bei dem er jedoch 
nicht lange blieb, da eine kleine Erbschaft ihm ein unabhängiges Leben sicherte. 1817 gab er 
seine Jugendgedichte und gleich darauf seinen “Endymion" heraus, fand aber an Gifford einen so 
erbitterten und gehässigen Recensenten im Quarterly Review , dass sein Leben mit tiefem Gram 
erfüllt wurde und die Anlage zur Auszehrung, die er schon lange in sich trug , eich rasch und zer- 
störend entwickelte. Um Heilung zu suchen ging er nach Italien, aber sie ward ihm nicht; er starb 
am 24. Februar 1821 in Rom. 

Seine hinterlassenen Gedichte sind: Endymion, Lamia, Isabeila, The Eve of St. Agnes, 
Hyperion und Miscellaneous Poems. Er besass ein reiches , schönes Talent , voll tiefer und zarter 
Empfindung, schöpferischer Phantasie und Gedankenfülle und würde sich bei längerem Leben und 
unter günstigeren Verhältnissen gewiss herrlich entwickelt haben. 
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Ode to a Night iugule. 

My heart aches, aud a drowsy uumbness pains 
My sense. as though of hemlock 1 had drunk, 

Or emptied some dull »piate to the drains 

One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk: 

’Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 

But being too happy in thy happiness, — 

That thou , light-winged drvad of the trees. 
In some mclodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows nnmberless, 
Singest of summer in full-thronted ease. 

O for a draught of vintage, that hath been 
Cool'd a long age in the deep-delved earth, 

Tasting of Flora and the country green, 

Dance, and Proven^al song, and sun-burnt 
mirth ! 

O for a beaker full of the warm South, 

Full of the truo, tlie blushful liippocrene, 

Witli beaded bubbles winking at the brira, 
And purple-staioed mouth; 

That 1 might drink . and leavc the world un- ' 
seen. 

And witli thee fade away into the forest dim: 

Fade far awav, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou amoug the leavea hast never 
known, 

The weariness, tlie fever, and the fret 

Here , whero men sit and hear each other 
groan; 

Where palsy ahakes a few , sad , last grey hairs, j 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, 
and dies; 

Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed de'spairs, 

Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at tliem beyoud to- 
inorrow. 

Away! away! for I will fly to tbee, 

Not charioted by Bacchus and bis pards, 

But on the viewless wings of Poeay, 

Tbough the dull brain perplexes and ret&rds: 

Already with thee! tender is the night, 

And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Cluster’d around by all her starry fays; 

But here there is no light, 

Save what frora heaven is with the breezes 
blown 

Through verdurous glooms and winding 
mossy ways. 


The grass , the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast-fading violeta coverM np in leaves; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 

The coming luusk-rosc, full of dewy wine, 

The murmurous hauut of dies on summer 
eves. 

Darkling I listen; and, für tnany a firne, 

1 have beeu half in love with easeful Death, 
CaU'd him soft numes in many a mused rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breatli ; 

Now more tlian ever seems it rieh to die, 

To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul 
abroad 

Ju such an ecstacy ! 

Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in 
vain — 

To thy high requiem become a sod. 

Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird! 

No hnngry generations tread thee down; 

The voice 1 hear tliis passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the seif- samo song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Buth , when , sick 
for home, 

She stood in tears amid the alieu corn; 

The same that oft times hath 
Charm’d magic casements , opening on the 
foara 

Of perilous seas , in faery lands forlorn. 

Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 

To toll me back from thee to my sole seif! 
Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so weil 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 

Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 

Fast the near meadows, over the still streara, 
Up the liill side; and now ’tis buriod deep 
In the next valley glades: 

Was it a vision, or a waking dreani? 

Fled is that music: — Do I wake or sleep? 


Ode on a Grecian Urn. 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, ! Thou still unrnvish’d bride of quietness! 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, Thou foster-child of Silence and slow time, 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 

Wherewith the seasonable month endows | A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme ; 
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What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy* 
shape? 

Of deities or mortals, or of botb, 

In Tempe or the dales of Arcady ? 

What men or gods arc thcse? What maidens 
loth? 

What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild ec- 
stasy ? 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but more endear'd, 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 

Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not 
leave 

Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 
Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal — yet, do not 
grieve ; 

She can not fade, though thou hast not thy 
bliss, 

For ever wilt thou love , and she be fair ! 

Ah , happy , happy boughs ! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 
And , happy melodist , unwearied, 

For ever piping songs for ever new; 

More happy love ! more happy , happy love ! 

For ever warm and still to be cnjoy’d, 

For ever panting and for ever young; 

All breathing human passion far above, 

That leaves a heart high sorrowful and cloy’d, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 

Who are theae Corning to the sacrilice? 

To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Leud’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies. 

And all her silken tlauks with garlands drest? 
What little town by river or sea-shore, 

Or mountain-built with peacefnl citadel, 

Is emptied of tliis folk, this pious morn? 
And, little town , thy streeta for evermore 
Will silent be ; and not a soul to teil 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er retura. 

0 Attic shape ! Fair attitude ! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 

Thou, silent form! dost tease us outof thought 
As doth eternity : Cold Pastoral! 

When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain , in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
“Beauty is truth, truth bcauty,” — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


S o n n e t s. 

To one who has been long in city pent, 

*Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven, — to breathe a 
prayer 

Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 

Who is more happy, when, with heart’s content, 
Fatigued he sinkB into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 

And gentle tale of love and languishment? 

Keturning home at evening, with an ear 
Catebing the notes of Plulomel, — au eye 

Watebing the sailing cloudlet’s bright career, 

Ile moums that day so soon has glided by; 

E’en like the paasage of an angel’s tear 
That falls through the clear ether silently. 


Happy is England ! I could be content 
To aee no other verdure than its own; 

To feel no other breezes than are blown 
Through its tall woods with high romances bient: 
Yet do I sometimes feel a languishment 
For skies Italien , and an inward groan 
To-sit upon an Alp as on a throne, 

And half forget what world or wordling meant. 
Happy is England , sweet her artless daughters ; 
Enough their simple loveliness for me, 

Enough their whitest arras in silence cling- 
ing: 

Yet do I often warmly burn to see 

Beauties of deeper glance, and hear their 
singing, 

And float with them about the summer waters. 


Stanzas. 

In a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy tree, 

Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity : 

The north cannot undo them, 

With a sleety wliistle through them; 
Nor frozen thawinga glue them 
From budding at the prime. 

In a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy brook, 

Thy bubblings ne'er remember 
Apollo’s summer look; 
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But with a sweet forgetting, 
They stay their crvstal fretting, 
Never, never {Atting 
About the frozen tiroe. 

Ah! would 'twere so with many 
A gentle girl and boy ! 

But were there ever axiy 
Writhed not at passed joy? 

To know the change and feel it, 
When there is none to hcal it, 
Kor numbed sense to stcal it, 
Was never said in rhyme. 


To Autumn. 

Season of inists and mellow fruitfulness ! 

Close bosom friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch- 
eves run. 

To bend with apples the moss’d cottage trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel Shells 
With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more 
And still more, later flower for the bees, 

Until they tkink warm days will never cease, 

For summer has o’er brimm’d their clammy 
cella. 


Who hath not seen tliee oft amid thy störe? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may lind 
Thee sitting , careless , on a granary lloor, — 
Thy hair soflt lifted by the winnowing wind : 
Or, on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies , while thy 
hook 

Spares the next swath and all its twined 
flowers; 

And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 

Or , by a cyder-presa , with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings , hours by 
hours. 

Where are the songs of spring? Ay , where are 
they? 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, — 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble plains with rosy hue: 
Then, in a wailful choir, the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft, 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly 
bourn; 

Hedge - crickets sing; and now, with treble 
soft, 

The red breast whistles from a garden croft, 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 


Hogg. 

James Ilogg ward am 25. Januar 1772 in einer ntltte am Ufer des Ettrick im Skire von Sel- 
kirk (Schottland) geboren. Er stammte von Schäfern und ward selbst wieder ein Schäfer, wes- 
halb er auch zur Auszeichnung the Ettrick Shepherd genannt wurde. Schon früh musste er sich 
sein Brod verdienen upd genoss nur ein halbes Jahr lang eigentlichen Schulunterricht; seine ganze 
übrige Bildung verdankte er seinem eigenen Fleisse. Als er achtzehn Jahr alt war, entstanden 
seine ersten Gedichte, welche er später in Edinburg herausgab, die aber wenig Aufmerksamkeit 
erregten. Mit der Landwirtschaft wollte es ihm nicht gelingen und er hatte mit Armuth zu 
kämpfen, bis Bich Walter Scott seiner annalim. Hogg liess nun mehrere grössere Dichtungen 
erscheinen , unter denen namentlich The Queen’s Wake sich des allgemeinsten Beifalls erfreute, 
aber seine Vermögensumstände verbesserten sich nicht, da er den Pachthof von Mount Benger 
übernommen hatte und vom Ackerbau doch nicht sonderlich viel verstand. Er starb am 21. No* 
vember 1835 und hinterliess eine Wittwe und fünf Kinder in drückenden Verhältnissen. 
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Neben mehreren Romanen und prosaischen Erzählungen schrieb Hogg einige grössere Dich- 
tungen, wie dass oben erwähnte Queen’s Wake, the Pilgrims of the Sun, Mador of tüe Moor, Queen 
Hynde und eine Anzahl Balladen und lyrischer Poesieen u. A. m. Allan Cunningham sagt von 
ihm a. a. O.: “Als Dichter steht er auf einer hohen Stufe. An Energie des Ausdrucks und Leiden- 
schaftlichkeit des Gefühls ist er Bums zwar bei Weitem nicht gleich, allein was den natürlichen 
Aufschwung einer freien fessellosen Einbildungskraft anlangt, tritt er vor Niemand zurück. Die 
besonderen Eigenschaften seiner Dichtungen, so wie seine Stellung als Haupt der ländlichen Schule, 
die eben keine zahlreichen Jünger hat, geben ihm alle Aussicht auf Nachruhm.” 


The Wee II au sie. 

I like thee weel , my wee auld house, 

Though laigh thy wa’s an’ flat the riggin’ ; 

Though round thy lum the sourock grows, 
An’ rain-draps gaw my cozy biggin*. 

Lang hast thou happit minc and me, 

My head’s grown grey nncath thy kipple 

And aye thy inglc clieek was free 

Baitli to tho blind man an’ the cripplc. 

What gart my ewes thrive on the hill, 

An’ kept my little störe increasin’? 

The rieh man never wish’d me ill, 

The poor man left me aye bis blessin’. 

Troth I maun greet wi’ thee to part, 

Though to a better house I’m flittin’; 

Sic joys will never glad my heart 
As I’ve had by thy hallan sittin’. 

My bonny baims around me smiled, 

My sonsy wife sat by me spinning, — 

Aye lilting o’er her ditties wild, 

In notes sae artless an’ sae winning. 

Our frugal meal was aye a feast, 

Our e’ening psalm a hymn of joy ; 

Sae calra an’ peacefu’ was our rest, 

Our bliss , our love, without alloy. 

I canna help but hand thee dear, 

My auld, storm-batter’d hamely shieling; 

Thy sooty lum, an’ kipples clear, 

I better love than gaudy ceiling. 

Thy roof will fa’, tliy rafters Start, 

How damp an’ cauld thy hearth will be! 

Ah! sae will soon ilk honest heart, 

Tliat erst was blithe an’ bauld in thee! 

I thought to cower aneath thy wa', 

Till death should cloae my weary een ; 

Then leave thee for the narrow ha’, 

Wi’ lowly roof o’ sward sae green. 

Farewell , my house an’ burnie clear, 

My bour tree bush an’ bowzie tree ! 

The wee while I maun sojoum here, 

1*11 never find a liame like thee. 


The Broken Ileart. 

Now lock my chambcr-door , father, 

And suy yon left. me sleeping; 

But never toll my step-mother 
Of all this bitter weeping. 

No earthly sleep can ease my smart, 

Or even a wliile reprieve it; 

For there’s a pang at my young heart 
That never more can leave it! 

O , let me lie , and weep my fill 
O’er wounds that heal can never; 

And 0, kind Ileaven! were it thy will, 
To dose these eyes for ever: 

For how can maid’s affections dear 
Recal her love forsaken? 

Or how can heart of maiden bear 
To know that heart forsaken ? 

O , why should vows so fondly made, 

Be broken ero the morrow — 

To one who loved as never maid 
Loved in this world of sorrow ! 

The look of scorn I cannot brave, 

Nor pity’s eyo more dreary; 

A quiet sleep within the grave 
Is all for which I weary! 

Farewell, dear Yarrow’s mountains green, 
And banks of broom so yellow! 

Too happy has this bosom been 
Within your arbours mellow. 

That happincsB is fled for aye, 

And all is dark desponding — 

Save in the opening gates of day, 

And the dear kome beyond them! 


Mary Gray. 

Some say that my Mary Gray is dead, 

And that I in this world shall see her never; 
Some say she is laid on her cold death-bed, 

The prey of the grave aud of death for everl 
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Ah , thcy know littlc of my dear maid, 

Or kindness of her spirit's Giver; 

For every night she is by my side, — 

By the morning bower, or the moonlight river. 

My Mary was bonny when she was here, 

When flesh and blood was her mortal dwell- 

ing; 

Iler smile was sweet, and her mind was clear, 
And her form all Virgin forme excelling. 

Bat oh , if they saw my Mary now, 

With her looks of pathos and of feeling, 

They would see a cbcrub’s radiant brow, 

To ravish’d mortal eyes unveiling. 

The rose is the fairest of earthly flowers, 

It is all of beauty and of sweetness, — 

So my dear maid in the heavenly bowers, 

Excel» in beauty and in meekness ! 

She has kiss'd my clieek, she bas kaim’d my 
bair, 

And made a breast of heaven my pillow; 

And promised her God to take me there 
Before the leaf falls from the willow ! 

Farcwell! ye homes of living men — 

I have no relish for your pleasures ; 

In the human face I naething ken 

That with my spirit's yearning measures. 

I long for onward bliss to be, 

A day of joy — a brighter morrow; 

And from this bondage to be free, — 

Farewell, this World of sin and sorrow! 


The Skylark. 

Bird of the wilderness, 

Blithesome and cumberless, 

Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and leal 
Emblem of happiness, 

Biest is thy dweliing-place — 

O to abide in the desert with tlice! 

Wild is thy lay* and loud, 

Far in the downy cloud, 

Love gives it energy, lovo gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 

Where art thou journeying? 

Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 

O’er feil and fountain sheen, 

O’er moor and mountain green, 

O’er the red Streamer that heralds the day, 


Over the cloudlet dim, 

Over the rainbow's rim, 

Musical cherub, soar, singing away! 

Tlicn, when the gloaming comes, 

Low in the heather blooms 
Sweet will thy welcome and lied of love be ! 
Emblem of happiness, 

Biest is thy dweliing-place, — 

O to abide in the desert with tbee ! 


An Arabian Song. 

Meet me at even , my own true love, 
Meet me at even , my honey , my dove, 
Where the moonbeam revealing 
The cool fountain stealing, 

Away and away 
Through flow’rets so gay, 

Singing its silver roundelay. 

Love is the fountain of life and bliss, 
Love is the volley of joyfulness; 

A garden of roses, 

Where rapture reposes, — 

A temple of light 
All heavenly bright; 

0, virtuoua love is the soal’s delight! 


K i 1 m e n y. 

From the Queen's Wake. 

Bonny Kilmeny gaed up the glen ; 

But it wasna to meet Duneira’s men, 

Nor the rosy monk of the isle to see, 

For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. 

It was only to hear the Yorlin sing, 

And pu’ the cress-flower round the spring; 

The scorlet hypp and the hindberryc, 

And tho nut that hang frae the hazel-tree; 

For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. 

But lang may her minny look o’er the wa’, 

And lang may she seek i’ the green-wood shaw; 
Lang the laird of Duneira blame, 

And lang, lang greet or Kilmeny come harne! 
When many a day had come and fled, 

When grief grew calm , and hope was dead, 
When mass for Kilmeny ’s soul had been sung, 
When the bedesman had prayed, and tlie deod- 
bell rung, 
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Late, late in a gloamin when all was still, 

When the fringe was red on the westlin hill, 

The wood ivas sere, the moon i’ the wane, 

The reck o’ the cot hung over the plain, 

Like a little wee cloud in the world its lane; 
When the ingle lowed with an eiry lerne, 

Late, late in the gloamin Kilmeny came hame! 

“Kilmeny, Kilmeny, whcre have you been? 
Lang hae we sought baith holt and den; 

By linn , by ford , and green-wood tree, 

Yet you are halesome and fair to sce. 

Where gat you that joup o’ the lily scheen? 

That bonny snood of the birk sae green ? 

And these roses, the fairest tliat ever were seen? 
Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where liavd you been?” 

Kilmeny looked up with a lovely grace, 

But nae smile was seen on Kilmeny's face; 

As still w'as her look, and as still was her ee, 

As the stillncss that lay on the emerant lea, 

Or the mist that sleeps on a waveless sea. 

For Kilmeny had been she knew not where, 

And Kilmeny had seen what she could not de- 
clare ; 

Kilmeny had been where the cock never crew, 
Where the rain never feil, and the wind never 
blew; 

But it seemed as the harp of the sky had rung, 
And the airs of heaven played round her tongue, 
When she spake of the lovely forms she had 
seen. 

And a land where sin had never been; 

A land of love , and a land of night, 

Withouten sun, or moon, or night: 

Where the river swa’d a living stream, 

And the light a pure celestial beam: 

The land of Vision it would seem, 

A still , an everlasting dream. 

In yon green-w'ood there is a waik, 

And in that waik there is a wene, 

And in that wene there is a maike, 

That neither has flesh, blood, nor bane: 

And down in yon green-wood he walks his lane. j 
In that green wene Kilmeny lay, 

Iler bosom happed wi* the flowerets gay; 

But the air was soft and the silence deep, 

And bonny Kilmeny feil sound asleep. 

She kend nae mair, nor opened her ee, 

Till waked by the hymns of a far countrye. 

She Vakened on couch of the silk sae slim, 

All striped wi’ the bars of the rainbow’s rim ; 

And lovely beings round were rife, 

Who erst had travelled mortal life; 

And aye they smiled, and 'gan to speer, 

What spirit has brought this mortal here? — 


Lang have I joumeyed the world wide, 

A meek and reverent fere replied; 

Baith night and day I have watched the fair, 
Eident a thousand years and mair. 

Yes, I have watched o’er ilk degree, 

Wherever blooms femenitye; 

But sinlesa virgin , free of stain 
In mind and body, fand 1 nane. 

Never, since the banquet of time, 

Found 1 a virgin in her prime, 

Till late this bonny maiden 1 saw 
As spotless as the raoming-snaw : 

Full twenty years she has lived as free 
As the spirits that sojourn this countrye: 

I have brought her away frae the snares of men, 
That sin or death she never mny ken. — 

They clasped her waist and her hands sae fair, 
They kissed her clieek , and they kemed her hair 
And round came many a blooming fere, 

Saying: Bonny Kilmeny, ye’re welcome here! 
Women are freed of the littand scorn : 

O, blessed be the day Kilmeny was born! 

Now shall the land of the spirits see, 

Now shall it ken what a womon may be! 

Many a lang year in sorrow and pain, 

Many a lang year through the world we’ve gane, 
Commissioned to watch fair womankind, 

For it’s they who nurice the immortal mind. 

We have watched their steps as the dawning 
shone, 

And deep in the green-wood walks alone; 

By lily-bower and Silken bed, 

The viewlcss tears have o’er thera shed; 

Have soothed their ardent minds to sleep, 

Or left the couch of love to weep. 

We have seen! whe have seen! but the time must 
corae, 

And the angels will weep at the day of doom ! 

O, would the fairest of mortal kind 
Aye keep the lioly truths in mind, 

That kindred spirits their motions see, 

Who watch their ways with anxious ee, 

And grieve for the guilt of humanitye! 

O, sweet to Heaven the muiden’s prayer, 

And the sigh that lieaves a bosom sae fair! 

And dear to Heaven the words of truth, 

And the praise of virtue frae beauty’s mouth! 
And dear to the viewless forms of air, 

The minds that kyth as the body fair! 

0, bonny Kilmeny ! free frae stain, 

If ever you seek the world again, 

That world of sin , of sorrow and fear, 

0, teil of the joys that are waiting here; 

And teil of the signs you shall shortly see 
Of the tiraes that are now, and the time that 
shall be. — 
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They lifted Kilmeny , they led her away, 

And »he walked in tiie light of a sunless day. 
The sky was a donie of crystal bright, 

The fountain of vision, and fouutain of light: 
The emerald fields were of dazzling glow, 

And tho flowers of everlasting blow. 

Then deep in the stream her body they laid t 
That her youth and beauty never might fade ; 
And they smiled on heaven, w’hen they saw 
her He 

In the stream of life that wandered bye. 

And she heard a song, she heard it sung, 

She kend not where; but sae sweetly it rung, 

It feil on her ear like a dream of the morn: 

O! blest be the day Kilmeny was born! 

Now shall the land of tlie spirits sce, 

Now shall it ken what a woman may be! 

The sun tliat shincs on the world sae bright, 

A borrowed gleid frae the fountain of light; 

And the moon that sleeks the sky sae dun, 

Like a gouden bow, or a beamless sun, 

Shall wear away , and be seen nae mair, 

And the angels shall miss them travelling the air. 
But lang , lang after baith night and day, 

Wlien the sun and the w r orld have elyed away; 
When the sinner has gane to his waesome doom, 
Kilmeny sh&ll smile in etemal bloom! — 

They bore her away, she wist not how, 

For she feit not arm nor rest below; 

But so swift they wained her through the light, 
’Twas like the motion of sound or sight; 

They seemed to split the gales of air, 

And yet nor gale nor breeze was tliere. 
Unnumbered groves below them grew, 

They came, they past, and back ward flew, 

Like floods of blossoms gliding on, 

In moment seen, in moment gone. 

O , never vales to mortal view 
Appeared like those o’er which they flew ! 

That land to human spirits given, 

Tho lowermost vales of the stoned heaven ; 

From thence they can view the world below, 

And heaven’s blue gates with sapphires glow, 
More glory yet unrneet to know. 

They bore her far to a mountain gTeen, 

To see what mortal never had seen ; 

And they seated her high on a purple sward, 
And bade her heed what she saw and heard, 

And note the changes the spirits wrought, 

For now she lived in the land of thought. 

She looked, and she saw nor sun nor skies, 

But a crystal dorne of a thousand dies : 

She looked, and she saw nae land aright, 

But an endless whirl of glory and light : 

And radiant beings went and came 


Far swifter than wind, or the liuked flame. 

She hid her een frae the dazzling view; 

She looked again, and the scene was new. 

She saw a sun on a suinmer-sky, 

And clouds of ambcr sailing bye; 

A lovely land bcneath her lay, 

And that land had glens and inountains gray; 
And that land had valleys and hoary piles, 

And marled seas, and n thousand isles; 

Its fields were speckled, its forest* green, 

And its lakes were all of the dazzling sheen, 

Like magic mirrors , where slumbering lay 
The sun and the sky and the cloudlet gray; 
Which heaved and trembled, and gently swung, 
On every shove they seemed to be hung; 

For there they were seen on tbcir down ward 
plain 

A thousand tiines and a thousand again; 

In winding lake and placid firth, 

Little peaeeful heavens in the bosom of eurth. 

Kilmeny sigfied and seemed to grieve, 

For she found her heart to that land did cleave; 
She saw the corn wave on the vale, 

She saw the deer run down the dale; 

She saw the plaid and the broad claymore, 

And tho brows that the badge of froedom bore; 
And she thought she had seen tho land before. 

She saw a ladv sit on a throne, 

The fairest that ever the sun shone on! 

A lion iicked her hand of milk, 

And she hold him in a leish of silk; 

And a leifu’ maiden stood at her knee, 

With a silver wand and melting ce ; 

Her sovereign shicld tili love stole in, 

And poisoned all the fount within. 

Then a gruff untoward bedes-man came, 

And hundit the lion on his darae; 

And the guardian maid wi' the dauntless oe, 

She dropped a tear, and left her knee; 

And she saw tili the quecn frae the lion fled, 

Till the bonniest flower of the world lay dead; 

A coffin was set on a distant plain, 

And she saw the red blood fall like rain: 

Then bonny Kilraeny's heart grew sair, 

And slio turned away, and could look nae mair. 

| Then the gruff grim carle gimed amain, 

And they trampled him down, but he rose again; 
And he baited the lion to deeds of weir, 

Till he lapped the blood to the kingdom dear; 
And weening his head was danger-preef, 

When crowned with the rose and clover leaf, 

He gowled at the carle , and chased him away 
To feed wi’ the deer on the mountain gray. 
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Ile gowlod at tlie carle, and hegecked at Heaven, 
llut his mark wob set, and liis arles givcu. 
Kilmcny a while her een withdrew; 

Shc looked again , and tke scene was new. 

She saw below her fair uufurled 
One halt' of all the glowing world, 

Whero oceans rolled, and rivcrs ran, 

To bound the aims of sinful man. 

She saw a people, llerce and feil, 

Burst frac tlieir bounda likc fiends of hell; 

There lilies grew and the eagle flew, 

And she her k cd on her ravening crcw, 

Till the cities and towers were rapt m a blaze, 
And the thundcr it roared o'cr the luuda and the seas. 
The widows they wailed, and the red blood ran, 
And she throatened an cnd to the race of inan : 
Shc nevcr leued, nor stood in awe, 

Till claugbt by the lion’s deadly paw. 

Oh! theu the eagle swinked fo? life, 

And brainzellcd up a mortal strife; 

But tlew she north, or tlew she south, 

She inet wi 1 tlie gowl of the lion’s moutli. 

With a inooted wing and waefu’ maen, 

The eagle sought her eiry again; 

But lang may she cower in her bloody nest, 

And lang, lang sleek her wounded breast, 

Before she sey another tlight, 

To play wi' the uorland lion’s might. 

But to sing the sights Kilmcny saw, 

So far surpassing nature's law, 

The singer’s voiee wad sink uway, 

And the string of his liarp wad cease to play. 
But she saw tili tlie sorrows of man were bye, 
And all was love and harinonv; 

Till tlie stars of heaven feil cahnly away, 

Likc the llakes of snaw on a winter-dnv. 

Tlien Kilmcny begged again to see 
The friends she left in her own countrye, 

To teil of the place where she had bcen, 

And Lhc glories tliat lav in the laud unseen; 

To warn tlie liviug maidens fair, 

The loved of Heaven, the spirits’ care, 

Tliat all whosc minds umneled remain 
Sliall blooui in beauty wlien time is gane. 

With distant music, soft and deep, 

The}’ lulled Kilmcny souud asleep; 

And wlien she awakened, she lav her lane. 

All happed with tiowers in the greeu-wood wene. 
Wlien seven lang years had come and fled; 
Wlien grief was calm, and hope was dead ; 

Wheu scarce was remembered Kilroeny’s name, 


Late, late in a gloamin Kilmcny caine hame! 

And O, her beauty was fair to see, 

But still and steadlast was her ee! 

Such beauty bard may never declare, 

For there was no pride nor passion there; 

And the soft desire of maiden’s een 
ln tliat mild face could never be seen. 

Iler sey mar was tbe lily flower, 

And her clieek the inoss-rose in the ßhower; 

And her voice like the distant mclodve, 

That floats along the twilight-seo. 

But she loved to r&ike the lanely glen, 

And keeped afar frae the haunts of men ; 

Her holy hymns unheard to sing, 

To suck the tiowers , and drink the spring. 

But wherever her peaceful form apjie&red, 

The wild beasts of the hill were checred; 

The wolf played blythly round the lield, 

The lordly byson lowed and kneelcd ; 

The dun deer wooed with m&nner bland, 

And cowered aneath her lily hand. 

And wlien at even the woodlauds rung, 

When hymns of other worlds she sung 
In ecstasy of sweet devotion, 

O , then the glen was all in rnotion ! 

The wild be&sts of the forest came, 

Broke from their bughts and faulds tbe tarne, 
And goved around, charmed and araazed; 

Even the dull cattle crooned and gazed, 

And murmured and looked with anxious pain 
For something the mystery to explain. 

The buzzard came with the throstle-cock ; 

The corby left lier houf in the rock ; 

The blackbird alang wi' the eagle flew; 

The Iiind came tripping o’er the dew; 

The wolf and the kid their raike began, 

And the tod, and the lamb, and the leveret ran; 
The hawk and the liern attour tlicm hung, 

And the inerl and the mavis forhooyed tlieir 
young; 

And all in a peaceful ring were hurlcd: 

1t was like an eve in a sinless world! 

When a month and a day had come and gane, 
Kilmcny sought the green-wood wene; 

There laid her down on the leavos sae green, 

And Kilmeny on carth was never muir seen. 

But oh, the words that feil front her mouth, 
Were words of wonder, and words oftruth! 

But all the land were in fear and dread, 

For they keudna whether she was living or dead. 
lt was na her harne, and she couldna remain, 

She left this world of sorrow and pain, 

And relurued to the laud of thought again. 
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Felicia Dorothea Browne, später verehelichte llemans ward 1704 in Liverpool geboren, zog 
dann mit ihren Eltern nach St. Asaph in Nordwales und verhcirathete sich sehr früh mit einem 
Capitnin llemans, aber ihre Ehe war keine glückliche und wurde später nach gegenseitigerüeber- 
eiukunft wieder getrennt. Sie zog nun nach Wavertreo bei Liverpool , dann nach Dublin , wo sie 
am 16. Mai 1H35 starb. 

Ihre Dichtungen , mit wenigen Ausnahmen, fast sUmmtlich zur lyrischen Gattung gehörend 
(Early Blossoms; Domestic AlTections; National Lyrica; Scenes and Hymns of Life u. s. w. , so 
lauten die Titel der verschiedenen Sammlungen, welche sie nach einander erscheinen liess), zeich- 
nen sich durch sanfte Empfindung, innige Frömmigkeit, Anmuth , Geist, Phantasie und trefHiche 
Sprache sehr vortheilhaft aus und liabeu ihr ein dauerndes Andenken bei ihrer Nation, namentlich 
bei den englischen Frauen erworben. 


Cathedral Ilymn. 

A dim and mighty minster of old Time! 

A temple shadowy with romembrances 
Of the majestic past ! — the very light 
Streams with a colouring of heroic days 
In every ray, whlch leada through arch and aisle 
A patli of dreamy lustre, wandering back 
To other years; — and the rieh fretted roof 
And the wrougbt coronals of summer leaves, 

Ivy and vine, and many a sculptured rose — 
The tenderest image of mortality — 

Binding the slender columns, whose light shafts 
Cluster like stems in corn-sheaves , — all these 
thinga 

Teil of a race that nobly, fearlcssly, 

On their heart's worship poured a wealth of love! 
Honour be with the dead ! — the people kneel 
Under the heims of antique chivalry, 

And in the crimson gloom from banners thrown, 
And midst the forms, in pale proud slumber 
carved 

Of warriors on their tombs. — The people kneel 
Where mail-clad chiefs have knelt; where jewel- 
led crown s 

On the flnshed browsofeonquerorshavebeenset; 
Where the high antbems of old victories 
Have made the dust give echoes. Hence, vain 
thoughts! 

Memories of power and pride, which , long ago, 
Like dim processions of a dream, have sunk 
In twilight depths away. Return, my sonl! 

The cross recals thee. — Lo! the blessed cross! 
High o'er the banners and the crests of earth, 
Fixed in its meek and still supremacy! 

And lo! the throng of beating human hearts, 
With all their secret &crolls of buried grief, 

All their full treasuries of immortal Hope, 
Gathered before their God! Harkl how the flood 


Of the rieh organ harmony bears up 
Their voice on its high waves! — a mighty 
burst! — 

A forest-sounding music! — every tone 
Which the blasts call forth with their harping 
wings 

From gulfs of tossing foliage there is bient: 

And the old minster — forest-like itself — 

With its long avenues of pillared shade, 

Seems quivering all with spirit, as that strain 
O'erdows its dim recesses, leaving not 
One tomb untlirilled by the stroug sympathy 
Answering the electric notes. — Join, joiu, my 

HOUlt 

In thine owu lowly , trembling consciousness, 
And thine own solitude, the glorious hymn. 


The Song of Night. 

I come to thee, O Earth! 

With all my gifts: — for every flower, sweet 
dew, 

In bell, and urn, and chalice, to renew 
The glory of its birth. 

Not one whicli gliramering lies 
Far amidst folding Hills or forest-leaves, 

But, through its views of beauty, so receives 
A spirit of fresh dves. 

I come with every star: 

Making thy streams, that on their noon-day track 
Gave but the moss, the reed, the lily back, 
Mirrors of worlds afar. 
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1 come willi peace; I shcd 
Sleep tlirougli tliy wood-walks o'er the lioney-bee, 
The lark’s tiiuinphant voice, the fawn’s young 
glee, 

The hyacinth'a meek liead. 

On my own heart I lay 
The weary habe, and, sealing with a breatli 
It.s eyes of love , send fairy dreams, beneath 
The shadowing lids to play. 

I come with mightier things! 

Who calls me silent? — I have many tones: 
The dark skies thrill with low mvsterious inoans 
Borno on my swceping wiugs. 

I waft them not alone 
From the deep organ of the forest shades, 

Ur buried streams, unheard amidst their glades, 
Till the bright day is done. 

ßut in the human breast 
A thousand still small voices I awake, 

Strong in their swectness from the soul to shake 
The mantle of its resL 

I bring them from the past : 

From true heart s broken, gentle spirits torn, 
From crush’d aftcctions, which, though long 
o’erborne, 

Make their tone hcard at last. 

I bring them from the tomb; 

0*er the sad couch of late rcpcntant love, 

They pass — though low as inurmurs of a 
dove — 

Like trumpcts through the gloom. 

I come with all my train: 

Who calls me lonely? — Hosts around me tread, 
Th* intensely bright, the beautiful, the dread — 
Phantoms of heart and brain ! 

Looks from dcparted eyes, 

These are my lightnings! — lilled with anguish 
vain, 

Or tcnderness too piercing to sustain, 

They smite with agonies. 

I , that with soft control 
Shut the diin violet, hush the woodland song, 

1 am th’ Avenging One! — the armed, the 
strong, 

The searcher of the soul ! 


I , that shower dewy light 
Tlirougli sl umbering leaves, bring storins! — the 
tempcst birth 

Of inemory, tbouglit, remorse: — be lioly, 
Eartli ! 

1 am tbe solemn Night! 


The Hcbrew Mother. 

The rose was in rieh bloom on Sharoirs plain, 
When a young mother, with her lirstborn, thence 
Weilt up to Zion ; for the boy was vowed 
Unto the temple Service. By the haud 
She led him; and her silent soul, the wliile, 

Ofl as Uie dewy laughter of bis eye 

Met her sweet serious glance, rejoiced to tliink 

That aught so pure, so beautiful, was her’s, 

To bring before her God! 

So passed they on, 
O’er Judah’s hills; and wheresoe’cr the leaves 
Of the broad sycamore rnade sounds at noon, 
Like lulling rain-drops , or the olive boughs, 
With their cool dimness, crossed tlie sultry blue 
Of Syria’s heaven, she paused, that he might 
rest: 

Yet from her own meek eyelids chased the sleep 
That weighed their dark (ringe down , to sit and 
watch 

The crimson deepening o’er his cheeks’ repose, 
As at a red flower’s heart; and whcre a fount 
Lay, like a twilight star, ’midst palmy shades, 
Making its banks green gems along the wild, 
There, too, she lingered, from the diamond wave 
Drawing clear water for his rosy lips, 

And softly parting clusters of jet cui Is 
To bathe his brow. 

At last tbe fane was reached, 
The earth’s one sanctuary; and rapture huslied 
Iler bosom, as before her, through the day 
1t rose , a mountain of white marble , steeped 
In light like floating gold. But when that hour 
Waned to the farewcll moment, when the boy 
Lifted, tlirougli rainbow-gleaming tears, his eye 
Beseechingly to ber’s , — and, half in fear, 
Turned from the white-robed priest, and round 
her arm 

Clung, even as ivy clings, the deep spring-tide 
Of uature then swelled high ; and o’er her ebild 
Bending, her soul brake furtb, in mingled sounds 
Of weeping and sad song. — “Alas!” she cried, 

“Alas! my boy! thy gentle grasp is on me, 

The bright tears quiver in thy pleading eyes, 
And now fond thoughts arise, 
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And silver cords again to earth have Hon nie, 
And like a vinc thou claspest my full heart, — 
How shall I hence depart? 

“How tlie Ion« paths retrace, where thou wert 
playing 

So late along the mountains at iny »ide? 

And I , in joyous pride, 

By every place of tlowers my coursc delaying, 
Wove, even as pearls, the lilies round thy hair, 
Beh- dding thee so fair! 

“And, oh! the home whence thy bright smile 
hath parted! 

Will it not seem ns if the sunny day 
Turned froin its duor away, 

While, through its chambers wandering, weary- 
hearted, 

I languish for thy voice, which past me still, 
Wcnt like a singiug rill? 

“Under the palm-trees thou no more shalt meet ine, 
Whcn from tho fount at evening I rcturn, 

With the full water-urn! 

Nor will thy sleep’s low, dove-liko nmrmurs 
greet ine, 

As ’raidst the silence of the star* 1 wake, 

And watch for thy dear sake! 

“And thou, will slumber’s dowy cloud fall round 
thee, 

Without thy mother’s liand to smooth thy bed? 

Wilt thou not vainly spread 
Thine arms, wben darkness as a veil hath wouud 
thee, 

To fold my neck; and litt up, in thy fear, 

A cry which none shall hear? 

“What have I said, my child? — will Ile not 
hear thee 

Who the young ravens heareth from their nest? 

Will He not guard thy rest, 

And, in the hush of holy midnight near thee, 
Breathe o'er thy soul, and tili ita dreams with 
joy? 

Thon shalt sleep soft , my boy ! 

“I give thee to thy God! — the God that gave 
thee, 

A well-spring of deep gladness to my heart ! 

And, precious as thou art, 

And pure as dew of Hermon, He shall have thee, 
My own , my beautiftil , my undefiled ! 

And thou shalt be His child! 


“Therefore, faiewellt — I gu! my soul may 
fail me, 

As the «tag panteth for the water-brooks, 
Yeurning for thy sweet looks! 

But thou, my firstb**rn! droop not, nor hewail 
ine, 

Thou in the shadow of the Rock shalt dwoll, 

The Kock of Strength, — farewcll!“ 


The C a p t i v e K n i g h t. 

’Twas a trumpet's pealing souud ! 

And the knight look’d down from the i'ayniin’s 
tower, 

And a Christian host, in iU pride and power, 
Through the pass bcueath him wound. 
Cease awhile, Clarion! clariou wilil and shrill, 
Cease! let them hear the captive’a voice, — be 
still ! 

“I knew ’twas a trumpet’s noto! 

And I »ee my brethrcn’s lances gleam, 

And their pennons wave, by the mountnin streun, 
And their plumes to the glad wind Hoat! 
Cease awliile, clariou! Clarion wild and shrill, 
Cease ! let them hear the captive’s voice , — be 
still! 

“I am liere, with my heavy chain! 

And I look on a torrent, sweeping by, 

And an eagle, rushing to the sky, 

And a host, to its battle plain! 

Cease awhile, clariou! Clarion wild and shrill, 
Cease! let them hear the captive’s voice, — be 
still! 

“Must I pine in my fetters here? 

With the wild wave’s foam, and the lrec bird’s 
tliglit, 

And the tall spears glancing on my sight, 

And the trumpet in mine ear? 

Cease awhile, clarion! clarion wild and shrill, 
Cease! let them hear the captive’s voice, — be 
still! 

“They are gone! they have all pass’d by! 
They in whose wars I had borne my part, 

They that I loved with a brothcr’s heart. 

They have left me here to die ! 

Sound again , clarion ! clarion , pour thy blast! 
Sound! for the captive’s dream of hope is past!” 
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The Trampet. 

The trumpet’s voice hath roused the land, 
Light up the beacon-pyre! 

A hundred hills have seen the brand, 

And waved the sign of fire! 

A hundred banners to the brceze 
Their gorgeous folds have cast; 

And, hark! was that the sound of scas? 

A king to war went past! 

The chief is arming in his hall, 

The peasant by his hearth ; 

The mourner hears the thrilling call, 

And rises from the earth! 

The mother on her firstborn son 
Looks with a boding eye; — 

They come not back, though all be won, 
Whose young hearts leap so high. 

The bard hath ceased bis song, and bound 
The falchion to his side; 

E'en for the marriage altar crowned, 

The lover quits his bride! 

And all this haste, and change, and fear, 
By earthly Clarion spread! 

How will it be when kiugdoins hear 
The blast that wakes the dead? 


The Return to Poetry. 

Once more the eternal melodies from far, 

Woo mo like songs of home: once more discern- 
ing 

Through fitful clouds the pure majestic star, 
Above the poet’s world serenely burning, — 
Thither my soul , fresh-winged by love , is turn- 

ing, 

As o’er the waves the wood-bird seeks her nest, 
For those green heights of dewy stillness yearning, 
Whenee glorious minds o’erlook the earth’s uu- 
rest 

Now be the spirit of Heaven’s truth my guide 
Through the bright land ! that no brief gladness, 
found 

In passing bloom, rieh odour, or sweet sound, 
May Iure my footsteps from their aim aside : 
Their true , high quest — to scek , if ne’er to 
gain, 

The inmo9t, purest shrine of that august domain. 


The Treasures of the Deep. 

What hid’st thou in thy treasure caves and cells? 

Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious main! 

Pale glistening pearls, and raiubow colour’d 
Shells, 

Bright things which gleam unrecked of and in 
vain. 

Keep , keep thy riches , raelaucholy sea ! 

We ask not such from thee. 

Yet more, the depths have more! — whatwealth 
untold, 

Far down, and shining through their stillness, 
lies! 

Thou hast the starry gern», the burning gold, 

Won from ten thousand royal nrgosies. 

Sweep o’er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful 
main ! 

Earth Claims not these again ! 

Yet more, the depths have more! — thy waves 
have rolled 

Above the cities of a world gone by! 

Sand hath filled up the palaces of old, 

Sea-weed o'ergrown the halls of revelry! 

Dash o’er thein, ocean! in thy scornful play, 

Man yields them to decay! 

Yet more, the billows and the depths have more! 

High hearts and brave are gathered to thy 
breast ! 

They hear not now the booming waters roar, — 

The battle thunders will not break their rest. 

Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave! 

Give back the true and brave! 

Give back the lost and lovelj' ! — those for whom 

The place was kept at board and hearth so 
long; 

The prayer went up through midnight’s breath- 
less gloom, 

And the vain yearning woke ’midstfestal song! 

Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers o’er- 
thrown, — 

But all is not thine own! 

To thee the love of woman hath gone down; 

Dark flow thy tides o'er manhood’s noble 
head, — 

O’er youth’s bright locks and beauty’s flowery 
crown ! 

Yetmust thou hear a voice, — Restorc the dead ! 

Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee ! 

Restore the dead, thou sea! 
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Cun ii in a lt am. 

Allan Cunningham ward am 7. December 1784 nicht weit von Dumfries geboren. Er war 
der Sohn eines Pächters, erhielt eine dürftige Schulbildung und musste daun, eilf Jahr alt, Maurer- 
lehrling werden. Später ging er nach London und ward 1814 Aufseher im Atelier des berühmten 
Bildhauers Cliuntrey, eine Stelle, die er noch bekleidet. Später trat er mit seiner dramatischen 
Dichtung Sir Mannaduke Maxwell hervor; Walter Scott lenkte die Aufmerksamkeit des Publicum» 
darauf und seit dieser Zeit war ihm eine Stelle unter den Dichtern Englands gesichert, die er würdig 
ausfUllt. 

Neben mehreren prosaischen Werken hat er nur wenige Dichtungen Veröffentlicht; noch 
bedeutender als jene obengenannte ist seine Maid of ICIvar und seine Balladen und Lieder. In 
vielen der Letzteren hat er den Ton echter Volkspoesie so glücklich angeschlagen, dass sie 
selbst Kenner täuschten. Wurmes Gefühl, Anmuth, Einfachheit, Eleganz und Wohlklang sind 
ihm eigen. 


The Town and Country Child. 

Child of the country ! free as air 
Art thou . and as the sunshine fair; 

Born, like the lily, where the dew 
Lies odorons when the day is new; 

Fed ’mid the May-flowers like the bee, 

Nurs’d to sweet music on the knee, 

Lull’d in the breast to that glad tune 
Which winds make ’mong the woods of «Tune: 

I sing of thee; — ’tis sweet to sing 
Of such a fair and gladsome thing. 

Child of the town! for thee 1 sigh; 

A gilded roof’s thy golden sky, 

A carpet is thy daisied sod, 

A narrow Street thy boundless road, 

Thy rushing deer’s the clattering tramp 
Of watchmen, thy best light’s a lamp, — 
Through smoke, and not through trellised vines 
And blooming trees, thy sunbeam shines: 

I sing of thee in sadness; where 
Else is wreck wrought in anght so fair. 

Child of the country ! thy small feet 
Tread on strawberries red and sweet; 

With thee I wunder forth to see 

The flowers which most delight the bee; 

The bush o’er which the throstle sung 
In April, while shc nursed her young; 

The den beneath the sloe-thom, where 
She bred her twins the timorous bare; 

The knüll, wrought o’er with wild bluebells, 
Where brown bees build their balmy cells; 

The greenwood atream , the shady pool, 

Where trouts loap when the day is cool; 

The shilfa s nest that seems to be 
A portion of the sheltering tree, — - 
And other marvels which my verso 
Can find no language to rehearse. 


Child of the town! for thee, alas! 

Glad Nature spreads nor tlowers uor grass. 
Birds build no nests. nor in tho sun 
Glad streaniH conie singing as they run : 

A Maypole is thy blossom’d tree, 

A beetle is thy »nurmuring bee; 

Thy bird is cag’d , thy dove is whero 
Thy poulterer dwells, beside thy hare; 

Thy fruit is plurk'd, and by the pound 
Hawk’d clamorous all the city round; 

No roses , twinbom on the stalk, 

Perfume thee in thy evening walk; 

No voice of birds , — but to thee coraes 
The mingled din of cars and drums, 

And startling cries , such as nro rife 
When wine and wassail waken strife. 

Child of the country! on the lawn 
I see thee like the bounding fawn, 

Blithe as the bird which tries its wing 
The first time on the winds of spring; 
Bright as the sun when from the cloud 
He comes as cocks are crowing loud; 

Now running, sbouting, ’mid sunbeam», 
Now groping trouts in lucid streams, 

Now spiuning like a mill-wheel round, 

Now hunting echu’s einpty sound, 

Now climbing up some old tall tree — 

For climbing sake. ’Tis sweet to thee 
To sit where birds can sit alone, 

Or share with thee thy venturous throne. 

Child of the town and hustling Street, 
What woes and snares await thy feet! 

Thy paths are paved for live long miles, 
Thy groves and hills are peaks and tiles; 
Thy fragrant air is yon thick smoke, 

Which shrouds thee like a mourning cloak; 
And thou art cabin’d and contined, 

At once from sun , and dew , and wind ; 
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Or «et thy tottering feet but on 

Thy lengthen’d walk« of slippery «tone; 

The coach man there careering reels, 

With goaded steeds and maddening wheels; 
And Commerce pours each poring son 
In pelf s pursuit and hollos’ run: 

While flush’d with wine, and stung at play, 
Men ru«h from darkness into day. 

The «tream’s too strong for thy small bark; 
There nought can sail , save what is stark. 

Fly from the town, sweet child ! for health 
Is happines«, and strength, and wealth. 
There is a lesson in each flower, 

A story in each stream and bower; 

On every herb on which you tread 
Are written words which, rightly read, 

Will lead you from earth’s fragrant sod, 

To hope , and holiness , and God. 


' Each bird that shakes the dewy grove 
Warm s its wild uote with nuptial love ; 
The bird, the bec, with various sound, 
Proclaim the «weets of wedlock round. 


The Lass of Gleneslan-mill. 

The laverock loves the dewy light, 

The bee the balmy fox-glove fair; 

The shepherd loves the glowing morn, 
Wlien «ong and sunshine fillthe air: 

* But I love best the summer moon, 

I With all her «tars , pure Streaming still ; 
For then, in light and love I meet, 

| The sweet las« of Gleneslan-mill. 


Awake,my Love! 

Awake, my love! ere morning’s ray 
Throws off night’« weed of pilgrim grey; 

Ere yet the hare, cower’d close from view, 

Lick« from her fleecc the clover dcw : 

Or wild «wan «hakes her snowy wings, 

By hunters roused from sccret spring«: 

Or bird« upon the boughs awake, 

Till green Arbigland’s woodlands «hake. 

She comb’d her cnrling ringlets down, 

Lac’d licr green jupes, and clasp’d her shoon; 
And from her home , by Preston-burn, 

Came forth the rival light of morn. 

The lark’s song dropp’d, — now loud, now 
hu«h, — 

The goldspink answer’d from the bush; 

The plover, fed on heather crop, 

Call’d from the misty mountain top. 

’Tis sweet, she «aid, wliile thu« the day 
Grow« into gold from «ilvery grey, 

To hearken heaven, and bush, and brake, 
Instinct with soul of «ong awake; — 

To «ee the smoke, in many a wreath, 

Stream blue from hall and bower boneath, 

Where yon blithe mower hastes along 
With glittering scythe and rustic song. 

Tes, lovely one! and dost thou mark 
The moral of yon carolling lark ? 

Tak’st thou from Nature’« counsellor tongue 
The warning precept of her song? 


The violets lay their blossoms low, 

Beneath her white foot , on the plain ; 

Their fragrant heads the lilies wave, 

Of her superior presence fain. 

0 might I clasp her to my heart, 

And of her ripe lips have my will! 

For loath to woo, and long to win, 

Was «he by green Gleneslan-mill. 

Mute was the wind, soft feil the dew, 

O’er Blackwood brow bright glow’d the moon ; 
Rills murmur’d music, and the stars 
Refused to set our heads aboon : 

Ye might have heard our beating hearts, 

Our mixing breatbs, — all was so still, 

Till morning’s light shone on her locks, — 
Farewell , lass of Gleneslan-mill. 

Wert thou an idol all of gold, 

Had I the eye of worldish care, — 

1 could not think thee half so sweet, 

Look on thee so , or love thee mair. 

Till death’s cold dewdrop dim mine eye, 

This tongue be mute, tliis heart lie still, — 
Thine every wish of joy and love, 

My lass of green Gleneslan-mill ! 


The Poet’s Bridal-day Song. 

0 ! my love’s like the «teadfast sun, 

Or streams that deepen as they run ; 

Nor hoary hairs, nor forty years, 

Nor moments between sighs and fears; 
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Nor nights of tliought , nor days of pain, 

Nor drearas of glory dreamed in vain, — 

Nor mirth, nor sweetest song which flows 
To sober joys and soften woes, t 
Can muke my heart or fancy flee 
One moment , my sweet wife , from thee. 

Even while I muse , I see thee sit 
In maiden bloom and matron wit; 

Fair, gentle, as when first I sued 
Ye seem, but of sedater mood: 

Yet my heart leaps as fond for thee 
As when, beneath Arbigland tree, 

We stayed and wooed , and thought the moon 
Set on the sea än hour too soon; 

Or lingered ’mid the falling dew, 

When looks were fond, and words were few. 

Though I see smiling at thy feet 
Fi vc sons and ae fair daughter sweet; 

And time, and care, and birth-time woes 
Have dimmed thine eye, and touched thy rose: 
To thee, and tkoughts of thee, belong 
All that charms me of tale or song; 

When words come down like dews unsought, 
With gleams of deop enthusiast thought; 

And fancy in her heaven flies free, — 

They come, my love, they come from thee. 

O , when more thought we gave of old, 

To silver than some give to gold, 

’Twas sweet to sit and pouder o’er 

What things should deck our humble bower! 

’Twas sweet to pull, in hope, with thee, 

The golden fruit from fortune’s tree; 

And sweeter, still, to choose and twine 
A garland for these locks of thine; 

A song-wreath which inay grace my Jean, 
While rivers flow, and woods are green. 

At times there come, as come there ought, 
Grave moments of sedater thought, — 

When fortune frowns , nor lends our night 
One gleam of her inconstant light; 


And hope, that decks the peasant’s bower, 
Shines like the rainbow through the shower: 

0 then I see, while seated nigh, 

A mother's heart shine in thine eye; 

And proud resolve, and purpose meek, 

Speak of thee more than words can speak, 

1 think the wedded wife of mine 
The best of all that’s not divine! 


A wet Sheet and a flowing Sea. 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, — 

And Alls the white and rustliog sail, 

And bends the gallant mast : 

And beods the gallant mast, my boys, 
While, like the eagle free, 

Away the good ship flies , and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 

O for a soft and gentle wind! 

I heard a fair one cry; 

But give to me the snoring breeze, 

And white waves heaving high: 

And white waves heaving high, my boys, 
The good ship tight and free, — « 

The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men are we. 

There’s tempest in yon horned moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud; 

And hark! the music, mariners, 

The wind is piping loud: 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashing free, — 

While the hol low oak our palace is, 

Our heritage the sea. 
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James Henry Leigh Hunt, der Sohn eines Geistlichen der anglikanischen Kirche, ward am 
19. October 1784 zu Southgate in Middlesex geboren, besuchte die Schule von Chris t*« Hospital 
und widmete sich dann literarischen Bestrebungen. Ein eifriger Anhänger der Reform hatte er 
harte Verfolgungen auszustehn ? die er jedoch mannhaft überwand. Er lebte eine Zeit lang in 
Aju? m 7 /uJ. I talien, in näherer Verbindung mit Lord Byron und kehrte dann nach England zurück, wo er vor- 
züglich bei Zeitschriften betheiligt ist W Zr A, 

Seine Dichtungen (Juvenilis, Feast of the Poets, Francesca da Rimini u. A. m.) erfreuen sich 
reicher Phantasie , grosser Lebhaftigkeit und warmen Gefühls , sind aber nicht immer frei von 
Aftectation. 
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Songs and Chorus of the Flowers. 

Roses. 

We are blushing roses, 

Bending with our fulness, 

Midst our close-capp’d sister buds 
Warming the green coolness. 

Whatsoe'er of beauty 
Yearns and yet reposea, 

Blush, and bosom, and sweet breath, 
Took a shapc in roses. 

0 

Hold one of us lightly, — 

See fVom what a slender 

Stalk we bow’r in heavy blooms, 

And roundness rieh and tender: 

Know you not our only 

Rival flow’r, — the human? 

Loveliest weight on lightest foot, 

Joy -abundant woman? 


L i 1 i e s. 

We are lilies fair, 

The flower of virgin light; 
Nature held us forth, and said, 

“Lo! my thoughts of white.” ' 

Ever since then, angels 
Hold us in their hands; 

You may see them where they take 
In pictures their sweet Stands. 


Like the garden’9 angels 
Also do we seem ; 

And not the less for being crown’d 
With a golden dream. 

Could you sce around us 
The enomour’d air, 

You would see it pale with bliss 
To hold a thing so fair. 


P o p p i e s. 

We are slumberous poppies, 

Lords of Lethe downs, 

Some awake, and some asleep, 

Sleeping in pur crowns. 

What percliance our dreams may know, 
Let our serious beauty show. 

Central depth of purple, 

Leaves more bright than rose, — 
Who shall teil what brightest thought 
Out of darkest grows? 

Who , through what funereal pain, 

Souls to love and peace attain? 

Vision s aye are on us, 

Unto eyes of power ; 

Pluto’s alway-setting sun, 

And Proserpine’s bower : 

There , like bees , the pale souls come 
For our drink , with drowsy hum. 

Taste, ye mortals, also; 

Milky-hearted , we; — 
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Taste, but with a reverent care; 
Active-patient be. 

Too mach gladness brings to gloom 
Those who on the gods presume. 


Chorus. 

We are the sweet flowers, 

Born of sunny showers, 

(Think, whene’er you see us, what our beauty 
saith;) 

Utterance, mute and bright, 

Of soine unkuown delight, 

We tili the air with pleasure, by our simple 
breath. 

All who see us love us, — 

We bellt all places: 

Unto sorrow we give smiles, — and unto graces, 
graces. 


Mark our ways , how noiseless 
All, and sweetly voiceless, 

Though the March-winds pipe, to make our pas- 
sage clear; 

Not a whisper teils 
Where our small seed dwells, 

Nor is known the moment green, when our tips 
appear. 

We thread the earth in silence, 

In silence build our bowers, — 

And leaf by leaf in silence show, tili we laugh 
a-top, sweet flowers. 


The dear lumpish baby 
Hamming with the May-bee, 

Hails us with his bright Stare, stumbling through 
the grass ; 

The honey-dropping moon, 

On a night in June, 

Risses our pale pathway leaves, that feit the 
bridegroom pass. 

Age , the wither’d clinger, 

On us mutely ga/.es, 

And wraps the thought of his last bed in his 
childhood’s daisies. 

See (and scorn all duller 
Taste) how heav'n loves colour; 

How great Nature, dearly, joys in red and 
green ; — 

What sweet thought s she thinks 
Of violets and pinks, 

And a thousand flushing hues, made solely to 
be Been: 


See her whitest lilies 
Chili the silver showers. 

And what a red mouth is her rose , the woman 
of the flowers. 


Uselessness divinest, 

Of a use the flnest, 

Painteth us, the teachers of the end of use; 
Travellers, weary eyed, 

Bless us, far and wide; 

Unto sick and prison’d thouglits we give sudden 
truce : 

Not a poor town window 
Loves its sickliest planting, 

But its wall speaks loftier truth than Babylonian 
vaunting. 


Sagest yet the uses, 

Mix’d with our sweet juices, 

Whether man, or May-fly, profit of the balm; 

As fair Angers beal’d 
Knights from the olden field, 

We hold cups of mightiest force to give the 
wildest calm. 

Ev’n the terror, poison, 

Hath its plea for blooming; 

Life it gives to reverent lips, though death to 
the presuming. 

And oh! our sweet soul-taker, 

That thief, the lioney maker, 

What a house hath he, by the thymy glen! 

In his talking rooms 
How the feasting fumes, 

Till the gold cups overflow to the wouths of men ! 
The butterflics come aping 
Those fine thieves of oura, 

And flutter round our rified tops, like tickled 
flowers with flowers. 

See those tops, how beauteous! 

What fair service duteous 
Round soine idol waits, as on their lord the 
Nine? 

Elfin court ‘twould seem; 

And taught , perchance , that dream 
Which the old Greek mountain dreamt , upon 
nights divine. 

To expound such wonder 
Human speech avails not; 

Yet there dies no poorest weed, that such aglory 
exhales not. 

Think of all these treasures, 

Matchless works and pleasures, 

Every one a marvel, more than thought can say ; 
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Then thiuk in vhat bright show'rs 
Wo thicken fields and bow’rs, 

And with what heaps of sweetness half Btifle 
wanton May: 

Think of the raossy forests 
By the bee-birds haunted, 

And all those Amazoni&n plains, lone lying as 
enchanted. 

Trees themselves are ours; 

Fruits oro born of flowers; 

Peach, and roughest nut, were blossoms in the 
spring: 

The lusty bee knows well 
The news, and comes pell-mell, 

And dances in the bloomy thicks with darksome 
antheming. 

Beneath the very burthen 
Of planet-pressing ocean, 

We wasli our smiling cheeks in peace, — athought 
for meek devotion. 

Tears of Plioebus, — missings 
Of Cytherea’s Kissings, 

Have in us been found, and wise men find them 
still; 

Drooping grace unfurls 
Still Hyaciuthus’ curls, 

And Karcissus loves hiinself in the 6eltish rill: 
Thy red lip, Adonis, 

Still is wet with morning; 

And the Step, that bled for tliee, the rosy briar 
adorning. 

Oh! truc things are fables, 

Fit for sagest tablos. 

And the tlow’rs are true things, — yet no fable« 
they; 

Fables were not more 
Bright , nor loved of yore, — 

Yet they grew not, like the flow’rs, by every old 
pathway : 

G rossest band can tost us; 

Fools may prize us never; — 

Yet we rise, and rise, and rise, — marvels 
sweet for ever. 

Who shall say, that flowers 
Dress not heaven’s own bowers? 

Who its love, without us, can fancy, — or 
sweet floor? 

Who shall even dare 

To say, we sprang not there, — 

And came not down that Love might bring one piece 
of heav'n the more? 


Oh! pray believe that angels 
From those blue dominions, 

Brought us in their white laps down, ’twixt their 
golden pinions. 


To a Child, during Sickness. 

Sleep breathes at last from out thee, 

My little, patient boy; 

And balmy rest about thee 
Smooths off the day’s annoy. 

I sit mo down, and think 
Of all thy winning ways; 

Yet almost wish, with sudden shriuk, 

That I had less to praise. 

Thy sidelong pillow’d meekness, 

Thy thanks to all that aid, 

Thy heart, in pain and weakness, 

Of fancied faults afraid; 

The little trembling hand 

That wipes thy quiet tears, — 

These, these are things that may demand 
Dread memories for years. 

Sorrows I’ve had, severe onos 
I will not think of now’; 

And calmly midst my dear ones, 

Have wasted with dry brow; 

But when thy fingers press, 

And pat my stooping head, 

I cannot bear the gentleness, — 

The tears are in their bed. 

Ah ! firstborn of thy mother, 

When life and hope were new; 

Kind playmate of thy brother, 

Thy sister, father, too: 

My light where’er I go, 

My bird when prison bound, — 

My hand in hand companion, — no, 

My prayers shall hold thee round. 

To say, “Ile has departed," — 

“His voice,” — “his face,” — “ia gone;’* 
To feel impotient-hearted, 

Yet feel w*e must bear on: 

Ah , I could not endure 
To whisper of such woe, 

Unless I feit tbis sleep ensure 
That it will not be 4 so. 
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Yes, still he*s flx’d, and sleeping! 

Tbis silence too tbe while — 

Its very hu. sh and creeping 

Seem whispering us a smile: i — 
Something divine aud dim 
See ms going by one’s ear, 

Like parüng wings of Cherubim, 
Who say, “We’ve finish’d here.” 
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I The Jeap was quick , return was quick , he has 
regain'd the place, 

I Then threw the glove , but not with love , right 
in the lady's face. 

“By God!” cried Francis, “rightly done!” and he 
rose frorn where he sat; 

“No love,” quoth he, “but vanity sets love a 
task like that!” 


The Glove and the Lions. 

King Francis was a hearty king, and lov’d a 
royal sport, 

And one day, as bis lions fought, sat looking 
on the court; 

The nobles filTd the benches round , the ladies 
by their side, 

Aud ’mongst them sat the Count de Lorge, with 
one for whom he sigh'd: 

And truly ’twas a gallant thing to see that 
crowning show, 

Valour and love, and a king above, and the 
royal beasta below. 

Ramp’d and roar’d the lions, with horrid laugh- 
ing jaws; 

They bit, tliey glared, gave blows like beams, a 
wind went with their paws; 

With wallowing might and stifled roar, they roll’d 
on one another, 

Till all the pit, with sand and mane, was in a 
thunderous smother; 

The bloody foam above the bars carae whizzing 
tlirough the air: 

Said Francis, then, “Faith gentleraen, we’re better 
here than there.” 

De Lorge's love o’erheard the king, a beauteous, 
lively daine, 

With smiling lips and sharp bright eyes , which 
always seern'd the same; 

She thought, The count, my lover, is brave as 
brave can be — 

Ile surely would do wondrous things to show 
his love of me: 

King , ladies , lovers , all look on ; the occasion 
is divine, — 

Hl drop my glove, to prove his love; great glory 
will be mine. 

She dropp’d her glove, to prove his love, then 
look’d at him and smird; 

He bow’d , and in a moment leapM among the 

lions wild: 


The Fish, the Man, and the Spirit. 
To fish. 

You stränge, astonish’d-looking, angle-fac’d, 
Drcary-mouth’d , gaping wretches of the sea, 
Gulping salt water everlastingly, 

Cold-blooded , though with red your blood be 
grae’d, 

And mute, though dwellers in the roaring wasto; 
And you, all shapes beside, that fishy be, — 
Some round, some flat, some long, all devilry, 
Legless, unloving, infamously cliaste; 

O scaly, slippery, wet, swift, staring wights 
What is't ye do? What life lead? eh, dull 
goggles? 

IIow do ye vary your vile days and nights? 

How pass your Sundays? Are ye still but 
joggles 

In ceaseless wash? Still nought but gapes, and 
bites, 

And driuks , and stures , diversified with bog- 
gles? 


A Fish a n s w e r $. 

Amazing monster! that, for aught I know, 

With the first sight of thee didst make our 
race 

For ever stare! O flat and 9hocking face, 
Grimly divided from the breast below ! 

Thou , that on dry land horribly dost go 

With a split body , and moBt ridiculous pace 
Prong after prong, disgracer of all grace, 
Long-useless-finn’d, hair'd, upright, unwet, slow ! 

0 breather of unbreathable , sword-ship air, 

How canst exist! How bear thyself, thou dry 

And dreary sloth? What particle canst share 
Of the only blessed life, the watery? 

1 sometimes see of ye an actual pair 

Go by! link’d fin by fin! most odiously. 
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The Fish tat ns into a Man, and dien inlo 
a Spiril, and again speaks. 

Indnlge thy 9miling scorn, if smiling still, 

O man! and loathe, but with a sort of love; 
For difference must itself by difference prove, 

And, with sweet clang, tke spheres with music 
fiU. 

One of the spirita am I , tbat at their will 

Live in whate’er bas life — fish , eagle, 
dove — 

No liate, no pride, beneatb nought, nor above, 

A visiter of the rounds of God’s sweet skill. 

Man’s life is warm, glad, sad, ’twixt loves and 
graves, 

Boundless in hope , houour’d with pangs 
austere, 

Heaven-gazing ; and bis angel-wings be craves : — 
The fish is swift, small-needing, vague yet 
clear, 

A cold sweet silver life, wrapp’d in round waves, 
Quicken’d with toucbes of transporting fear. 


Abou Ben Adhem and the Angel. 

Abou Ben Adhem (raay bis tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dreain of peace, 
And saw, witkin the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rieh, and like a Iily in bloom, 

An angel, writing in a book of gold; 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold : 
And to the presence in the room he said, 

“What writest thou?” The vision rais’d its head, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answer’d, “The names of those who love tlie 
Lord,” 

“And is mine one?” said Abou. “Nay, not so;** 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But clieerly still; and said, “I pray tliee, tben, 
Write me as one tbat loves his fellow-mcn.” 

Tbe angel wrote and vanish’d. The next night 
It carae again, with a great wakening light, 

And skew’d the names whoin love of God had 
bless’d, 

And lo! Ben Adkem’s name led all the rest. 


Norton. 

Caroline Elizabeth Sarah Norton, die Tochter von Thomas und die Enkelin von Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan , ward in London 1808 geboren, vermählte sich in ihrem neunzehnten Jahre 
mit dem Ilon. George Chapple Norton und ward später von ihm , nach englischer Sitte , öffentlich 
vor Gericht der Untreue angeklagt , ging aber rein und fleckenlos aus diesem skandalösen Process, 
dem, wie es hiess, eine politische Intrigue zu Grunde lag, hervor. Eine Trennung von ihrem 
Gatten erfolgte; Mistress Norton nahm darauf ihren Wohnsitz auf längere Zeit in Paris. 

Sie hat zwei grössere Dichtungen The Sorrows of Rosalie und the Undying One, so wie viele 
kleinere lyrische Poesieen geschrieben, die sich sämmtlich durch Grazie, Energie und Gedankenfülle, 
weniger jedoch durch schöpferische Phantasie auszeichnen. 


The Mourners. 


Low she lies, who blest our eyes 
Through many a sunny day ; 

She may not smile, she will not rise, — 

The life hath past away ! 

Yet there is a world of light beyond, 

Where we neither die nor sleep; 

She is there, of whom our souls were fend, 
Theu wherefore do we weep? 


The heart is cold, whose thoughts were told 
In each gl&nce of her glad bright eye; 

And she lies pale, w'ho was so bright, 

She scarce seemed made to die. 

Yetwe know that her soul is happy now, 

Where the saints their calm watch keep; 

That angel s are crowning that fair young brow, — 
Then wherefore do we weep? 
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Her laughing voice raade all rojoice, 

Who caught the happy sound; 

There was gladness in her veiy step, 

As it lightly touched the gronnd. 

The echoes of voice and step are gone, 

There is silence still and deep; 

Yet we know she sings by God’s bright throne, — 
Thon wherefore do we weep? 

The cheek’s pale tinge, the lid’s dark fringo, 
That lies like a shadow there, 

Were beautiful iu the eyes of all, — 

And her glossy golden hair! 

But though that lid may never wake 
From its dark and dreamless sleep; 

She is gone where young hearts do not break, — 
Thea wherefore do we weep? 

That world of light with joy is bright, 

This is a world of woe: 

Shall we grievo that her soul hath taken fiight, 
Because we dwell below ? 

We will bury her under the mossy sod, 

And one long bright tress we’ll keep; 

We have only given her back to God, — 

Ah! wherefore do we weep? 


The Mother's Haart 

When first thou camest, gentle, shy, and fond, 
My eldest^born, first hope, and dearest 
treasure, 

My heart received thee with a joy beyond 
All that it yet had feit of earthly pleasure; 

Nor thought any love again might be 

So deep and streng as that 1 feit for thee. 

Faithful and fond, with sense beyond thy years, 
And natural piety lean'd to heaven; 

Wrung by a harsh word suddenly to tears, 

Yet patient of rebuke when justly given: 

Obedient, — easy to be reconciled; 

And meekly cbeerful, — such wert thou, my 
child! 

Not willing to be left; still by my side 

Haunting my walks, while summer-day was 
dying; 

Nor leaving in thy turn : but pleased to glide 
Thro’ the dark room where 1 was sadly lying, 

Or by the couch of paiu, a sitter meek, 

Watch the dim eye, and kiss the feverish cheek. 


Oh! boy, of such as thou are oftenest mado 
Karth’s fragile idols; like a tender flower, 

No Btrength in all thy freshness, — prone to 
fade, — 

And bending weakly to the thunder-shower; 
Still , round the loved , thy heart found force to 
bind, 

And clung, like woodbine shaken in the wind! 

Then tliou, my merry love; — bold in thy 
gleo, 

Under the bougli, or by the lirelight dancing, 
With thy sweet temper, and thy spirit free, 
Didst come , aa restless as a bird’s wing 
glancing, 

Full of a wild and irrepressible mirth, 

Like a young sunbeam to the gladden’d earth! 

Thino was the shout! the song! the hurst of joy! 
Which sweet from childhood’s rosy lip re- 
soundeth ; 

Thine was the eager spirit nought could cloy, 
And the glad heart from which all grief re- 
boundeth ; 

And many a mirthful jest and roock reply 
Lurk’d in the laughter of thy dark blue eye ! 

And thine was many an art to win and bless, 
The cold and Stern to joy and fondnesa 
Warnung; 

The coaxing smile; — the frequent soft ca- 
ress; — 

The eamest tearful prayer all wrath dis- 
arraing! 

Agaiu my heart a new aftection found, 

But thought thAt love with thee had reach’d 
its bound. 

At length thou camest; thou, the last and 
least; 

Nick-named “the Emperor,” by thy laughiog 
brothers, 

Because a haughty spirit swell'd thy breast, 

And thou didst seek to rule and sway the 
others ; 

Mingling with every playful infant wile 
A mimic majesty that made us smile: — 

And oh! most like a regal child wert thoul 
An eye of resolute and successful scheming; 
Fair shoulders — curling lip — and dauntless 
brow — 

Fit for the world’s strife, not forPoet’s dream- 
ing: 

And proud the lifüng of thy stately head, 

And the firm be&ring of thy conscious tread. 
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Different from botb! Yet each succeeding claim, 
I, that all other love had been forswearing, 
Forthwith admitted T equal and the same; 

Nor injured either, by this love’s comparing; 
Nor stole a fraction for the newer call, — 

Bat in the mother’s heart found room for all ! 


The Child of Earth. 

Fainter her slow Step falls from day to day, 
Death’s hand is heavy on her darkening 
brow; 

Yet doth she fondly cling to earth, and say, 

“I am content to die, — but,. oh ! not now ! — 

Not while the blossoms of the joyous spring 
Make the warm air such luxury to breathe; 

Not while the birds such lays of gladness sing; 
Not while bright tlowers around my footsteps 
wreathe. 

Spare me, great God! lift up my drooping 
brow; 

I am content to die, — but, oh 1 not now!” 


Summer i9 gone : and autunm’s soberer hues 
Tint the ripe fruits, and gild the waving 
com; 

The huntsman swift the flying game pursnes, 
Shouts the halloo! and winds his eager horn. 

“Spare me awhile , to wander forth and gaze 
On the broad meadows, and the quiet stream, 

To watch in silence while the evening rays 
Slant through the fading trees with ruddy 
gleam ! 

Cooler the breezes play around my brow; 

I am content to die, — but, oh! not now!” 

The bleak wind whistles: snow-showers, far and 
near, 

Drift without echo to the whitening ground: 

Autumn hath passed away, and, cold and drear, 
Winter stalks on with frozen mantle bound: 

Yet still that prayer ascends. “Oh! laughingly 
My little brothers round the warm hearth 
crowd, 

Our home-fire blazes broad, and bright, and 
high, 

And the roof rings with voices light and 
loud: 

Spare me awhile ! raise up my drooping brow ! 

I am content to die, — but, oh! not now!” 


The spring hath ripened into summer time ; 

The season’s viewless boundary is past; 

The glorious sun hath reached his buming 

prime: 

Oh! must tbis glimpse of beauty be the 
last? 

* “Let me not perish while o’er land and lea, 

With silent steps, the Lord of light moves on ; 

Not while the murmur of the mountain-bee 
Greets my dull ear with music in its tone! 

Pale sickness dims my eye and clouds my 
brow; 

I am content to die, — but, oh! not now!” 


The spring is come again — the joyful spring! 
Again the banks with clustering flowers are 
spread; 

The wild bird dips upon its wanton wing: — 
The child of earth is numbered with the dead ! 

“Thee never more the sunshine shall awake, 
Beaming all redly through the lattice-pane; 

The steps of friends thy slumbers may not 
break, 

Nor fond familiär voice arouse again ! 

Death’s silent shadow veils thy darkened brow; 

Why didst thou linger? — thou art happier 
now !” 
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Rogers. 

Samuel Rogers ward 1762 in London geboren, wo sein Vater als Bankier lebte, erhielt eine 
sehr sorgfältige Bildung, machte grössere Reisen und trat dann in das väterliche Geschäft ein, 
seinen fortwährenden Aufenthalt in London, nur dann und wann durch einen Ausflug nach dem 
Festlande unterbrechend. Nach einigen Angaben starb er bereits 1832, nach Anderen, und dies 
scheint das Richtigere zu sein, lebt er noch in sehr hohem Alter. 

Er gab heraus: Ode on Superstition and other Poems. London 1786. The pleasures of Me- 
mory, London 1792; Epistle to a Friend, London 1798; The vision of Columbus; Jacqueline; 
Human Life, London 1819; Poems, London 1816; Italy, London 1822, 5. Aufl. London 1830; 
Poems, London 1834, 2 Bde; u. A. m. 

Sehr treffend char&cterisirt Sharon Turner ihn als Dichter in folgenden Zeilen: 

Calm, elegant, correct, with finish’d touch, 

That never leaves too little nor too much ; 

Attractive pictures and at times a gern 
The Bard of Memory scatters round his stem, 

A moral taste his graceful flower improves. 

And strains melodious murmur as it moves; 

Again thro’ human life the music roves 
And sweetly draws us to its ethic groves. — 


An Italian Song. 

Dear is my little native vale, 

The ring-dove builds and murmors there ; 
Close by my cot ehe teils her tale 
To every passing villager. 

The squirrel leaps from tree to tree, 

And Shells his nuts at liberty. 

In orange-groves and myrtle-bowers, 

That breathe a gale of fragrance round, 

I charm the fairy-footed hours 

With my loved lute’s romantic sound; 

Or crowns of living laurel weave 
For those that win the race at eve. 

The shepherd’s horn at break of day, 

The ballet danced in twilight glade, 

The canzonet and roundelay 

Sung in the silent greenwood shade: 
These simple joys, that never fail, 

Shall bind me to my native vale. 


On a Tear. 

Oh ! that the Chemist' s magic art 

Could crystallize this sacred treasure ! 
Long should it glitter near my heart, 

A secret source of pensive pleasure. 


The little brilliant, ere it feil, 

Its lustre caught from Chloe’s eye; 

Theo, trembling, left its coral cell, — 

The spring of Sensibility 1 

Sweet drop of pure and pearly light 1 
In thee the rays of virtue shine, — 

More calmly clear, more mildly bright, 
Than any gern that gilds the mine. 

Benign restorer of the goul 1 

Who ever fly’st to bring relie^ — 

When first we feel the rüde controul 
Of love or pity, joy or grief. 

The sage’s and the poet’s theme, 

In every clime — in every age ; 

Thou charm’ st in fancy’s idle dream, 
ln reason’s philosophic page. 

That very law which monlds a tear, 

And bids it trickle from its source, 

That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course. 
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To an old Oak. 

Round thee, alas ! no shadows move, — 
From tbee no sacred murraurs breathc! 
Yet within thee, thyself a grove, 

Once did the eagle scream above, 

And the wolf howl bencath! 

There once the steel-clad knight reelined, 
His sable pluraage tempest-toss’d : 

And, as the death-bell smote the wind, 
From towers long fled by human kind, 

His brow the hero cross’d! 

Tlien culture came, and days serene, 

And villagc-sports, and garlands gay: 
Full many a pathway cross’d the green, 
And maids and shepherd-youths wcre seen 
To celebrate the May! 

Father of many a forest deep, 

Whence many a navy thunder franght! 
Erst in thy acorn-cells asleep, 

Soon dcstined o’er the worid to sweep, 
Opening new spheres of thought ! 

Wont in the night of woods to dwell, 

The holv Druid saw thee rise; 

And, planting there the guardian-spell, 
Sung lorth, the dreadful pomp to swell 
Of human sacrifiee ! 

Thy singed top and branchcs bare 
Now struggle in the cvening sky; 

And the wan moon wheels round to glare 
On the long corse tkat shivers there 
Of hi in whu came to die ! 


Meeting witli Lord Byron. 

A Fragment from Roger' s ltaly. 

' Much had passed 

Since last we parted; and those five years, 

Much luid they told! His clustering locks were 
tum’d 

Grey, nor did aught recall the youth that swam 
From Sestos to Abydos. Yet his voice, 

Still it was sweet, still from his eye the thought 
Flashed lightning-like nor lingered on the way, 
Waiting for words. Far, far into the night 
We sat, conversing — no unwelcome hour, 


The hour we mct; and, when Aurora rose, 

Risiag, we climbed the rugged Apennine. 

Well I remember how the golden sun 
Filled, with its beams, the unfathomable gulphs, 
As on we travelled, and along the ridge 
Mid groves of cork and cistus and wild fig, 

His motlcy household came. Not last nor least, 
Bnttista, wlio upon the moonlight-sea 
Of Venice, had so ably, zealously 
Served, and, ot parting, flung his oar away, 

To follow thro* the worid ; who without stain 
Ilad worn so long that honourable badge, 

The gondolier’s, in a patrician house, 

Arguing unlimited trust — Not last nor least, 
Thou, tho* declining in thy beauty and strength, 
Faithful Moretto, to the latest hour 
Guarding his chamber-door, and now along 
The silent, sullen Strand of Missolunghi 
Howling in grief. 

He had just left that place 
Of old renown, once in the Adrian sea, 

Ravenna; where, from Dante’s sacred tomb 
Ile had so oft, as many a verse declares, 

Drawn inspiration ; where at twilight-time 
Thro' the pine-forest wandering with loose rein, 
Wandering and lost, lie had so oft beheld 
(Wliat is not visible to a poet’s eye?) 

The spectre-knight , the hell-hounds and their 

prey, 

The chase, the slaughter, and the festal rairth 
Suddenly blasted, 'Twas a theme he loved, 

But others claimed their tnrn: and many a 

tower, 

Shattered, uprooted from its native rock, 

It’s strength the pride of some heroic age, 
Appeared and vanished (many a sturdy steer 
Yoked and unyoked) whlle as iu happicr days 
He poured his spirit forth. The past tbrgot, 

All was enjoyment. Not a cloud obscured 
Present or future. 

He is now at rest, 

And praise and blame fall on his ear alike, 

Now dull in death. Yes, Byron, thou art gone, 
Gone like a star that thro’ the firmament 
Shot and was lost, in its eccentric course 
Dazzling, perplexing. Yet thy heart, methinks, 
Was generous, noble — noble in its scom 
Of all things low orlittle; nothing there 
Sordid or servile. If imagined wrongs 
Pursued thee, urging thee sometimes to do 
Things long regretted, oft, as many know, 

None more than I, thy gratitude would build 
On slight foundations : and, if in tby life 
Not happy, in thy death thou surely wert. 

Thy wish accomplished ; dying in the land, 
Where thy young mind had caught ethereal fire, 
Dying in Greece and in a cause so glorioua I 
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They in thy train — ah little did they tbink, 
As round we went, that they so soon should sit 
Mourning beside thee, while a nation mourned, 
Cbanging her festal for her funeral song; 

That they so soon should hear the ininute-gun, 
As morning gleamed on what remained of thee, 
Roll o’er the sea, the mountains, numbering 
Thy years of joy and sorrow. 

Thou art gone ; 

And he who would assail thee in thy grave, 

Oh, let him pause! For who among us all, 

Tried as thou wert — even froin thine earliest 
years, 

When wandering, yet unspoilt, a highland- 
boy — 

Tried as thou wert, and with thy soul of fiame, 
Pleasure, while yet the down was on thy cheek, 
Uplifting, pressing, and to lips like thine 
Her charmed cup — ah, who among us all 
Could say he liad not erred as much and more ? 


Columbus. 

Say who first pass’d the portaU of the West, 
And the great Secret of the Deep possess’d ; 

Who first the Standard of his Faith unfurl'd 
On the dread conti ues of an unknown World; 
Sung ere his coming — and by Ileav'n design’d 
To litt the veil that cover’d half mankind! .... 
Twas night. The Moon, o’cr the wide wave, 
disclos’d 

Her awful face; and Nature’s seif reposed; 
When, slowly rising in the azure sky, 

Three white sails shone — but to no mortal eye, 
Kntering a boundless sea. In slumber cast, 

The very ship-boy, on the dizzy mast, 

Half breath'd his orisons. Alone unchang'd 
Calmly, beneuth, the great Commander rang'd, 
Thoughtful not sad. “Thy will be doue!” he 
cried — 

He spoke, and, at his call, a raighty Wind, 

Not like the fi*ful bla9t, with fury blind, 

But deep, majestic, in its destin'd course, 

Rush’d with unerring, unrelenting force, 

From the bright East. Tides duly ebb’d and 
fiow'd; 

Stars rose and set; and new horizons glow’d; 

Yet still it blew! As with primeval swav 
Still did its ample spirit, night and day 
Move on the waters ! 

Yet who but He undaunted could explore 
A world of waves — - a sea without a shore, 
Trackless and vast and wild as that reveal’d 
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When round the Ark the birds of tempest 
% wheel’d, 

When all was still in the destroying hour — 

No trace of manl no vestige of its power! 


ar and the Great in war let others sing, 
Havoc and spoil, and tears and triumpbing; 

The moruing-march that fiashes to the snn, 

The feast of vultures when the day is done; 

And the stränge tale of many slain for one! 

I sing a Man amidst his sufferings here, 

Who watch d and serv’d in humbleness and fear; 
Gentle to others, to hiraself ^evere 

§till unsubdued by Danger’s varying form, 

Still, as unconscious of the coming storm. 

He look’d elate ! His beard, his mien sublime, 
Shadow'd by Age — by Age before the time, 
From many a sorrow borne in many a clime, 
Mov’d every heart. 


A Farewell. 

Once more, enchanting girl, adieu ! 

I must be gone, while yet I may. 

Oft shall I weep to think of you; 

But here I will not, cannot stay. 

The sweet expression of that face, 

For ever changing, yet the same, 

Ah no, I dare not turn to trace, 

It melts my soul, it fires my frame! 

Yet give me, give me, ere I go, 

One little lock of tliose so blest, 

That lend your cheek a warmer glow, 

And on your white neck love to rest 

Say when to kindle soft delight, 

That hand has cfeanc’d with mine to meet, 
How could its thrilling touch excite 
A sigh so short and yet so sweet? 

0 say — but no, it mu9t not be, 

Adieu! A long, a long adieu! 

let still, methinks, you frown on me; 

Or never could I fly from you. 
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L a n d o n. 


Laetitia Elizabeth Landon (auf ihren frühem Werken nur durch die Initialen L. E. L. be- 
zeichnet), ward 1804 in London geboren, erhielt eine sorgfältige Erziehung und zeichnete sich 
schon früh durch ihre dichterischen Fähigkeiten aus und trat zuerst um 1822 mit Poesieen hervor. 
Im Jahre 1838 vermählte sie sich mit George Maclean, dem Gouverneur von Cape-Coast-Castle 
und folgte diesem nach Südafrica, ward aber wenige Monate nachher am 15. October 1838 eines 
Morgens todt, ein Fläschchen mit Blausäure in der erstarrten Iland , an der Thür ihres Zimmers 
gefunden. Die Ursache ihres gewaltsamen Endes ist noch immer ein RäthseL Vgl. The Life and 
Correspondence of L. E. L., London 1839, 3 Bde in 8. 

Ihre vorzüglichsten Schriften sind: The Improvisatrice , London 1825 u. ö. ; Ihe Trou- 
badour, the golden Bracelet, the golden Violet, London 1825 — 1827; the Vow of the Peacock, 
London 1835, sämmtlich grossere romantisch- epische Gedichte, denen eine Reihe kleinerer an- 
gehängt ist Ausserdem hat sie noch mehrere Bände Erzählungen und Romane, und viele kleinere 
prosaische Aufsätze und Dichtungen für ZeitscRriften und Almanache verfasst. 

Eine überaus reiche Phantasie, Geschmack, Eleganz der Sprache und Harmonie des Verses 
sind die Hauptzierden ihrer Leistungen, deren Reiz oft durch eine melancholische Stimmung , die 
fast in ihren sämmtlichen Schriften vorwaltet, auf eigenthümliche Weise erhöht wird: doch w&r 
sie zu schöpferisch um ihren Arbeiten Tiefe und die nothwendige Vollendung geben zu können, 
was sie vielleicht erlangt haben würde, wenn ihr das Schicksal ein längeres , ungetrübtes Leben 
gestattet hätte. 


Little Red Riding Hood. 

Come back, come back together, 

All ye fancies of the past, 

Ye days of April weather, 

Ye shadows that are cast 

By the haunted hours before ! 

Come back, come back, my childhood; 

Tbou art summoned by a spell 

From tbe grcen leaves of the wild wood, 

From beside the charmed well ! 

Summer shed its shining störe. 

For Red Riding Hood, the durling, — 

The flower of fairy lore. 

The fields were covered over 
With colours, as she went; 

Daisy, buttercup, and clover, 

Below her footsteps bent. 

She was happy as she prest them 
Beneath her little feet; 

She pluck’d them and caress’d them — 

They were so very sweet, 

They had never seemed so sweet before, 
To Red Riding Hood, darling, — 

The flower of fairy lore. 

How the heart of childhood dances 
Upon a sunny day! 

It has its own romances, 

And a wide, wide world have they l 


A world where phantasy is king, 
Made all of eager dreaming, — 

When once grown up and tall ; 

Now is the time for scheming, 

Then we shall do them all 1 

Do such pleasant fancies spring 
For Red Riding Hood, the d&rling, — * 

. The flower of fairy lore ? 

She seems like an ideal love, 

The poetry of childhood shown, 

And yet loved with a real love, 

As if she were our own ; 

A younger sistcr for the heart ; 

Like the woodland pheasant, 

Her hair is brown and bright, 

And her smile is pleasant, 

With its rosy light 

Never can the memory part 
With Red Riding Hood, the darling, — 
The flower of fairy lore. 

Did the painter, dreaming 
In a morning hour, 

Catch the fairy seeming 
Of this fairy flower? 

Winning it with eager eyes, 

From the old encbanted stories, 

Lingering with a long delight, 

On the unforgotten glories 
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Of the infant sight? 

Giving us a sweet surprise 
In Ked Riding Hood, the darling, — 
The flower of fairy lore? 

Too long in the raeadow st&ying, 

Where the cowslip bends, 

With the buttercups delaying 
As with early friends, 

Did the little maiden stay. 

Sorrowful the tale for us, 

We, too, loiter mid life’s flowers, 

A little while so glorious, 

So soon lost in dark er hours. 

All love lingering on their way, 

Like Red Riding Hood, the darling, — 
The flower of fairy lore. 


The first Grave, 

in the new Churchyard at Brompton. 

A single grave ! — the only one 
In this unbroken ground, 

Where yet the garden leaf aud flower 
Are lingering around. 

A single grave 1 — my heart has feit 
How utterly alone 

In crowded halls, where breathed for me 
Not one familiär tone; 

The shade where forest-trees shut out 
All but the dist&nt sky; — 

I’ve feit the loneliness of night 
When the dark winds pass’d by: 

My pulse has quicken’d with its awe, 

My lip has gaspcd for breath; 

But what were they to such as this, — 

The solitude of death ! 

A single grave ! — we half forget 
How Blinder human ties, 

When round the silent place of rest 
A gathered kindred lies. 

We stand beneath the haunted yew, 

And watch each quiet tomb; 

And in the ancient churchyard feel 
Solemnity, not gloom: 

The place is purifled with hope, 

The hope that is of prayer ; 

And human love, and heavenward thought, 
And pious faith, are there, 


The wild flowers spring amid the grass, 
And many a stone appears, — 

Carved by aflection’s memory, 

Wet with atfection’s tears. 

The golden chord which binds us all 
Is loosed, not rent in twain; 

And love, and hope, and fear, unite 
To bring the past again. 

But this grave is so desolate, 

With no remembering stone ; 

No fellow-graves for sympathy, — 

*Tis utterly alone. j 

I do not know who sleepa beneath, 

His history or name, — 

Whether, if lonely in his life, 

He is in death the same : 

Whether he died unloved, unmourned, 
The last leaf on the bough ; 

Or, if some desolated hearth 
Is weeping for him now. 

Perhaps this is too fanciful : — 

Though single be his sod, 

Tet not the less it has around 
The presence of his God. 

It may be weakness of the heart, 

But yet its kindliest, best: 

Better if in our selflsh world 
It could be lcss represt. 

Those gentler charities which draw 
Man closer with his kind; 

Those sweet humanities which make 
The music which they find. 

How many a bitter word ’t would hush, 
How many a pang *t would save, 

If life more precious held those ties 
Which sanctify the grave ! 


The Moon. 

The moon is sailing o’er the sky, 

But lonely all, as if she pined 
For Bomewhat of companionship, 

And feit it were in vaia she shined: 

Earth is her rairror, and tlie Stars 
Are as the court around her throne ; 
She is a beauty and a queen, — 

But what is this? she is alone. 
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Is there not one — not one — to share 
Thy glorious royalty on high ? 

I ca n not choose but pity thee, 

Thou lovely orpban of the sky. 

I’d rat her be the meanest flower 

That grows, my mother earth, on tbee, 
So there were others of my kin, 

To blossom, bloom, droop. die with me. 

Earth, thou hast sorrow, grief, and death ; 

But with these better could I bear, 
Than reach and rule y on radiant sphere, 
And be a solitary there. 


V e n i c e. 

Morn on the Adriatic, every wave 
Is turued to light, and mimic* the blue sky, 

As if the ocean were another heaven; 

Column. and tower, and fretted pinnacle 

Are white with sunshine; and thefew woftshades 

Do but relieve the eye. 

The moming-time — 
The suramer time, how beautiful they are ! 

A buoyant spirit filhs the natural world, 

And sheds its inriuence on humanity ; 

Man draws his breath more lightly, and forgets 
The weight of eures that made the night seem , 
long. 

How beautiful the summer, and the morn, 

When opening over forest and green field, 

Waking the singing birds, tili every leaf 
Vibrates with music; and the flowers unfold, 
Heavy and fragrant with tlieir dewy sleep. 

But l.ere they only call to life and light 
The far wide waste of waters, and the walls 
Of a proud city, — yet how beautiful ! 

Not the calm beuuty of a woodland world, 
Fraughtwith sweet idleness and minstrel-dreams : 
But beauty which awakes the intellect 
More than the feeiings; that of power and 
mind — 

Man’s power, man’s mind — for never city 
raised 

A prouder or a fairer brow than Venice, 

The daughter aud the mistress of the sea. 

Far spread the ocean, — but it spread to 
bear 

Her galleys o’er its depths, for war or wealth ; 
And raised upon foundations, which have robbed 
The waters of its birthright, stand her halls. 

Now enter in her palaces : a world 
Has p&id its tribute to their luxury; 


The harvest of the rose, on Syria’s plains, 

Is reaped for Venice; from the Indian vales 
The sandal-wood is brought to burn in Venice ; 
The ambergris that doats on eastern seas, 

And spiee, and cinnamon, and pearls that lie 
Deep in the gulf of Ormus, are for Venice; 

The Persian loom doth spread her silken floors; 
And the clcar gems from far Golconda’s mines 
Burn on the swanlike necks of her proud daugh- 
ters — 

For the fair wife of a Venetian noble 
Doth often bear upon her ivory arm 
The ransom of a kingdom. By the sword, 

Drawn by the free and fearless; by the sail, 

That sweeps the sea for riches, which are power, 
The state of Venice is upheld: she is 
A Christian Tyre, — save that her sea-girt 
gates 

Do fear no enemy, and dread no fall. 

Morn on the Adriatic, bright and glad! 

And yet we are not joyful ; there is here 
A strenger inriuence than sweet Nature’s joy: 
The scene hath its own sorrow, and the heart 
Ponders the lessons of mortality 
Too gravely to be warmed by that delight 
Born of the sun, and air, and moming prirae. 

For we forget the present as we stand, 

So much beneath the shadow of the past: 

And here the past is mighty. Memory 
Lies heavy on the atmosphere around; 

There is the sea, — but where now are the 
ships 

That bore the will of Venice round the world? 
Where are the sails that brought home victory 
And wealth from other nations? No glad prows 
Break up the waters into sparkling foam : 

I only see some sluggish fishmg-boats. 

There are the palaces, — their marble fronts 
Are grey and worn ; and the rieh furniture 
Is stripped from the bare walls; or eise the moth 
Feedson the velvet hangings. There they hang, — 
The many pictures of the beautiful, 

The brave, the noble, who were once Venetian s : 
But hourly doth the damp destroy their colours, 
And Titian’s hues are faded as the face 
From which he painted. With a downeast brow, 
Drawing his dark robe round him , which no 
more 

Hides the rieh silk or gems, walks the Venetian; 
Proud, with a melanchol y pride which dwelis 
Only upon the glories of the dead ; 

And humble, with a bitter consciousness 
Of present degradation. 

These are the things that tarne the pride of 
man; 

The spectral writings on the wall of time, 
Warnings from the Invisible, to show 
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Mau’» destiny is not in bis own hands. 
Cities and n&tions, each are in tbeir turn 
The mighty aacriiice which Time demands. 
And ofi'ers up at tbe eternal throne, — 
Signs of man’s weakness, and man’s vanity. 


Roland’s Tower. 

0 heaven, ihe deep fidelity of love! 

Wbere, like a courser starting from the spur, 
Rushes the deep-blue current of the Rhine, 

A little island rests ; green cypresses 
Are its chief growth, bending tbeir heavy boughs 
O’er gray stones marking long-forgotten graves. 
A convent once stood here ; and yet reinain 
Relics of other times, pillars and walls, 

Worn away aud discoloured, yet so huug 
With wreatha of ivy that the work of ruin 
Is acarcely visible. How like this is 
To the so false exterior of the world ! 

Outside all looks so fresh and beautiful ; 

But mildcw, rot and worm, work on beneath, 
Until the heart is utterly decayed. 

There is onc grave distinguished from the rest, 
But only by a natural monuraent : 

A thousand deep-blue violets have grown 
Over the sod. — I do love violets: 

They teil the history of woman’s love; 

They open with the earliest breath of spring; 
Lead a sweet life of perflime, dew and light; 
And, if they perisli, perisli with a sigh 
Deticious as that life; on the hot June 
They »hed no perfume : the flowers may remain, 
But the rieh breathing of tbeir leaves is past; — 
Like woman, they have lost their loveliest gilt, 
When yielding to the fiery hour of passion ; 

The violet-breath of love is purity. 

On the sliore opposite a tower Stands 
In ruins, with a mouming-robe of moss 
Hung on the gray and shattered walls, which 

Hing 

A shadow on the waters ; it comes o’er 
The waves, all bright with sunshine, like the 
gloom 

Adversity tlirows on the heart’s young gladness. 

I saw the river on a summer-eve: 

The öun was setting over tields of coru, — 
’Twas like a golden sea; — and on the left 
Were vineyards, whence the grapes shone fort!» 

like gems, 


Rubies, and lighted amber; and thence spread 
A wide heath covered with thick furze, whose 
flowers, 

So bright, are like the pleasures of this world, 
Beautiful in the distance, but, once gained, 

Little wortli, piercing through the thorus which 
grow 

Around them evor. Wilder and more steep 
The banks upon the river’s other side: 

Tall pines rose up like warriors ; the wild rose 
Was there in all its luxurv of bloom, 

Sown by tbe wind, nursed by the dew and sun: 
And on the steeps were crosses gray and old, 
Which told the fate of aorae poor traveller. 

The dells were tilled with dwarled oaks and firs; 
And on the heights, which inastered all Ihe rest, 
Were castles, teuanted now by the owl, 

The spider’s garrison : there is not one 
Without some stränge old legend of the davs, 
When love was life and death, — wheu lady’s 
glove 

Or sunny curl were banners of the battle. — 

My history is of the tower which looks 
Upon the little island. 

Lord Herbert sat him in his hall : the hearth 
Was blazing as it mocked the stortn without 
With its red cheerfuluess: the dark hounds lay 
Around the lire; and the old kniglit had dofl’ed 
Ilis hunting-cloak, and listeued to the lute 
And song of the fair girl who at his knee 
Was seated. In the April-hour of life, 

When showers are led by rainbows und the heart 
Is all bloom and green leaves, was Isabelle : 

A band of pearls, white like the brow o’er w'liich 
They past, kept the bright curls from o fl’ the fore 
head; thence 

They wandered to her feet — a golden shower. 
She had that changiug colour on the check 
Which speaks the liuart so well ; those deep-blue 
eyes, 

Like sumraer’s darkest sky, but not so glad — 
They were too passionate for happiness. 

Light was within her eyes, bloom on her cheek, 
Her song liad raised the spirit of her rare 
Upon her eloquent brow. Sbe had just told 
Of the young Roland’ s deeds, — how he had 
stood 

Against a host and conquered; when there came 
A pilgrim to the hall — and never yet 
Had stranger asked for shelter and in vain! 

The board was spread, tbe Iihenish flask was 
drained ; 

Again they gathered round the hearth, agaiu 
The maiden raised her song; and at its close, — 
, “I would give worlds,” she said, “to see this 
chief, 
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This gallant Roland ! I could deem bim all 
A man must honour and a woman love!" 

“Lady, I pray thee, not recall those words, 

For 1 am Roland ! ” From bis face be threw 
The hood and pilgrim's cloak , — and a young 
knight 

Knelt before Isabelle ! 


They loved; — they were beloved. Oh, hap- 
piness ! 

I have said all tbat can be said of blias, 

In aaying that they loved. The young heart 
has 

Such störe of wealth in ita own fresh wild 
pulse; 

And it is love that works the mind, and 
brings 

Its treasure to the light. I did love once — 
Loved as youth — woman — genius loves; 

though now 

My heart is chilled with fear, and taught to 
wear 

That falseat of false things — a mask of 
smiles : 

Yet every pulse throbs at the memory 
Of that which has been ! Love is like the glass, 
That throws its own rieh colour over all, 

And makes all beautiful. The morning looks 
Its very loschest, when the fresh air 
Has tinged the cheek we love w r ith its glad red; 
And the hot noon flits by most rapidly, 

When dearest eyes gaze with us on the page 
Hearing the poet’s words of love : and then 
The twilight-walk , when the linked arms can 
feel 

The beating of the heart ; upon the air 
There is a music never heard but once, — 

A light the eyes can never see again; 

Each star has its own prophecy of hope, 

And every song and tale that breathe of love 
Seem echoe s of the heart. 


And time past by — 

As time will ever pass, when Love has lent 
His rainbow-plumes to aid his flight — and 
spring 

Had wedded with the summer, when a steed 
Stood at Lord Herbert’s gate, — and Isabelle 
Had wept farewell to Roland, and had given 
Her blue scarf for his colours. He was gone 
To raise his vassals, for Lord Herbert's towers 
Were menaced with a siege; and he had swom 
By Isabelle’s white hand, that he would claira 
Its beauty only as a conqueror’s prize. 

Autumn was on the woods, when the blue 
Rhine 


Grew red with blood: — Lord Herbert's banner 
flies, 

And gallant is the bearing of his ranks. 

But where is he who said that he would ride 
At his right hand tobattle? — Roland ! where — 
0 where is Roland? 

Isabelle has watched 
Day aller day, night after night, in vain, 

Till she has wept in hopelessness and thought 
Upon old histories, and said with them, 

“There is no hope in man's fidelity !” 

Isabelle stood upon her lonely tower; 

And as the evening-star rose up, she saw 
An armed train bearing her father’s banner 
In triumph to the castle. Down she flew 
To greet the Victors: — they had reached the 
hall 

Before herseif. What saw the maiden there? 

A hier! — her father laid upon that hier! 

Roland was kneeling by the side, his face 
Bowed on his hands and hid; — but Isabelle 
Knew the dark curling hair and stately form, 

And threw her on his breast. He ahrank away 
As she were death, or sickness, or despair. 
“Isabelle! it was I who slew thy father!” 

She feil almost a corpse upon the body. 

It was too true! With all a lover*B speed, 

Roland had sought the thickest of the fight; 

He gained the field just as the crush began ; 
Unwitting of his colours, he had slain 
The father of his worshipped Isabelle! 

They met once more; — and Isabelle was 
changed 

As much as if a lapse of years had past: 

She was so thin, so pale and her dim eye 
Had wept away its luxury of blue. 

She had cut off her sunny hair, and wore 
A robe of black, with a white crucifix : 

It told her destiny — her youth was vowed 
To Heaven. And in the convent of the isle 
That day she was to enter, Roland stood 
Like marble, cold and pale, and motionless : 

The heavy sweat upon his brow was all 
His sign of life. At length he snatched the 
scarf 

That Isabelle had tied around his neck, 

And gave it her — and prayed that she would 
wave 

, Its white folds from the lattice of her cell 
At each pale rising of the evening star, 

That he might know she lived. They parted: — 
Never 

Those lovers met again ! But Roland built 
A tower beside the Rhine, and there he dwelt. 
And every t evening saw the white scarf 
waved, 

And heard the vesper-hymn of Isabelle 
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Float in deep sweetness o’er the silent river. 

One evening, and he did not see the scarf, 

He watched and watched in vain ; at length his 
hope 

Grew desperate, and he prayed his Isabelle 
Might have fbrgotten him: — but midnight 
came, 


[And with it came the eonvent’s heavy bell,' 
Tolling for a departed soul; and then 
He knew that Isabelle was dead ! Hext day 
They laid her in her grave; and the moon 
rose 

Upon a mourner weeping there : — that tomb 
Was Roland’ s death-bed ! 


Croly. 

George Croly ward um 1790 in Irland gehören, studirte zu Dublin Theologie und wurde 
dann Prediger auf einem Dorfe, wo er in stiller Abgeschiedenheit seinem Amte und seinen Studien 
lebte. Später besuchte er London und dann nach dem Frieden von 1815 Deutschland und Frank- 
reich. Nach seiner Rückkehr ertheilte ihm die Universität Dublin das Ehrendiplom eines Doctors 
der Philosophie und er verwaltete von Neuem ein geistliches Amt, welches er 1835 mit dem Rec- 
torat von St Stephens in Walbrook vertauschte, das ihm Lord Lyndhurst ertheilte. 

Croly hat viel veröffentlicht — mehrere bedeutende theologische Werke abgerechnet — wie 
z.B. Paris in 1815, a poem, the Angel of the World, grössere Dichtungen, Catilina, ein Trauerspiel ; 
Gems from the Antique, kleinere Poesieen, Sala thiel, ein philosophischer Roman u. A. m. 

Ausserordentliche Kraft und eine erhabene Lebensanschauung, sowie Gedankenfülle und 
reiche Phantasie characterisiren seine Leistungen, aber es fehlt ihnen an Wärme und GemUthlich- 
keit und so haben sie weniger Verbreitung gefunden, als sie verdienen. 


Pericles and Aspasia. 


This was the ruler of the land, 

When Athens was the land of fame; 
This was the light that led the band, 
When each was like a living flame : 
The centre of earth’s noblest ring, 

Of more than men, the more thau king! 

Yet, not by fetter, nor by spear, 

His sovereignty was held or won; 
Fear’d — but alone as fireemen fear; 

Loved, — but as freemen love alone : 
He waved the sceptre o’er his kind, 

By Nature’s first great title — mind! 

Resistless words were on his tongue ; 

Then eloquence first flash’d belowl 
Full arm’d to life the portent Sprung, 
Minerva, from the thunderer’s browl 


And his the sol8, the sacred hand, 

That shook her aegis o’er the land ! 

And thron’d immortal, by his aide, 

A woman sits, with eye sublime, — 
Aspasia, all his spirit’s bride; 

But if their aolemn love were crime, 
Pity the beauty and the sage, 

Their criijie was in their darken’d age. 

He perish’d — but his wreath was won * 
He perish'd on his height of fame! 
Then sank the cloud on Athens’ sun ; 

Yet still she conquer’d in his name. 
Fill’d with his soul, she could not die — 
Her conqueat was posterity ! 
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Lines written »tSpithetd. 

Hark to the knell! 

It comes in the swell 

Of the stormy ocean wave ; 

'Tis no earthly aound, 

But a toll profonnd 

From the mariner^ deep sea grave. 

When the billows daah, 

And the Signals flash, 

And the thunder is on the gale; 

And the ocean is white 
In its own wild light, 

Deadly, and dismal, and pale. « 

When the lightning's blaze 
Smites the seaman’s gaze, 

And the sea rolls in fire and in foara ; 
And the surges’ roar 
Shakes the roeky shore, 

We hear the sea-knell come. 

There ’neath the billow, 

The sand their pillow, 

Ten thousand men lie low; 

And still their dirge 
Is sung by the surge, 

When the stormy night-winds blow. 

Sleep, warriors! sleep 
On your pillow deep 

In peace ; for no mortal care, 

No art can deceive, — 

No anguish can heave 

The heart that once slumbers there, 


L eonidas. 

Shout for the raighty men 
Who died along this shore, 

Who died within this mountain glen : 

For never nobler chieftain's head 
Was laid on valour's crimson bed, 

Nor ever prouder göre 
Sprang forth, than theirs who won the day 
Upon thy Strand, Thermopylae! 

Shout for the mighty men, 

Who on the Persian tents, 

Like lions from their midnight den, 
Bounding on the slumbering deer, 

Rush'd — a storm of sword and spear — 


Like the roused elements, 

Let loose from an immortal hand, 

To ch&sten or to cTUsh a land: 

But there are none to hear; 

Greece is a hopeless slave. 

L e o n i d a s : no hand is near 
To lift thy fiery falchion now: 

No warrior makes the warrior’s vow 
Upon thy sea-wash’d grave. 

The voice that should be raised by men, 
Must now be given by wave and glen. 

And it is given: the surge 

The tree — the rock — the sand — 
On freedom’s kneeling spirit urge, 

In sounds that speak but to the free, 
The memory of thine and thee: 

The Vision of thy band 
Still gleams within the glorious dell, 
Where their göre ballow’d, as it feil : 

And is thy grandeur done ? 

Mother of men like thesel 
Has not thy outcry gone 
Where Justice has an ear to hear? 

Be holy: God shall guide thy spear; 

Till in thy crimson’d seas 
Are plunged the chain and scimitar, 
Greece shall be a new-bom star! 


The Death ofLeonidas. 

It was the wild midnight, 

A storm was on the sky; 

The lightning gave its light, 

And the thunder echoed by. 

The torrent swept the glen, 

The ocean lash’d the shore; 

Then rose the Spartan men, 

To make their bed in göre : 

Swift from the deluged ground 
Three hundred took the shield; 

Then, silent, gather’d round 
The leader of the field. 

Ile spoke no warrior-word, — 

He bade no trumpet blow; 

But the signal thunder roar’d, 
And they rush'd upon the foe. 
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The fiery element 

Show'd, with one mighty gleam, 
Rampart, and tlag, and tent, 

Like the spectres of a dream. 

All up the roountain side, 

All down the woody vale, 

All by the rolling tide 

Waved the Persian banners pale. 

And King Leonidas 

Among the slumbering band, 
Sprang fonmost from the pass, 

Like the lightning's living brand. 

Then double darknese feil, 

And the forest ceased its moan; 
But there came a dash of ateel, 

And a distant, dying groan. 

Anon, a trumpet blew, 

And a fiery sheet burst high, 

That o’er the midnight threw 
A blood-red canopy. 

A host glared on the hill, 

A host glared by the bay; 

But the Greeks rush’d onwards still, 
Like leopards in their play. 

The air was all a yell, 

And the earth was all a Dame, 
Where the tSpartan’s bloody Steel 
On the silken turbans came. 

And still the Greek rush’d on 
Beneath the fiery fold, 

Till, like a rising sun, 

Shone Xerxes* tent of gold. 

They found a royal feast, 

His midnight banquet, there : 

And the treasures of the east 
Lay beneath the Doric spear. 


They pledged old Sparta’s name 
In cups of Syrian wine, 

And the warrior’s deathless fame 
Was sung in strains divine. 

They took the rose-wreath'd ly res 
From eunuch and from slave; 

And taught the languid wires 
The sounds that freedom gave. 

But now the morning star 

Crown’d Oeta’s twilight brow: 

And the Persian horn of war 
From the hills began to blow, 

Up rose the glorious rank, 

To Greece one cup ponr’d high, — 

Then, hand in hand, they drank 
“To Immortality ! " 

Fear on King Xerxes feil, 

When, like spirits from the tomb, 

With sliout and trumpet-knell 
He saw the warriors come. 

But down swept all his power, 

With chariot and with charge; 

Down pour’d the arrowy shower, 

Till sank the Dorian's targe. 

They march’d within the tent, 

With all their strength unstrung; 

To Greece oue look they sent, 

Then on high their torches fiung. 

To heaven the blaze uproll’d, 

Like a mighty altar-fire; 

And the Perstans* gems and gold 
Were the Greeians* funeral pyre. 

Their king sat on the throne, 

Ilis captains by his side, — 

While the flame rush'd roaring on, 
And their paean loud replied ! 


Then sat to the repast 
The bravest of the brave : 

That feast niust be their last, 
That spot must be their grave. 


Thus fought the Greek of old, — 
Thus will he fight again: 

Shall not the selfsame mould 
Bring forth the selfsame men? 
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W o 1 f e. 

Charles Wolfe ward am 14. December 1791 in Dublin geboren, ßtudirt* in seiner Vaterstadt 
Theologie und wurde dann Pfarrer zu Castle-Caulfield in Irland. Seine leidende Gesundheit zwang ihn 
ein wärmeres Klima aufzusucben und er lebte daher eine Zeitlang in Bordeaux. In sein Vaterland 
zurückgekehrt fand sichs bald dass seine Heilung nur eine scheinbare gewesen; er starb in Folge 
der Auszehrung am 21. Februar 1823. 

Wolfe hat nur wenige in Zeitschriften verstreute Gedichte hinterlassen , aber diese wenigen, 
namentlich das hier zuerst mitgetheilte auf den Tod des General Moore , sind meisterhaft und 
werden sein Andenken bei allen Freunden der Poesie bis zu den spätesten Zeiten erhalten. 


The Burial of Sir John Moore. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our baynnets turning, 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 

And the lantern dimly buming. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 

With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 

But we stedfastly gazed on the face that was 
dead, 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollow’d his narrow bed, 

And smooth'd down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er 
his head, 

And we far away on the billow ! 

Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 

And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 

But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton bas laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard the distant and random gun, 

That the foe was sullenly tiring. 

Slow ly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his farae fresh and gory : 


We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But left him alone with his glory. 


Song. 

If I had thought thou couldst have died, 
I might not weep for thee ; 

But I forgot, when by thy side, 

That thou couldst mortal be : 

It never through my mind had past, 

The time would e’er be o’er, 

And 1 on thee should look my last, 

And thou shouldst smile no more ! 

And still upon that face I look, 

And think ’twill smile again; 

And still the thought 1 will not brook, 
That I must look in vain: 

But when I speak, thou dost no say 
What thou ne’er left'st unsaid ; 

And now I feel, as well I may, 

Sweet Mary ! thou art dead ! 

If thou would’st stay, e’en as thou art, 
All cold, and all serene, 

I still might press thy silent heart, 

And where thy smiles have been ! 
Wbile e’en thy chill, bleak corse I have 
Thou secmest still mine own ; 

But there I lay thee in thy grave, 

And I am now alone ! 

I do not think, where’er thou art, 

Tbou hast forgotten me ; 

And I, perhaps, may aoothe this heart, 
In thinking too of thee*: 

Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Of light ne’er seen before, 

As fancy never could have drawn, 

And never can restore ! 
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Landor. 

Walter Savage Landor ward am 30. Januar 1775 zu Ipsley-Court in Warwickshire auf dem 
väterlichen Landgute geboren, erhielt eine treffliche Erziehung, studirte darauf in Oxford, diente 
dann iu Spanien und liesa sich später in Italien auf einer von ihm erkauften Villa bei Fieaole 
nieder, wo er noch lebt, nur selten sein Vaterland besuchend. 

Er hat viel in Prosa geschrieben, aber nur einen Band Poesieen unter dem Titel Geber, Count 
Julian and other Poems herausgegeben, welche zum Theil früher einzeln erschienen sind- Gedanken 
fülle, Phantasie, Kraft, ausgebreitetes Wissen und reiche Menschenkenntnis verbunden mit 
Eleganz des Ausdruckes, weisen ihm einen sehr hohen Rang unter seinen poetischen Zeit- 
genossen an. 


The Dragon-fly 

Life (priest and poet aay) is but a dream ; 

I wish no happier one than to be laid 
Beneath some cool syringa’s scented shade; 
Or wavy willow, by the running »treara, 
Brimful of moral, where the Dragon-fly 
Wanders as careless and content aa I. 

Thanks for this fancy, insect king, 

Of purple crest and raeshy wing, 

Who, with indifference, givest up 
The water-lily’a golden cup, 

To come again and overlook 
What 1 am writing in my book. 

Beiieve me, inoat who read the line 
Will read with hornier eyes than thine; 

And yet their souls shall live for ever, 

And thine drop dead into the river 1 
God pardon theni, O insect king, 

Who fancy so unjust a thing ! 


To Janthe. 

While the winds whistle round my cheerlessroom, 
And the pale morning droops with winter’s gloom ; 
While indistinct lie rüde and cultured lands, 

The ripening harvest and the hoary sands: 
Alone, and destitute of every page 
That fires the poet, or informs the sage, 

Where shall my wishes, where my fancy rove, 
Rest upon past or cherish promised love ? 

Alas ! the past I never can regain, 

Wishes may rise, and tears may flow in vain. 
Fancy, that shews her in her early bloom, 
Throws barren sunshine o’er the unyielding tomb. 
What then would passion, what would reason do? 
Sure, to retrace is worse than to pursue, 

Here will I sit, ’till heaven shall cease to lour, 
And happier Hesper bring the appointed hour; 


Gaze on the mingled waste of sky and sea, 
Think of my love, and bid her think of me. 


Faesulan IdyL 

Here, where precipitate Spring with one light 
bound 

Into hot Summer’s lusty arms expires; 

And where go forth at morn, at eve, at night, 
Soft airs, that want the lute to play with them, 
And softer sighs, that know not what they want; 
Under a wall, beneath an orange-tree 
Whose tallest flowers could teil the lowlier ones 
Of sights in Fiesoie right up above, 

While 1 was gazing a few paces off 
At what they seemed to show me with their nods 
Their frequent whispers and their pointing shoots, 
A gentle inaid carae down the garden Steps, 

And gathered the pure treasure in her lap. 

I heard the branches rustle, and stept forth 
To drive the ox away, or mule, or goat, 

(Such 1 believed it must be) ; for sweet scents 
Are the swift vehicles of still sweeter thoughts, 
And nurse and pillow the dull memory 
That would let drop without them her best stores. 
They bring me tales of youth and tones of love, 
And ’tis and ever was my wish and way 
To let all flowers live freely, and all die, 
Whene’er their genius bids their souls depart, 
Araong their kindred in their native place. 

I never pluck the rose ; the violet’s head 
Hath shaken with my breath upon its bank 
And not reproacht me ; the ever sacred cup 
Of the pure lily hath between my hands 
Feit safe, unsoil'd, nor lost one grain of gold. 

I saw the light that made the glossy leaves 
More glossy; the fair arm, the fairer cheek 
Warmed by the eye intent on its pursuit; 

I saw the foot, that, although half erect 
From its grey Blipper, could not lift her up 
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To what she wanted : I hcld down a branch 
And gather’d her soine blossqfis, since their hour 
Was come, and becs had wounded them, and dies 
Of harder wing were working their way through 
And scattering them in fragments under foot. 

So crisp were some, they rattled unevolved, 
Others, ere broken of}', feil into Shells, 

For such appear the petals when detach’d, 
Unbending, brittle, lucid, white like snow, 

And like snow not seen through, by eye or sun : 
Yet every one her gown received from me 
Was fairer than the first — I thought not so, 
But so she praised them to reward my care. 

I said: “You find the largest.” 

“This indeed,” 

Cried she, “is large and sweet.” 

She held one forth, 
Whether for me to look at or to take 
She knew not, nor did I ; but taking it 
Would best have solved (and this Bhe feit) her 
doubts. 

I dared not toueh »t; for it seemed a part 
Of her own seif; fresh, full, the most mature 
Of blossoms, yet a blossom ; with a touch 
To fall, and yet Unfällen. 

She drew back 

The boon she tendered, and then, finding not 
The ribbon at her waist to fix it in, 

Dropt it, as loth to drop it, on the rest 


The Maid’s Lament. 

I loved him not; and yet, now he is gone, 

I feel I am alone. 

Icheck’d him while he spoke; yet, could he speak, 
Alas! I would not check. 

For reasons not to love him once I sought, 

And wearied all my thought 
To vex myself and him : I now would give 
My love could he but live 
Who lately lived for me, and, when he found 
’Twas fain, in holy ground 
Ile hid his face amid the shades of death! 

I waste for him my breath 
Who wasted his for me : but mine returns, 

And this lom bosorn burns 
With stifiing heat, heaving it up in slcep, 

And waking me to weep 
Tears that had melted his soft heart : for years 
Wept he as bitter tears! 

“Merciful God ! ” such was his latest prayer, 
“These may she never share!” 

Quieter is his breath, his breast more cold 
Than daisies in the mould, 

Where children spell, athwart the churchyard 
gate, 


His name and life’s brief date. 

Pray for him, gentle souls, whoe’er you be, 
And, oh : pray, too, for me ! 


To Corinth, 

Queen of the double sea, beloved of him 
Who shakes the world’s foundations, thou hast seen 
Glory in all her beauty, all her forms; 

Seen her walk back with Theseus when he left 
The bones of Sciron bleaching to the wind, 
Above the ocean’s roar and cormorant's fiight, 

So high that vastest billows from above 
Shew but like herbage waving in the mead; 

Seen generations throng thy lsthmian games, 
And pass away — the beautiful, the brave, 

And them who sang their praises. 

But, O Queen, 

Audible still, and far beyond thy cliffs, 

As when they first were uttered, are tho9e words 
Divine which praised the valiant and the just; 
And tears have often stopt, upon that ridge 
So perilous, him who brought before his eye 
The Colchian babes. 

“Stay! spare him! save the last! 
Medea; — is that blood? again! it drops 
From my imploring hand upon my feet; — 

I will invoke the Eumenides no more. 

I will forgive the — bless the — • bend to thee 
In all thy wishes — do but thou, Medea, 

Teil me, one Üves.” 

“And shall I too deceive?” 
Cries from the fiery car an angry voice; 

And swilter than two falling stars descend 
Two breat bless bodies — warm, soft, motionless, 
As flowers in ktillest noon before the sun, 

They lie three pace9 from him — such they lie 
As when he left them sleeping side by side, 

A mother’s arm round each, a mother’s cheeks 
Between them, flushed with happiness and love. 
He was more changed than they were — doomed 
to shew 

Thee and the stranger, how defaced and scarred 
Grief hunts us down the precipice of years, 

And whom the faithless prey upon the last. 

To give the inertest masses of our earth 
Her loveliest forms was thine, to fix the gods 
Within thy walls, and hang their tripods round 
With fruits and foliage knowing not decay. 

A nobler work remains : thy citadel 
Invites all Greece ; o’er lands and floods remote 
Many are the hearts that still beat high for thee: 
Confide then in thy strength, and unappalled 
Look down upon the plain, while yokemate kings 
, Run bellowing, where their herdsmen goad them on; 
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Instinct is sharp in them, and terror true — 
They »mell the floor whereon their neck» must lie. 


The Briar. 

My briar that »melledst sweet, 

When gentle spring’» firat heat 
Kan through thy quiet veins; 

Thou that couldst injure none, 

But wouldst be left alone, 

Alone thou leavest me, and nought of thine remains. 

Wliat: hath no poet’s lyre 
O’er thee, sweet breathing briar, 

Hung fondly, ill or well? 

And yet, methinks with thee, 

A poet’s sympathy, 

Whether in w'eal or woe in lifeor death, mightdwell. 

Hard usage both mu»t bear, 

Few hands your youth will rear, 

Few bosoms cherish you; 

Tour tender prime must bleed 


Kre you are sweet, but freed 
From life, you then are prized; thus prized are 

poets too. 


Sixteen. 

ln Clementina's artless mien 

Lucilla asks me what I »ee, 

And are the roses of sixteen 

Enough for me? 

Lucilla asks, if that be all, 

Have I not cull’d as sweet before — 

Ah, yes, Lucilla: and their fall 
1 still deplore. 

I now behold another scene, 

Where pleasure beams with heaven’s own light, 
More pure, more constant, more serene, 

And not less briglit. 

Faith, on whose breast the loves repose, 

Whose chain of flowers no force can sever; 
And Modesty, who, when she goes 
Is gone for ever. 
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To the Evening-star. 


Star that bringest home the bee, 

And sett’st the weary labourer free 1 
If any star ahed peaee, ’tis thou, 

That send’st it from above; 

Appearing when heaven’s breath and brow 
Are sweet as her’s we love. 


Co me to the luxuriant skies, 

Whilst the landscape’s odours rise, 

Whilst far-off lowing herds are heard, — 
And songs , when toil is done, 

From cottages, whose smoke uustirr’d, 
Curla yellow in the sun. 4 
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Star of love’s soft interview*, 
Parted lovers on tbee muse; 
Their remembrancer in heaven 
Of thrilling vows thou art, — 
Too delicious to be riven 
By absence from the heart. 


To the Rain-bow. 

Triumphal arch , that fill'st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud Philoaophy 
To teach me what thou art. 

Still aeem as to my childhood’s sight, 

A midway Station given — 

For happy spirits to aiight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

Can all that Optics teach , unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dreamt of geras and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow? 

When Science from creation’s face 
Enchantment’8 veil withdraws, 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws! 

And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most lligh 
Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 

When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine, 
How came the world’s grey fathers forth, 
To watch thy sacred sign? 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountaius yet untrod, 

Fach mother held aloft her ckild, 

To bless the bow of God. 

Methinks, thy jubilee to keep, 

The first made anthem rang 
On earth, delivered from the deep, 

And the first poet sang. 

Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye, 
Unraptured greet thy beam; 

The me of primeval prophecy, 

Be still the'poet’s theme ! 


The earth to thee her incense yields, 
The lark thy welcome sings, — 

When glittering in the freshen’d fielda 
The snowy mushroom springe. 

How glorious is the girdle cast 
O’er mountain, tower, and town; 

Or mirror’d in the ocean vast, 

A thousand fathoras down ! 

As fresh in von horizon dark, 

As young thy beauties seem, 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 

For, faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span; 

Nor lets the type grow pale with a ge, 
That first spoke peace to man. 


Ye Marinere of England. 

Ye marinere of Englandl 
That guard our native seas; 

Whose fiag has braved , a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze! 

Your glorious Standard launch again, 

To match another foe! 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy tempests blow : 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stonny tempests blow. 

The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wavel 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 

And ocean was their grave : 

Where Blake and raighty Nelson feil, 
Your manly hearts shall glow, — 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy tempests blow: 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

Britannia needs no bulwark, — 

No towers along the steep; 

Her march is o’er the mountain-waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak, 

She quells the fioods below, — 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy tempests blow: 

When the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy tempests blow. 
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The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrilic bum, 

Till danger’s troubled night depart, 
And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean warriors, 

Our gong and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 

When the Storni has ceased to blow: 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the stonn has ceased to blow. 


The Exile of Erin. 

There camo to the beach a poor exile of Erin, 
The dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill ; 
For bis country he sigh'd, when at twilight 
repairing, 

To wander alone by the wind-beaten hilL 
But the day-star attracted his eye's sad devotion, 
For it rose o’er his own native isle of the ocean, 
Where once, in the fire of his youthful emotion, 
He sang the bold anthem of Erin go bragh ! 

Sad ia ray fate! said the heart-broken stranger, 
The wild deer and wolf to a covert can flee; 
But I have no refuge from famine and danger, — 
A home and a country remain not to me. 
Never again, in the green sunny bowers, 

Where ray forefathers lived, shall I spend the 
sweet hours, 

Or cover my harp with the wild-woven flowers, 
And atrike to the numbers of Erin go bragh! 

Erin, my country! though sad and forsaken, 

In dreams I revisit tby sea-beaten shore; 

But , alas ! in a far foreign land I awaken, 

And sigh for the friends who can meet me no 
more! 

Oh, cruel fate! wilt thou never replace me 
In a mansion of peace, where no perils can 
chase me? 

Never again shall my brothers embrace me? 

They died to defend me, — or live to deplore ! 

Where is my cabin door, fast by the wild wood? 

Sisters and sire! did ye weep for its fall? 
Where is the mother that look’d on my chlld- 
hood? 

And where is the bosom-friend, dearcr than all? 
Oh, my sad lieart! long abaudon’d by pleasure, 
Why did it doat on a fast-fading treasure? 

Tears, like the rain-drop, may fall without 
measure, — 

But rapture and beatity they cannot recal. 
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I Yet all its sad recollections snppressing, 

One dying wish my lone bosom can draw: 
Erin! an exile bequeaths tbee his blessing! 

Land of my forefathers ! Erin go bragh ! 
Buried and cold, when my heart stills her 
motion, 

Green be thy fields, sweetest isle of the ocean! 
And thy horp-striking bards sing aloud with 
devotion, — 

Erin mavournin, — Erin go bragh! 


The last Man. 

All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom, 

The sun himself must die, 

Before this mortal shall assume 
Its immortalitv! 

I saw a vision in my sleep, 

That gave my spirit streugth to sweep 
Adown the gulf of time! 

I saw the last of human mould, 

That shall creation's death behold, 

As Adam saw her prime ! 

The sun’s eye had a sickly glare, 

The earth with age was wan; 

The skeletons of nations were 
Around that lonely man! 

Some had expired in fight, — the brands 
Still rusted in their bony hands; 

In plague and famine some ! 

Earth' s cities had no sound nor tread: 

And ships were drifting with the dead 
To shores where all was dumb! 

Yet, prophet-like , that lone one stood, 

With dauntless words and high, 

That shook the sere leaves from the wood 
As if a storm pass’d by, — 

Saying, “We are twins in death, proud Sun, 
Thy face is cold, thy race is run, 

'Tis merey bids thee go. 

For thou ten thousand thousand years 
Hast seen the tide of human tears, 

That shall no longer flow. 

“What though beneath thee man put forth 
His pomp, his pride, his skill; 

And arts that made fire, fiood, and earth, 
The vassals of his will : 

Yet mourn I not thy parted sway, 

Thou dim, discrowned king of day; 
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For all those trophied arts 
And triumphs that beneath thee sprang, 
Ueol’d not a possion or a pang 
EntuiTd on human hearts. 


“Go, let oblivion’s curtain fall 
Upon the stage of men; 

Nor with thy rising bearas recal 
Lifo’s tragedy again. 

Its piteous pageants bring not back, 
Nor waken tlesh , upon the rack 
Of pain anew to writbe; 

Stretch’d in disease’s sbapes abhorr’d, 
Or roown in battle by the sword, 

Like grass beneath the scythe. 


“Ev’n I am weary in yon skiea 
To watch thy fading fire; 

Test of all sunless agonies, 

Behold not me expire. 

My lips that speak thy dirge of deatb, 
Their rounded gasp and gurgling breath 
To see thou shalt not boast 
The eclipse of nature spreads my pall, 
The majesty of darkness shall 
Beceive my parting ghost! 

“This spirit shall return to Him 
That gave its heavenly spark ; 

Tet think not, Sun, it shall be dim 
When thou thyself art dark ! 

No! it shall live again, and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine, 

By Him recall’d to breath, 

Who captive led captivity, 

Who robb’d the grave of victory, 

And took the sting from Death ! 


“Go , Sun , while mercy holde me up 
On nature’s awful waste, 

To drink this last and bitter cup 
Of grief that man shall taste ; 

Go, teil the night that hides thy face, 
Thou saw’st the last of Adam’s race, 
On earth’s sepulchral clod, 

The dark'ning universe defy 
To quench his immortality 
Or shake his trust in God !” 


The Soldier’s Dream. 

Our bugles sang truce, — for the night-cloud 
had lower’d, 

And the sentinel stars set their watch in the 
sky; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground over- 
power’d, — •* 

The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die, 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 

By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the 
slain; 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 

And thrice ere the moraing I dreamt it again. 

Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful array, Ä*j**vfi 
Far, far I had roam’d on a desolate track; 

'Twas autumn, — and sunshine arose on the 
way 

To the home of my fathers , that welcom’d me 
back. 


I flew to the pleasant fields, traversed so oft 
In life’s moraing march when my bosom waa 
young; 

I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 
And knew the sweet strain that the com- 
reapers sung. 

Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I 
Bwore, 

From my home and my weeping friends never 
to part; 

My little ones kiss’d me a thousand times o*er, 
And my wife sobb’d aloud in her fulness of 
heart 

Stay , stay with ns , — rest , thou art weary and 
wora; 

And fain was their war-broken soldier to 
stay: 

But sorrow return’d with the dawning of morn, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted 
away. 


O’Connor's Child, or the Flower of 
Love lies bleeding. 

Oh ! once the harp of Innisfail 

Was strung full high to notes of gladness; 
But yet it often told a tale 
Of more prevailing sadness. 
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Sad was the note, and wild its fall; 

As winds that raoan at night forlorn 
Along the isles of Fion-Gal), 

When, for O’Connors child to mourn, 
The harper told, how lone, how far 
From any mansiun’s twinkling sUr % 

From any path of social men, 

Or voice, but (Vom tbe fox’s den, 

The lady in the desert dwelt; 

And yet no wrongs, no fear she feit; 

Say, why should dwell in place so wild 
O’Connor’s pale and lovely child? 

Sweet lady! she no more inspires 

Green Erin’s hearts with beauty’s power, 
As , in the palace of her sires, 

She bloomed a peerless flower. 

Gone from her hand and bosom, gone, 

The royal broche, the jewelled ring, 

That o'er her dazzling whiteness »hone 
Like de ws on lilies of the spring. 

Yet why, though falfn her brother’s kern 
Beneath de Bourgo’s battle Stern, 

While yet in Leinster unexplored 
Her friends survive the English sword; 
Why lingers she from Erin’s host 
So far on Galways shipwrecked coast? 

Why wanders she a huntress wild, 
O’Connor’s pale and lovely child? 

And fix’d on empty space, why bnm 
ner eyes with momentary wildness; 

And wherefore do they then retum 
To more than woroan’s mildness? 
Disheveird are her raven-locks; 

On Connocht Moran’s name she calls; 
And oft amidst the lonely rocke 
She sings sweet madrigals. 

Plac’d in the foxglove and the moss, 

Behold a parted warrior’s cross 1 
That is the spot where, evermore, 

The lady, at her shielding door 
Enjoys that, in communion sweet, 

The living and the dead can meet: 

For lo! to love-lorn fantasy, 

Tbe hero of her heart is nigh. 

Bright as the bow that spans the storm, 

In Erin’s yellow vesture clad, 

A son of light — a lovely form, 

He comes and makes her glad ; 

Now on the grass-green turf he sits, 

His tassel’d hom beside him laid; 

Now o’er the hills in chase he flits, 

The hunter and the deer a shade! 

Sweet mourner! those are shadows vain 
That cross the twilight of her brain; 
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I Yet she will teil you she is blest, 

Of Connocht Moran's tomb possess’d, 

More richly than in Aghrim's bower 
When bards high praised her beauty's power, 
And kneeling pages ofler’d up 
The morat in a golden cup. 

A hero’s bride ! this desert bower 
It ill bcfits tliy gentle breeding: 

And wherefore dost thou love this flower 
To call: — “My love lies bleeding.” 

“This purple flower my tears have nursed; 

A hero’s blood supplied its bloom: 

I loved it, for it was the first 

That grew on Connocht Moran’s tomb. 

Oh ! hearken , stranger to my voice ! 

This desert mansion is my choice! 

And blest, though fatal, be the star 
That led me to its wilds afar: 

For here this pathless mountains free 
Gave shelter to my love and me; 

And every rock and every stone 
Bore witness that he was my own.” 

“O’Connor's child, I was the bud 
Of Erin’s royal tree of glory. 

But woe to them, that wrapt in blood 
The tissue of my story. 

Still as I clasp my burning brain 
A death-scene rushes on my sight; 

And rises o’er and o’er again, 

The bloody fcud — the fatal night, 

When, chafing Connocht Moran’s scorn, 

They call’d my hero basely born 
And bade him choose a meaner bride 
Than from O’Connor’s house of pride. 

Their tribe , they said , their high degree 
Was sung in Tara’s psaltery; 

Witness their Eath’s victorious brand, 

And Catbal of the bloody hand : 

Glory (they said) and power and honour 
Were in the mansion of O’Connor; 

But he, my loved one, bore in field 
A meaner crest upon his shield.” 

“Ah, brothersl what did it avail 
That fiercely and triumphantly 
Ye fought the English of the pale 
And stemmed De Bourgo’s chivalry? 

And what was. it to love and me 
That barons by our Standard rode, 

Or peal-fires for your jubilee 

Upon an hundred mountains glowed? 

Wliat though the lords of tower and dome, 

From Shannon to the North-sea-foam, 

Thought ye your iron hands of pride 
Could break the knot that love had tied? 
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No: — let tho eagle change his plume, 

The leaf its hue, the flower its bloom; 

But ties around tbis heart were spun, 

That could not, would not, be undone!” 

“At bleating of the wild wateh-fold 

Tbus sang my love — 4 0h, coine with me: 
Our bark is on the lake, behold 
Our steeds are fasten’d to the tree; 

Come far from Caatle-Connor’s clans — 

Come with thy belted forestere, 

And I, beeide the lake of swans, 

Shall hunt for thee the fallow-deer; 

And build thy hut, and bring thee home 
The wild-fowl and the honey-comb; 

And berries from the wood provide, 

And play my clarshecli by thy sidc. 

Then come, my love!* — How could I stay? 
Our nimble stag-hounds tracked the way, 

And I pursued, by moonless »kies, 

The light of Connocht Moran’a eyes.” 


“When all was hushed, at even-tide, 

I heard the baying of their beagle, 

Be hushed , my Connocht Moran cried, 

’Tis but the screaming of the eagle. 

Alas! ’t was not the eyrie’s sound, 

Their bloody bands had track’d us out ; 

Up listening Starts our couchant hound — 
And, harkl again that nearer shout 
Brings faster on the murderers. 

Spare , spare him — Brazil , Desraoud fierce ! 
In vain — no voice the adder charma. 

Their weapons crossed my sheltering arms : 
Another’s sword had laid him low — 
Another’s and another's; 

And every hand that dealt the blow — • 

Ah me ! it was a brother’s. 

Ycs, when his moanings died away 


| Their iron hands had dug the clay, 

| And o’er his burial-turf they trod. 

And I beheld — oh God! oh God! 

His life-blood oozing from the sod!” 

“Warth in his death-wounds sepulchred, 
Alas! my warrior spirit brave, 

Nor mass, nor ulla-lulla heard 
Lamenting soothe his grave. 

Dragged to their hated mansion back, 
How long in thraldom’s gasp I lay, 

I knew not, for my soul was black 
And knew no chance of night or day. 
One night of horror round me grew; 

Or if I saw, or feit, or knew, 

’Twas but when those grim visagea, 

The angry brothers of my race, 

Glared on each eye-ball’s aching throb, 
And check’d my bosom's power to sob; 
Or when my heart with pulses drear 
Beat like a death-watch to my ear.” 

“But Heaven, at last, my soul’s eclipse 
Did with a Vision bright inspire: 

I woke, and feit upon my lips 
A prophetess's fire. 

Thrice in the east a war-drum beat, 

I heard the Saxon's trumpet sound 
And ranged, as to the judgment-seat, 

My guilty, trembling brothers round. 
Clad in the heim and shield they came; 
For now De Bourgo’s sword and Harne 
Had ravaged Ulster’ s boundaries, 

And lighted up the midnight-skies. 

That Standard of O'Connor's sway 
Was in the turret where I lay; 

That Standard , with so dire a look, 

As ghastly shone the moon and pale, 

I gave, that every bosom shook 
Beneath its iron mail. 

And go ! (I cried) the combat seek, 

Ye hcarts that unappalled bore 
The anguish of a sister’s shriek; 

Go ! — and retum no more ! 

For sooner guilt the ordeal-brand 

Shall grasp unhurt, than ye shall hold 
The banner with victorious hand, 

Beneath a sister’s curae unroll'd. — 

0 stranger, by my country’s loss! 

And by my love ! and by the cross! 

1 swear I never could have spoke 
The curse that severed nature's yoke, 

But that a spirit o’er me stood, 

And fired me with the wrathful mood; 
And frenzy to my heart was given 
To speak the malison of heaven." 


“And fast and far, before the star 

Of day-spring ruslied we through the glade, 
And saw at dawn the lofty bann 
Of Castle-Connor fade! 

Sweet was to us the hermitage 

Of this unplough’d, untrodden shore; 

Like birds all joyous from tho cage, 

For man’» neglect we loved it more. 

And well he knew, my huntsman dear, 

•To search the game with hawk and spear; 
While I, his evening-food to dress, 

Would sing to him in happiness. 

But, oh, that midnight of despair! 

When I was doom’d to rend my hair: 

The night, to me, of shrieking sorrow! 

The night, to me, that had no morrow!" 
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“They would have croas’d themselve»; all mute, 
They would have pray’d to bürst the »pell ; 
But, at the »tamping of my foot 
Fach hand down pow’rless feil! 

And go to Athunree! (I cried) 

High lift the banner of your pride! 

But know, that where its sheet unrolU, 

The weight of blood is on your souls. 

Go, where the havoc of your kern 
Shall float as high as mountain-fern ! 

Men »hall no more your mansion know; 

The nettles on your hearth shall grow ! 

Dead, as the green oblivious flood 
That mantles by your walls, shall be 
The glory of O’Connor’s blood! 

Away, away to Athunree! 

Where downward, when the sun shall fall, 

The raven’» wing shall be your pall ! 

And not a vassal »hall unlace 
The vizar from your dying face ! M 

“A bolt that overhung our dorne, 

Suspended tili my curse was given, 

Soon as it pass’d these lips of foam 
Pealed in the blood-red heaven 


Dire was the look , that o’er their backs 
The angry parting brothers threw: 
But now, behold! Iike cataracts 
Came down the hills in view 
O’Connor'» plumed partizans. 

Thrice ten Kilnagorvian clans 
Were marching to their doom: 

A sudden Storni their plumage tossed, 

A flash of lightning o’er them crossed, 
And all again was gloom.” 

“Stranger! I fled the liome of grief, 

At Connocht Moran’s tomb to fall ; 

I found the helmet of my chief 
Hi» bow still hanging on our wall, 
And took it down , aud vowed to rove 
This desert place a huntress bold; 
Nor would I change my buried love 
For any heart of living mould. 

No! for 1 am a hero’s child, 

Hl bunt my quarry in the wild: 

And still may home this mansion make, 
Of all uuheeded and unheeding, 

And cherish , for my warrior’s sako 
The Öower of love lies bleeding.” 


Procter. 

Bryan Walter Procter, als Dichter nur unter dem Namen Barry Cornwall bekannt, ward 
um 1790 in London geboren, widmete sich der Rechtswissenschaft und lebt als Advocat in seiner 
Vaterstadt. Seit dem Jahre 1815 trat er jedoch nie unter seinem eigenen Namen als Dichter auf 
und veröffentlichte bis jetzt: Dramatic Scenes; A Sicilian Story; Marcian Colonna; the Flood of 
Thessaly, Mirandola, viele kleinere Poesieen, Lieder u. A. in. Reiche Phantasie, Geist und seltene 
Herrschaft Uber Form und Sprache sind ihm eigen, aber sein Streben nach Natürlichkeit verleitet 
ihn oft gerade zum Gegentheil. Unter seinen Liedern ist viel Überaus Gelungenes. 


S 

Here’a a health to thee, Mary, 

Here's a health to thee; 

The drinkers are gone, 

And 1 am alone, 

To think of home and thee , Mary. 


“g- 

There are some who may shine o’er thee , Mary, 
And many as frank and free; 

And a few a» fair, — 

But the summer air 
Is not more sweet to me’, Mary. 
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I have thought of thy last low sigh, Mary, 
And thy dimm’d and gentle eye; 

And IVe call’d on thy name 
When the night winds came, 

And heard my heart reply, Mary. 

Be thou but trne to me , Mary, 

And rU be true to thee; 

And at set of sun, 

When my task is done, 

Be sure that l'm ever with thee , Mary. 


W o m a n. 

Gone from her cheek is the summer bloom, 

And her lip has lost all its faint perfume; 

And the gloss has dropp’d from her golden hair, 
And her cheek is pale, — but no longer fair. 

And the spirit that säte on her soft blue eye, 

Is struck with cold mortality; 

And the smile that play’d round her lip has fled, 
And every charm has now left the dead. 

Like slaves they obey’d her in height of power, 
But left her all in her wintry hour; 

And the crowds that swore for her love to die, 
Shrunk from the tone of her last faint sigh; — 
And this is man’s fidelity ! 

’Tis woman alone , with a purer heart, 

Can see all these idols of life depart; 

And love the more , and smile and bless 
Man in his uttermost wretchedness. 


Stanzas. 

In glowing youth he stood beside 
II i s native stream, and saw it glide, 
Showing each gern beneath its tide, — 

Calm as though nonght could break its rest, 
Reflecting heaven on its breast; 

And seeming, in its flow, to be 
Like candour, peace, and piety. 

When life began its brilliant dream, 

His heart was like his native stream; 

The wave-shrined gems could scarcely seem 


Less hidden than each wish it knew: 

Its life flow’d on as calmly, too; 

And heaven shielded it from sin, 

To see itself reflected in. 

He stood beside that stream again, 

When years had fled in strife and pain; 
He look’d for ita calm course in vain, — 
For storms profaned its peaceful flow, 
And clouds o’erbung its crystal brow; 
And turning then, he sigh’d to deem 
His heart still like his native stream. 


The Blood-horse. 

Gamarra is a dainty steed, 

Strong, black, and of a noble breed; 

Full of fire, and full of bone, 

With all his line of fathers known : 

Fine his nose, his nostrils thin, 

But blown abroad by the pride within; 

His mane is like a river flowing, 

And his eyes like embers glowing 
In the darknes8 of the night, 

And his pace as swift aa light: 

Look ! — how round his straining throat 
Grace and shifting beauty float; 

Sinewy strength is on his reins 

And the red blood gallops through his veins ; 

Richer, redder never ran 

Through the boasting heart of man. 

He can trace his lineage higher 
Than the Bourbon dare aspire, — 

Douglas, Guzman, or the Guelph, 

Or O’Brien's blood itself! 

He — who hath no peer — was born 
Here, upon a red March morn; 

But his famous fathers, dead, 

Were Arabs all, and Arab bred: 

And the last of that great line 
Seemed as of a race divine!; 

And yet — he was but friend to one 
Who fed him at the set of sun, 

By some lone fountain fringed with green : 
With him , a roving Bedouin, 

He lived — (none eise would he obey 
Through all the hot Arabian day) — 

And died untamed upon the sands 
I Where Balkh amidst the desert Stands! 
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King Death. 

King Death was a rare old fellow! 

He sat where no sun could shine; 

And he liited his hand so yellow, 

And pour’d out his coal-black wine. 

Ilurrah! for the coal-black wine! 

There came to him many a maiden, 

Whose eyes bad forgot to shine; 

And widows , with grief o’erladen, 

For a draught of his sleepy wine. 

Hurrah! for the coal-black wine! 

The scholar left all his leaming, — 

The poet his fancied woes; 

And the beauty her bloom returaing, 

Like life to the fading rose. 

Hurrah! for the coal-black wine! 

All came to the royal old fellow, 

Who laugh’d tili his eyes dropp’d brine; 

As he gave them his hand so yellow, 

And pledged them in death’s black wine. 

Hurrah! hurrah! 

Hurrah! for the coal-black wine! 


Dirge. 

Let the moaning music die, 

Let the hope-deceived fiy, 

Turn’d by strong neglect to pain ! 

Let the mind desert the brain, 

Leaving all to dark decay, 

Like a lump of idle clay! 

They are gone who loved and — died, — 
The once lover and his bride; 

Therefore we our sorrow weave 
Into songs; — yet wherefore grieve? 
Though they sleep an endless sleep, 

Why should we despair and weep? 

They are gone togethers 

They are safe from wind and weather, 

Lightning and the drowning rain, 

And the hell of earthly pain. 

They are dead; — or if they live, 

There is One who can forgive, 

Though a thousand errors ran 
Through the fond, false heart of man. 

Let the moaning music perish! 

Wherefore should we strive to cherish 
Sorrow, like the desert rain? 

Though we weep, we weep in vain! 


They are gone together, 

llaply to the summer shores, — 
Where the bright and cloudless weather 
Shineth , and for ever pours 
Music with the flooding light, 

And tho night doth chase the day, 

And the morn doth chase the night, 

Like a starry fawn away ! 

They are gone — where pleasure reigns 
Sinless on the golden plains, 

Far above the scathing thunder, 

Far above the storms and jars 
Of earth , and live delighted under 
The bright silence of the stars! 
Therefore let the music die, — 
Thoughtless hope and sorrow fly: 

They are happy , — happier than 
We who, in the mask of man, 

Pour our unavailing tears 
Over Beauty’s number’d years 1 


Serenade. 

Awake ! — the starry midnight hour 

Hangs charmed, and pauseth in its flight; 

In its own sweetness sleep s the flow er, 

And the doves lie liushed in deep delight ! 

Awake ! awake! 

Look forth , my love , for love’s sweet sake I 

Awake ! — soft dews will soon ariso 
From daisied mead, and thorny brake; 

Then, sweet, uncloud those eastern eyes, 

And like the tender moming break! 

Awake! awake! 

Dawu forth, my love, for love’s sweet sake! 

Awake! — within the musk-rose bower 
I watch, pale flower of love, for thee; 

Ah, come and sliew the starry hour 

What wealth of love thou hidest from me! 

Awake! awake! 

Shew all thy love, for love’s sweet sake! 

Awake! — ne’er heed, though listeuing night 
Steal music from thy silver voice ; 

Uncloud thy beauty rare and bright, 

And bid the World and me rejoice ! 

Awake 1 awake! 

She comes, at last, for love’s sweet sake! 
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Life» 

We are born ; we laugh , we weep, 

We love, we droop, we die! 

Ah ! wherefore do we laugh , or weep ? 

Wby do we live, or die? 

Who knowa that Beeret deep? — 

Ala», not 1! 

Why doth the violet spring 
Unseen by human eye? 

Why do the radiant seasons bring 
Sweet tboughts that qoickly fly? 

Why do our fond hearta ding 
To things that die? 

We toil — through pain and wrong; 

We light, and Hy; 

We love, w r e lose — and then, ere long, 
Stone-dead we lie. 

O life ! is all thy song 
“Endure and — die?" 


'Tis common to the bird and brüte, 

To fallen man, to angel bright; 

And sweeter 'tis than lonely lute 
Ileard in the air at night; 

Divine and universal tongue, 

Whether by bird or spirit sung 1 

But, hark! is that a sound we hear 
Come chirping from its throat, 

Faint, short — but weak — and very clear, 
And like a little grateful note? 

Another? ha! look where it lies, — 

It shivers, — gasps, — is still, — it dies! 

'Tis dead! ’tis dead! and all our care 
Is useless. Now, in vain 
The mother’s woe doth pierce the air, 

Calling her nestling bird again! 

Airs vain; the singer’s heart is cold, 

Its eye is dim , — its fortune told 1 


To a wounded singing Bird. 

Poor singer! hath the fowler’s gun, 

Or the sharp winter done thce harm? 

We’ll lay thee gently in the sun, 

And breathe on thee, and keep thee warm; 

Perhaps some human kindness still 

May make amends for human ilL 

We’ll take thee in , and nurse thee well, 

And save thee from the wiuter wild, 

Till summer fall on fleld and feil, 

And thou »halt be our feather’d child; 

And teil us all thy pain and wrong, 

Wben thou canst speak again in song. 

Fear not, nor tremble, little bird, 

We’ll use thee kindly now; 

And eure there’s in a friendly word 
An accent even thou »houldst know; 

For kindness which the heart doth teach 

Disdaineth all peculiar speech : 


An Invocation to Birds. 

Come, all ye feathery people of mid air, 

Who sleep ’midst rocks, or on the mountain 
summits 

Lie down with the wild winds ; and ye who build 
Your homea amidst green leaves by grottos cool, 
And ye, who on the flat sands lioard your eggs 
For suns to ripen, come! O phoenix rare! 

If death hath spared , or philosophic search 
Permit thee still to own thy haunted nest, 

Perfect Arabian , — lonely nightingale ! 

Dusk creature, who art silent all day long, 

| But whcn pale eve unseals thy clear throat, loosest 
Thy twiliglit music on the dreaming boughs, 
Until they waken; and thou, cuckoo bird, 

Who art the ghost of sound, having no shape 
Material , but dost wander far and near, 

Like untouch’d echo whom the woods deny 
Sight of her love , come all to iny slow charm ! 
Come thou, sky-climbing bird, wakener of morn, 
Who springest like a tliought unto the sun, 

And from his golden floods dost gather wealth 
(Epithalamium and Pindarique song), 

And w r ith it enrich our ears ; come all to me, 
Beneath the chamber where my lady lies, 

And, in your several musics, whisper — Love! 
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Bowles. 

William Lisi« Bowles ward am 4. September 1762 im Dorfe King's Sutton in Northampton- 
shire geboren, erhielt seine wissenschaftliche Bildung zu Winchester und Oxford und verwaltete 
dann nacheinander mehrere Pfarrämter, zuletzt das Rectorat von Bremhill in Wiltshire, wo er noch 
in hohem Alter lebt. Er hat viele Poesieen veröffentlicht, unter denen seine Sonnette und seine 
grossere Dichtung the Spirit of Discovery, London 1805 u. ö. , sieb den meisten Beifall erwarben. 
Die Herausgabe von Pope’s Werken verwickelte ihn in einen literarischen Streit mit Byron, in 
welchem er zwar den Kürzeren zog, sich aber als Kritiker dennoch grosse Achtung erwarb. 

Reinheit der Gesinnung, Einfachheit, Würde und anmuthige Behandlung verleihen seinen 
poetischen Leistungen einen bleibenden Werth und weisen ihrem Verfasser einen ehrenvollen 
Rang unter seinen Zeitgenossen an. 


St. Michael’s Mount 

Mountain! no pomp of waving woods hast thou, 
Thal deck with varied shade thy hoary brow; 

No sunny raeadows at thy feet are spread, — 

No streamlets sparkle o’er their pebbly bed. 

But tbou canst boast thy beauties, — ample 
views 

That catch the rapt eye of the pausing Muse : 
Headlands around new-lighted; sails, and seas 
Now glasay smooth, — now wrinkling to the 
breeze ; 

And when the drizzly winter, wrapt in aleet, 
Goes by, and winds and rain thy ramparta 
beat, — 

Fancy can aee thee atanding thus aloof, 

And frowning, bleak and bare, and tempest- 
proof, 

Look, aa with awful confidence, and brave 
The howling hurricane, — the dashing wave; 
More graceful when the storm’s dark vapoura 
frown, 

Than when the aummer auns in pomp go down ! 


Reatoration of Malmesbury Abbey. 

Monastic and timo-consecrated fane ! 

Thou hast put on thy ahapely state again, 
Almost august, aa in thy early day, 

Ere ruthless Henry rent thy pomp away. 

No more the mass on holidaya is aung, 

The host high-raised, or fuming censer swung; 
No more , in amice white , the fathera , slow, 
With lighted tapers, in long order go; — 

Yet the tall window lifts its arched height, 

As to admit heaven's pale but purer light; 


Those massy-cluster’d columns, whose long rows, 
E’en at noon-day , in shadowy pomp repose 
Amid the silent sanctity of deatb, 

Like giants, seem to guard the dust beneath: 
Those roofs re-echo (though no altara blaze) 

The prayer of penitence , the hymn of praise ; 
Whilst meek Religion*» seif, as with a smile, 
Reprints the tracery of the hoary pile, — 

Worthy its guest, the temple. What remains? 
Oh, mightiest Master! thy immortal strains 
These roofs demand. Listen, — with prelude 
slow, 

Solemnly sweet , yet full , the organs blow. 

And , hark ! again , heard ye the choral chaunt 
Peal through the echoing arclies, jubilant? 

More softly now, imploring litanies, 

Wafted to heaven, and mingling with the sighs 
Of penitence , from yon high altar rise : 

Again the vaulted roof “Hosannah” rings — 
“Hoaannah! Lord of lords, and King of kings!” 
Rent, but not prostrate, — stricken, yet sublime, 
Reckless alike of injuries or time; 

Thou unsubdued, in silent majesty, 

The tempest hast defied, and »halt defy! 

The temple of our Sion so shall mock 
The muttering storm, the very earthquake’s 
shock, 

Founded, 0 Christ, on thy eternal rock! 


Summer Evening, at Home. 

Come, lovely Evening , with tby smile of peace 
Vielt my humble dwelling , welcomed in, 

Not with loud Bhouts, and the throng’d 
city’s din, 
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Bat with such Sounds as bid all tnmolt cease 
Of the sick heart ; the grasshopper's faint pipe 
Beneath the blades of dewy grass unripe, 

The bleat of the lone lamb , the carol rade 
Heard indistinctly from the village green, 

The bird’a last twitter from the hedge-row 
, sceue, 

Where, juet before, the ecatter’d crumbs I strew’d, 
To pay him for hie fareweü song, — all these 
Touch eoothingly the troubled ear , and please 
The stilly-stircing fände« , — though my hours 
(For I have droop’d beneath life’s early show’ra) 
Pass lonely oft, — and oft my heart is sad; 

Yet I can leave the world, and feel most glad 
To meet thee , Evening here ; here my own hand 
Has deck’d with trees and ehrubs the slopes 
around, 

And whilst the leaves by dying airs are fann'd, 
Sweet to my apirit comes the farewell sound, 
That seems to say , "Forget the transient tear 
Tby pale youth shed, — repose and peace are 
here.” 


Winter Erening, at Homo. 

Fair moon ! that at the chilly day’s dedine 
Of sharp December, through my cottage pane 
Dost lovely look, smiling, though in tby vrane ; 
In thought, to scenes , serene and still as thine, 
Wanders my heart, whilst I by turns survey 
Thee slowly whoeling on thy evening way; 
And this my fire, whose dim, unequal light, 
Justglimmering, bids each shadowy image fall 
Sombrous and stränge upon the dark'ning wall, 
Ere the clear tapers Chase the deep’ning night! 
Yet thy still orb, seen through the freezing haze, 
Shines calm and clear without; and whilst I gaze 
I think — around me in this twilight room — 

I but remark mortality's sad gloom ; 

Whilst hope , and joy , cloudless and soft appear 
In the sweet beani that lights thy distant sphere ! 


Sonneta. 

Time. 

0 time ! who kuow’st a lenient hand to lay 
Softest on sorrow’s wound, and slowly thence 
(Lulling to sad repose the weary sense) 

The faint pang stealest, unperceired, away; 


On thee I rest my only hope at last. 

And think, when thou hast dried the bitter 
tear 

That flows 'in vain o’er all my soul held dear, 
I may look back on every sorrow past, 

And meet life’s peaceful evening with a smile, — 
As some lone bird, at day’s departing hour 
Sings in the sunbeam of the transient shower, 
Forgetful, though its wings are wet the while : — 
Yet, ah! how much must that poor heart endure 
Which hopes from thee, and thee alone, a eure ! 


Dover Cliffs. 

On these white cliffs, that calm above the flood, 
Uplift their ehadowing heads, and, at their 
feet, 

Scarce hear the aurge that has for ages beat, 
Sure many a lonely wand’rer has stood ; 

And, whilst the lifted murmur met his ear, 

And o'er the distant büiows the still eve 
Sail'd slow, has thought of all his heart must 
leave 

To-morrow; of the ftiends be loved most dear; 
Of social scenes, from which he wept to part: 
Bat, if like me, he knew how frultless all 
The thoughts that would full fain the past 
recall, 

Soon would he quell the risings of his heart, 

And brave the wild winds and unhearing tide — 
The world his country, and his God his guide. 


As one , who , long by wasting sickness worn, 
Weary has watch'd the ling’ring night, and 
heard, 

Heartless the carol of the matin bird 
Salute his lonely porch ; now first at morn 
Goes forth, leaving his melancholy bed; 

He the green slope and level meadow views, 
Delightful bathed in slow-ascending dews; 

Or marke the clouds, that o’er the mountain's 
head, 

In varying forme fantastic wander white; 

Or turns his ear to every random song, 

Heard the green river's winding marge along, 
The whilst each sense is steep’d in still delight : 
With such delight o’er all my heart I feel, 

Sweet Hope! thy fragrance pure and healing 
incense steal! 
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April. 

Whose was the gentle voice, that, whispering 
sweet, 

Promised, methought, long dava of bliss 
sincere? 

Soothing it stole on my deluded ear, 

Most like soft muaic, that might sometimes cheat 
Thougbts dark and drooping! ’Twas the voice of 

Hope : 

Of love and social scenes , it seem’d to speak, 
Of truth , of friendship , of affection meek ; 
That oh! poor friend, might to life’s down ward 
slope 

Lead us in peace , and bless our latest hours. 

Ah me! the prospect sadden'd aa she sung; 
Loud on my startled ear the death-bell rung; 
Chili darkness wrapt the pleasarable bow’rs, 
Whilst horror, pointing to yon breathless clay, 
“No peace be thine," exclaim’d, “away! away!” 

• 


May. 

How shall I meet thee , Summer , wont to All 
My heart with gladncss, when thy pleasant 
tide 

First came, and on each coomb’s romantic 
side 

Was heard the distant cuckoo’s hollow bi 11? 

Fresh flow’rs shall fringe the wild brink of the 
stream, 

As with the Bong of joyance and of hope, 

The hedge-rows shall ring aloud, and on the 
slope 

The poplars sparkle on the transient beam, 

The shrubs and laareis which I love to tend, 
Thinking their May-tide fragrance might de- 
light, 

With many a peaceful charm, thee, my best 
friend, 

Shall put forth their green shoot, and cheer 
the sight! 

Bnt I shall mark their hues with sick'ning eyes, 

And weep for her who in the cold grave lies! 


Netley Abbey. 

Fall'n piie! I ask not what has been thy fate; 
But when the weak winda, wafted from the 
main, 

Through each rent areb , like spirits that com- 
plain, 

Come hollow to my ear, I meditate 
On this world’s passing pageant , and the lot 
Of those who once full proudly in their prime 
And beauteous might have stood, tili bow’d 
by time 

Or injury, their early beast forgot, 

They may have fallen like thee : pale and forlorn, 
Their brows , besprent with thin hairs , white 
as snow, 

They lift, majestic yet, as they would scom 
This short-lived scene of vanity and wo«; 

Whilst on their sad looks, smilingly, they bear 
The trace of creeping age, and the dira hue of 
care! 


Remembrance. 

I shall look back , when on the main, — 
Back to my native isle, 

And almost think I hear again 

Thy voice, and view thy smile. 

But many days may pass away 
Ere I again shall see 
Amid the young, the fair, the gay, — 
One who resembles thee. 

Yet when the pensive thought shall dwell 
On so me ideal maid, 

Whom fancy’s pencil pietnred well, 

And touched with softest shade : 

The imaged form I shall sorvey, 

And, pausing at the view, 

Recal thy gentle smile, and say, 

“Oh, such a maid I knewT* 
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T I $ lt e. 

Mary Tighe, die Tochter des Pfarrers Blachford, ward 1773 in Irland geboren, vermählte sich 
in früher Jugend mit einem Herrn Tighe und brachte den grössten Theil ihres übrigen Lebens in 
Woodstock zu, wo sie am 24. März 1810 starb, während ihrer letzten sieben Jahre durch Läh- 
mung an das Lager gefesselt. Ihre Gedichte erschienen erst nach ihrem Tode; unter diesen ist 
Psyche als das Bedeutendste zu betrachten, doch athmen auch ihre kleinen Poesieen viel Anmuth 
und Zartheit, und wurden zu ihrer Zeit gern gelesen, bis die grossartigen poetischen Erschei- 
nungen der nächsten Periode dieselben zurückdrängten. 


Hagar in the Desert. 

Injured, hopeiess, faint, and weary, 

Sad, indignant, and forlorn, 

Through the desert wild and dreary, 

Hagar leads the child of scorn. 

Wlio can speak a mother’s anguish, 

Painted in that tearless eye, 

Which beholds her darling languish, — 
Languish unrelieved, and die. 

Lo! the empty pitcher fails her, 

Perishing with thirst he lies ; 

Death , with deep despair assails her, 
Piteous as for aid he cries. 

From the dreadful image flying, 

Wild she rushes from the sight; 

In the agonies of dying 

Can she see her straTs delight? 

Now bereft of every hope, 

Cast upon the burning ground, 

Poor, abandoned soul! look up, 

Mercy have thy sorrows found. 

Lo! the angel of the Lord 

Comes thy great distress to cheer; 

Listen to the gracious word, 

See divine relief is near. 

“Care of Heavenl though man forsake thee, 
Wherefore vainly dost thou mourn ? 

From thy dreara of woe awake thee, 

To thy rescued child return. 

“Lift thine eyes , behold yon fountain, 
Spärkling mid those fruitful trees; 

Lo ! beneath yon sheltering mountain 
Smile for thee green bowers of ease. 


“In the hour of sore affliction, 

God hath seen and pitied thee; 

Cheer thee in the sweet conviction, 

Thou henceforth hia care shalt be. 

* “Be no more by doubts distressed, 
Mother of a mighty race ! 

By contempt no more oppressed, 

Thou hast found a resting place.” 

Thus from pcace and comfort driven, 
Thou, poor soul, all desolate; 

Hopeless lay, tili pitying Hcaven 
Found thee , in thy abject state. 

O’er thy empty pitcher, mourning, 

Mid the desert of the world; 

Thus , with sharae and anguish burning, 
From thy cherished pleasurea hurled : 

See thy great deliverer nigh, 

Calls thee from thy sorrow vain; 

Bids thee on bis love rely, 

Bless the salutary pain. 

From thine eyes the mists dispelling, 
Lo! the well of life he shows; 

In his presence ever dwelling, 

Bids thee find thy true repose. 

Future prospects rieh in blessing, 

Open to thy hopes secure; 

Sure of endless joys’ possessing, 

Of an heavenly kingdom sure. 
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On reeeivlng » Branch of Mezereon, 
which flowered at Woodstock, 
December, 1809. 

Odour* of spring, my sense ye charm 
With fragrance premalurc; 

And, mid these days of dark alarm, 

Almost to hope allure. 

Methinks with purpose soft y© come 
To teil of brighter hours, 

Of May’s blue skies, abundant bloom, 

Her sunny gales and showers. 

Alas S for me shall May in vain 
The powers of life restore; 

These eyes that weep and watch in pain 
Shall see her charms no more. 

No, no, this anguish cannot last! 

Beloved friends, adieu! 

The bitterness of death were past, 

Could I resign but you. 

But oh! in every mortal pang 
That rends my soul from life, — 

That soul, which seems on you to hang 
Through each convulsive strife, 

Even now, with agonizing grasp 
Of terror and regret, 


To all in life its love would clasp, 

Clings close and doser yet 

Yet why, im mortal, vital spark! 

Thus mortal ly opprest? 

Look up, my soul, through prospects dark 
And bid thy terrors rest; 

ForgA, forego thy earthly part, 

Thine heavenly being trust: 

Ah, vain attempt! my coward heart 
Still shuddering clings to dust. 

Oh ye ! who soothe the panga of death 
With love’s own patient care, 

Still , still retain this fleeting breath, 

Still pour the fervent prayer. 

And ye, whose smile raust greet my eye 
No more , nor voico my ear, 

Who breathe for me the tender sigh, 

And shed the pitying tear; 

Whose kindness (though far, far removed) 
My grateful thoughts perceive, 

Pride of my life, esteemed, beloved, 

My last sad claim receive! 

Oh! do not quite your friend forget, 

Forget alone her faults; 

And speak of her with fond regret 
Who asks your lingering thoughts. 


Wolcot. 

John Wolcot, bekannter unter seinem Poetennamen Peter Pindar, ward 1738 zu Dodbrock in 
Devonshire geboren, studirte Arznei Wissenschaft und begleitete 1767 Sir William Trelawmey als 
Arzt nach Jamaika, wo er jedoch zum geistlichen Stande Übertrat und eine Pfarre erhielt Später 
nach England zurUckgekehrt, nahm er wieder als practischer Arzt seinen Wohnsitz zu Truro in 
Cornwall und ging endlich 1780 nach London, wo er sich gänzlich literarischen Arbeiten widmete 
und sich durch seine Satyren, in welchen er namentlich die königliche Familie angriff, ausgebrei- 
teten Ruf erwarb. Kr starb in hohem Alter am 14. Januar 1819. 

Seine gesammelten Werke erschienen zuerst London 1794, die neueste Auflage London 1816, 
4 Bde in 8.; sie enthalten the Lousiad, ein komisches Epos, viele Satyren, satyrische Oden, 
Lieder u. s. w. In allen seinen Leistungen sprudelt eine Üppige Quelle von Witz und Humor, aber 
eben so oft ist er cynisch , ungerecht und gemein und nur wenige von seinen Poesieen verdienen 
der Nachwelt erhalten zu werden , um so mehr da die Zeitanspielungeu in den meisten mit den 
Jahren gänzlich ihr Interesse verloren haben. 
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To Julis. 

From her whom ev'ry heart must love, 
And ev'ry eye with wonder see ; 

My sad, my lifeless Steps remove, — 
Ah! were she fair alone for me! 

In vain to solitudes I fly, 

To bid her form from mem’ry partj 

That form still dwells on mem’ry's eye, 
And roots its beautiee in my heart 

In ev'ry rose that decks the vales, 

I see her cheek’s pure blush appearj 

And when the lark the moming hails, 
"Tis Julia’a voioe salutes my ear. 

Thus let me rove the world around, 
Whatever beauty’s charm can boast, 

Or aoothe the soul with sweetest sound, 
Must paint the idol I have lost. 


Song. 

The wretch, 0 let me never know, 

Who tums from pity’s tearful eyej 

Who melts not at the dirge of woe, 

But bids the soul renew its sigh! 

0 say not with the voice of scorn, 

“The lilies of thy neck are fled, 

Tbine eyes their vanish’d radiance mouru, 
The roses of thy cheek are dead.” 

Too cruel youth, with tears I own, 

The rose and lily’s sad decay ; 

And, sorrowing, wish for thee alone, 
Their transient bloom a longer day. 

Yet though thine eyes no longer trace 
The bealthfnl blush of former charms ; 

Bemember that each luckless grace, 

0 Colin, faded in thy ärmst 


Madrigal. 

When Love and Truth together play’d, 
So cheerful was the shepherd’s aongl 
How happy, too, the rural maidl 
How light the minutes wing'd along I 


But Love has leit the sighing vale, 

And Truth no longer teils her tale. 

Sly stealing , see , from scene to scene, 
The watchful Jealousy appear; 

And pale Distrust with troubled mien, 
The rolling eve, and list’ning earl 
For Love haa left the sighing vale, 

And Truth no longer teils her tale. 

Ah ! shall we see no more the hour, 
That wafted rapture on its wing! 
With murmurs shall the riv’let pour, 
That prattled from its crystal spring? 
Yes, yes , while Love forsakes the vale, 
And Truth no longer teils her tale. 


A Pastoral Song. 

Farewell, O farewell to the day, 

That smiling with happineas flew I 

Ye verdures and blushes of May, 

Ye songs of the linnet, adieu! 

In tears from the vale I depart, 

In anguish I move from the fair; 

For what are those seenes to the heart 
Which Fortune has doom'd to despair? 

Love frowns , — and how dark is the hour 1 
Of rapture , departed the breath ! 

So gloomy the grove and the bow’r, 

I tread the pale valley of death. 

With envy I wander forlom, 

At the breeze which her beauty has iann’d ; 

And I envy the bird on the thorn, 

Who sits watching the crumbs from her hand. 

I envy the lark o'er her cot, 

Who calls her from slumber, so blest; 

Nay, I envy the nightingale’s note, 

The Syren who sings her to reat. 

On her hamlet once more let me dwell, — 
One lock! (the last comfort!) be miue; 

0 pleasure, and Delia, farewell! 

Now, sorrow, I ever am thine. 
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Song. 

O nymph ! of Fortune’» smiles beware, 
Nor heed the Syren’s flattering tongue; 
She lures the« to the haunts of care, 
Where sorrow pours a ceaseless Song. 

Ah! what are all her piles of gold? 

Can those the host of care controul ? 
The «plendour which thine eyes behold, 

Ia not the aunahine of the souL 

To love alone thy homage pay, 

The queen of ev’ry true delight; 

Her amiles with joy shall gild thy day, 
And bless the yisiona of the night. 


Economy. 

Economy’» a very nseful broom, 

Tot should not ceaseless hont about tbe room 
To catch each straggling pin to make aplumb; 
Too oft eoonomy’a an iron vice, 

That squeer.es e'en the little guts of mice, 

That peep with fearful eye», and ask a crumb. 

Proper economy’s a eomely thing'; 

Good in a subject , — better in a king : 

Yet push’d too far, itdulls each flner feeling — 


Host easily inclin’d to make folks mean; 
Inclines them, too, to villainy to lean, 

To over-reaching , peijury, and stealing. 

E'en when the heart should only tliink of grief, 
It creeps into the bosom like a thief; 

And swallows up th’ aifections all »o mild, — 
Witness the Jewesa , and her only child. 

Poor Mistress Le vi had a luckless son, 

Wbo, rushing to obtain the foremost »cat, 

In Imitation of th' ambitiou» great. 

High from the gall’ry, ere the play begun, 

He feil all plump into the pit, 

Dead in a minute aa a nit: 

In »hört, he brok« bis pretty Hebrew neck; 
Indeed , and very dreadful was the wreck 1 

The mother was distracted, raving, wild, — 
Shriek’d, tore her hair, embrac’d and kiss’d her 
child ; 

Aftlicted every heart with grief around : 

Soon as the show'r of tears was somewhat past, 
And moderately calm th' bysteric blaat, 

She cast about her eyes in thought profound ; 
And being with a saviug knowledge bless’d, 

She thus the playhouse manager address’d : 

“Sher, I’m de moder of de poor Chew lad, 

Dat meet mishfarten here so bad ; 

Sher , I muss haf de Shilling back , you know, 
Ass Moses hat nat see de show.” 


Hood« 

Thomas Hood ward 1798 in London geboren, war der Sohn eines Buchh&ndlers , erhielt eine 
vortreffliche Erziehung und widmete sich der Kupferstecherkunst. Seine Neigung zur humoristischen 
Poesie trug aber den Sieg davon ; er lieferte Anfangs Vieles fllr Journale, gab aber dann selbst- 
ständig komische Zeitschriften, Almanache und andere Sammlungen heraus, die sich eines ausser- 
ordentlichen Beifalls erfreuten, um so mehr, als er sie auch mit komischen Illustrationen seiner 
eigenen Erfindung ausstattete wie z. B. Whims and Oddities, Little Ödes to great folks, Comic 
Annuals, Hood's own u. s, w. — Das Spiel mit Worten kann nicht leicht mehr auf die Spitze 
getrieben werden, als es von ihm geschehen. Debrigens ist Beine Satyre sittlich und gutmtlthig. 
Er starb 1844. 
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Unter seinen ernsteren Poesieen sind mehrere, namentlich einige Lieder, so zart, anmuthig, 
tiefgefühlt und mit Eleganz behandelt, dass sie den besten Productionen dieser Gattung gleich 
stehen und seinen Namen sicherer auf die Nachwelt bringen werden, als es sein reicher und spru- 


delnder Witz je zu thun vermöchte. 

To a cold Beauty. 

Lady, would’st thou h eiress be 
To winter’ s cold and cruel part? 
When he sets the rivers free 

Thou dost still lock up thy heart: 
Thou that should’st outlast the snow, 
But in the whiteness of thy brow ? 

Scom and cold neglect are made 
For winter gloom and winter wind ; 
But thou wilt wrong the summer air, 
Breathing it to words unkind : 
Breath which only should belong 
To love, to sunlight, and to song l 

When the little buds unclose, 

Red, and white, and pied, and blue; 
And that virgin flower, the rose, 

Opes her heart to hold the dew, — 
Wilt thou lock thy bosom up 
Witk no jewel in its cup? 

Let not cold December sit 

Thus in love’s peculiar throne; 
Brooklets are not prison'd now, 

But crystal frosts are all agone; 

And that which hangs upon the spray, 
It is no snow, but flower of May 1 


Ruth. 

She stood breast high amid the corn, 
Clasp'd by the golden light of morn, 
Like the sweetheart of the sun 
Who many a glowing kiss had won. 

On her cheek an autumn fiush 
Deeply ripened : — such a blush 
In the midst of brown was born, 

Like red poppies grown with corn. 

Round her eyes her tresses feil 
Which were blackest none could teil; 
But long lashes veil’d a light, 

That had eise been all too bright. 

And her hat, with shady brim, 

Made her tressy forehead dira; — 


Thus she stood amid the stooks 
Praising God with sweetest looks : — * 

Sure, I said, heav’n did not mean, 
Where I reap thou should’st but glean; 
Lay thy sheaf adown and come, 

Share my harvest and my bome. 


B al 1 a d. 

She’s up and gone, the graceless girl! 

And robb’d my failing years; 

My blood before was thin and cold, 

But now ’tis turn’d to tears : 

My shadow falls upon my grave, 

So near the brink I stand ; 

She might have stayed a little yet, 

And led me by the hand! 

Aye call her on the barren moor, 

And call her on the hill ; 

’Tis nothing but the heron’s cry, 

And plovers answer shrill : 

My child is flown on wilder wings 
Than they have ever spread; 

And I may even walk a waste 
That widen’d when she fled. 

Full many a thankless child has been, — 
But never one like mine ; 

Her meat was served on plates of gold, 
Her drink was rosy wine : 

But now she’ll share the robin’s food, 
And sup the common rill, 

Before her feet will turn again 
To meet her father’s will ! 


I remember, I remember. 

I remember, I remember, 

The house where I was born, 

The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn : 

He never came a wink too soon, 

Nor brought too long a day ; 
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But now, I offen wish the night 
Had borne my breath away ! 

I reraember, I remember, 

The roses — red and white; 

The vjoleta and the lily-cups, 

Those flowers raade of light! 

The lilacs where the robin built 
And where my brother set 
The laburnum on bis birth-day, — 

The tree ia living yet ! 

I remember, I remember, 

Where I was used to swing; 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing : 

My spirit flew in feathers then, 

That is so heavy now, 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow ! 

I remember, I remember, 

The fir trees dark and high; 

1 used to think their elender tops 
Were close against the sky: 

It was a childish ignorance, 

But now 'tis little joy 
To know I’m farther off from heav’n 
Than when I was a boy. 


Ode. 

Oh! well may poets make a fuss 
In summer time, and sigh, "O rus ! ” 

Of London pleasures sick : 

My heart is all at pant to rest 
In greenwood ahades, — my eye» detest 
This endless meal of brick I 

What joy have I in June’s return? 

My feet are parch'd, my eyeballs bum ; 

1 scent no flowery guat: 

But faint the flagging zephyr springe, 
With dry Macadam on its wings, 

And turns me “dust to duat.*' 

My sun his daily course renews 
Due east, but with no eastern dews ; 

The path is dry and hot! 

His setting shows more tamely still, 

He sinks behind no purple hill, 

But down a chimney's pot! 


Oh ! but to hear the milk-maid blythe, 

Or early mower whet his scythe 
The dewy meads among ! 

My grass is of that sort, — alas ! 

That makes no hay, call’d sparrow-grass 
By folks of vulgär tongue! 

Oh ! but to smell the woodbine sweet ! 

I think of cowslip-cups, — but meet 
With very vile rebuffs! 

For meadow buds, I get a wbiff 
Of Cheshire cheese, or only sniff 
The turtle made at Cuff’s. 

How tenderly Rousseau review’d 
Ilis periwinkles! mine are strew’d! 

My rose blooms on a gown ! 

I hunt in vain for eglantine, 

And find my blue-bell on the sign 

That marks the Bell and Crown: 

Where are ye, birds ! that blithely wing 
From tree to tree, and gaily sing 
Or mourn in thickets deep? 

My cuckoo has some wäre to seil, 

The watchman is my Philomel, 

My blackbird is a sweep ! 

Where are ye, linnet! lark! and thrush! 
That perch on leafy bough and bush, 

And tune the various song? 

Two hurdy-gurdists, and a poor 
Street-Handel grinding at my door, 

Are all my “tuneful throng." 

Where are ye, early-purling streams, 
Whose waves reflect the morning beams, 
And colours of the skies ? 

My rills are only puddle-drains 
From shambles, or reflect the stains 
Of calimanco-dyes. 

Sweet are the little brooks that run 
O’er pebbles glancing in the sun, 

Singing in soothing tones : 

Mot thus the city streamlets flow; 

They make no music as they go, 

Though never "off the stones.” 

Where are ye, pastoral, pretty sheep, 

That wont to bleat, and frisk, and leap 
Beside your woolly dams ? 

Alas! instead of harmless crooks, 

My Corydons use iron hooks, 

And skin — not shear — the lambs. 

22 
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The pipe whereon, In olden day, 

Th* Arcadian herdsman us’d to play 
Sweetly, höre soundeth not; 

Hut merely breatlies unwclcome furaes, 
Meanwhile the city boor consumcs 
The rank weed — “pipiug hot” 

All rural tliings arc vilely mock’d, 

On every hand the eense is sliock’d 
With objects liard to bcar : 

Rhades — vernnl shades ! where wine is sold ! 
And for a turfy bank, behold 
An Ingram’s rustic cliair ! 

Where are ye, London meads and bow’rs, 

And gardens redolent of flow’rs 
Wherein the zephyr wons? 

Alas ! Moor Fields arc ficlds no more ! 

See Ilatton’s Garden brick'd all o’cr; 

And tliat bare wood , — St John*8. 

Ko pastoral scene procurea ine peace ; 

I hold no leasowes in my lease, 

Ko cot set round with trees : 

Ko shecp-whito hill niv dwelling flanks; 

And omnium furnishes my banks 
With brokcrs, not with becs. 

Oh ! well may poets make a fuss 
In summcr time, and sigl>, “0 rus ! n 

Of city plcasures aick : 

My hcart is all nt pant to rest 


In greenwood shades, — my eyea detest 
This cndless meal of brick. 


B a 1 1 a d. 

It was not in the winter 
Our loving lot was cast; 

It was the time of roses, — 

We pluckcd tkem as we passed! 

That churlish season never frowned 
On early 1 overs yet ! 

Oh no, — the world was newly crowned 
With flowers, when first we met. 

’Twas twilight, and I bade you go, 

Hut still you held*me fast; 

It was the time of roses, — 

We plucked tliem as we passed! 

What eise could peer my glowing cheek 
That tcars began to stud? 

And when I asked thelike of love, 

You snatched a damask bud; — 

And oped it to the dainty core, 

Still glowing to the last ; 

It was the time of roses, — 

We pluckcd them as we passed ! 


IMbdi n. 


Charles Dibdin, der Sohn eines Silberarbeiters, ward 1745 in Southampton geboren und ging 
frühzeitig nach London, um dort durch Lieder und Balladen sein Glück zu machen, musste sich aber 
als Klavierstimmer forthelfen. 1762 ward er Schauspieler und bald auch Schauspieldichter und 
lieferte nun hinter einander mehr als hundert Bühnenstücke; dennoch starb er 1814 in Dürftigkeit. 

Seinen eigentlichen Duhm erntete Dibdin als Volksdichter, er hat nahe an 1200 Lieder hinter- 
lassen und die Mehrzahl derselben auch selbst in Musik gesetzt; viele davon sind in das Volk 
gedrungen und finden sich in Aller Mund, ganz vorzüglich aber im Mund der Seeleute, deren Lieb- 
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linge sie sind. Reich an tüchtiger, patriotischer Gesinnung, einfach, warm, natürlich, gefühlvoll, 
erfüllen sie alle Anforderungen, die man an populäre Poesie machen kann und verdienen durchaus 
die Verbreitung, die sie fanden. 


I sailed from the Down. 

I sailed from the Downs in the Nancy, 

My jib how she smack'd througli the breezo, 
»Slie’s a vesscl as light to my fancy, 

As ever suil’d on the s&lt seas. 

So, adieu! to the white cliffs of Britaiu, 

Our girls, and our dear native shore; 

For if some hard rock ive should split on, 

We shall never see them any more. 

But sailors were born for all weathers, 

Great guns let it blow high , blow low, 

Our duty keeps us to our tethers, 

And where the gale drives we must go. 

When we enter’d the gut of Gibraltar, 

I verily thought she’d have sunk; 

For the wind so began for to alter, 

She yaw’d just us tliof she was drunk. 

The squall tore the mainsail to shivers, — 

Helm a-weather, the hoarse boatswain cries; 
Bracethe foresail athwart, see she quivers, 

As through the rüde tempest she dies. 

The storm came on thicker and faster, 

As black just as pitch was the skv ; 

When truly a doleful disaster 
Befcl three poor sailors and I : 

Ben Huntline, Sam Shroud, and Dick Ilandsail, 
Hy a blast thut camu furious und liard, 

Just while we were furling the mainsail 
Were every soul swept from the yard. 

Poor Ben, Sam, and Dick cried Peccavi; 

As for I, at the risk of my neck, 

While they sunk down in peace to old Davy, 
Canght a rnpe and so landed on deck : 

Well, what would you have? wo were stranded, 
And out of a line jolly crcw 
Of three hundred tliat sail’d, never landed 
But I, and I thiuk twenty-two. 

After thus we at sea had miscarried, 

Another guess-way sat the wind; 

For to England I came and got married, 

To a lass that was cornely and kiud : 

But whether for joy or vexation, 

We know not for what we were born; 

Perhaps I may lind a kind Station, 

Perhaps I may touch at Cape Horn. 


For sailors were born for all weathers, 
Great guns lct it blow high, blow low, 
Our duty keeps us to our tethers, 

And where the gale drives we must go. 


Tom Bowling. 

Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 
The darling of our crew; 

No more he’ll hear the tempest howling, 

For death has broach’d liim to. 

i 

Ilis form was of the manliest beauty, 

Hi« heart was kind and soft; 

Faithful bclow ho did bis duty, 

And now he*» gone aloft. 

Tom never from his Word departed, 

His virtues were so rare; 

His friends were many , and lrue-hearted, 
His Poll was kind and fair. 

And then he’d sing so blitho and jolly, 

Ah! many’s the time and oft; 

But mirth is turu’d to melancholy, 

For Tom is gone aloft. 

Yef; shall poor Tom find pleasant weather, 
When Ile who all commands 

Shall give, to call life’s crew together, 

The word to pipe all hands. 

Thus death, who kings and tars dispatches, 
In vain Tom’s life has doff’d; 

For though his body’s under hatehes, 

I His soul is gone aloft. 


Lovely Nau. 

Sweet is the «hip that under sail 
Spreads her bosom to the gale : 

Sweet, oh! sweet’ s the flowing can; 

22 * 
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Sweet to poise the labouring oar, 

That tugs US to our native shore, 

When tbe boatswain pipes the bärge to man: 
Sweet sailing with a fav’rite breeze; 

But, oh! much sweeter than all these, 

Is Jacks delight, — his lovely Nan. 

The needle , faithftil to the north, 

To shew of constancy the worth, 

A curioua lesson teaches man; 

The needle, time may rust, — a squall 
Capsize the binnacle and all, 

Let eeamanship do all it can : 

My love in worth shall higher rise, — 

Nor time shall rast, nor squalls capsize 
My faith and truth to lovely Nan. 

When ln the bilboes I was penn’d, 

For serving of a worthless friend, 

And ev’ry creature fVom me ran; 

No ship , performing quarautine, 

Was ever so deserted seen; 

None hailed me, — woman, child, nor man: 
But though false friendship’s sails were furl’d 
Though cut adrift by all the world, 
l’d all the world in lovely Nan. 

I love my duty, love my friend, 

Love truth and merit to defend, — 

To mourn their loss who hazard ran ; 

I love to take an honest part, 

Love beauty and a spotless heart, — 

By manners love to show the man: 

To sail through life by honour’s breeze, 

’Twas all along of loviug these 

First made me doat on lovely Nan. 


Biow high, blow low. 

Blow high, blow low, let tempests tear 
The main-mast by the board; 

My heart, with thoughts of thee, my dear, 
And love well stor’d, 

Shall brave all danger, scorn all fear, 


The roaring winds , the raging sea, 

In hopes on shore, 

To be once more 
Safe moor’d with thee. 

Aloft, while mountalns high we go, 

The whistling winds that scud along, 

And the aurge roaring from below, 

Shall my signal be 
To think on thee, 

And this shall be my song, — 

Biow high, blow low, etc. 

And on that night, when all the crew 
The mem’ry of their former livea 
O’er flowing cans of flip renew, 

And drink their sweethearts and their wives, 
TU heave a sigh, and think on thee; 

And as the ship rolls through the sea, 

The burthen of my song shall be, — 

Blow high, blow low, etc. 


Bold Jack. 

While up the shrouds the sailor goes, 

Or ventures on the yard; 

The landsman . who no better knows, 

Believes his lot is hard, 

Bold Jack, with smiles, each danger meets, 
Casts anchor, heaves the log, 

Trims all the sails, belays the sheets, 

And drinks his can of grog. 

When mountains high the waves that swell 
The vessel rudely bear, 

Now sinking in a hollow dell, — 

Now quivering in the air: 

Bold Jack , with smiles , etc. 

When waves ’gainst rocks and quicksands roar, 
You ne’er hear bim repine; 

Freezing near Greenland's icy shore, 

Or burning near the line: 

Bold Jack, with smiles, etc. 

If to engage they give the word, 

To quarters all repair; 

While splinter’d masts go by the board, 

And shot sing through the air: 

Bold Jack, with smiles, etc. 
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Balllle. 

Joanna Baillie ward um 1764 zu Bothwell in Schottland, wo ihr Vater Prediger war, geboren. 
Sie zog nach ihrer Eltern Tode nach Edinburg , dann nach London , wo sie am Längsten verweilte 
und darauf nach Hampstead, wo sie gegenwärtig in hohem Alter und unvermählt, noch lebt. 

Ihre bedeutendste dichterische Leistung ist eine Reihe von Dramen , in welchen sie die vor- 
herrschenden Leidenschaften der Menschen zu characterisiren sucht (A Series of Plays in which 
it is attempted to delineate the strenger pasxions of tbe mind. London 1798 fgde. 2 Bde., deutsch 
von Cramer, Leipzig 1806), welche aber nicht für die Bosnische Darstellung bestimmt sind. Ausser- 
dem hat sie noch einige andere Dramen und kleine lyrische Poesieen geschrieben. 

Allan Cunningham urtheilt sehr richtig von ihr (am ang. O. S. 107): “Johanna Baillie oder 
Schwester Johanna, wie Walter Scott sie gern nannte, ist eine Dichterin von grossem Verdienste 
und vielseitigem Talent, kräftig und mild, sarkastisch und rührend, natürlich und heroisch zu glei- 
cher Zeit. Sie wagte sich an die Schilderung der Leidenschaften in dramatischen Gemälden und 
entwickelte dabei so mannichfache Kräfte, dass sie der weibliche Shakspeare genannt worden ist. 
In ihren anderen Gedichten herrscht viel Adel des Gefühls und ihre Lieder besitzen alle das Leben, 
den Humor und die Einfachheit der älteren schottischen Balladen. 


To a Child. 

Whose imp art thou , with dimpled cheek, 

And curly pate, and merry eye, 

And arm and shoulders round and sleek, 

And soft and fair , thou urchin sly ? 

What boots it, who, with sweet caresses, 

First called thee his, or squire or hind? 

For thou in every wight that passes, 

Dost now a friendly playmate find. 

Tby downcast glances, — grave, but cunning, 
As fringed eyelids rise and fall; 

Thy shyness swiftly from me runniDg, — 

'Tis infantine coquetry all! 

But far a-field thou hast not fiown, 

With mocks and threats, half lisped, half 
spoken; 

I feel thee pulling at my gown, — 

Of right good will thy simple token. 

And thou must laugh , and wrestle too, 

A mimic warfare with me waging ! 

To make , as wily lovers do, 

Thy after kindness more engaging! 

The wilding rose — sweet as thyself — 

And new-cropt daisies are thy treasure; 

I’d gladly part with worldly pelf, 

To taste again thy youthful pleasure. 


But yet, for all thy merry look, 

Thy frisks and wiles , the time is coming, 
When thou shalt sit in cheerless nook, 

The weary spell or hornbook thumbing. 

Well , let it be ! Through weal and woe, 
Thou know'st not now thy future ränge; 
Life is a raotley shifting show, — 

And thon a thing of hope and change. 


The Kitten. 

Wanton drole, whose harmless play 
Beguiles the rustic’s closing day, 

When drawn the evening fire about, 

Sit aged Crone and thoughtless Lout, 

And child upon his three-foot stool, 

Waiting tili his supper cool; 

And maid , whose cheek outblooms the rose, 
As bright the blazing faggot glows, 

Who, bending to the friendly light, 

Plies her task with busy sleight: 

Corue, shew thy tricks and sportive graces 
Th us circled round with merry faces. 

Backward coiled , and crouching low, 
With glaring eye-balls watch thy foe, 

The house wife’s spindle whirling round, 

Or thread , or straw , that on tbe ground 
Its shadow throws, by urchin sly 
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Held out to luro thy roving eye; 

Then, omvard stealing, fiercely spring 
Upon the futile, faithless tliing. 

Now, wheeling round, with boutless skill, 
Thy bo-pcep tail provokes thee still, , 
As oft beyond thy curving side 
Its jetty tip is seen to glide; 

Till, from thy centre startiug far, 

Thou sidelong reaTst, with tail in air, 
Erected stiflf, and guit awrv, 

Liko Madam in her tuutrums high; 
Thougli ne’er a Madam of them all, 

Whose silken kirtlo sweeps the hall, 

More varied triek and whiiu dis plays, 

To catch the admiring strnugor’s gnze. 
Doth power in inoasured verses dwcll, 

All thy vagaries wild to teil? 

Ah no! the Start, the jet, the bouud, 

The giddy scamper round and round, 

With Icap, and jcrk, and high curvet, 

And raany a whirling soitiersct, 

(Perniittcd he the modern Muse 
Expression technical to use,) 

These mock the deflliest rhyineater 1 « skill, 
Hut poor in art, tliough rieh in will. 

The nimblest tumbler, stage-bedight, 

To thee is but a clumsy wight, 

Who every limb and sinew strains 
To do what costs thee little pains, 

For which, 1 trow, the gaping crowd 
ltequites him oft with plaudits loud. 

But, stopped the while thy wanton play, 
Applauses too, thy feats repny: 

For then, beneath seine urchin’s liand, 
With modest pride thou takest thy stand, 
"While many a stroke of fondtiess glides 
Along thy back and tubby sides; 

Diiated swolls thy glossy für, 

And loudly sings thy busy pur, — 

As, timiug well the equal sound, 

Thy clutching feet bepat the ground, 

And all their harnt less claws disetose, 

Like prickles of an early rose; 

While soft ly from thy whiskered check 
Thy half-closed eyes peer mild and meok. 

But not alonc, by cottago lire, 

Do rustics rüde thy tricks adinire; 

The learned sage, whose thoughta explore 
The widest ränge of human lorc, 

Or, with unfettered fancy, fly 
Through airy heights of poesy, 

Pausing, smiles, with altered air, 

To see thee climh liis elbow chair; 

Or, struggling on the mat below, 

Hold warfare with his slippered toe. 

The widowed dame, or lonely maid, 

Who in the still, but clieerless shude 


Of home unsocial, spende her age, 

And rarely turns a lettered page; 
j Upon her hearth for thee lots fall 
The roundcd cork, or paper ball; 

I Xor chides thee on thy wicked watch 
1 The euds of ravelled skein to catch, — 
j But lets thee have th}' wayward will, 

| Perplexiug oft her sober skill. 

Even he, whose inind of gloomy bent, 

In luiiely tower or prisou pent, 

| Reviews the wit of former days, 

I And loathes the World and all its ways; 

: What time the lamp's unsteady gleam 
'Doth rouse him from his nioody dream, 

; Feels, as thou gamborst round bis seat, 

His lieart with pride less tiercelv bent, 

! And smiles, a link in thee to lind, 

.Thal joins him still to living kind. 

| Whence hast thou, then, thou witlcss puss, 
The magic power to charm us thus? 

; ls it, that in thy glaring eye 
And rapid movements, we descry, 

While we at ease, secure from ill, 

The chiuiney-corner snugly tili, 

A lion, darting on the prey? 

A tiger, at his rutliless play? 

Or, is it, that in thee we trace, 

| With all thy varied wanton grace, 

Au emblem, viewed with kiiulred eye, 

I Of tricksy, restless infancy? 

! Ah! many a lightly-s porti ve child, 

[ Who hath, like thee, our wits beguiled, 

To dull and sober manhood grown, 
i With stränge recoil our liearts disown. 

Even so, poor Kit! must thou endure, 

When thou becomest a cat demure, 

Full many a culf and angry word, 

Chid roughly from the temptiug board. 

And yet, for that thou hast, I ween, 
i So oft our favoured playmnte been, 

Soll be tlie change which thou »halt prove, 
When time hath spoilcd thee of our love; 

Still be thou deemed, by housewife fat, 

A coraely, careful, mousing cat, — 

Whose dish is, for the public good, 
Repleuished oft with aavoury food. 

Nor, when thy span of life be past, 

Bc thou to pond or dunghill cast; 

But gently borne on good man’» spade, 
Beneath the decent sod be laid; 

And children show, with glistening eyes, 

The place where poor old Pussy lies. 
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Welcome Bat onil öwlet Gray. 

O welcome bat aml owlet gray, 

Thus winging Ione your airy way; 

And welcome moth and drowsy Hy, 

That ti» mine ear come humining by; 

And welcome shudows long and deep, 

And stars that from the pale sky pcep! 

O welcome all! to mc ye say, 

My woodland love is on her way. 


T e ii n y s o ii. 

Alfred Tennyson ward um 1816 geboren, ist der Sohn eines Predigers in Lincolnshiro , stu- 
dirte zu Cambridge und hat bis jetzt zwei Bünde Poesiecn veröffentlicht , in welchen er sich Keats 
zum Vorbilde geuominen. Seine Leistungen zeichnen sich durch reiche Phantasie, Krallt und Leich- 
tigkeit aus, doch hascht er oft nach oigenthilmlichcn Ausdrücken und Kmplindungen , deren Ge- 
suchtheit ihre Wirkung schwächt, VvmUv/rrYiY Wv. 


13 u o ii a p a r t e. Mariana. 

He thought to quell the stubborn liearts of ook, Witli blackost moss the flower plots 
Madinan ! — to chain with chains, and bind Were thickly crusted, one and all; 

with bands The rusted uails feil from the kuots 

That island queen that sways the floods and That held the peach to the garden walk 
lauds The broken sheds looked sad and stränge, 

From Ind to Ind, but in fair daylight woke, Unlifted was the clinking latch, 

When from her wooden walls , lit by sure hands, Weeded and worn the ancient tbatch 
With thunders, and with lightnings, and with Upon the lonely inout ed grange, 

stnoke, ßhe only said, “My life is dreary, 

Peal after peal, the British battle broke, Ile cometh not,” she said; 

Lulling the brine against the Coptic sands. She said , “I am aweary , awcary, — 

We taught him lowlier moods, when Elsinoro I would that 1 w r ere dead!” 

Heard the war moan along the distant sea, 

Kocking with shattered spars , with sudden fires 

Flamed over: at Trafalgar yct once more ^ er tears the dews at even, 

We taught him; late he learned huniility, 1Ier tear8 fel1 ere the devr * wertJ dried » 

Perforce, like those whom Gideon schooled with C0ldd no * 011 ^ ,e avv, ®ct heaven, 
briars. J Either at morn or eventide. 

j After the Hitting of the bat«, 

When thickest dark did trauce the sky, 
She drew her casement curtain by, 

And glanced athwart the glooming Huts. 



Upou the soft wind tloats her bair, 
Iler breath is in the dewy air, 

Iler steps are in the wbisper’d so und 
That steals along the stilly ground. 

O dawn of day, in rosy bower, 

What art tliou in this witching hour! 
O uoon ofday, in sunshine briglit, 
What art thou to the fall of night! 
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She only said , “The night is dreary, 
He cometh not,*' ehe said; 

She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead 1” 

Upon the middle of the night, 

Waking , she heard the night fowl crow : 
The cock sung out an hour ere light; 

From the dark fen the oxen’s low 
Came to her: without hope of change, 

In sleep she seemed to walk forlorn, 

Till cold winde woke the grey-eyed morn 
About the lonely moated grange. 

She only said, “The day is dreary, 

He cometh not,” she said; 

She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead ! w 

About a stone-cast from the wall, 

A sluice with blackened waters slept, 

And o’er it manv, round and small, 

The clustered marish mosaes crept 
Hard by a poplar shook alway, 

All silver green with gnarled bark, 

For leagues no other tree did dark 
The level waste , the rounding grey. 

She only said , “My life is dreary, 

He cometh not,” she said; 

She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead 1” 

And ever when the moon was low, 

And the shrill winds were up an’ away, 
In the white curtAin, to and firo, 

She saw the gusty shadow sway. 

But when the moon was very low. 

And wild winds bound within their cell, 
The shadow of the poplar feil 
Upon her bed , across her brow. 

She only said, “The night is dreary, 
He cometh not ,” she said ; 

She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead!” 

All day within the dreamy hause, 

The doors upon their hinges creaked; 

The blue fly sung i’ the pane; the inouse 
Behind the niouldering wainscot shrieked, 
Or from the er« vice peered about. 

Old faices glimmered through the doors, 
Old footsteps trod the upper Hoors, 

Old voices called her from without 

She only said, “My life is dreary, 

He cometh not,” she said; 

She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that 1 were dead!” 


The Bparrow’s chirrup on the roof, 

The slow clock ticking, and the sound 
Wbich to the wooing wind aloof 
The poplar made, did all confound 
Her sense; but most she loathed the hour 
When the thick moted sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers , and the day 
Down-sloped was westering in his bower. 
Then, said she, “I am very dreary, 
Jle will not come,” she said; 

She wept, “I am aweary, aweary, 
Oh, God, that I were dead?” 


The Merman. 

Who would be 
A merman bold, 

Sitting alone, 

Singing alone 
Under the sea, 

With a crown of gold 
On a throne? 

I would be a merman bold; 

I would »it and sing the whole of tbe day; 

1 would dll the sea-halls with a voice of power; 
But at night I would roam abroad and play 
With the mertnaids in and out of the rocks, — 
Dressing their hair with the white sea-flower, 
And. holding them back by their flowing lock», 

I would kiss them orten under the sea. 

And kiss them again tili they kissed me 
Laughingly , laughingly ; 

And then we would wander away, away, 

To the pale green sea-groves straight and high, 
Chasing euch other merrily. 

There would be neither moon nor star; 

But the wäre would make music above us far; 
Low thunder and light in the magic night, — 
Neither moon nor star. 

We would call aloud in the dreamy dells, 

Call to each other , and whoop and ery 
AU night, merrily, merrily: 

They would pelt me with starry spangles and 
Shells, 

Laughing and clapping their hands between, 

All night, merrily, merrily; 

| But I would throw to them back in mine 
Türkis, and agate, and almondine; 

Then , leaping out upon them unseen, 
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I would kiss them often linder the sea, 
And kiss them again tili they kissed me 
Laughingly , laughingly. 

Oh! what a happy life were mine 
Under the hollow-hung ocean green! 
Soft are the moss-beds under the sea; 
We would live merrily, merrily. 


The Mermaid. 

Who would be 
A mermaid fair, 

Singing alone, 

Combing her hair 
Under the sea, 

In a golden curl, 

With a comb of pearl, 

On a throne? 

I would be a mermaid fair; 

I would sing to myself the whole of the day; 
With a comb of pearl I would comb my hair; 
And still as I combed I would sing and say, 
“Who is it loves me? who loves not me?" 

I would comb my hair tili my ringlets would fall, 
Low adown , low adown, 

From under my starry sea-bud crown, 

Low adown and around. 

And I should look like a fountain of gold 
Springing alone, 

With a shrill inner sound, 

Over the throne 

In the midst of the hall; 

Till that great sea-anake under the sea, 

From his coiled sleeps in the central deeps, 
Would slowly trail himself sevenfoid 
Round the hall where I säte, and look in at the 
gate, 

With his large calm eye» for the love of me. 

And all the mermen under the sea 

Would feel their irnmortality 

Die in their hearts for the love of me. 

But at night I would wander away, away, 

I would fling on each side my low flowing 
locke; 

And lightly vault from the throne and play 
With the mermen in and out of the rocke ; 

We would run to and fro, and hide and soek 
On the broad seawolds i* the crimson Shells, 
Whose silvery spikes are nighest the sea. 

But if any came near I would call , and shriek, 
And adown the steep like a wave 1 would leap, 


From the diamond ledges that jut from the 
dells: 

For I would not be kiss’d by all who Hst, 

Of the bold merry mermen under the sea; 

They would sue me, and woo me, and flatter me, 
In the purple twilights under the sea; 

But the king of them all would carry me, 

Woo me, and win me , and marry me, 

In the branching jaspers under the sea ; 

Then all the dry pied tbings that be 
In the hueless mosses under the sea 
Would curl round my silver feet silently, 

All looking up for the love of me. 

And if I should carol aloud , from aloft 
All things that are forked, and horned, and soft 
Would lean out from the hollow sphere of the sea. 
All looking down for the love of me. 


Lilian. 

Airy, fairy Lilian, 

Flitting, fairy Lilian, 

When I ask her if she love me, 

Clape her tiny hands above me, 
Laaghing all she can ; 

She’ll Dot teil me if she love me, 

Cruel little Lilian. 

When my passion Beeks 
Pleasance in love-sighs, 

She, looking through and through me, 
Thoroughly to undo me, 

Smiling, ncver speaks: 

So innocent-arch , so cunning-simple, 
From beneath her purfled wimple, 

Glancing with black-beaded eyes 
Till the lightning laughters dimple, 
The baby roses in her cheeks, 
Then away she flies. 

Prythee weep, May Lilian! 

Gaiety without eclipse 
Wearieth me, May Lilian; 
Through my very heart it thrilleth 
When fVom crimson threaded lips 
Silver treble laughter trilleth ; 

Prythee weep, May Lilian, 
Praying all I can, 

If prayers will not hush thee, 

Airy Lilian, 

Like a rose-leaf I will crush thee, 
Fairy Lilian. 
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Lore and Death. 

What time the mighty moon was gathering light 
Love paced the thymy plots of Paradise, 

And all about him rolled his lustrous eve»; 

When , turning round a casia , full iu view, 
Death, walking all alone beneath a vew, 

And talking to hiinself, first met bis sight: 

“You must begone,” said Death, “these walk» 
aro mine.” 


Love wept, and spread his sheeny vans for 
tiight ; 

Yet, ere he parted, said, “This hour is tliine: 
Thou art the shadow of life, and as the tree 
Stands in the sun and shadows all beneath, 

So in the light of great eternity 

Life eminent creates the shade of death; 

The shadow passeth when the tree shall 
fall, — 

But I shall reign for ever over all.” 


Howltt. 

Mary llowitt, einer Quiikerfamilie angehörend und mütterlicher Seite von dem berühmten 
Charles Wood abstammend, welcher zuerst die Platina in Rnglaud einführte, ward um 180G zu 
Coleford in Gloucestershire geboren und vermählte sich in ihrem eiuundzwanzigsten Jahre mit 
dem gleichfalls als Schriftsteller ausgezeichneten William Howitt Sie lebten nach ihrer Verheira- 
tliung anfangs zu Nottingham, dann zu Esher in Surrey und haben in den letzteren Jahren län- 
gere Zeit in Deutschland, namentlich in Heidelberg, zugebracht. 

Theils in Verbindung mit ihrem Gatten, theils allein gab Mistress llowitt heraus : The Forest 
Minstrel, London 1823; the Desolation of Eyam and other Poems, London 1827; The seven 
Temptations, a series of dramatic poems, London 1831; ferner Jugendschriften wie: Sketches of 
Natural History, Tales in Verse, u. A. m. sowie einzelne Gedichte und Aufsätze in Zeitschriften 
und Almanachen. 

Tiefe, echte Frömmigkeit, reiche Einbildungskraft, warmes Gefühl , Herrschaft Über Sprache 
und Form und grosse Anmuth der Darstellung, haben ihren Leistungen viele Freunde erworben 
und ihr eine sehr ehrenvolle Stellung in der englischen literarischen Welt gesichert. 


An old Man’s Story. 


There was an old and quiet man, 

And by the fire säte he; 

“And now,” he said, “to you I’ll teil 

A dismal thing, which once befel 
ln a »hip upon the sea. 

“ ’Tis five-and-fifly years gone by, 
Since, from the river Plate, 

A young man, in a home-bouud ship, 
I sailed as secoud mate. 

“She was a trim, stout-tirabered ship, 
And built for stormy seas, 


A lovely thing on the wave was she, 
With her canvass set so gallantly 
Befere a steady breeze. 

“For forty days, like a winged lliing, 
She weilt befere the gale, 

Nor all that time we slackened speed, 
Turn’d heim, or alter ’d sail. 

“She was a laden argosy 

Of wealth from the Spanish main, 

And the treasure hoards of a Portuguese 
Ketuming home again. 
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“An old and silent mau was he, 

And his face was yellow and leau; 

In the golden lands of Mexico 
A rniuer he had been. 

“HU body was wastcd, bent, and bowed 
And amid his gold he lay; 

Amid iron eheste that were bouud with brass 
And he watebed tliem night and day. 

“No word he spoke to any on board, 

And his step was heavy and slow ; 

And all men deemed that an evil life 
Ile had led in Mexico. 

“But list ye me — » on the lone high seas, 

As the ship went smoothly on, 

It chanced, in the silent, secoud watch, 

I säte on the deck alone; 

And I heard, from ainong those iron chests, 

A sound like a dving groan. 

“I started to my feet, and, lo! 

The captain stood by me; 

And he bore a body in his arms, 

And dropped it in the sea. 

“I heard it drop into the sea, 

With a heavy, splashing sound, 

And 1 saw the captain's bloody hauds 
As he quickly turned 1dm round; 

And he drew in his breath when me he saw 
Like one convulsed, whom the withering awe 
Of a spectrc doth astound. 

“But I saw his white and palsied lips, 

And the stare of his gliastly eye, 

When he turned in hurried haste away, — 

Yet hc had no power to fly; 

He was chaiued to the deck with his heavy 
guilt, 

And the blood that was not dry. 

“‘ ’Twas a cursed thing,’ said I, ‘to kill 
That old man in his sleep! 

And the plagues of the storm will come from 
him, 

Ten thousand fathoms deep! 

“‘And the plagues of the storm will follow us, 
For lleavcn his groans hath heard!' 

Still the captain’s eye was fixed on me, — 

But he answer’d never a word. 


“And he siowly lifted his bloody hand, 

His aching eyes to Bhade; 

But the blood thut was wet did freeze his soul, 
And he shrinked like one afraid. 

“And even then — that verv hour 
The wind dropped, and a spell 

Was on the ship, — was on the sea; 

And we lay for weeks, how wearily, 

Where the old man’s body feil. 

“I told no one within the ship 
That horrid deed of sin ; 

For I saw the hand of God at Work, 

And punishment begin. 

“And when they spoke of the murdered man, 
And the El Dorado hoard, 

They all surmised he had walked in dreams 
And had fallen over board. 

“But I, alone, and the murderer, 

That dreadftil thing did know, 

How he lay in his sin — a murdered man, 

A thousand fathom low. 

“And m&ny days, and many more 
Caiue on, and lagging sped; 

And the heavy waves of that sleeping sea 
Were dark, like molten Iead. 

“And not a bremse cnme, east or west, 

And buming was the sky; 

And stiding was each breath we drew 
Of the air so hot and dry. 

“Oh me ! there was a smell of death 
Hung round us night and day; 

And I dared not look in the sea below 
Where the old man's body lay. 

“In his cabin, alone, the captain kept, 

And he bolted fast the door; 

And up and down the aailors walked, 

And wish’d that the calm was o’er. 

“The captain's son was on board with us, — 

A fair child, seven years old, 

With a merry look, that all men loved, 

And a spirit kind and bold. 

“I loved the child, — and I took his hand, 

And made him kneel, and pray 

That the crime, for which the calm was sent, 
Might be purged cleau away. 
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“For I thought that God would hear hi« prayer, 
And Bet the vessel free; 

For a dreadful thing it was to lie 
Upon that charnel sea. 

“Yet I told him not wherefore he prayed, — 
Nor why the calm was sent ; 

I would not givt that knowledge dark 
To a soul so innocent 

“At length I 8a w a little doud 
Arise in that sky of flame ; 

A little cioud, — but it grew, and grew, 

And blackened as it came. 

“And we saw the sea beneath its track 
Grow dark as the frowning sky; 

And water-apouts, with a ruahing sound, 

Like gianta, passed us by. 

“And all around, ’twbrt sky and sea, 

A hollow wind did blow ; 

And the waves were heaved from the ocean 
depths, 

And the sbip rocked to and fro. 

“I knew it was that fierce death calm 
Its horried hold undoing; 

And I saw the plagues of wind and storm 
Their missioned work pursuing. 

“There was a yell in the gathering winds, 

A groan in the heaving sea ; 

And the captain rushed from the hold below, 

But he durst not look on me. 

“He seized each rope with a madman's haste, 
And he set the heim to go ; 

And every sail he crowded on 
As the furious winds did blow. 

“And away they went, like autumn leaves 
Before the tempest’s rout; 

And the naked masts with a crash came down, 
And the wild ship tossed about. 

“The men to spars and splintered boards 
Clung, tili their strength was gone; 

And I saw them from their feeble hold 
Washed over, one by one. 

“And ’mid the creaking timber’s din, 

And the roaring of the sea, 


I heard the disraal, drowning cries, 

Of their last agony. 

“There was a curse in the wind that blew, — » 
A curse in the boiling wave ; 

And the captain knew that vengeance came 
From the old man's ocean grave. 

“And I heard him say, as he säte apart, 

In a hollow voice and low, 

*’Tis a cry of blood doth follow us, 

And still doth plague us so ! * 

“And then those heavy iron eheste, 

With desperate strength took he, 

And ten of the strongest marinere 
Did cast them into the sea. 

“And out from the bottom of the sea, 

There came a hollow groan; 

The captain by the gunwale stood, 

And he looked like icy stone, — 

And he drew in his breath with a gasping sob, 
And a spasm of death came on. 

“And a fhrious boiling wave rose up, 

With a rushing, thnndering roar; 

I saw the captain fall to the deck, — 

But I never saw him more. 

“Two days before, when the storm began, 

We were forty men and five; 

But ere the middle of that night 
There were but two alive. 

“The child and I, we were but two, 

And he clung to me in fear ; 

Oh! it was pitiful to see 

That meek child in his misery, 

And his little prayers to hear ! 

“At length, as if his prayers were heard, 

’Twas calmer, — and anon 

The clear sun shone, and warm and low, 

A ateady wind from the west did blow, 

And drove us gently on. 

“And on we drove, and on we drove, 

That fair young child and I; 

Bat his heart was as a man’s in strength, 

And he uttered not a cry. 

“There was no bread within the wreck, 

And water we had none; 

Yet he murmured not, and cheered me 
When my last hopes were gone : 
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But I saw him waste, and waste away, 

And his rosy cheek grow wan. 

“Still on we drove, I knew not where, 

For raany nigkts and days ; 

We were too weak to raise a sail, 

Had tkere been one to raise. 

“Still on we went, as the west wind drove, 
On, on, o’er the pathless tide; 

And I lay in a sleep, ’twixt life and death, 
And the child was at ray side. 

“And it chanced, as we were drifting on 
Amid the great South Sea, 

An English vessel passed us by, 

That was sailing cheerily; 

Unheard by me, that vessel hailed 
And asked what we might be. 

“The young child at the cheer rose up, 

And gave an answering word, — 

And they drew him from the drifting wreck 
As light as is a bird. 

“They took him gently in their arms, 

And put again to sea : 

‘Not yet I not yet ! * he feebly cried, 

‘There was a mau with me.’ 

“Again unto the wreck they came, 

Where, like one dead, I lay. 

And a ship-boy small had strength enough 
To carry me away. 

“Oh, joy it was when sense returned, 

That fair, warm ship to see ; 

And to hear the child within his bed 
Speak pleasant words to me ! 

“I thought at first that we had died, 

And all our pains were o’er, 

And in a blessed ship of Heaven 
Were sailing to its shore. 

“But they were human forms that knelt 
Beside our bed to pray ; 

And men, with hearts mo9t merciful, 

Did watch us night and day. 

“*Twaa a dismal tale I had to teil, 

Of wreck and wild distress; 


But, even then, I told to none 
The captain’s wickedness. 

“For I loved the boy, and I could not cloud 
His soul with a sense of shame; 

, Twere an evil thing, thought I, to bläst 
A sinless orphan’s name! 

So he grew to be a man of wealth, 

And of honourable fame. 

“And in after years when he had shipa, 

I sailed with bim the sea. 

And in all the sorrow of my life 
He was a son to me; 

And God hath blessed him every where 
With a great prosperity.” 


Mountain Children. 

Dwellers by lake and hill! 

Merry companions of the bird and bee ! 

Go gladly forth and drink of joy your fiH, 
With unconstrained step and spirit free ! 

No crowd impedes your way, 

No city wall proscribes your further bounds ; 
Where the wild flock can wander, ye may 
stray 

The long day through, ’mid summer sights and 
sounds. 

The sunshine and the flowers, 

And the old trees that cast a solemn shade; 

The pleasant evening, — the fresh, dewy 
hours, 

And the green hilla whereon your fathers play’d : 

The grey and ancient peaks, 

Round which the silent clouds hang day and 
night; 

And the low voice of water, as it makes, 

Like a glad creature, murmurings of delight. 

These are your joys ! Go forth, — 

Give your hearts up unto their mighty power; 

For in His spirit God has clothed the earth, 
And speaketh solemnly from tree and flower. 

The voice of hidden rills 
Its quiet way into your spirits finds; 

And awfully the everlasting hilla 
Address you in their many~tonfed winds. 
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Ye sit upon the earta 

Twining ita fiowers, and shouting, fUll of glee; 

And a pure mighty intluence, ’inid your mirth 
Moulds your unconscious spirits silently. 

Hence is it that the lands 
Of storm and mountain have the noblest sons ; 
Whom the World reverences, — the patriot 
b&nds 

Wer® of the hüls like you, ye little ones! 


Children of pleasant Bong 
Are taught withln the mountain solitndes ; 

For hoary legends to your wilds belong, 

And yours are haunts where inspirotion broods. 


Then go forth, — earth and sky 
To you are tributary; joys are spread 

Profksely, like the sumraer Howers that lie 
In the green path, beneath your gamesome tread ! 


II e r v e y. 

Thomas R. Hervey ward um 1816 in der Nähe von Paisley geboren, erhielt seine Erziehung 
in Manchester und lebt hier als practischer Jurist. Er veröffentlichte the Poetical Sketch-Book 
1835, the Book of Christmas und einzelne Gedichte in Zeitschriften. Seine Poesieen wenn 
gleich nicht ersten Ranges zeichnen sich durch reiche Phantasie und treffliche Diction sehr vor 
theilhaft aus. 


A Twilight Landscape. 

Oh! come at this honr, lovel the daylight is 
gone, 

And the heavens weep dew on the flowers; 

And the spirit of loneliness steals, with a moan, 
Through the shade of the eglantine bo wer« : 

For, the moon is asleep on her pillow of clouda, 
And her curtoin is drawn in the sky; 

And the gale, as it wantons along the young 
buds, 

Falls faint on the ear — like a aigk! 

The summer-day aun is too gaudy and brigkt 
For a heart that has suffered like minc; 

And, methinks, tliere were pain, in the noon of 
its light, 

To a spirit so broken as thine! 

The birds, as they mingled their music of joy, 
And the roses that smiled in the beam, 

Would but teil us of feelings for ever gone by, 
And of hopes that have passed like a dream ! 

And the moonlight, — pale spirit! would 
speak of the time 

When we waudered beneath its soft glenm, 


Along the green meadows, when life was in 
prirae, 

And worshipped its face in the stream : 

When our hopes were as sweet, and our life-path 
as bright, 

And as cloudless, to fancy’s young eye, 

As the star-spangled course of that phantom of 
light, 

Along the blue deptlia of the sky! 

Then come in this hour, lovc! when twilight has 
kung 

I Its shadowy mantle around; 

And no sound, save the murmurs that breathe 
from thy tongue, 

Or thy footfall — scarce heard on the ground ! 

Shall steal on the silence, to waken a fear 

When the sun that is gone, with its heat, 

Has left on the cbeek of all nature a tear, 

Then, hearts that are broken should mect! 
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The Con vict Ship. 

Morn on the waters ! — and purple and bright, 
Bursts on the billows the flushing of light ! 

O’er the glad waves, like a cliild of the sun, 

See the tall vessel goes gallantly on : 

Full to the breeze she unbosoras her sail, 

And her pennant streams onward, like hope, in 
the gale ! 

The winds come around her, in murmur and 
song, 

And the surges rejoice, as they bear her along ! 
Upward she points to the golden-edged clouds, 
And the sailor sings gaily, aloft in the ahrouds ! 
Onwards she glides, amid ripple and spray, 

Over the waters — away, and away. 

Bright as the visions of youth, ere they part, 
Passing away, like a dream of the heart! 

Who — as the beautiful pageant swceps by, 
Music around her, and sunshine on high — 
Pauses to think, amid glitter and glow, 

Oh ! there be bearts that are breaking, below ! 
Night on the waves! — and the moon is on 
high, 

Ilung, like a gern, on the brow of the sky ; 
Treading ita depths, in the power of her might. 
And turning the clouds, as they pass her, to 
light 

Look to the waters, — asleep on their breast, 
Seems not the ship like an island of rest? 

Bright and alone on the shadowy raain, 

Like a heart- cherished homo on some desolate 
plain! 

Who — as she smiles in the silvery light, 
Spreading her wings on the bosom of night, 

Alone on the deep — as the moon in the sky, 

A phantom of beauty ! could deera, with a sigh, 
That so lovely a thing is the mansion of sin, 

And souls that are smitten lie bursting, within! 
Who, as he watches her silently gliding, 
Remembers that wave after wave is dividing 
Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not sever, — 
Hearts that are parted and broken for ever ! 

Or deems that he watches, adoat on the wave, 
The death-bed of hope, or the young spirit’s 
grave! 

*Tia thus with our life, while it passes along, 

Like a vessel at sea, amid sunshine and song: 
Gaily we glide, in the gaze of the world, 

With Streamers afloat, and with canvass un- 
furled ; 

All gladness and glory to wandering eyes, 

Tet chartered by sorrow, and fVeighted with 
sighs? 

Fading and false is the aspect it wears, 


As the smiles we put on — just to cover our 
tears; 

And the witheriug thoughts which the world 
cannot know 

Like heart-broken exiles, lie buruing below; 

While the vessel drives on to that desolate shore 

Where the dreams of our childhood are vanished 
and o'er. 


I am all alone« 

I am all alone ! — and the visions that play 
Round life’s young days, have passed away ; 

And the songs are hushed that gladness sings 
And the hopes that I cherished have made them 
wings ; 

And the light of my heart is dimmed and gone, 
And I sit in my sorrow, — and all alone 1 
And the forme which I fondly loved are down, 
And friends have departed — one by one; 

And memory sits whole lonely hours, 

And weaves her wreath of hope’s faded flowers, 
And weeps o’er the chaplet, when no one is near 
To gaze on her grief, or to chide her tear! 

And the home of my childhood is distant far, 

And I walk in a land where strangers are; 

And the looks that I meet, and the sounds that 
I hear, 

Are not light to my spirit, nor song to my ear; 
And sunshine is round me, which I cannot see, 
And ey^s that beam kindness, — butnotforme! 

And the song goes round, and the glowing 
smile, — 

But I am desolate all the while ! 

And face s are bright, and bosoms glad, 

And nothing, I think, but my heart is sad ! 

And I seem like a blight in a region of bloom, 
While I dwell in my own little circle of gloom ! 

I wander about, like a shadow of pain, 

W r ith a worm in my breast , and a spell on my 
brain ; 

And I list, with a start, to the gushing of glad- 
ness, 

Oh! how it grates on a bosom all sadness! 

So I turn from a world where I never was 
known, 

To sit in my sorrow, — and all alone ! 
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S he sleeps, that still and placid sleep. 

She sleeps — that still and placid sleep — 

For whieh the weary pant in vain ; 

And, where the dews of evening weep, 

I may not weep again ; 

Oh I never more npon her grave, 

Shall I behold the wild-flower wave I 

They laid her where the sun and moon 
Look on her tomb, with loving eye, 

And I have heard the breeze of June 
Sweep o’er it — like a eigh ! 

And the wild river’s wailing song 
Grow dirge-like, as it stole along ! 

And I have dreamt, ln many dreams, 

Of her who was a dream to me ; 

And talked to her, by summer streame, 

In crowds, and on the sea, — 

Till, in my sonl she grew enshrined, 

A young Egeria of the mind! 

Tie years ago ! — and other eyes 

Have flung their beauty o'er my youth ; 


And I have hung on other sighs, 

And sounds that seemed like truth; 

And loved the music whieh they gave, 

Like that whieh perished in the grave. 

And I have left the eold and dead, 

To mingle with the living cold ; 

There is a weight around my head, 

My heart is growing old ; 

Oh ! for a refnge and a home, 

With thee , dead Ellen, in thy tomb! 

Age sits npon my breast and brain, 

My spirit fades before its time ; 

Bnt they are all thine own again, 

Lost partner of their prime 1 

And thou art dearer , in thy abroad, 

Than all the false and living crowd ! 

Rise, gentle Vision of the hours, 

Whieh go — like birds that come not back 1 

And Hing thy pale and funeral flowers 
On memory’s wasted track ! 

Oh 1 for the wings that made thee blest, 

To “flee away, and be at rest ! ” 


Bayly. 

Thomas Haynes Bayly ward zu Anfänge dieses Jahrhunderts in Bath geboren, nnd widmete 
»ich, da seine Eltern sehr wohlhabend waren , ganz den schönen Wissenschaften. 1826 verliei- 
rathete er sich und nahm seinen Wohnsitz an der Küste von Sussex; 1881 hatte er aber das Un- 
glück sein Vermögen zu verlieren und musste nun von dem Ertrage seiner Feder leben. Er starb 
1844 in dürftigen Verhältnissen. 

Bayly hat mehrere dramatische Werke wie z. B. Perfection, sold for a Song, The Witnesa 
u. A. m., welche sich grossen Erfolge» erfreuten, sowie viele prosaische Aufsätze und Erzählungen 
in Zeitschriften u. s. w. hinterlassen, welche noch eine besondere Sammlung und Herausgabe er- 
warten. Am Zahlreichsten und Verbreitetsten jedoch sind seine bis jetzt ebenfalls in Journalen 
verstreuten Lieder, die sich durch reiche Phantasie, warmes Gefühl, glücklichen Humor, Lebendig- 
keit und gefällige Form höchst vortheilbaft auszeichnen und in ganz England überall gesungen 
werden. 
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TheGipsies’ Haunt. 

Why curla the blue amoko o’er the trees? 
What words are borne upon the breeze? 

Sorne cottage in von lonely glen 
Liea nestled from the eyes of men ; 
Unconsciously we've wandered near 
Some rural play-place, for I liear 
The sound in which my heart rejoices, — 

The melody of infant voices. 

Alas ! in tbat green nook we see 
No dwelling-place of industrv; 

No dame, intent on houaehold rares, 

The neat but frugal meal prepares : 

No sire, his labour o’er, will come 
To brighten and to share her home ; 

No children from their mother learn 
An honest way their bread to earn. 

The gipsies, wild and wandering race, 

Are masters of the sylvan chase ; 

Beneath the boughs their tents they raise, 
Upon the turf their faggots blaze: 

In coarse profusion they prepare 
The feast obtained, — how, when, and where? 
While swarthy form», with clamour loud, 
Around the smoking cauldron crowd. 

Forth trips a laughing dark-eyed lass, 

To intercept us as we pass; 

Upon your right hand let her look, 

And there she’ll read, as in a book, 

Your future fortune; and reveal 
The joy or woe you’re doom'd to feel : 

Your course of love sbe will unfold, 

If you the picture dare behold! 


The First Grey Ilair. 

The matron at her mirror, with her hand upon 
her brow, 

Sita gazing on her lovely face, — aye, lovely 
even now; 

Why doth she lean upon her hand with such a 
look of care? 

Why stealß that tear across her cheek? she sees 
her first grey hair. 

Time from her form hath ta’en away but little of 
its grace; 

His touch of thought hath dignified the beauty 
of her face ; 


! Yet she might mingle in the dance , where mai- 
dens gaily trip, 

So bright is still her hazel eye, so beautiful her 
lip. 

The faded form is ollen marked by sorrow more 
than years, — 

The wrinkle on the cheek may be the course of 
Beeret tears; 

The moumful lip may murmur of a love it ne’er 
confest, 

And the dimness of the eye betray a heart that 
caunot rest. 

But she hath been a happy wife: thelover of her 
youth 

May proudly claira the smile that pays the trial 
of his truth ; 

A sense of slight, — of loneliness, — hath never 
bamshed sleep: 

Iler life hath been a cloudles» one; then where- 
fore doth she weep? 

She looked upon her raven locks, what thoughts 
did they recal ? 

Oh! not of nights when they wer© decked for 
banquet or for ball ; 

They brought back thought 9 of early vouth, e’er 
she had learnt to check, 

With artificial wreaths , the curla that sported 
o’er her neck. 

;She seemed to feel her mother’a hand pass lightly 
through her hair, 

I And draw it from her brow, to leave a kisa of 
kindness there; 

She seemed to view her father’s smile, and feel 
the playful touch 

That Bometimes feigned to steal away the curls 
she prized so much. 

And now she sees her first grey hair! oh , deem 
it 110t a crime 

For her to weep, when she behold* the first foot- 
mark of Time ! 

She knows that, one by one, thoso mute memen- 
tos will increase, 

And steal youth, beauty, strength away, tili life 
itself shall cease. 

'Tis not the tear of vanity for beauty on tho 
wane ; 

Yet, though the blossom may not sigh to bud and 
bloom aagin — 

23 
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It cannot but remember, with a feeling of regret, 
The spring for ever gone, — the aummer sun so 
nearly set. 

Ah, ladyl heed the monltor! thy mirror teils 
thee truth; 

Assume the matron’s folded veil, resign the 
wreath of youth: 
Go! bind it on thy daughter’s brow, in her 
thou’lt still look fair — 
’Twere well would all learn wisdom who behold 
the iirst grey hair 1 


The Neglected Child. 

I never was a favourite, 

My mother never smiled 
On me, with half the tenderness 
That blessed her fairer child : 
l’ve seen her kiss my sister’s cheek, 

While fondled on her knee ; 

IVe .turned away, to hide my tears, — 
There was no kiss for me ! 

And yet I strove to please with all 
My little störe of sense ; 

I strove to please, — and infancy 
Can rarely give offence: 

But when my artleas efforts met 
A cold, ungentle check, 

1 did not dare do throw mysolf 
In tears upon her neck ! 

How blessed are the beautiful ! 

Love watches o’er their birth ; 

Oh , beauty ! in my nursery 
I learned to know thy worth: 

For even there I often feit 
Forsaken and forlorn; 

And wished — for others wished it too — 
I never had been born ! 

l’m sure I was affectionate ; 

But in my sister’s face 
There was a look of love, that claimed 
A smile or an embrace : 

But when I raised my lip to meet 
The pressure children prize, 

Xone knew the feelings of my heart, — 
They spoke not in my eyes. 


But, oh! that heart too keenly feit 
The anguish of neglect ; 

I saw my sister’s lovely form 
With gems and roses decked: 

I did not covet them ; but oft, 

When wantonly reproved, 

I envied her the privilege 
Of being so beloved. 

But soon a time of triumph came, — 

A time of sorrow too j 
For sickness o’er my aister’s form 
Her venomed mantle threw: 

The features, once so beautiful, 

Now wore the hue of death; 

And former friends shrank fearfully 
From her infectious breath. 

’Twas then, unwearied, day and night, 

I watched beside her bed; 

And fearlessly upon my breast 
I pillowed her poor head. 

She lived ! — and loved me for my care, 
My grief was at an end; 

I was a lonely being once, 

But now I have a friend. 


Upon thy truth relying. 

They say we are too young to love, — 
Too wild to be united; 

In scorn they bid us both renounce 
The fond vows we have plighted. 

They send thee fbrth to see the world, 
Thy love by absence trying: 

Then go ; for I can smile farewell, — 
Upon thy truth relying. 

I know that Pleasure’s band will throw 
Her silken nets about thee ; 

I know how lonesome I shall find 
The long, long days without thee. 

But in thy letters there’U be joy ; 

The reading, — the replying : 

TU kiss each word that's traced by thee, * 
Upon thy truth relying. 

When friends applaud thee, I’ll sit by, 

In silent rapture gazing; 

And, oh ! how proud of being loved 
By her they have been praising! 

But should Detraction breathe thy name, 
The world’s reproof defying: 
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I’d love thea, — laud thae, — truat thee 
still, — 

Upon thy truth relying- 

E'en those who sraile to tea ua part, 

Shall sae ua meet with wunder; 

Such triala only make tke heart 
That truly lovea grow furnier. 

Our aorrowa paat shall be our prida, 

When with each othar vying : 

Thou will conüde in him, who livea 
Upon thy truth ralying. 


Oh say not ’twere akeenerblow. 

Oh aay not ’twere a keener blow, 

To löse a child of riper yeara, 


Yon cannot know a father'a woa — 

You cannot dry a father’a tears; 

The girl who rears a sickly plant, 

Or cheriahea a wounded dove, 

Will lore them moat while moat they want 
The watchfulneaa of lova ! 


Time must have changed that fair young 
brow, 

Time might have changed that apotlaas 
heart; 

Yeara might have brought deceit, — but 
now 

ln love’a confiding dawm we part ! 

Ere pain and grief had eown decay, 

My babe ia cradled in the tomb, — 

Like aome fair blossom torn away 
In all ita purast bloom. 
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